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Notiut  (fihe  Work, 

"  CeUini  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  in  an  extraordinary  age ; 
his  hie,  written  by  hinisel^  is  more  amusing  than  any  novel  I  know." 

Horace  WaipoU. 

[Prom,  the  Retrotpedioe  Rcrietc.] 

"This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  piece  of  autobiography  that  erer  was 
written,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  candour  and  veracity  of  the 
author,  the  spirit  of  the  incidents,  or  the  breathing  vitality  of  the  narrative.  It 
has  also  the  recommendation  of  having  been  written  at  a  very  interesting  pe- 
riod of  literary  history,  and  of  recording  some  curious  particulars  relative  to 
the  private  charscter  of  the  great  men  of  the  time.  *  *  We  never,  in  the 
wholecourseofour  hie,  read  a  book  of  a  more  engaging  description.    *    *    *, 

"  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  uncommon  versatility  of  tal- 
ents; caressed  alike  by  kings,  popes,  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
esteemed  by  men  of  learning ;  lauded  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  time ; 
and  beloved  by  all  his  acquaintance.    Admitted  into  the  privacy  of  the  most 
elevated  in  rank  and  station,  he  never  forgot  what  was  due  to  himself  as  a  man 
he  was  neither  servile  to  kings  nor  their  mistresses;   he  neither  flattere 
popes  nor  their  &vourites;  he  neither  worshipped  a  cirdinal's  hat  nor  the  tiara 
he  was  bold  for  the  right,  and  thought  not  that  St  Peter's  chair  could  sancti 
wrong,  or  hallow  injustice — he  dared  to  speak  the  truth ;  an  audacity  fiUal 
the  hopes  of  the  followers  of  courts,  and  the  aspirers  to  place. 

"Quick,  bold,  ardent  and  enterprising,  he  was  eminently  gifted  by  nat 
iRdth  those  talents  which  are  essential  to  achieve  excellence ;  and  although  c 
fined  for  a  great  portion  of  his  life  to  the  humble  walk  of  the  goldsmith's  b 
seas,  it  is  evident,  from  his  extraordinary  success  in  bronze-casting  an 
■eulptnre,  that  he  was  equally  calculated  to  excel  in  the  higher  departmen 
ait    Of  this,  his  statue  of  Perseus  and  the  piece  of  sculpture  which  he  exec 
after  his  vision,  of  a  Christ  upon  the  cross,  described  1^  V  asari  as  an  exq 
and  wooderftil  performance,  afibrd  sufficient  proofs.    His  merits  as  an 
indeed,  are  allowed  by  those  who  were  best  able  to  appreciate  them— 
friends  Michael  Angdo  and  Juho  Romano.    Uniting  the  different  branr 
the  fine  arts, — at  the  same  time  a  musician,  a  poet,  and  a  soldier, — he  • 
have  been  exceeded  by  few  in  the  capability  of  his  intellect,  and  in  its 
and  suooessfVil  application." 
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MT   DKAm    SIR    PERCY. 

As  I  know  no  man  who  snrpames  yoorself  in  combining  a  love 
of  the  most  romantic  fiction  with  the  coolest  good  sense,  and,  in  passing 
£ram  the  driest  metaphysical  qnestions  to  the  heartiest  enjoyment  of 
hnmonr, — I  trust  that  even  a  modesty  so  tme  as  yours  will  not  gmdge 
me  the  satisfaction  of  inscribing  these  volumes  with  your  name. 

That  you  should  possess  such  varieties  of  taste  is  no  wonder,  consid- 
ering what  an  abundance  of  intellectual  honours  you  inherit ;  nor  might 
the  world  have  been  the  better  for  it,  had  they  been  tastes,  and  nothing 
more.  Bnt  that  you  should  inherit  also  that  zeal  for  justice  to  mankind, 
which  has  become  so  Christian  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  age,  and 
that  you  should  include  in  that  zeal  a  special  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
your  Father's  Friend,  is  a  subject  of  constant  pleasurable  reflection  to 

Your  obliged  and  afiectionate 

LEIGH  HUNT. 


PREFACE. 


The  purpoee  of  these  vdumes  is,  to  add  to  the  stock  of 
tales  from  the  Italian  writers ;  to  retain  at  the  same  time 
as  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  originals  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  writer's  prose  to  compass ;  and  to  furnish  careful  bi- 
ographical notices  of  the  authors.     There  have  been  several 
collections  of  stories  from  the  novelists  of  Italy,  but  none 
from  the  poets ;  and  it  struck  me  that  prose  versions  from 
these,  of  the  kind  here  offered  to  the  public,  might  not  be 
unwillingly  received.     The  stories  are  selected  from  the  five 
principal  narrative  poets,  Dante,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso ;  they  comprise  the  most  popular  of  such  as  are  fit  for 
translation ;  are  reduced  into  one  continuous  narrative,  when 
diffused  and  interrupted,  as  in  the  instances  of  those  of  An- 
gelica, and  Armida ;  are  accompanied  with  critical  and  ex- 
l>lanatory  notes ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Dante,  consist  of  an 
abstract  of  the  poet's  whole  work.     The  volumes  are  fur- 
thermore interspersed  with  the  most  favourite  morceaux  of 
the  originals,  followed  sometimes  with  attempts  to  versify 
them ;  and  in  the  Appendix,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of 
the  student,  are  given  entire  stories,  also  in  the  original,  and 
occasionally  rendered  in  like  manner.    The  book  is  partic- 
ularly intended  for  such  students  or  other  lovers  of  the  lan- 
guage as  are  pleased  with  any  fresh  endeavours  to  recom- 
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mend  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  such  purely  En^ish 
readers  as  wish  to  know  something  about  Italian  poetry, 
without  having  leisure  to  cultivate  its  acquaintance. 

I  did  not  intend  in  the  first  instance  to  depart  from  the 
plan  of  selection  in  the  case  of  Dante ;  but  when  I  consid- 
ered what  an  extraordinary  person  he  was, — how  intense  is 
every  thing  which  he  says, — how  widely  he  has  re-attracted 
of  late  the  attention  of  the  world, — how  willingly  perhaps  his 
poem  might  be  regarded  by  the  reader  as  being  itself  one 
continued  story  (which,  in  fact,  it  is),  related  personally  of 
the  writer, — and  lastly,  what  a  combination  of  difficulties 
have  prevented  his  best  translators  in  verse  from  giving  the 
public  a  just  idea  of  his  almost  Scriptural  simplicity — ^I  be- 
gan to  think  that  an  abstract  of  his  entire  work  might  pos- 
sibly be  looked  upon  as  supplying  something  of  a  desidera- 
tum. I  am  aware  that  nothing  but  verse  can  do  perfect  jus- 
tice to  verse ;  but  besides  the  imperfections  which  are  par- 
donable, because  inevitable,  in  all  such  n>etrical  endeavours, 
the  desire  to  impress  a  grand  and  worshipful  idea  of  Dante 
has  been  too  apt  to  lead  his  translators  into  a  tone  and  man- 
ner the  reverse  of  his  passionate,  practical,  and  creative  style 
— a  style  which  may  be  said  to  write  things  instead  of 
words ;  and  thus  to  render  every  word  that  is  put  out  of  its 
place,  or  brought  in  for  help  and  filling  up,  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  himself  never  does  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  or  does  not  occasionally  assume  too  much 
of  the  oracle  and  the  schoolmaster,  in  manner  as  well  as 
matter ;  but  passion,  and  the  absence  of  the  superfluous,  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  poetry.  Fortunately,  this  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  utterance  in  Dante,  render  him  the 
least  pervertible  of  poets  in  a  sincere  prose  translation ;  and, 
since  I  ventured  on  attempting  one,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
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of  meeting  with  an  express  recommendation  of  such  a  ver- 
skn'  in  an  early  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

The  abstract  of  Dante,  therefore,  in  these  volumes  (with 
every  deprecation  that  becomes  me  of  being  suf^iosed  to  pre- 
tend to  give  a  thorough  idea  of  any  poetry  whatsoever,  es- 
pecially without  its  metrical  form)  aspires  to  be  regarded  as, 
at  all  events,  not  exhibiting  a  false  idea  of  the  Dantesque 
spirit  in  point  of  feeling  and  expression.    It  is  true,  I  have 
omitted  long  tedious  lectures  of  scholastic  divinity,  and  other 
learned  absurdities  of  the  time,  which  are  among  the  bars  to 
the  poem's  being  read  through,  even  in  Italy  (which  Foscolo 
tells  us  is  never  the  case) ;  and  I  have  compressed  the  work 
in  other  passages  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  formation 
nt  a  just  idea  of  the  author.    But  quite  enough  remains  to 
do  BO  in  every  respect ;  and  in  no  part  of  it  have  I  made  ad- 
ditions or  alterations.     There  is  warrant — I  hope  I  may  say 
letter — for  every  thing  put  down.     Dante  is  the  greatest  poet 
Ibr  intensity  that  ever  lived  ;  and  he  excites  a  correspond- 
ing emotion  in  his  reader — I  wish  I  could  say,  alwajrs  on 
the  poet's  side ;  but  his  ferocious  hates  and  bigotries  too  often 
tempt  us  to  hate  the  bigot,  and  always  compel  us  to  take 
part  vriih  the  fellow-creatures  whom  be  outrsCges.    At  least, 
such  is  their  effect  on  myself.    Such  a  man,  however,  is  the 
last  whom  a  reporter  is  inclined  to  misrepresent.     We  re- 
spect his  sincerity  too  much,  ferocious  though  it  be ;  and  we 
liLe  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  recoil  of  his  curses 
and  maledictions.     I  hope  I  have  not  omitted  one.     On  the 
other  hand,  as  little  have  I  closed  my  feelings  'against  the 
lovely  and  enchanting  sweetness  which  this  great  semi-bar- 
barian sometimes  so  affectingly  utters.     On  those  occasions 

1  "  It  H  probable  tbat  a  prose  translation  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the  ge- 
nius ani  manner  of  this  poet  than  any  metrical  one."    Vol.  L  p.  310. 
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he  is  like  an  angel  enclosed  for  penance  in  some  furious  gi- 
ant, and  permitted  to  weep  through  the  creatiure's  eyes. 

The  stories  from  goodnatured  Piilci  I  have  been  obliged 
to  compress  for  other  reasons — chiefly  their  excessive  diffusa- 
ness.  A  paragraph  of  the  version  will  sometimes  comprise 
many  pages.  Those  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  are  more  exact ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind,  that  no- 
thing is  added  to  any  of  the  poets,  diflerent  as  the  case  might 
seem  here  and  there,  on  comparison  with  the  originals.  An 
equivalent  for  whatever  is  said  is  to  be  found  in  some  part  of 
the  context — ^generally  in  letter,  always  in  spirit  The  least 
characteristically  exact  passages  are,  some  in  the  love-scenes 
of  Tasso ;  for  I  have  omitted  the  plays  upon  words  and  oth- 
er corruptions  in  style,  in  which  that  poet  pennitted  himself 
to  indulge.  But  I  have  noticed  the  circumstance  in  the  com- 
ment In  other  respects,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  my 
version  convey  some  idea  of  the  diflerent  styles  and  genius 
of  the  writers, — of  the  severe  passion  of  Dante,  the  overflow- 
ing gaiety  and  aflecting  sympathies  of  Pulci,  several  of  whose 
passages  in  the  Battle  of  Roncesvalles  are  masterpieces  of 
pathos ;  the  romantic  and  inventive  elegance  of  Boiardo ;  the 
great  cheerfuLuniversality  of  Ariosto,  Uke  a  healthy  anima 
mundi  ;  and  the  ambitious  irritability,  the  fairy  imagination, 
and  tender  but  somewhat  efleminate  voluptuousness  of  the 
poet  of  Armida  and  Rinaldo.  I  do  not  pretend  that  prose 
versions  of  passages  from  these  writers  can  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  metrical  ones,  supposing  proper  metrical  ones  at- 
tainable. They  demand  them  more  than  Dante,  the  tone 
and  manner  in  their  case  being  of  more  importance  to  the 
eflect  But  with  all  due  respect  to  such  translators  as  Har- 
rington, Rose,  and  Wiffen,  their  books  are  not  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  even  in  manner.     Harrington,  the  gay  "godson"  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  is  not  always  unlike  Ariosto ;  but  when 
not  in  good  spirits  he  becomes  as  dull  as  if  her  majesty  had 
fiowned  on  him.  Rose  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  scholar ; 
yet  he  has  undoubtedly  turned  the  ease  and  animation  of 
his  original  into  inversion  and  insipidity.  And  Wiffen, 
though  elegant  and  even  poetical,  did  an  unfortunate  thing 
for  TasBO^  when  he  gave  an  additional  line  and  a  number 
of  paraphrastic  thoughts  to  a  stanza  already  tending  to  the 
superfluous.  Fair&x  himself,  who  upon  the  whole,  and  with 
regard  to  a  work  of  any  leugth,  is  the  best  metrical  translator 
our  language  has  seen,  and,  like  Chapman,  a  genuine  poet, 
strangely  aggravated  the  sins  of  prettiness  and  conceit  in 
his  original,  and  added  to  them  a  love  of  tautology  amount- 
ing to  that  of  a  lawyer.  As  to  Hoole,  he  is  below  criticism  ; 
and  other  versions  I  have  not  happened  to  see.  Now  if  I 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  language,  I  confess  I 
would  rather  get  any  friend  who  had  to  read  to  me  a  passage 
out  of  Dante,  Tasso,  or  Ariosto,  into  the  first  simple  prose 
that  offered  itself,  than  go  to  any  of  the  above  translators  for 
a  taste  of  it,  Fairfax  excepted ;  and  we  have  seen  with  how 
much  allowance  his  sample  would  have  to  be  taken.  I  have 
therefore,  with  some  restrictions,  only  ventured  to  do  for  the 
public  what  I  would  have  had  a  friend  do  for  myself. 

TheCrUical  and  Biographical  Notices  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  so  long  at  first ;  but  the  interest  grew  upon  me ; 
and  I  hope  the  reader  will  regard  some  of  them — Dante's 
and  Tasso's  in  particular — as  being  "stories"  themselves, 
after  their  kind, — "  stories,  alas,  too  true  ;"  "  romances  of 
real  life."  The  extraordinary  character  of  Dante,  which  is 
personally  mixed  up  with  his  writings  beyond  that  of  any 
other  poet,  has  led  me  into  references  to  his  church  and  creed, 
unavoidable  at  any  time  in  the  endeavour  to  give  a  thorough 
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estimate  of  his  genius,  and  singularly  demanded  by  certain 
phenomena  of  the  present  day.  I  bold  those  phenomena  to 
be  alike  absurd  and  fugitive ;  but  only  so  by  reason  of  their 
being  openly  so  proclaimed  ;  for  mankind  have  a  tendency 
to  the  absurd,  if  their  imaginations  are  not  properly  directed ; 
and  one  of  the  uses  of  poetry  is,  to  keep  the  faculty  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  cause  it  to  know  its  boundaries.  Dante, 
in  the  fierce  egotism  of  his  passions,  and  the  strange  identi- 
fication of  his  knowledge  with  all  that  was  knowable,  would 
&in  have  made  his  poetry  both  a  sword  against  individuals, 
and  a  prop  for  the  support  of  the  superstition  that  corrupted 
them.  This  was  reversing  the  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a 
great  man ;  and  there  happen  to  be  existing  reasons  why  it 
is  salutary  to  shew  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  must 
not  have  his  barbarism  confounded  with  his  strength.  Mach- 
iavelli  was  of  opinion,  that  if  Christianity  had  not  reverted 
to  its  first  principles,  by  means  of  the  poverty  and  pious  lives 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,*  the  faith  would  have  been 
lost.  It  may  have  been ;  but  such  are  not  the  secrets  of  its 
preservation  in  times  of  science  and  progression,  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  established  itself  among  all  classes,  and 
nothing  is  taken  for  granted,  as  it  used  to  be.  A  few  per- 
sons here  and  there,  who  confound  a  religious  reaction  in  a 
corner  with  the  reverse  of  the  fact  all  over  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, may  persuade  themselves,  if  they  please,  that  the  world 

^  DUeorri  topra  la  Prima  Deea  di  Tito  Lima,  lib.  iiu  cap.  i.  At  p.  136  of 
the  preoent  volame  I  have  too  hastily  called  St  Dominic  "  the  founder  of  the 
InquiBition.*'  It  is  ^nerally  conceded,  I  believe,  by  candid  Protestant  in- 
quiren,  that  he  was  not,  whatever  zeal  in  the  foundation  and  support  of  the 
tribunal  may  have  been  manifested  by  his  order.  But  tliis  does  not  acquit  him 
of  the  cruelty  for  which  he  has  been  praised  by  Dante :  he  joined  in  the  ran- 
guinary  persecution  of  the  Albigen 
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has  DOC  advanced  in  knowledge  for  the  last  three  centuriefl^ 
and  80  get  up  and  cry  aloud  to  us  outctf  obedete  horn-books; 
bat  the  community  laugh  at  them.  Every  body  else  is  in- 
quiffing  into  first  principles,  while  they  are  dogmatising  on 
a  forty-ninth  proposition.  The  Irish  themselves,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  care  more  for  their  pastors  than  for  the  pope ; 
and  if  any  body  wishes  to  know  what  is  thought  of  his  holi- 
ness at  head-quarters,  let  him  consult  the  remarkable  and 
admiraUe  pamphlet  which  has  lately  issued  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  MazzinL*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  excellent 
Roman  Catholics ;  I  have  suffered  in  behalf  of  their  eman- 
cipation, and  would  do  so  again  to-morrow ;  but  I  believe 
that  if  even  their  external  form  of  Christianity  has  any 
chance  of  survival  three  himdred  years  hence,  it  will  have 
been  owing  to  the  appearance  meanwhile  of  some  extraordi- 
nary man  in  power,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  worldly  interests, 
or  rather  in  charitable  and  sage  inclusion  of  them,  shall  have 
proclaimed  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  living  in  the  flower 
of  Christian  charity,  instead  of  the  husks  and  thorns  which 
may  have  been  necessary  to  guard  it.  If  it  were  possible 
for  some  new  and  wonderful  pope  to  make  this  change,  and 
dratf  a  line  between  these  two  Christian  epochs,  like  that 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  world  would  feel 
inclined  to  prostrate  itself  again  and  for  ever  at  the  feet  of 
Rome.  In  a  catholic  state  of  things  like  that,  delighted 
should  I  be,  for  one,  to  be  among  the  humblest  of  its  com- 
municants. How  beautiful  would  their  organs  be  then  ! 
bow  ascending  to  an  unperplexing  Heaven  their  incense ! 

•  It  H  entitled,  "  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Pope  ;**  and  is  full,  not  only  of 
the  eloqoence  of  zeal,  and  of  eYidencee  of  intellectual  power,  but  of  the  moit 
csMNif  and  initriictiye  infonnation. 
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how  unselfish  their  salvation !   how  intelligible  their  talk 
about  justice  and  love ! 

But  if  charity  (and  by  charity  I  do  not  mean  mere  tolera- 
tion, or  any  other  pretended  right  to  permit  others  to  have 
eyes  like  ourselves,  but  whatever  the  beautiful  Greek  word 
impUes  of  good  and  lovely),  if  this  truly  and  only  divine  con- 
summation of  all  Christian  doctrine  be  not  thought  capable 
of  taking  a  fana  of  belief  ^'  strong^  enough,  Superstition  must 
kx>k  out  for  some  new  mode  of  dictation  altogether ;  for  the 
world  is  outgrowmg  the  old. 


I  cannot,  in  gratitude  for  the  focilities  afforded  to  myself 
as  well  as  for  a  more  obviouis  and  pubUc  reason,  dismiss  this 
Prefieu^e  without  congratulating  men  of  letters  on  the  estab- 
lishment and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  London  LAbrary, 
an  institution  foimded  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
subscribers  with  such  books,  at  their  own  homes,  as  could 
only  be  consulted  hitherto  at  the  British  Museum.  The  sole 
objection  to  the  Museum  is  thus  done  away,  and  the  Uterary 
world  has  a  &ir  prospect  of  possessing  two  book-institittions 
instead  of  one,  each  with  its  distinct  claims  to  regard,  and  pre- 
senting in  combination  all  that  the  student  can  wish ;  for 
while  it  is  highly  desirable  that  authors  should  be  able  to  have 
standard  works  at  their  command,  when  sickness  or  other 
circumstances  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  to  the  Mu- 
seum, it  is  undoubtedly  requisite  that  one  great  collection 
should  exist  in  which  they  are  sure  to  find  the  same  works 
unremoved,  in  case  of  necessity, — not  to  mention  curious  vol- 
umes of  all  sorts,  manuscripts,  and  a  world  of  books  of  reference. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICE 


DANTE'S  LIFE  AND  GENIUS.* 


Dante  was  a  very  great  poet,  a  msui  of  the  strongest  passions, 
a  claimant  of  unbounded  powers  to  lead  and  enlighten  the  world ; 
and  he  lived  in  a  semi-barbarous  age,  as  favourable  to  the  inten- 
sity of  his  imagination,  as  it  was  otherwise  to  the  rest  of  his  pre- 
tensions. Party  zeal,  and  the  fluctuations  of  moral  and  critical 
opinion,  have  at  different  periods  over- rated  and  depreciated  his 
memory  ;  and  if,  in  the  following  attempt  to  form  its  just  estimate, 
I  have  found  myself  compelled,  in  some  important  respects,  to 
differ  with  preceding  writers,  and  to  protest  in  particular  against 
his  being  regarded  as  a  proper  teacher  on  any  one  point,  poetry 
excepted,  and  as  far  as  all  such  genius  and  energy  cannot  in 
some  degree  help  being,  I  have  not  been  the  less  sensible  of  the 
wonderful  nature  of  that  genius,  while  acting  within  the  circle  to 
which  it  belongs.  Dante  was  indeed  so  great  a  poet,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibited  in  his  personal  character  such  a  mortifying 
exception  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  natural  wisdom  and  tem- 
per of  great  poets ;  in  other  words,  he  was  such  a  bigoted  and 
exasperated  man,  and  sullied  his  imagination  with  so  much  that 

*  Ab  notices  of  Dante^s  life  have  often  been  little  but  repetitions  of  former 
ones,  I  think  it  due  to  the  painstaking  character  of  this  volume  to  state,  that 
besides  consulting  various  commentators  and  critics,  from  Boccaccio  to  Frati- 
eellj  and  others,  I  have  diligently  perused  the  Vita  di  Dante,  by  Cesare  Balbo, 
with  Rocco's  annotations  ;  the  Hisioire  Liiteraire  d'ltalie,  by  Gingu^n^  ;  the 
DiMcoT$o  tul  Tetto  della  Commedia,  by  Foscolo  ;  the  Amori  e  Rime  di  Dante 
of  Arrivabene  ;  the  Veltro  AUegorico  di  Dante,  by  Troja ;  and  Ozanam's 
Dmde  et  la  Pkilotophie  Catkolique  au  Treixihne  Siiele. 
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is  contradictory  to  good  feeling,  in  matters  divine  as  well  as  hu- 
man ;  that  I  should  not  have  thought  myself  justified  in  assisting, 
however  humbly,  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  writings,  had  I 
not  believed  a  time  to  have  arrived,  when  the  community  may 
profit  both  from  the  marvels  of  his  power  and  the  melancholy  ab- 
surdity  of  its  contradictions. 

Dante  Alighieri,  who  has  always  been  known  by  his  Christian 
rather  than  surname  (partly  owing  to  the  Italian  predilection  for 
Christian  names,  and  partly  to  the  unsettled  state  of  patronymics 
in  his  time),  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  of  good  family  in  Florence, 
and  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  14th  of  May  1265  (sixty. three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chaucer).  The  stock  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Roman  origin,  of  the  race  of  the  Frangipani ;  but  the 
only  certain  trace  of  it  is  to  Cacciaguida,  a  Florentine  cavalier  of 
the  house  of  the  Elisei,  who  died  in  the  Crusades.  Dante  gives 
an  account  of  him  in  his  Paradiso.*  Cacciaguida  married  a 
lady  of  the  Alighieri  family  of  the  Valdipado ;  and,  giving  the 
name  to  one  of  his  children,  they  subsequently  retained  it  as  a 
patronymic  in  preference  to  their  own.  It  would  appear,  from 
the  same  poem,  not  only  that  the  Alighieri  were  the  more  impor- 
tant  house,  but  that  some  blot  had  darkened  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Elisei ;  perhaps  their  having  been  poor,  and  transplanted  (as  he 
seems  to  imply)  from  some  disreputable  district.  Perhaps  they 
were  known  to  have  been  of  ignoble  origin ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  most  philosophical  treatises,  he  bursts  into  an  extra- 
ordinary ebullition  of  ferocity  against  such  as  adduce  a  know, 
ledge  of  that  kind  as  an  argument  against  a  family's  acquired 
nobility  ;  affirming  that  such  brutal  stulT  should  be  answered  not 
with  words,  but  with  the  dagger.f  The  Elisei,  however,  must 
have  been  of  some  standing ;  for  Macchiavelli,  in  his  History  of 
Florence,  mentions  them  in  his  list  of  the  early  Guelph  and  Ghi- 

•  Canto  XV.  Sa 

t  For  the  doabt  apparently  implied  respecting  the  district,  see  canto  zvi.  43, 
or  the  summary  of  it  m  the  present  volume.  The  following  is  the  passage  al- 
luded to  in  the  philosophical  treatise :  "  Risponder  si  vorrebbe,  non  colle  paiole, 
ma  col  coltello,  a  tanU  bestialitlu"— .Conci/o,— Opere  Minorit  12mo.  Fir.  1834, 
vol.  ii.  p.  432.  «  Beautiful  mode"  (says  Ferticeii  in  a  note)  "  of  settling  ques- 
tions.'* 
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belline  parties,  where  the  side  which  they  take  is  different  from 
that  of  the  poet's  immediate  progenitors.*  The  arms  of  the 
Alighieri  (probably  occasioned  by  the  change  in  that  name,  for  it 
was  previously  written  Aldighieri)  are  interesting  on  account  of 
their  poetical  and  aspiring  character.  They  are  a  golden  wing 
on  a  field  azure. f 

It  is  generall)(  supposed  that  the  name  Dante  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Durante ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  though  the  poet  had  a 
nephew  so  called.  Dante  is  the  name  he  goes  by  in  the  gravest 
records,  in  law-proceedings,  in  his  epitaph,  in  the  mention  of  him 
put  by  himself  into  the  mouth  of  a  blessed  spirit.  Boccaccio  in- 
timates that  he  was  christened  Dante,  and  derives  the  name  from 
the  ablative  case  of  dans  (giving) — a  probable  etymology,  espe- 
cially for  a  Christian  appellation.  As  an  abbreviation  of  Du- 
rante, it  would  correspond  in  faniiliarity  with  the  Ben  of  Ben 
Jooson— a  diminutive  that  would  assuredly  not  have  been  used 
by  grave  people  on  occasions  like  those  mentioned,  though  a  wit 
of  the  day  gave  the  masons  a  shilling  to  carve  "  O  raro  Ben 
Jonson !"  on  his  grave-stone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  given  at  the 
font,  the  name  of  Ben  would  have  acquired  all  the  legal  gravity 
of  Benjamin.  In  the  English  Navy  List,  not  long  ago,  one  of 
our  gallant  admirals  used  to  figuro  as  "  Billy  Douglas." 

Of  the  mother  of  Dante  nothing  is  known  except  that  she  waa 


•  Jstcrie  Florentine,  u.  43  (in  Tuite  le  Opere,  4to.,  1550). 

t  The  name  has  been  varied  into  Allagheri,  Aligieri,  Alleghieri,  Alligheri, 
AUgeri,  with  the  accent  (generally  on  the  third,  bat  Boroetimefl  on  the  second 
■jUabto.  See  Foeoolo,  DUeormt  9ul  Tetlo,  p.  432.  He  sayi,  that  in  Veronat 
where  deacendanta  of  the  poet  surTive,  they  call  it  Aligeru  But  names,  lik« 
other  words,  often  wander  so  far  from  their  source,  that  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain it  Who  would  suppose  that  Pomfret  came  from  Pontefraet,  or  wig 
from  forrueea  ?  Coats  of  arms,  unless  in  very  special  mstances,  prove  nothing 
but  the  whims  of  the  heralds. 

Those  who  like  to  hear  of  anything  in  connexion  with  Dante  or  his  name, 
may  find  something  to  stir  their  fancies  m  4he  following  grim  significations  of 
the  word  in  the  dictionaries : 

•*  DmmU,  a  kind  of  great  wUd  beast  m  Africa,  that  hath  a  very  hard  skm." 
^Fhrk^§  DUtionmnf,  edited  by  Torreggiano. 

•*  DmmU,  an  animal  called  otharwise  the  Great  Beast.'*-  VoeahoUario  ddia 
Cnmrn.  Cmitpmdmt9,  Ven.  1739. 
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his  fiither's  second  wife,  and  that  her  Christian  name  was  Bella, 
or  perhaps  surname  Bello.  It  might,  however,  be  conjectured, 
from  the  remarkable  and  only  opportunity  which  our  author  has 
taken  of  alluding  to  her,  that  he  derived  his  disdainful  character 
rather  from  his  mother  than  father.*  The  father  appears  to  have 
died  during  the  boyhood  of  his  illustrious  son. 

The  future  poet,  before  he  had  completed  his  ;iinth  year,  con- 
ceived a  romantic  attachment  to  a  little  lady  who  had  just  entered 
hers,  and  who  has  attained  a  celebrity  of  which  she  was  destined 
to  know  nothing.  This  was  the  famous  Beatrice  Portinari, 
daughter  of  a  rich  Florentine  who  founded  more  than  one  char- 
itable institution.  She  married  another  man,  and  died  in  her 
youth  ;  but  retained  the  Platonical  homage  of  her  young  admirer, 
living  and  dead,  and  became  the  heroine  of  his  great  poem. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  reduce  any  portion  of  a  romance  to  the 
events  of  ordinary  life ;  but  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
merely  copy  from  one  another,  there  has  been  such  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  Dante's  biographers  to  overlook  at  least  one  disen- 
chanting conclusion  to  be  drawn  to  that  effect  from  the  poet's 
own  writings,  that  the  probable  truth  of  the  matter  must  here  for 
the  first  time  be  stated.  The  case,  indeed,  is  clear  enough  from 
his  account  of  it.  The  natural  tendencies  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment (ofbner  evinced  in  a  like  manner  than  the  world  in  general 
suppose)  not  only  made  the  boy-poet  fall  in  love,  but,  in  the  truly 
Elysian  state  of  the  heart  at  that  innocent  and  adoring  time  of 
life,  made  him  fiuicy  he  had  discovered  a  goddess  in  the  object 
of  his  love  ;  and  strength  of  purpose  as  well  as  imagination 
made  him  grow  up  in  the  fancy.  He  disclosed  himself,  as  time 
advanced,  only  by  his  manner — received  complacent  recognitions 
in  company  from  the  young  lady— offended  her  by  seeming  to 
devote  himself  to  another  (see  the  poem  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  begin- 
ning "  Ballata  io  vo") — rendered  himself  the  sport  of  her  and  her 
young  friends  by  his  adoring  timidity  (see  the  5th  and  6th  son- 
nets  in  the  same  work) — \i^  short,  constituted  her  a  paragon  of 

*  See  the  puBage  in  "  Hell/'  where  Virgil,  to  ezprees  his  enthusiastic  appro- 
bation of  the  scorn  and  cmelty  which  Dante  shews  to  one  of  the  condemned* 
embraces  and  kisses  him  for  a  right "  disdainfiil  soul,"  and  blesses  the  **  mother 
that  bora  him.'* 
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perfection,  and  enabled  her,  by  so  doing,  to  shew  that  she  was 
none.  He  says,  that  finding  himself  unexpectedly  near  her  one 
day  in  company,  he  trembled  so,  and  underwent  such  change  of 
ooontenance,  that  many  of  the  ladies  present  began  to  laugh  with 
her  about  him — **si  gabhavano  di  me"    And  he  adds,  in  verse, 

<*  Con  r  altre  donne  mia  vista  gabbate, 
E  non  pensate,  donna,  onde  n  movH 
Ch'  k)  yi  rasBembri  ■!  figiira  nova, 
Quando  riguanio  la  yottra  beltat«/'  &o. — Son.  5. 

**  You  laugh  with  the  other  ladies  to  see  how  I  look  (literally^ 
you  mock  my  appearance) ;  and  do  not  think,  lady,  what  it  is 
that  renders  me  so  strange  a  figure  at  sight  of  your  beauty." 

And  in  the  sonnet  that  follows,  he  accuses  her  of  preventing  pity 
of  him  in  others,  by  such  '*  killing  mockery"  as  makes  him  wish 
for  death  ("  la  pieta,  che  7  vastro  gahho  recinde,"  &c.)* 

Now,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  that  a  young  lady,  if  she  is  not  very 
wise,  may  laugh  at  her  lover  with  her  companions,  and  yet  re- 
turn his  love,  after  her  fashion  ;  but  the  fair  Portinari  laughs  and 
marries  another.  Some  less  melancholy  face,  some  more  intel- 
ligible  courtship,  triumphed  over  the  questionable  flattery  of  the 
poet's  gratuitous  worship ;  and  the  idol  of  Dante  Alighieri  be- 
came  the  wife  of  Mcsser  Simone  de'  Bardi.  Not  a  word  does  he 
say  oo  that  mortifying  point.  It  transpired  from  a  clause  in  her 
dither's  will.  And  yet  so  bent  arc  the  poet's  biographers  on 
leaving  a  romantic  doubt  in  one's  mind,  whether  Beatrice  may 
not  have  returned  his  passion,  that  not  only  do  all  of  them  (as  far 
as  I  have  observed)  agree  in  taking  no  notice  of  these  sonnets, 
but  the  author  of  the  treatise  entitled  DarUe  and  the  CathoHe 
Philosophy  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  "  in  spite"  (as  a  critic 
says)  **  of  the  Beatrice,  his  daughter,  wife  of  Messer  Simone  de* 
Bardi,  of  the  paternal  will,"  describes  her  as  dying  in  **  all  the 
lustre  of  virginity."!     T^®  assumption  appears  to  be  thus  glo- 

•  Opere  Miwni,  vol  iii.  12,  Flor.  1839,  pp.  392,  &c. 

t  *•  B^trix  quitU  la  terre  dans  Umt  T^clat  de  la  jenneaw  et  de  la  yirgiiiit^.'* 
See  the  work  as  abore  entiUed,  Pferis,  1840,  p.  60.  The  wordi  in  Latin,  •• 
^Mtod  Aoin  the  will  by  the  critic  alluded  to  in  the  Foreign  Qumrterly  Renism 
(NoL  65,  ait.  DrnnU  AUigkisri),  are,  "  Bid  filis  mm  et  uori  D.  (Domfaii) 
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riously  stated,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  notoriety  of  its  untruth.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Dante  himself  gave  the  cue  to  it  by 
more  than  silence  ;  for  he  not  only  vaunts  her  acquaintance  in 
the  next  world,  but  assumes  that  she  returns  his  love  in  that  re- 
gion, as  if  no  such  person  as  her  husband  could  have  existed,  at 
as  if  he  himself  had  not  been  married  also.  This  life-long  per- 
tinacity of  will  is  illustrative  of  his  whole  career. 

Meantime,  though  the  young  poet's  father  had  died,  nothing 
was  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  guardians,  or  perhaps  his  mother, 
to  furnish  him  with  an  excellent  education.  It  was  so  complete, 
as  to  enable  him  to  become  master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
time ;  and  he  added  to  this  learning  more  than  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing and  music.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  drawing  an  angel  in 
his  tablets  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Beatrice's  death.*  One  of 
his  instructors  was  Brunette  Latini,  the  most  famous  scholar  then 
living  ;  and  he  studied  both  at  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna. At  eighteen,  perhaps  sooner,  he  had  shewn  such  a  genius 
for  poetry  as  to  attract  the  friendship  of  Guide  Cavalcante,  a 
young  noble  of  a  philosophical  as  well  as  poetical  turn  of  mind, 
who  has  retained  a  reputation  with  posterity :  and  it  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Giotto,  who  drew 
his  likeness,  and  with  Casella,  the  musician,  whom  he  greets  with 
80  much  tenderness  in  the  other  world. 

Nor  were  his  duties  as  a  citizen  forgotten.  The  year  before 
Beatrice's  death,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  which  his 
countrymen  gained  against  the  people  of  Arezzo  ;  and  the  year 
afler  it  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Caprona  from  the  Pisans. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  once  studied  medicine  with  a  view 
to  it  as  a  profession  ;  but  the  conjecture  probably  originated  in 
nothing  more  than  his  having  entered  himself  of  one  of  the  city- 
companies  (which  happened  to  be  the  medical)  for  the  purpose  of 

Simonis  de  Bardis."  **  Bici"  ui  the  Latin  dative  case  of  Bice»  the  abbreviatkNi 
of  Beatrice.  This  employment,  by  the  way,  of  an  abbreviated  name  in  a 
will,  may  seem  to  go  counter  to  the  deductions  respecting  the  name  of  Dante. 
And  it  may  really  do  so.  Yet  a  will  is  not  an  epitaph,  nor  the  address  of  a 
beatified  spirit ;  neither  is  equal  famiUarity  perhaps  implied,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  the  abbreviated  names  of  male  and  female. 
•  Vita  Nuava,  ut  sup.  p.  343. 
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qualifying,  himself  to  accept  office ;  a  condition  exacted  of  the 
gentry  by  the  then  democratic  tendencies  of  the  republic.  It  is 
asserted  also,  by  an  early  commentator,  that  he  entered  the  Fran- 
cisean  order  of  friars,  but  quitted  it  before  he  was  professed ;  and,, 
indeed,  the  circumstance  is  not  unlikely,  considering  his  agitated 
and  impatient  turn  of  mind.  Perhaps  he  fancied  that  he  had 
done  with  the  world  when  it  lost  the  wife  of  Simone  de'  Bardi. 

Weddings  that  might  have  taken  place,  but  do  not,  are  like  the 
reigns  of  deceased  heirs-apparent ;  every  thing  is  assumable  in 
their  favour,  checked  only  by  the  histories  of  husbands  and  kings. 
Would  the  great  but  splenetic  poet  have  made  an  angel  and  a 
saint  of  Beatrice,  had  he  married  her?  He  never  utters  the 
name  of  the  woman  whom  he  did  marry. 

Gremma  Donati  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  powerful  family  of 
that  name.  It  seems  not  improbable,  from  some  passages  in  his 
works,  that  she  was  the  young  lady  whom  he  speaks  of  as  taking 
pity  on  him  on  account  of  his  passion  for  Beatrice  ;*  and  in  com- 
mon justice  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  it  is  surely 
to  be  concluded,  that  he  felt  some  soft  of  passion  for  his  bride,  if 
not  of  a  very  spiritual  sort ;  though  he  aflerwards  did  not  scruple 
to  intimate  that  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  Beatrice  is  made  to 
rebuke  him  in  the  other  world  for  thinking  of  any  body  after  her- 
aelf.f     At  any  rate,  he  probably  roused  what  was  excitable  in 

•  ViU  NuotM,  p.  345. 

t  lo  the  article  on  Dante,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  (at  mipra), 
the  exordiam  of  which  made  me  hope  that  the  eloquent  and  aaramption-de- 
DouDcing  writer  was  going  to  supply  a  good  final  account  of  his  author,  equally 
■atisiactory  for  its  feeUng  and  its  facts,  but  which  ended  in  little  better  than  the 
CttBtomary  gratuitousness  of  wholesale  panegyric,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
union  with  Gemma  Donati  characterised  as  **  calm  and  cold« — ^rather  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  social  duty  than  the  result  of  an  irresiBtible  impulse  of  the 
heart/*  p.  15.  The  accomplishment  of  the  "social  duty"  is  an  assumption, 
not  Tery  probable  with  regard  to  any  body,  and  much  less  so  in  a  fiery  Italian 
of  twenty-six ;  but  the  addition  of  the  epithets,  **  calm  and  cold,"  gives  it  a 
sort  of  horror.  A  reader  of  this  article,  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of 
ability  bat  of  great  wilfulness,  is  tempted  to  express  the  disappomtment  it  has 
giren  him  in  plainer  terms  than  might  be  wished,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary license  which  its  writer  does  not  scruple  to  allow  to  his  own  fanoiaSi 
in  expreswng  his  opinion  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  think  the  fanciea  of  othen. 
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Yds  wife's  temper,  with  provocations  from  his  own ;  for  the  nature 
of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  doubted,  whereas  there  is  nothing  but 
tradition  to  shew  for  the  bitterness  of  hers.  Foscolo  is  of  opinicm 
that  the  tradition  itself  arose  simply  from  a  rhetorical  flourish  of 
Boccaccio's,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  against  the  marriages  of  men 
of  letters;  though  Boccaccio  himself  expressly  adds,  that  he 
knows  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poet's  wife,  except  that 
her  husband,  after  quitting  Florence,  would  never  either  come 
where  she  was,  or  suffer  her  to  come  to  him,  mother  as  she  was 
by  him  of  so  many  children  ; — a  statement,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  a  little  encouraging  to  the  tradition.*  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Dante  married  in  his  twenty -sixth  year ;  wrote  an  adoring  ac- 
count of  his  first  love  (the  Vita  Nuova)  in  his  twenty-eighth ; 
and  among  the  six  children  which  Gemma  brought  him,  had  a 
daughter  whom  he  named  Beatrice,  in  honour,  it  is  understood, 
of  the  fair  Portinari ;  which  surely  was  either  a  very  great  com- 
pliment, or  no  mean  trial  to  the  temper  of  the  mother.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  their  domestic  intercourse  was  interrupted,  and 
what  absolute  uncertsdnty  there  is  respecting  it,  except  as  &r  as 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  his  own  temper  and  history. 

Italy,  in  those  days,  was  divided  into  the  parties  of  Guelphs 
and  Ghibcllines ;  the  former,  the  advocates  of  general  church- 
ascendancy  and  local  government ;  the  latter,  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Roman 
Ceesar,  and  paramount  over  the  Pope.  In  Florence,  the  Guelphs 
had  for  a  long  time  been  so  triumphant  as  to  keep  the  Ghibellines 
in  a  state  of  banishment.  Dante  was  bom  and  bred  a  Guelph : 
he  had  twice  borne  arms  for  his  country  against  Ghibelline 
neighbours ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  in  the  ninth  of 

•  "  Le  invettive  contr'  ossa  per  tanti  secoli  originarono  dalla  enumerazione 
rettorica  del  Boccaccio  di  tatti  gli  inconvenieiiti  del  matrimonio,  e  dove  per  al- 
tro  ei  dichiara, — *  Certo  io  non  afferroo  queste  cose  a  Dante  easere  awenute, 
che  non  lo  so ;  comech^  vero  ma,  che  o  a  simili  cose  a  queste,  o  ad  altro  cho 
ne  fuBse  cagione,  egli  una  volla  da  lei  partitosi,  che  per  consolazione  dc'  puoi 
afianni  gli  era  stata  data,  mai  nb  dove  ella  fusse  voUe  venire,  nfe  Boffer8e  che 
dove  egli  fnsse  ella  veniase  giammai,  con  tutto  che  di  piti  figliuoli  egli  insieme 
con  lei  fosse  porento.'  "—DUcorw  tul  Tetto,  ut  sup.  Londra,  Pickering, 
1895,  p.  164. 
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his  murriage,  and  last  of  his  residence  with  his  wife,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  temporary  administrators  of  affairs,  called 
Prion ; — ^functicmaries  who  held  office  only  for  two  months. 

UnlbrtiiDately,  at  that  moment,  his  party  had  become  subdivi* 
ded  into  the  Auctions  of  the  Whites  and  Blacks,  or  iCdherents  of 
two  different  sides  in  a  dispute  that  took  place  in  Pistoia.     The 
oQDsequences  becoming  serious,  the  Blacks  proposed  to  bring  in, 
as  mediator,  the  French  Prince,  Charles  of  Valois,  then  in  arms 
for  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor ;  but  the  Whites,  of  whom 
Dante  was  one,  wero  hostile  to  the  measure ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  he  and  his  brother  magistrates  expelled  for  a  time  the 
heads  of  both  factions,  to  the  satisfaction  of  neither.    The  Whites 
accused  them  of  secretly  leaning  to  the  Ghibellines,  and  the 
Blacks  of  openly  &vouring  the  Whites ;  who  being,  indeed,  al- 
lowed to  come  back  before  their  time,  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
the  unwholesomeness  of  their  place  of  exile,  which  was  &tal  to 
Dante's  friend  Cavalcante,  gave  a  colour  to  the  charge.     Dante 
an-swered  it  by  saying,  that  he  had  then  quitted  office ;  but  he 
could  not  show  that  he  had  lost  his  influence.     Meantime,  Charles 
was  still  urged  to  interfere,  and  Dante  was  sent  ambassador  to 
the  Pope  to  obtain  his  disapprobation  of  the  interference ;  but  the 
Pope  (Boniface  the  Eighth),  who  had  probably  discovered  that 
the  Whites  had  ceased  to  care  for  any  thing  but  their  own  dis- 
putes, and  who,  at  all  events,  did  not  like  their  objection  to  his 
representative,   beguiled   the   ambassador   and  encouraged  the 
French  prince ;  the  Blacks,  in  consequence,  regained  their  as- 
cendancy ;  and  the  luckless  poet,  during  his  absence,  was  de- 
nounced as  a  corrupt  administrator  of  affairs,  guilty  of  pecula- 
tion ;  was  severely  mulcted  ;   banished  from  Tuscany  for  two 
years;  and  subsequently,  for  contumaciousness,  was  sentenced 
to  be  hurrU  aUve,  in  case  he  returned  ever.    He  never  did  return. 
From  that  day  forth,  Dante  never  beheld  again  his  home  or  his 
wife.     Her  relations  obtained  possession  of  power,  but  no  use 
was  made  of  it  except  to  keep  him  in  exile.     He  had  not  accord- 
ed with  them ;  and  perhaps  half  the  secret  of  his  conjugal  dis- 
comfort was  owing  to  politics.     It  is  the  opinion  o^some,  that  the 
married  couple  were  not  sorry  to  part ;  others  think  that  the  wife 
remained  behind,  solely  to  scrape  together  what  property  she 
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could,  and  bring  up  the  children.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  she 
never  lived  with  him  more. 

Dante  now  certainly  did  what  his  enemies  had  accused  him  of 
wishing  to  do :  he  joined  the  old  exiles  whom  he  had  helped  to 
make  such,'  the  party  of  the  Ghibellines.  He  alleges,  that  he 
never  was  really  of  any  party  but  his  own ;  a  naive  ccrafession, 
probably  true  in  one  sense,  considering  his  scorn  of  other  pec^le, 
his  great  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  large  views  he  had  for 
the  whole  Italian  people.  And,  indeed,  he  soon  quarrelled  in 
private  with  the  individuals  composing  his  new  party,  however 
staunch  he  apparently  remained  to  their  cause.  His  former  as- 
sociates he  had  learnt  to  hate  ibr  their  differences  with  him  and 
for  their  self-seeking ;  he  hated  the  Pope  for  deceiving  him ;  lie 
hated  the  Pope's  French  allies  for  being  his  allies,  and  interfere 
ing  with  Florence  ;  and  he  had  come  to  love  the  Emperor  (or  be- 
ing hated  by  them  all,  and  for  holding  out  (as  he  &ncied)  the  only 
chance  of  reuniting  Italy  to  their  confusion,  and  making  her  the 
restorer  of  himself,  and  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

With  these  feelings  in  his  heart,  no  money  in  his  purse,  and  no 
place  in  which  to  lay  his  head,  except  such  as  chance-patrons  af- 
forded him,  he  now  began  to  wander  over  Italy,  like  some  lonely 
lion  of  a  man,  '*  grudging  in  his  great  disdain."  At  one  moment 
he  was  conspiring  and  hoping ;  at  another,  despairing  and  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  his  beautiful  Florence :  now  again  catch- 
ing hope  from  some  new  movement  of  the  Emperor's ;  and  theUi 
not  very  handsomely  threatening  and  re-abusing  her ;  but  always 
pondering  and  grieving,  or  trying  to  appease  his  thoughts  with 
some  composition,  chiefly  of  his  great  work.  It  is  ocmjectured, 
that  whenever  anything  particularly  affected  him,  whether  with 
joy  or  sorrow,  he  put  it,  hot  with  the  impression,  into  his  "  sacred 
poem."  Every  body  who  jarred  against  his  sense  of  right  or  his 
prejudices  he  sent  to  the  infernal  regions,  friend  or  foe :  the 
strangest  people  who  sided  with  them  (but  certainly  no  pers(Mial 
foe)  he  exalted  to  heaven.  He  encouraged,  if  not  personally  as- 
sisted, two  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Ghibellines  against  Flor- 
ence ;  wrote,  i)esides  his  great  work,  a  book  of  mixed  prose  and 
poetry  on  "  Love  and  Virtue"  (the  ConvUo,  or  Banquet) ;  a 
Latin  treatise  on  Monarchy  {de  Manarekia\  reoonomendiDg  the 
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^  divine  right"  of  the  Emperor  ;  another  in  two  parts,  and  in  the 
same  language,  on  the  Vernacular  Tongue  {de  Vtdgari  Eloquio); 
and  learnt  to  know  meanwhile,  as  he  afiectingly  tells  us,  <<  how 
hard  it  was  to  climb  other  people's  stairs,  and  how  salt  the  taste 
of  bread  is  that  is  not  our  own."  It  is  even  thought  not  improb- 
able, from  one  awful  passage  of  his  poem,  that  he  may  have 
"  placed  himself  in  some  public  way,"  and,  '<  stripping  his  yis" 
age  of  all  shame,  and  trembling  in  his  very  vitals,"  have  stretched 
out  his  hand  "  for  charity"* — an  image  of  suffering,  which| 
proud  as  he  was,  yet  considering  how  great  a  man,  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one's  common  nature  stoop  down  for  pardon  at 
his  feet ;  and  yet  he  should  first  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of 
that  nature  for  his  outrages  on  God  and  man. 

Several  of  the  princes  and  feudal  chieftains  of  Italy  enter, 
tained  the  poet  for  a  while  in  their  houses ;  but  genius  and 
worldly  power,  unless  for  worldly  purposes,  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cord, especially  in  tempers  like  his.  There  must  be  great  wis- 
dom and  amiableness  on  both  sides  to  save  them  from  je&lousy  of 
one  another's  pretensions.  Dante  was  not  the  man  to  give  and  take 
in  such  matters  on  equal  terms  ;  and  henc6  he  b  at  one  time  in 
a  palace,  and  at  another  in  a  solitude.  Now  he  is  in  Sienna,  now 
in  Arezzo,  now  in  Bologna ;  then  probably  in  Verona  with  Can 
Grande's  elder  brother  ;  then  (if  we  are  to  believe  those  who  have 
tracked  his  steps)  in  Casentino  ;  then  with  the  Marchese  Moroello 
Malaspina  in  Lunigiana  ;  then  with  the  great  Ghibelline  chief- 
tain Faggiuola  in  the  mountains  near  Urbino ;  then  in  Romagna, 
in  Padua,  in  Paris  (arguing  with  the  churchmen),  some  say  in 
Germany,  and  at  Oxford  ;  then  again  in  Italy  ;  in  Lucca  (where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  relapsed  from  his  fidelity  to  Beatrice  in 
favour  of  a  certain  "  Gentucca") ;  then  again  in  Verona  with 
the  new  prince,  the  famous  Can  Grande  (where  his  sarcasms  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  him  a  doubtful  hospitality) ;  then  in  a  monas- 
tery in  the  mountains  of  Umbria  ;  in  Udine ;  in  Ravenna ;  and 
there  at  length  he  put  up  for  the  rest  of  his  life  with  his  last  and 
best  friend,  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  not  the  fiither,  but  the 
nephew  of  the  hapless  Francesca. 

•  FoMolo,  in  the  Edinbwrgk  Rwiew,  vol.  zzz.  p.  951. 
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It  was  probably  in  the  middle  period  of  his  ^ile,  that  in  one 
of  the  moments  of  his  greatest  longing  for  his  native  country,  he 
wrote  that  affecting  passage  in  the  ConvitOy  which  was  evidently 
a  direct  effort  at  conciliation.  Excusing  himself  for  some  harsh- 
ness and  obscurity  in  the  style  of  that  work,  he  exclaims,  ^*  Ah  ! 
would  it  had  pleased  the  Dispenser  of  all  things  that  this  excuse 
had  never  been  needed ;  that  neither  others  had  done  me  wrong, 
nor  myself  undergone  penalty  undeservedly — the  penalty,  I  say, 
of  exile  and  of  poverty.  For  it  pleased  the  citizens  of  the  fair- 
est and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome— Florence— to  cast  me 
out  of  her  most  sweet  bosom,  where  I  was  bom,  and  bred,  and 
passed  half  of  the  life  of  man,  and  in  which,  with  her  good  leave, 
I  still  desire  with  all  my  heart  to  repose  my  weary  spirit,  and 
finish  the  days  allotted  me  ;  and  so  i  have  wandered  in  alnKwt 
every  place  to  which  our  language  extends,  a  strtinger,  almost  a 
beggar,  exposing  against  my  will  the  wounds  given  me  by  for- 
tune, too  often  unjustly  imputed  to  the  sufferer's  fault.  Truly  I 
have  been  a  vessel  without  sail  and  without  rudder,  driven  about 
upon  different  ports  and  shores  by  the  dry  wmd  that  springs  out 
of  dolorous  poverty  ;  and  hence  have  I  appeared  vile  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  who,  perhaps,  by  some  better  report  had  conceived  of 
me  a  different  impression,  cmd  in  whose  sight  not  only  has  my 
person  become  thus  debased,  but  an  unworthy  opinion  created  of 
every  thing  which  I  did,  or  which  I  had  to  do."* 

'•  «  Ahi  piaciato  foHe  al  Dispensatore  dell'  univerao,  cho  la  cagione  della 
mia  Bciua  mai  non  foaw  Btata ;  che  nh  altri  contro  a  me  avria  fallato,  n^  io 
soflferto  avrei  pena  ingiuitainente ;  pena,  dico,  c["esUio  e  di  povcrtk.  PoicM 
fa  piacere  de'  cittadini  della  belluBima  e  famoeiasima  figlia  di  Roma,  Fiorenza, 
di  gettarmi  fuori  del  suo  dolcusimo  aeno  (nel  quale  nato  e  nudrito  fiii  sino  al 
cdmo  della  mia  vita,  e  nel  quale,  con  buona  pace  di  quclla,  desidero  con  tutto  il 
core  di  rtpoBare  1*  animo  stauco,  e  terminare  il  tempo  che  m*  6  dato  ) ;  per  Io 
parti  quasi  tutte,  alle  quali  questa  lingua  si  stende,  peregrino,  quasi  raendican- 
do,  Bono  andato,  mostrando  contro  a  mia  voglia  la  piaga  della  fortuna,  che  miolc 
ingiuBtamente  al  piagato  molte  volte  easere  imputata.  Veramente  io  aono 
■tato  legno  sanza  vela  e  aanaui  govemo,  portato  a  diversi  port!  e  foci  e  liti  dal 
vento  secco  che  vapora  la  dolorosa  poverty  ;  e  sono  vile  ap^arito  agli  occhi  a 
molti,  che  forse  per  alcuna  fama  in  altra  forma  mi  aveano  immaginato  ;  nel 
cospetto  de*  quali  non  solamente  mia  persona  invili6,  ma  di  minor  pregio  si  fece 
ogni  opera,  si  gi&  fatta,  come  quella  che  foHO  a  faro." — Opere  Minori,  ut 
sup.  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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How  simply  and  strongly  written !  How  full  of  the  touching 
yet  undegrading  commiseration  which  adversity  has  a  right  to 
take  upon  ifiself,  when  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  of 
manly  endeavour  and  a  good  motive  !  How  could  such  a  man 
condescend  at  other  times  to  rage  with  abuse,  and  to  delight  him- 
self in  images  of  infernal  torment ! 

The  dates  of  these  fluctuations  of  feeling  towards  hb  native 
city  are  not  known ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  very  long 
before  his  abode  with  Can  Grande  that  he  received  permission  to 
return  to  Florence,  on  conditions  which  he  justly  refused  and  re- 
sented in  the  following  noble  letter  to  a  kinsman.  The  old  spell- 
ing of  the  original  (in  the  note)  is  retained  as  given  by  Foscolo 
in  the  article  on  "  Dante  "  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xxx. 
no.  60) ;  and  I  have  retained  also,  with  little  difference,  the  trans- 
lation which  accompanies  it : 

"  From  your  letter,  which  I  received  with  due  respect  and  af- 
fection, I  observe  how  much  ygu  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to 
my  country.  I  am  bound  to  you  the  more  gratefully,  inasmuch 
as  an  exile  rarely  finds  a  friend.  But  afler  mature  consideration, 
I  must,  by  my  answer,  disappoint  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ; 
and  I  confide  in  the  judgment  to  which  your  impartiality  and 
prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written  to 
me,  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many  other  friends,  that 
by  a  decree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to 
Florence,,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolution  :  wherein,  my 
father,  I  see  two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent. 
I  speak  of  the  impertinence  of  those  who  mention  such  conditions 
to  me ;  for  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion, 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation,  then,  to  return  to 
his  country  glorious  to  d.  all.  (Dante  Allighieri),  afler  suffering 
in  exile  almost  fifteen  years  ?  Is  it  thus  they  would  recompense 
innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labour  and  fatigue 
of  unremitting  study  ?  Far  firom  the  man  who  is  familiar  with 
philosophy  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a  heart  of  earth,  that 
could  act  like  a  little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy  of  some 
others,  by  ofiering  himself  up  as  it  were  in  chains  :  far  from  the 
man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  compromise  by  his  money 
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with  his  persecutors.  No,  my  father,  this  is  not  the  way  that 
shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  I  will  return  with  hasty 
steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not 
derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  d.  (Dant^) ;  but  if  by  no 
such  way  Florence  can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never 
enter.  What !  shall  I  not  every  where  enjoy  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  stars  ?  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and 
delightful  truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  in- 
famous, to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  ?  Bread,  I  hope, 
will  not  fail  me."* 

Had  Dante's  pride  and  indignation  always  vented  themselves 
in  this  truly  exalted  manner,  never  could  the  admirers  of  his  ge- 
nius have  refuded  him  their  sympathy ;  and  never,  I  ocmceive, 
need  he  either  have  brought  his  exile  upon  him,  or  dosed  it  as 
he  did.     To  that  close  we  have  now  come,  and  it  is  truly  melan- 

*  "  In  licterif  veatrii  et  reyerentia  deUta  et  affiM^tioiie  rsceptii,  qnsm  repa- 
triatio  mea  cures  it  Tobis  ex  animo  grata  mente  ac  diligenti  animayeraione  cono^pi, 
etenim  tanto  me  districticit  obUgastb,  quanto  rariiis  ezules  invenire  amiooe  con- 
tingit  ad  Ulam  yero  ■ignificata  respondeo :  et  n  non  eateniis  qualitnr  fonam 
pasillanimitaB  appeteret  aliqaomm,  at  tub  examine  yeatri  conailii  ante  jodiciiim, 
afiectnoee  depoaco.  eeoe  igitur  qood  per  Ucteras  yeitii  mei :  q[ae  nepotii,  neenoa 
aUomm  qnamplanam  amicoram  ngnificatum  eet  mihL  per  oidinameutiim  na- 
per  factum  Florentie  taper  abeolutione  bannitorom.  quod  m  solyeie  yeUem  cer- 
tam  pecunie  quantitatem,  vellemque  pati  notam  oblationii  et  abeolyi  poewm 
et  redire  ut  preeeni.  in  quo  quidem  duo  ridenda  et  male  percohciliata  sunt. 
Pater,  dico  male  perconciliata  per  iUos  qui  tali  expretwrunt :  nam  yeetre  litere 
diKretiaif  et  confultius  clausulate  nicil  de  talibus  continebant.  eatne  iala  reyo- 
catio  gkvioBa  qua  d.  alL  (I  e.  Dantet  AUigheriut)  reyocatur  ad  patriam  per 
trilustriom  fere  perpetsns  exilium  7  hecne  meruit  conacientia  manifeeta  quibue- 
libet?  hec  midor  et  labor  continuatus  in  studiis?  abeit  a  yiro  philoeophie  domea- 
tica  temeraria  terreni  cordis  humilitas,  ut  more  cojusdam  cioli  et  aliorum  in- 
famiam  quasi  yinctus  ipse  se  patiatur  ofierri.  abeit  a  yiro  predicante  justiUam, 
nt  perpessus  injuriam  inferentibus.  yelud  benemerentibus,  pecuniam  suam  sd- 
vat  non  est  hec  yia  redeundi  ad  patriam,  Pater  mi,  sed  si  alia  per  yos,  ant 
deinde  per  alios  inyenietur  que  fame  d.  (DantU)  que  onori  non  deroget,  illam 
non  lentis  passibus  acceptaba  quod  si  per  nullam  talem  Florentia  iotroitur, 
nunquam  Florentiam  introibo.  quidni  ?  nonne  solis  astrorumque  specula  ubique 
conspiciam?  nonno  dulcissimas  yeritates  potero  speculari  ubique  sub  celo,  ni 
prius  inglorium,  imo  ignominiosom  popuk),  Florentineque  dyitati  me  reddam  ? 
qnippe  panis  non  defieiet" 
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choly  and  mortifying.  Failure  in  a  negotiation  wiUi  the  Vene- 
tians for  his  patron,  Guido  Novello,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last  bitter  drop  which  made  the  cup  of  his  endurance  run  over. 
He  returned  from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  worn  out,  and  there  died, 
after  fifteen  years'  absence  from  his  country,  in  the  year  1231, 
aged  fifty-seven.  His  life  had  been  so  agitated,  that  it  probably 
would  not  have  lasted  so  long,  but  for  the  solace  of  his  peetry, 
and  the  glory  which  he  knew  it  must  produce  him.  Guido  gave 
him  a  sumptuous  funeral,  and  intended  to  give  him  a  monument ; 
but  such  was  the  state  of  Italy  in  those  times,  that  he  himself 
died  in  exile  the  year  after.  The  monument,  however,  and  one 
of  a  noble  sort,  was  subsequently  bestowed  by  the  &ther  of  Cardi- 
nal Bembo,  in  1483 ;  and  another,  still  nobler,  as  late  as  1780, 
by  Cardinal  Gonzaga.  His  countrymen,  in  after  years,  made 
two  solemn  applications  for  the  removal  of  his  dust  to  Florence ; 
but  the  just  pride  of  the  Ravennese  refused  them. 

Of  the  esdle's  family,  three  sons  died  young ;  the  daughter 
went  into  a  nunnery ;  and  the  two  remaining  brothers,  who  ulti- 
mately joined  their  father  in  his  banishment,  became  respectable 
men  of  letters,  and  left  families  in  Ravenna ;  where  the  race, 
though  extinct  in  the  male  line,  still  survives  through  a  daughter 
in  the  noble  house  of  Serego  Alighieri.  No  direct  descent  of 
the  other  kind  from  poets  of  former  times  is,  I  believe,  known  to 
exist. 

The  manners  and  general  appearance  of  Dante  have  been  mi- 
nutely recorded,  and  are  in  striking  agreement  with  his  charac- 
ter. Boccaccio  and  other  novelists  are  the  chief  relaters ;  and 
their  accounts  will  be  received  accordingly  with  the  greater  or 
less  trust,  as  the  reader  considers  them  probable ;  but  the  author 
of  the  Decameron  personally  knew  some  of  hb  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  he  intermingles  his  least  favourable  reports  with  ex- 
pressions  of  undoubted  reverence.  The  poet  was  of  middle 
height,  of  slow  and  serious  deportment,  had  a  long  dark  visage, 
large  piercing  eyes,  large  jaws,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  projecting 
under-lip,  and  thick  curling  hair'Min  aspect  announcing  deter- 
mination  and  melancholy.  There  is  a  sketch  of  his  counte- 
nance, in  his  younger  days,  firom  the  immature  but  sweet  pencil  of 
Giotto ;  and  it  is  a  refredwient  to  look  at  it,  though  pride  and  dis. 
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content,  I  think,  are  discernible  in  its  lineaments.  It  is  idle,  and 
no  true  compliment  to  his  nature,  to  pretend,  as  his  mere  wor- 
shippers do,  that  his  face  owes  all  its  subsequent  gloom  and  exa- 
cerbation to  external  causes,  and  that  he  was  in  every  respect 
the  poor  victim  of  events — the  infant  changed  at  nurse  by  the 
wicked.  What  came  out  of  him,  he  must  have  had  in  him,  at 
least  in  the  germ ;  and  so  inconsistent  was  his  nature  altogether, 
or,  at  any  rate,  such  an  epitome  of  all  the  graver  paasJons  that 
are  capable  of  co-existing,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  thoughtful  and 
outrageous,  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  he  must  have 
had  an  angel  for  one  parent,  and — I  shall  leave  his  own  tolera- 
tion to  say'  what — ^for  the  other. 

To  continue  the  account  of  his  manners  and  inclinatioDS :  He 
dressed  with  a  becoming  gravity ;  was  temperate  in  his  diet ;  a 
great  student ;  seldom  spoke,  unless  spoken  to,  but  always  to  the 
purpose ;  and  almost  all  the  anecdotes  recorded  of  him,  except 
by  himself,  are  full  of  pride  and  sarcasm.  He  was  so  swarthy, 
that  a  woman,  as  he  was  going  by  a  door  in  Verona,  is  said  to 
have  pointed  him  out  to  another,  with  a  remark  which  made  the 
saturnine  poet  smile — ''  That  is  the  man  who  goes  to  hell  when- 
ever he  pleases,  and  brings  back  news  of  the  people  there."  On 
which  her  companion  observed — "  Very  likely ;  don't  you  see 
what  a  curly  beard  he  has,  and  what  a  dark  face  ?  owing,  I  dare 
say,  to  the  heat  and  smoke."  He  was  evidently  a  passionate 
lover  of  painting  and  music — is  thought  to  have  been  less  strict 
in  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  sex  than  might  be  supposed 
from  his  platonical  aspirations— (Boccaccio  says,  that  even  a  goitre 
did  not  repel  him  from  the  pretty  face  of  a  mountaineer)— could 
be  very  social  when  he  was  young,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
sonnet  addressed  to  his  friend  Cavalcante  about  a  party  for  a  boat 
— and  tliough  his  poetry  was  so  intense  and  weighty,  the  lauda- 
ble minuteness  of  a  biographer  has  informed  us,  that  his  hand- 
writing, besides  being  neat  and  precise,  was  of  a  long  and  partic- 
ularly thin  character :  "  meagre"  is  his  word. 

There  is  a  letter,  said  to  be  nearly  coeval  with  his  time,  and  te 
be  written  by  the  prior  of  a  monastery  to  a  celebrated  Ghibelline 
leader,  a  friend  of  Dante's,  which,  though  hitherto  accounted 
apocryphal  by  most,  has  such  an  air  of  truth,  and  contains  an 
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image  of  the  poet  in  his  exile  so  <"«#***iiMgli.  Uke  vfai  we  txm- 
oawe  of  the  mail,  thai  it  is  difficoh  not  to  heiieve  n  ^eoMizat, 
especiallj  as  the  handwriting  has  iaiel  v  been  dkooyered  ie>  be 
that  of  Boccaccio.^  At  all  erentiy  I  am  aore  the  render  viL  uM 
be  sorry  to  have  the  snfastanoe  of  it.  The  vriter  waj%,  tint  he 
peroeiTed  ooe  day  a  man  coming  into  the  ■*'**■— ^y  vhom  no^ 
of  its  inmatwi  knev.  He  asked  him  what  he  wanted ;  bm  nie 
stranger  saying  nothing,  and  waitinning  to  cane  en  the  ^■'^M^ 
as  though  cxMitemplating  ds  architectafer  theqnesiion  was  pot  a 
second  time ;  upon  which,  looking  loond  on  his  imemgasoniy  he 
answered,  **  Pemee  H  The  prior,  whoae  cariosity  was  Mrongly 
excited,  took  the  stranger  apart,  and  discarering  wbo  he  wai^ 
shewed  him  all  the  aitmtinn  bmsHing  his  fame :  and  tinen  lAuse 
took  a  little  book  out  of  his  bosom,  md  obeening  likss  fisniafn 
the  prior  had  not  seen  it,  expressed  a  widi  to  leave  it  wiiib  urn 
new  friend  as  a  memorial.  It  was  ^  a  portion.*^  be  sa>d,  -  -A 
his  work."  The  prior  receired  the  voSucx  whh  respect :  aad 
politely  opening  it  at  ooce.  and  fix^pg  his  «rve§  co  \i^.  orxrjzzrjt.  in 
crder.  it  would  seem,  to  shew  the  inierese  iir  ix-k  ii.  i'.  ^z^at^ 
suddenly  to  check  some  obserraiioo  vhicL  liiey  s;..^;^^::^:;^. 
Dante  found  that  his  reader  w&s  surpii^^^  ^t  ^^Lsng  *j:4tr  w.'k 
written  in  the  Tulgar  tongue  instead  of  LatIi..  He  exi'la-ijwi, 
iha:  he  wished  to  address  himself  to  t^a^.t^  of  ill  cli.*ft*e^  :  ziA 
concluded  with  requesting  the  prior  lo  a/ii  »vffje  r*Xf5*-  ■» -'J:*  ir* 
spirit  of  which  he  furnished  hiin.  airi  'Jieij  ;:niiri  h  TrkiiV.ji- 
btd,  1  presume,  by  the  monks y  to  ibeir  C'srjrrjQ  fnezid-  tr^e  Gi^i:*- 
elline  chieftain — a  comirjissioQ.  which,  kijowiiig  x^'-  prl'r'f  Ii^u- 
macy  with  that  penooage,  appears  Vj  hare  U^ec  die  maii^  '>bj«?ct 
of  his  coming  to  the  plaoe.f 

This  letter  has  been  adduced  as  an  eTidenoe  of  Dante's  y^m 
having  transfAred  during  his  liietime :  a  txkix^  « LfcL  :n  ti« 
teeth  of  Boccaccio's  stateonent  to  that  efiecL  aiK  iifde^ird  ti-*e  peat's 
own  testiniMiy4  Fosoolo  holds  Ij  be  so  iiLjKisKO.e.  tia*  rje  turns 

•  Op<r<  Jfraori,  ol  Hi|i.  toL  Li.  pi  15^ 

*  Vtltn  AlUgwriem  di  DmmU.  at  Rsp.  pi  30?,  vbcre  tbe  App^nMks  enataiai 

:  See  Frataedii'a  PirtslMa  om  tbe  Ccsrilo,  ia  Operc  JfuMri,  al  lop  vsL 
ipiSa). 
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the  evidence  against  the  letter.  He  thinks,  that  if  such  bitter  in- 
vectives had  been  circulated,  a  hundred  daggers  would  have  been 
sheathed  in  the  bosom  of  the  exasperating  poet.*  But  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  with  some  writer  whom  I  am  unable  at 
present  to  call  to  mind  (Schlegel,  I  think),  that  the  strong  critical 
reaction  of  modem  times  in  favour  of  Dante's  genius  has  tended 
to  exaggerate  the  idea  conceived  of  him  in  relation  to  his  own. 
That  he  was  of  importance,  and  bitterly  hated  in  his  native  city, 
was  a  distinction  he  shared  with  other  partisans  who  have  ob- 
tained no  celebrity,  though  his  poetry,  no  doubt,  must  have  in- 
creased the  bitterness;  that  his  genius  also  became  more  and 
more  felt  out  of  the  city,  by  the  few  individuals  capable  of  esti- 
mating a  man  of  letters  in  those  semi-barbarous  times,  may  be 
regarded  as  certain ;  but  that  busy  politicians  in  general,  war- 
making  statesmen,  and  princes  constantly  occupied  in  fighting  for 
their  existence  with  one  another,  were  at  all  alive  either  to  hu 
merits  or  his  invectives,  or  would  have  regarded  him  as  any  thing 
but  a  poor  wandering  scholar,  solacing  his  foolish  interference  in 
the  politics  of  this  world  with  the  old  clerical  threats  against  his 
enemies  in  another,  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
reflects  on  the  diffi^rence  between  a  fame  accumulated  by  ages, 
and  the  living  poverty  that  is  obliged  to  seek  its  bread.  A  writer  ' 
on  a  monkish  subject  may  have  acquired  &me  with  jnonks,  and 
even  with  a  few  distinguished  persons,  and  yet  have  been  little 
known,  and  less  cared  for,  out  of  the  pale  of  that  very  private 
literary  public,  which  was  almost  exclusively  their  own.  When 
we  read,  now.a-days,  of  the  great  poet's  being  so  politely  received 
by  Can  Grande,  lord  of  Verona,  and  sitting  at  his  princely  table, 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  nothing  but  his  great  poetry  procured 
him  the  reception,  and  that  nobody  present  competed  with  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  host.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  different  kinds 
of  retainers,  that  could  sit  at  a  prince's  table  in  those  days,  Can, 
who  was  more  ostentatious  than  delicate  in  his  munificence,  kept 
a  sort  of  caravansera  for  clever  exiles,  whom  he  distributed  into 
lodgings  classified  according  to  their  pursuits  ;f  and  Dante  only 
shared  his  bounty  with  the  rest,  till  the  more  delicate  poet  could 

•  Diseordo  tul  Tetto,  p.  54  t  BaUw,  Naples  edition,  p.  133. 
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DO  longer  endure  either  the  bufiSx>nery  of  his  companions,  or  the 
amuBement  derived  from  it  by  the  master.  On  one  occasion,  his 
platter  is  slily  heaped  with  their  bones,  which  provokes  him  to 
call  them  dogs,  as  having  none  to  shew  for  their  own.  Another 
time,  Can  Grande  asks  him  how  it  is  that  his  companions  give 
more  pleasure  at  court  than  himself ;  to  which  he  answers,  "  Be- 
cause like  loves  like."  He  then  leaves  the  court,  and  his  dis- 
gusted superiority  is  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  pedantic  assumpti(». 
He  stopped  long  nowhere,  except  with  Guido  Novello;  and 
when  that  prince,  whose  downfall  was  at  hand,  sent  him  on  the 
journey  above  mentioned  to  Venice,  the  senate  (whom  the  poet 
had  never  offended)  were  so  little  aware  of  his  being  of  conse- 
quence, that  they  declined  giving  him  an  audience.  He  went 
back^  and  broke  his  heart.  Boccaccio  says,  that  he  would  get 
into  such  passions  with  the  very  boys  and  girls  in  the  street,  who 
plagued  him  with  party- words,  as  to  throw  stones  at  them — a 
thing  that  would  be  incredible,  if  persons  acquainted  with  his 
great  but  ultra-sensitive  nation  did  not  know  what  Italians  could 
do  in  all  ages,  from  Dante's  own  age  down  to  the  times  of  Alfieri 
and  Foscolo.  It  would  be  as  difEcult,  from  the  evidence  of  his 
own  works  and  of  the  exasperation  he  created,  to  doubt  the  ex- 
tremest  reports  of  his  irascible  temper,  as  it  would  be  not  to  give 
implicit  faith  to  his  honesty.  The  charge  of  peculation  which  his 
enemies  brought  against  this  great  poet,  the  world  has  universally 
scouted  with  an  indignation  that  does  it  honour.  He  himself 
seems  never  to  have  condescended  to  allude  to  it ;  and  a  biogra- 
pher would  feel  bound  to  copy  his  silence,  had  not  the  accusation 
been  so  atrociously  recorded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who  can 
believe  that  a  man  so  capable  of  doing  his  fellow-citizens  good 
and  honour,  would  have  experienced  such  excessive  enmity,  had 
he  not  carried  to  excess  the  provocations  of  his  pride  and  scorn  ? 
His  whole  history  goes  to  prove  it,  not  omitting  the  confession  he 
makes  of  pride  as  his  chief  sin,  and  the  eulogies  he  bestows  on 
the  fevourite  vice  of  the  age— revenge.  His  Christianity  (at  least 
as  shewn  in  his  poem)  was  not  that  of  Christ,  but  of  a  furious 
polemic.  His  motives  for  changing  his  party,  though  probably 
of  a  mixed  nature,  like  those  of  most  human  beings,  may  reason- 
ably  be  supposed  to  have  originated  in  something  better  than  iOf 
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terest  or  indignation.  He  had  most  likely  not  agreed  thonw^y 
with  any  party,  and  had  bepome  hopeless  of  seeing  disputs 
brought  to  an  end,  except  by  the  representative  of  the  CsBnira. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  personal  characters  of  the  Popes  with 
the  sacred  claims  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  was  also  calculated 
greatly  to  disgust  him ;  but  still  his  own  infirmities  of  pride  and 
vindictiveness  spoiled  all ;  and  when  he  loaded  every  body  else 
with  reproach  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  he  idxMild  have 
recollected  that,  had  his  own  faults  been  kept  in  subjecdoii  to  his 
understandmg,  he  might  possibly  have  been  its  saviour.  Dante's 
modesty  has  been  asserted  on  the  ground  of  his  humbling  him- 
self to  the  fame  of  Virgil,  and  at  the  feet  of  blessed  spirits ;  but 
this  kind  of  exalted  humility  does  not  repay  a  man's  fellow-citi- 
zens for  lording  it  over  them  with  scorn  and  derision.  We  learn 
from  Boccaccio,  that  when  he  was  asked  to  go  ambassador  from 
his  party  to  the  pope,  he  put  to  them  the  following  useless  and 
mortifying  queries — <*  If  I  go,  who  is  to  stay  ? — and  if  I  stay, 
who  is  to  go  ?"•  Neither  did  his  pride  make  him  tolerant  of 
pride  in  others.     A  neighbour  applying  for  hb  intercession  with 

*  "  Di  se  stefiso  presunse  moraviglioeameute  tanto,  che  eawndo  egli  gloriow 
nel  colmo  del  reg^mento  delta  republica,  e  ragionandoM  irk  roaggiori  cHtadini 
di  mandara,  per  alcana  gran  btsogna,  ambaaciata  a  Bonifazio  Papa  VIII.,  e 
che  principe  della  ambaaciata  foaae  Dante,  ed  egli  in  ciO  in  prewnna  di  tutti 
quegli  che  ciO  consigliavano  richiesto,  avrcnne,  che  sopraatando  egli  alia  rii- 
poeta,  alcun  disBe,  che  penni  ?  alle  quali  parole  egli  liepoet :  penso,  ae  io  yd,  chi 
riniane  ;  e  a*  io  rimango,  chi  va :  quaiu  eaao  aolo  foeae  colui  che  fra  tutti  valeve 
e  per  cul  tutti  gli  altri  valeasero."  And  he  goea  on  to  aay,  reapecting  the  atone- 
throwing — **  Appreaao,  come  che  il  noatro  poeta  nelle  aua  aTvenatli  pazieiita 
o  no  ai  foeae,  in  una  fu  impazientiasimo  :  ed  egli  infino  al  cominciamento  del 
auo  esilio  atato  guelfiaaiino,  non  eaaendogli  aperta  la  via  del  ritomare  in  caaa 
aua,  ai  fuor  di  modo  diyent6  ghibellino,  che  ogni  femminella,  ogni  picciol  fan- 
ciullo,  e  quante  volte  aveaae  voluto,  rugionando  di  parte,  e  la  guelfa  proponendo 
alia  ghibcllina,  I'avrebbe  non  aolamente  fatto  turbare,  ma  a  tanta  inaania  com- 
moaso,  che  ae  taciuto  uon  foaae,  a  gittar  le  pietre  Tavrebbe  condotta"  (Vita  di 
Dante^  prefixed  to  the  Paria  edition  of  the  Commedia,  1844,  p.  xxv.)  And 
then  the  "-buon  Boccaccio,"  with  hia  accuatomed  awcetneaa  of  nature,  bega 
pardon  of  ao  great  a  man,  for  being  obliged  to  relate  auch  things  of  him,  and 
doubta  whether  hia  apirit  may  not  be  looking  down  on  him  that  moment  di9' 
dainfully  from  heaven  !  Such  an  aaaociaUon  of  ideas  had  Dante  produced 
between  the  celestial  and  the  scornful ! 
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a  magiflCratey  who  had  summoDed  him  for  some  ofl^nce,  Dante, 
who  disliked  the  man  for  riding  in  an  overbearing  manner  along 
the  fltreets  (stretching  out  his  legs  as  wide  as  he  could,  and  hin- 
dering  peqple  fipom  going  by),  did  intercede  with  the  magistrate, 
but  it  was  in  behalf  of  doubling  the  fine  in  consideration  of  the 
horsemanship.  The  neighbour,  who  was  a  man  pf  family,  was 
so  ezaqieratedy  that  Sacchetti  the  novelist  says  it  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  Dante's  expatriation.  This  will  be  considered  the 
less  improbable,  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  delinquent  obtained  pos- 
sesBJon  of  his  derider's  confiscated  property ;  but,  at  all  events, 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  have  injured  him.  The  bitterest  ani- 
mosities axe  generally  of  a  personal  nature ;  and  bitter  indeed 
must  have  been  those  which  condemned  a  man  of  official  dignity 
and  of  genius  to  such  a  penalty  as  the  stake.* 

That  the  Florentines  of  old,  like  other  half-Christianised  peo- 
ple, were  capable  of  any  extremity  against  an  opponent,  burning 
included,  was  proved  by  the  fates  of  Savonarola  and  others ;  and 
that  Dante  himself  could  admire  the  burners  is  evident  from  his 
eulc^ries  and  beatification  of  such  men  as  Folco  and  St.  Dominic. 
The  tragical  as  well  as  "  fantastic  tricks"  which 

"  Man,  proud  man,  ^ 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  autliority," 

plays  with  his  energy  and  bad  passions  under  the  guise  of  duty, 
is  among  the  most  perplexing  of  those  spectacles,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  greater  understanding  than  Dante's,  "  make  the  an- 
gels weep."  (Dante,  by  the  way,  has  introduced  in  his  heaven 
no  such  angels  as  those ;  though  he  has  plenty  that  scorn  and  de- 
nounce.) Lope  de  Vega,  though  a  poet,  was  an  officer  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  joined  the  famous  Armada  that  was  coming  to 
thumbscrew  and  roast  us  into  his  views  of  Christian  meekness. 
Whether  the  author  of  the  story  of  Paulo  and  Francesca  could 
have  carried  the  Dominican  theories  into  practice,  had  he  been 
the  banisher  instead  of  the  banished,  is  a  point  that  may  happily 
be  doubted  ;  but  at  all  events  he  revenged  himself  on  his  enemies 

*  NoveUe  di  Franco  Smechetti,  Milan  edition,  1804,  vol  il  p.  148.     It  forma 
the  ■etlmfr,  or  firmme-work,  of  an  inferior  itory,  and  m  not  mentioned  in  the 
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after  their  own  fashion ;  for  he  answered  their  decree  of  the 
sta^e  by  putting  them  into  hell. 

Dante  entitled  the  saddest  poem  in  the  world  a  Comedy,  be« 
cause  it  was  written  in  a  middle  style ;  though  some,  by  a  etrmnge 
confusion  of  ideas,  think  the  reason  must  have  been  because  it 
<<  ended  happily  !"  that  is,  because,  beginning  with  hell  (to  some), 
it  terminated  with  <'  heaven"  (to  others).  As  well  might  th^ 
have  said,  that  a  morning's  work  in  the  Inquisition  ended  happily, 
because,  while  people  were  being  racked  in  the  dungeons,  the  aC^ 
ficers  were  making  merry  in  the  drawing-room.  For  the  much- 
injured  epithet  of  **  Divine,"  Dante's  memory  is  not  responsible. 
He  entitled  his  poem  arrogantly  enough,  yet  still  not  with  that 
impiety  of  arrogance,  "  The  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  a  Flor- 
entine by  nation  but  not  by  habits."  The  word  <<  divine"  was 
added  by  some  transcriber  ;  and  it  heaped  absurdity  on  absur- 
dity, too  much  of  it,  alas !  being  literally  infernal  tragedy.  I 
am  not  speaking  in  mockery,  any  further  than  the  &ct  itself  can- 
not help  so  spealdng.  I  respect  what  b  to  be  respected  in  Dante; 
I  admire  in  him  what  is  admirable  ;  would  love  (if  his  infiurnali- 
ties  would  let  me)  what  is  loveable ;  but  this  must  not  hinder 
one  of  the  human  race  from  protesting  against  what  is  erroneous 
in  his  fame,  when  it  jars  against  every  best  feeling,  human  and 
divine.  Mr.  Cary  thinks  that  Dante  had  as  much  right  to  avail 
himself  of  *'  the  popular  creed  in  all  its  extravagance"  as  Homer 
had  of  his  gods,  or  Shakspeare  of  his  fiiiries.  But  the  distinc- 
tion is  obvious.  Homer  did  not  personally  identify  himself  with 
a  creed,  or  do  his  utmost  to  perpetuate  the  worst  parts  of  it  in 
behalf  of  a  ferocious  inquisitorial  church,  and  to  the  risk  of  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  millions  of  gentle  minds. 

The  great  poem  thus  misnomered  is  partly  a  system  of  theol- 
ogy, partly  an  abstract  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  but  chiefly 
a  series  of  passionate  and  imaginative  pictures,  altogether  form- 
ing an  account  of  the  author's  times,  his  friends,  his  enemies, 
and  himself,  written  to  vent  the  spleen  of  his  exile,  and  the  rest 
of  his  feelings,  good  and  bad,  and  to  reform  church  and  state  by 
a  spirit  of  resentment  and  obloquy,  which  highly  needed  reform 
itself.  It  has  also  a  design  strictly  self-referential.  The  author 
feigns,  that  the  beatified  spirit  of  his  mistress  has  obtained  leave 
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How  simply  and  strongly  written !  How  full  of  the  touching 
yet  uodegrading  commiseration  which  adversity  has  a  right  to 
take  upon  itelf^  when  accompanied  with  the  consciousness  of 
manly  endeavour  and  a  good  motive  !  How  could  such  a  man 
condeaoend  at  other  times  to  rage  with  abuse,  and  to  delight  him- 
self  in  images  of  infernal  torment ! 

The  dates  of  these  fluctuations  of  feeling  towards  his  native 
city  are  not  known ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  very  long 
before  his  abode  with  Can  Grande  that  he  received  permission  to 
return  to  Florence,  on  conditions  which  he  justly  refused  and  re- 
sented in  the  following  noble  letter  to  a  kinsman.  The  old  spell- 
ing  of  the  original  (in  the  note)  is  retained  as  given  by  Foscolo 
in  the  article  on  '<  Dante  "  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xxx. 
DO.  60) ;  and  I  have  retained  also,  with  little  difference,  the  trans- 
lation  which  accompanies  it : 

"  From  your  letter,  which  I  received  with  due  respect  and  af- 
fection, I  observe  how  much  ygu  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to 
my  country.  I  am  bound  to  you  the  more  gratefully,  inasmuch 
as  an  exile  rarely  finds  a  friend.  But  afler  mature  consideration, 
I  must,  by  my  answer,  disappoint  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ; 
uid  I  confide  in  the  judgment  to  which  your  impartiality  and 
prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written  to 
me,  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many  other  friends,  that 
by  a  decree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to 
Florence,,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiving  absolution  :  wherein,  my 
father,  I  sec  two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent. 
1  speak  of  the  impertinence  of  those  who  mention  such  conditions 
to  me ;  for  in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion, 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation,  then,  to  return  to 
his  country  glorious  to  d.  all.  (Dante  Allighieri),  after  suffering 
iD  exile  almost  fifteen  years  ?  Is  it  thus  they  would  recompense 
innocence  which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labour  and  fatigue 
of  unremitting  study  ?  Far  from  the  man  who  is  familiar  with 
philosophy  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a  heart  of  earth,  that 
could  act  like  a  little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy  of  som 
others,  by  ofiering  himself  up  as  it  were  in  chains  :  far  from  tb 
man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  compromise  by  his  mooi 
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with  his  persecutors.  No,  ray  father,  this  is  not  the  way  that 
shall  lead  me  hack  to  ray  country.  I  will  return  with  hasty 
steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  rae  a  way  that  shall  not 
derogate  frora  the  fame  and  honour  of  d.  (Dante) ;  but  if  by  no 
such  way  Florence  can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never 
enter.  What !  shall  I  not  every  where  enjoy  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  stars  ?  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and 
delightful  truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  in- 
famous, to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  ?  Bread,  I  hope, 
will  not  fail  me."* 

Had  Dante's  pride  and  indignation  always  vented  themselves 
in  this  truly  exalted  manner,  never  could  the  admirers  of  his  ge- 
nius have  refused  him  their  sympathy ;  and  never,  I  conceive, 
need  he  either  have  brought  his  exile  upon  him,  or  dosed  it  as 
he  did.     To  that  close  we  have  now  corae,  and  it  is  truly  melan- 


*  "  In  Ucteris  veatrii  et  reverentia  debita  et  affiM^tioiie  receptii,  qaun  lep^ 
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eholy  and  mortifying.  Failure  in  a  negotiation  witii  the  Vene- 
tians for  his  patron,  Guido  Novello,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last  bitter  drop  which  made  the  cup  of  his  endurance  run  over. 
He  returned  from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  worn  out,  and  there  died, 
after  fifteen  years'  absence  from  his  country,  in  the  year  1231, 
aged  fifly-seven.  His  life  had  been  so  agitated,  that  it  probably 
would  noc  have  lasted  so  long,  but  for  the  solace  of  his  peetry, 
and  the  glory  which  he  knew  it  must  produce  him.  Guido  gave 
him  a  sumptuous  funeral,  and  intended  to  give  him  a  monument ; 
but  such  was  the  state  of  Italy  in  those  times,  that  he  himself 
died  in  exile  the  year  after.  The  monument,  however,  and  one 
of  a  noble  sort,  was  subsequentiy  bestowed  by  the  fiither  of  Cardi- 
nal Bembo,  in  1483 ;  and  another,  still  nobler,  as  late  as  1780, 
by  Cardinal  Gonzaga.  His  countrymen,  in  after  years,  made 
two  solemn  applications  for  the  removal  of  his  dust  to  Florence ; 
but  the  just  pride  of  the  Ravennese  refused  them. 

Of  the  exile's  fiimily,  three  sons  died  young ;  the  daughter 
went  into  a  nunnery ;  and  the  two  remaining  brothers,  who  ulti- 
mately  joined  their  father  in  his  banbhment,  became  respectable 
men  of  letters,  and  left  families  in  Ravenna ;  where  the  race, 
though  extinct  in  the  male  line,  still  survives  through  a  daughter 
in  the  noble  house  of  Serego  Alighieri.  No  direct  descent  of 
the  other  kind  from  poets  of  former  times  is,  I  believe,  known  to 
exist. 

The  manners  and  general  appearance  of  Dante  have  been  mi- 
nutely  recorded,  and  are  in  striking  agreement  with  his  charac- 
ter. Boccaccio  and  other  novelists  are  the  chief  rclaters ;  and 
their  accounts  will  be  received  accordingly  with  the  greater  or 
less  trust,  as  the  reader  considers  them  probable ;  but  the  author 
of  the  Decameron  personally  knew  some  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  he  intermingles  his  least  favourable  reports  with  ex- 
pressions of  undoubted  reverence.  The  poet  was  of  middle 
height,  of  slow  and  serious  deportment,  had  a  long  dark  visage, 
large  piercing  eyes,  lai^e  jaws,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  projecting 
under-Iip,  and  thick  curling  hair-*-an  aspect  announcing  deter- 
mination and  melancholy.  There  is  a  sketch  of  his  counte- 
nance, in  his  younger  days,  from  the  inmiature  but  sweet  pencil  of 
Giotto ;  and  it  is  a  refreshment  to  look  at  it,  though  pride  and  dis. 
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though  sometimes  of  a  more  questionable  and  pantomimical  sort 
than  is  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  other  books.  I  shall  speak  of 
some  of  them  presently  ;  but  the  general  impression  of  the  {^aoe 
is,  that  it  is  no  heaven  at  all.  Ho  says  it  is,  and  talks  much  of 
its  smiles  and  its  beatitude  ;  but  always  excepting  the  poetry — 
especially  the  similes  brought  from  the  more  heavenly  earth — ^we 
realise  little  but  a  fantastical  assemblage  of  doctors  and  doubtful 
cliarnctr^rs,  fur  more  angry  and  theological  than  celestial ;  giddy 
raptures  of  monks  and  inquisitors  dancing  in  circles,  and  saints 
denouncing  popes  and  Florentines  ;  in  short,  a  heaven  libelling 
itself  with  invectives  against  earth,  and  terminating  in  a  great 
presumption.  Many  of  the  people  put  there,  a  Calvinistic  Dante 
would  have  consigned  to  the  *'  other  place ;"  and  some,  if  now 
living,  would  not  be  admitted  into  decent  society.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  cantos,  the  poet  congratulates  himself,  with  a 
complacent  superiority,  on  his  beinf;  in  heaven  and  occupied  with 
celestial  matters,  while  his  poor  ft^llow-crcatures  are  wandering 
and  blundering  on  earth.  But  he  had  never  got  there  !  A  di- 
vine— worthy  of  that  name— of  the  Church  of  England  (Dr. 
Whichcote),  has  beautifully  said,  that  ^<  heaven  is  first  a  temper, 
and  then  a  place."  According  to  this  truly  celestial  topogra^y» 
the  implacable  Florentine  had  not  reached  its  outermost  couit 
Again,  his  heavenly  mistress,  Beutricc,  besides  being  far  too  di- 
dactic to  sustain  the  womanly  part  of  her  character  properly,  al- 
ternates her  smiles  and  her  sarcasms  in  a  way  that  jars  horribly 
against  the  occasional  enchantment  of  her  aspect.  She  does  not 
scruple  to  burst  into  taunts  of  the  Florentines  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus  himself;  and  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor,  Cacciaguida,  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Christian  bliss,  promises  liim  revenge  on  his  ene- 
mies !  Is  this  the  kind  of  zeal  that  is  to  be  cxeinpt  from  objec- 
tion in  a  man  who  objected  to  all  the  world  ?  or  will  it  be  thought 
a  profaneness  against  such  profanity,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
philosopher  in  Swift,  who  "  while  gazing  on  the  stars,  was  betray- 
ed by  his  lower  parts  into  a  ditch  !" 

The  reader's  time  need  not  be  wasted  with  tlie  allegorical  and 
other  mystical  significations  given  to  the  j)oem ;  still  less  on  the 
question  whether  Beatrice  is  theology,  or  a  young  lady,  or  both ; 
and  least  of  all  on  the  discovery  of  the  ingenious  Signer  Rossetti, 
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tint  Dante  aoid  all  the  other  great  old  Italian  writers  meant  no- 
tiiing,  either  hy  their  miatresses  or  their  mythology,  but  attaoks 
CO  the  oonrt  of  Rome.  Suffice  it,  that  besides  all  other  possible 
meanings,  Dante  himself  has  told  ua  that  his  poem  has  its  obvi- 
ous and  literal  meaning ;  that  he  means  a  spade  by  a  spade,  pur- 
gaknrj  by  purgatory,  and  truly  and  unafibctedly  to  devote  his 
friendb  to  the  infernal  regions  whenever  he  does  so.  I  confess  I 
tUnk  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Guide  Cavalcante  did  not  live  to  read 
tiie  poem,  especially  the  passage  about  his  father.  The  under- 
iTinifing  of  Guide,  who  had  not  the  admiration  for  Virgil  that 
Danta  had  (very  likely  for  reasons  that  have  been  thought  sound 
in  modem  times),  was  in  all  probability  as  good  as  that  of  his 
friend  in  many  respects,  and  perhaps  more  so  in  one  or  two ;  and 
modem  criticism  might  have  been  saved  some  of  its  pains  of 
objection  by  the  poet's  contemporary. 

The  author  did  not  live  to  publish,  in  any  formal  manner,  his 
extraoidinary  poem,  probably  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  except  un- 
der thoee  circumstances  of  political  triumph  which  he  was  al- 
ways  looking  fi>r ;  but  as  he  shewed  portions  of  it  to  his  friends, 
it  was  no  doubt  talked  of  to  a  certain  extent,  and  must  have  ex- 
asperated such  of  his  enemies  as  considered  him  worth  their  hos- 
tility. No  wonder  they  did  all  they  could  to  keep  him  out  of 
Fkmnoe.  What  would  they  have  said  of  him,  could  they  have 
written  a  counter  poem  ?  What  would  even  his  friends  have 
said  of  him  ?  for  we  see  in  what  manner  he  has  treated  even 
tlioee ;  and  yet  how  could  he  possibly  know,  with  respect  either 
to  friends  or  enemies,  what  passed  between  them  and  their  con- 
sciences ?  or  who  was  it  that  gave  him  his  right  to  generate  the 
boasted  distinction  between  an  author's  feelings  as  a  man  and  his 
asBomed  office  as  a  theologian,  and  parade  the  latter  at  the  for- 
mer's expense  ?  His  own  spleen,  hatred,  and  avowed  sentiments 
of  vengeance,  are  manifest  throughout  the  poem ;  and  there  is 
thn,  indeed,  to  be  said  fer  the  moral  and  religious  inconsistencies 
both  of  the  man  and  his  verse,  that  in  those  violent  times  the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  even  the  sentiment  of  personal 
shame,  were  so  little  understood,  that  the  author  in  one  part  of  it 
is  made  to  blush  by  a  friend  for  not  having  avenged  him  ;  and  it 
it  mUi  to  have  been  thought  a  oon^pUment  to  put  a  lady  hemlf 
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into  hell,  that  she  might  be  talked  of,  provided  it  was  far  i 
thing  not  odious.  An  admirer  of  this  infernal  kind  of  oelebrity, 
even  in  later  times,  declared  that  he  would  have  given  a  ram  of 
money  (I  forget  to  what  amount)  if  Dante  had  but  done  as  muoli 
for  one  of  his  ancestors.  It  has  been  argued,  that  in  all  the  par- 
ties concerned  in  these  curious  ethics  there  is  a  generous  love  of 
distinction,  and  a  strong  craving  after  life,  action,  and  aympatliy 
of  some  kind  or  other.  Granted  ;  there  are  all  sorts  of  half-good, 
half-barbarous  feelings  in  Dante's  poem.  Let  justice  be  done  to 
the  good  half;  but  do  not  let  us  take  the  ferocity  far  wisdom  and 
piety  ;  or  pretend,  in  the  complacency  of  our  own  freedom  bom 
superstition,  to  see  no  danger  of  harm  to  the  less  fortunate  among 
our  fellow-creatures  in  the  support  it  receives  from  a  man  of  ge- 
nius. Bedlams  have  been  filled  with  such  horrors ;  thousand^ 
nay  millions  of  feeble  minds  are  suffering  by  them  or  from  them, 
at  this  minute,  all  over  the  world.  Dante's  best  critic,  Fosoolo^ 
has  said  much  of  the  heroical  nature  of  the  age  in  which  the 
poet  lived ;  but  he  adds,  that  its  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ab- 
surdity is  almost  inexplicable.  The  truth  is,  that  like  everything 
else  which  appears  harsh  and  unaccountable  in  nature,  it  was  an 
excess  of  the  materials  for  good,  working  in  an  over-active  and 
inexperienced  manner ;  but  knowing  this,  we  are  bound,  far  the 
sake  of  the  good,  not  to  retard  its  improvement  by  ignoring  exist- 
ing impieties,  or  blind  ourselves  to  the  perpetuating  tendencies  of 
the  bigotries  of  great  men.  Oh  !  had  the  first  indoctrinators  of 
Christian  feeling,  while  enlisting  the  "  divine  Plato"  into  the  ser- 
vice of  diviner  charity,  only  kept  the  latter  just  enough  in  mind 
to  discern  the  beautiful  difference  between  the  philosopher's  un« 
malignant  and  improvable  evil,  and  their  own  malignant  and 
eternal  one,  what  a  world  of  folly  and  misery  they  might  have 
saved  us  !  But  as  the  evil  has  happened,  let  us  hope  that  even 
this  form  of  it  has  had  its  uses.  If  Dante  thought  it  salutary  to 
the  world  to  maintain  a  system  of  religious  terror,  the  same  char- 
ity which  can  hope  that  it  may  once  have  been  so,  has  taught  us 
how  to  commence  a  better.  But  did  he,  af\er  all,  or  did  he  not, 
think  it  salutary  ?  Did  he  think  st>,  believing  the  creed  himself! 
or  did  he  think  it  from  an  unwilling  sense  of  its  necessity  ?  Or, 
lastly,  did  he  write  only  as  a  mythologist,  and  care  for  nothing 
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Iml  the  ezeTcise  of  his  spleen  and  genius  ?  If  he  had  no  other 
object  than  that,  his  conscientiousness  would  be  reduced  to  a  low 
pitch  indeed.  Foscolo  is  of  opinion  he  was  not  only  in  earnest, 
but  that  he  was  very  near  taking  himself  for  an  apostle,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  his  prophecies  succeeded,  perhaps  with 
success  to  the  pretension.*  Thank  heaven,  his  "  Hell"  has  not 
embittered  the  mild  reading-^esks  of  the  Church  of  England. 
If  King  Geoige  the  Third  himself,  with  all  his  arbitrary  notions, 
and  willing  religious  acquiescence,  could  not  endure  the  creed  of 
St  Athanasius  with  its  damnatory  enjoinments  of  the  impoesiblci 
what  would  have  been  said  to  the  inscription  over  Dapte's  hell- 
gate,  or  the  account  of  TJgolino  eating  an  archbishop,  in  the  gen- 
de  chapels  of  Queen  Victoria  ?  May  those  chapels  have  every 
beauty  in  them,  and  every  air  of  heaven,  that  painting  and  music 
can  bestow — divine  gifts,  not  unworthy  to  be  set  before  their  Di- 
vine Bestower ;  but  far  from  them  be  kept  the  foul  fiends  of  in- 
humanity and  superstition ! 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  get  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  opinions  of  Dante  even  in  theology ;  and  his  morals,  if 
judged  according  to  the  received  standard,  are  not  seldom  puz- 
zling. He  rarely  thinks  as  the  popes  do ;  sometimes  not  as  the 
Church  does ;  he  is  lax,  for  instance,  on  the  subject  of  absolution 
by  the  priest  at  death.f  All  you  can  be  sure  of  is,  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  will,  the  most  wonderful  poetry,  and  the  notions  he 
entertained  of  the  degrees  of  vice  and  virtue.  Towards  the 
errors  of  love  he  is  inclined  to  be  so  lenient  (some  think  because 
he  had  indulged  in  them  himself),  that  it  is  pretty  clear  he  would 
not  have  put  Paulo  and  Francesca  into  hell,  if  their  story  had 
not  been  too  recent,  and  their  death  too  sudden,  to  allow  him  to 
assume  their  repentance  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  required. 
He  avails  himself  of  orthodox  license  to  put  <<  the  harlot  Rahab" 
into  heaven  ('<  cette  bonne  fille  de  Jericho,"  as  Gingu6n6  calls 
her) ;  nay,  he  puts  her  into  the  planet  Venus,  as  if  to  compli- 
ment her  on  her  profession  ;  and  one  of  her  companions  there  is 

•  Ditewrm  nU  Tuto,  pp.  64,  77-90,  335-33a 

t  Pmrgmi9ri9^  eaalo  oL  118,  138;  raforred  to  by  Fonolo,  in  tbs  DUcmrm 
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a  fiur  Ghibelline,  sister  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino,  a  lady  : 
her  gallantries,  of  whom  the  poet  good-nalnredly  saya,  that  dm 
«  was  ovQroome  by  her  star" — to  wit,  the  said  planet  Venna ; 
and  yet  he  makes  her  the  organ  of  the  most  unfeminine  trimnpha 
over  the  Guelphs.  But  both  these  ladies,  it  is  to  be  undersloody 
repented — ^for  they  had  time  for  repentance ;  their  good  fevtmie 
saved  them.  Poor  murdered  Francesca  had  no  time  to  repent ; 
therefore  her  mischance  was  her  damnati<xi !  Such  are  the  com- 
pliments theology  pays  to  the  Creator.  In  fact,  nothing  ia  really 
punished  in  Dante's  Catholic  hell  but  impenitence,  delibenta  or 
accidental.  No  delay  of  repentance,  however  dangerous^  hin^ 
ders  the  most  hard-hearted  villain  from  reaching  his  heaven.  Tbe 
best  man  goes  to  hell  for  ever,  if  he  does  not  think  he  has  sinned 
as  Dante  thinks  ;  the  worst  is  beatified,  if  he  agrees  with  him : 
the  only  thing  which  every  body  is  sure  of,  is  some  dreadful  do* 
ration  of  agony  in  purgatory — the  great  horror  of  Cathdio  death- 
beds. Protestantism  may  well  hug  itself  on  having  escaped  iL 
O  Luther !  vast  was  the  good  you  did  us.  O  gentle  Church  of 
England !  let  nothing  persuade  you  that  it  is  better  to  preach 
frightful  and  foolish  ideas  of  God  from  your  pulpits,  than  loving* 
kindness  to  all  men,  and  peace  above  all  things. 

If  Dante  had  erred  only  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  humanity 
could  easily  have  forgiven  him — for  the  excesses  of  charity  are 
the  extensions  of  hope ;  but,  unfortunately,  where  he  is  sweeU 
natured  once,  he  is  bitter  a  hundred  times.  This  is  the  impres- 
sion he  makes  on  universalists  of  all  creeds  and  parties ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  men  who  having  run  the  whole  round  of  sympathy 
with  their  fellow-creatures,  become  the  only  final  judges  of  sove- 
reign pretension.  It  is  very  well  for  individuals  to  make  a  god 
of  Dante  for  some  encouragement  of  their  own  position  or  pre- 
tension ;  but  a  god  for  the  world  at  large  he  never  was,  or  can 
be  ;  and  I  doubt  if  an  impression  to  this  effect  was  not  always, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  our  literature,  the  one  entertained  of  Mm 
by  the  genius  of  our  native  country,  which  could  never  long 
endure  any  kind  of  unwarrantable  dictation.  Chaucer  evidently 
thought  him  a  man  who  would  spare  no  unnecessary  probe  to  the 
feelings  (see  the  close  of  his  version  of  UgoUno).  Spenser  says 
not  a  word  of  him,  though  he  copied  Taaso,  and  eulogised  Arioeto. 
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!  W011I4  aaniredlY  luiTe  pot  him  imo  the  Ikt  of  i}uae 
pwrniqimoua  lookera  into  eternity  who  ^  iakt  t^om  thfrntchxt  to 
laav"  {CifmUimef  act  r.  sc.  4).  Jfiltooy  in  his  nonet  to  Heanr 
Lnweib  oaUs  him  **  thai  sad  Fk>rentiDe''— a  l^w^-^wg  ^athec,  bj 
wUoh  we  do  DOC  designate  a  man  whom  we  deaie  to  reaeoiUe. 
The  hirtoiian  of  English  poetry ^  admirihly  applying  to  him  a 
i  out  of  MiltDO,  says  that 


Walter  Soott  could  not  read  him,  at  least  not  with  pleasore.  He 
trik  Miss  Seward  that  the  "  plan''  of  the  poem  appeared  to  him 
« imbai^y  ;  the  penooal  malignity  and  strange  mode  of  rerenge 
piesomptuous  and  uninteresting,  "f  Uninteresting,  I  think,  it  is 
imposBible  to  consider  it.  The  known  worid  is  there,  and  ibe 
miknown  pretends  to  be  there ;  and  both  are  sorely  interesting 
to  most  people. 

Landor,  in  his  delightful  bcok  the  Penlaattrom—A  locfk  fiill  of 
the  profoundest  as  well  as  su'eet^t  bumanitir — caakes  Petrarch 
Ulow  up  Boccaccio's  eulogies  of  the  episode  of  Paulo  and  Fra:^ 
oesca  with  ebullitions  of  surprise  and  horror : 

^^Petrarca,  Perfection  of  poetry !  The  greater  is  my  woo- 
der  at  discoveriog  nothing  else  of  the  same  order  or  cast  in  tu 
vhole  section  of  the  poem.  He  who  fainted  at  the  recital  of 
Fnotesca, 

<  And  he  who  feD  M  a  dead  body  &ib,' 

voold  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  in  Italy ! 
Wbat  execrations  against  Florence,  Pistoia,  Pisa,  Siena,  G<Enoa  ! 
vhat  hatred  against  the  whole  human  race !  what  exultation  aitd 
merriment  at  eternal  and  immitigable  snfierings !  Seeing  tills  I 
caonot  but  consider  the  Inferno  as  the  most  immoral  and  impious 
book  that  erer  was  written.  Yet,  hopeless  that  our  country  Khali 
e^r  see  again  such  poetr\',  and  certain  that  without  it  our  future 
poets  would  be  more  feebly  urged  forward  to  excellence,  I  would 

*  Walton*!  HisUry  0/  Emglisk  Poetry,  editkMi  of  1^40,  vol.  in.  p  214. 
t  Miwmn  0/  Iks  lAft  tf  Sir  Wmlier  Sc&Uj  BmrV  vol  i.  p.  122. 
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have  dissuaded  Dante  from  cancelling  it,  if  this  had  been  his  ia- 
tention."* 

Most  happily  is  the  distinction  here  intimated  between  the  an* 
desirableness  of  Dante's  book  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view,  and  the  greater  desirableness  of  it,  nevertheless,  as  a  pat> 
tern  of  poetry ;  for  absurdity,  however  potent,  wears  itself  out  in 
the  end,  and  leaves  what  is  good  and  beautiful  to  vindicate  i 
so  foul  an  origin. 

Again,  Petrarch  says,  '<  What  an  object  of  sadness  and  of  ( 
stemation,  ho  who  rises  up  from  hell  like  a  giant  refreshed ! 

*'  Boccaccio.  Strange  perversion  !  A  pillar  of  smoke  by  day 
and  of  fire  by  night,  to  guide  no  one.  Paradise  had  fewer  wants 
for  him  to  satisfy  than  hell  had,  all  which  he  fed  to  repletion ;  but 
let  us  rather  look  to  his  poctrj'  than  his  tamper." 

See  also  what  is  said  in  that  admirable  book  further  on  (p.  M)^ 
respecting  the  most  impious  and  absurd  passage  in  all  Dante's 
poem,  the  assumption  about  Divine  Love  in  the  inscriptioD  over 
hell -gate — one  of  those  monstrosities  of  conception  which  none 
ever  had  the  cfTronterj'  to  pretend  to  vindicate,  except  theologians 
who  profess  to  be  superior  to  the  priests  of  Moloch,  and  who  yet 
defy  every  feeling  of  decency  and  humanity  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  their  own  worldly,  frightened,  or  hard-hearted  sub- 
mission to  the  mistakes  of  tiie  most  wretched  understandings. 

Ugo  Foscolo,  an  excellent  critic  where  his  own  temper  and  vi- 
olence  did  not  interfere,  sees  nothing  but  jealousy  in  Petrarch's 
dislike  of  Dante,  and  nothing  but  Jesuitism  in  similar  feelings  en- 
tertained by  such  men  as  Tiraboschi.  But  all  gentle  and  con- 
siderate hearts  must  dislike  the  rage  and  bigotry  in  Dante,  even 
were  it  true  (as  the  Dantcsque  Foscolo  thinks)  that  Italy  will  never 
be  regenerated  till  one-half  of  it  is  baptised  in  the  blood  of  the 
other  !f  Such  men,  with  all  th^r  acuteness,  are  incapable  of 
seeing  what  can  be  effected  by  nobler  and  screner  times,  and  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  They  fancy,  no  doubt,  that  they  are  vin- 
dicating the  energies  of  Nature  herself,  and  the  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  "  doing  evil  that  good  may  come."     But  Dante  in  so  do- 

*  Pentameron  and  Pentalogia,  pp.  44-50. 

t  DiBcorso  8ul  Teato,  p.  226.  The  whole  panage  (aect  ex.)  m  very  elo- 
quent, horrible,  and  arlf -betraying. 
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iDg  Tiokted  the  Scripture  he  professed  to  revere ;  and  men  must 
not  Minme  to  themselves  that  final  knowledge  of  results,  which 
is  the  only  warrant  of  the  privilege,  and  the  possession  of  which 
is  to  be  arrogated  by  no  earthly  wisdom.  One  calm  discovery 
of  scienoe  may  do  away  with  all  the  boasted  eternal  necessities 
of  the  angry  and  the  self-idolatrous.  The  passions  that  may  be 
BeoeMary  to  savages  are  not  bound  to  remain  so  to  civilised  men, 
any  more  than  the  eating  of  man's  flesh  or  the  worship  of  Jug. 
^lemaiit.  When  we  think  of  the  wonderful  things  lately  done 
by  sdenoe  fi>r  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  and  the  beautiful  and 
tnunqoil  books  of  philosophy  written  by  men  of  equal  energy  and 
benevoleiioe,  and  opening  the  peacefulest  hopes  for  mankind,  and 
views  of  creation  to  which  Dante's  universe  was  a  nutshell, — 
such  a  visi<xi  as  that  of  his  poem  (in  a  theological  point  of  view) 
aaoms  no  bettor  than  the  dream  of  an  hypochondriacl  savage,  and 
hk  nutahell  a  rottenness  to  be  spit  out  of  the  mouth. 

Heaveo  send  that  the  great  poet's  want  of  charity  has  not  made 
myadf  presumptuous  and  uncharitable  !  But  it  is  in  the  name 
of  society  I  speak ;  and  words,  at  all  events,  i^ow-a-days  are  not 
the  terrible,  stake-preceding  things  they  were  in  his.  Readers  in 
general,  however— -even  those  of  the  literary  world — have  little 
ooooeption  of  the  extent  to  which  Dante  carries  either  his  cruelty 
or  his  abuse.  The  former  (of  which  I  shall  give  some  examples 
presently)  shews  appalling  habits  of  personal  resentment ;  the 
latter  is  outrageous  to  a  pitoh  of  the  ludicrous — ^positively  scream- 
ing. I  will  give  some  specimens  of  it  out  of  Foscolo  himself, 
who  ooUecte  them  for  a  different  purpose ;  though,  with  all  his 
idolatry  of  Dante,  he  was  fiur  from  being  insensible  to  his  mis- 
takes. 

**  The  people  of  Sienna,"  according  to  this  national  and  Chris- 
dao  poet,  were  ^  a  parcel  of  dbxcombs ;  those  of  Arezzo,  dogs ; 
and  of  Casentino,  hogs.  Lucca  made  a  trade  of  perjury.  Pis- 
toia  was  a  den  of  beasts,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
the  river  Amo  should  overflow  and  drown  every  soul  in  Pisa. 
Almost  all  the  women  in  Florence  walked  half-naked  in  public, 
and  were  abandoned  in  private.  Every  brother,  husband,  son, 
and  father,  in  Bologna,  set  their  women  to  sale.  In  all  Lombardy 
wvie  not  to  be  found  three  men  who  were  not  rascals ;  and  in 
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Genoa  and  Romagna  people  went  about  pretending  to  h&  wum^ 
but  in  reality  were  bodies  inhabited  by  devila,  their  aouls  iMiing 
gone  to  the  <  lowest  pit  of  hell'  to  join  the  b0tra3reri  of  thev 
friends  and  kinsmen."* 

So  much  for  his  beloved  countrymen.  As  for  fyrmgamrUf  puw 
tioularly  kings,  <«  Edward  the  First  of  Engird,  and  Robert  of 
Scotland,  were  a  couple  of  grasping  fools  ;  the  Emperor  Albert 
was  an  usurper ;  Alphonso  the  Second,  of  Spain,  a  debauohee ; 
the  King  of  Bohemia  a  coward  ;  Frederick  of  Arragon  a  oowud 
and  miser ;  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Norway  forgers ;  the 
King  of  Naples  a  man  whose  virtues  were  expressed  by  a  unity 
and  his  vices  by  a  million ;  and  the  King  of  France^  die  de> 
Bcendant  of  a  Paris  butcher,  and  of  progenitors  who  poisoiied  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  their  descendants  conquering  with  the  anna  of 
Judas  rather  than  of  soldiers,  and  selling  the  flesh  of  their  dangli* 
ters  to  old  men,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  danger.  **f 

When  we  add  to  these  invectives,  damnations  of  friendi  as 
well  as  foes,  of  companions,  lawyers,  men  of  letters,  prinoes^ 
philosophers,  popes,  pagans,  innocent  people  as  well  at  guihy, 
fools  and  wise,  capable  and  incapable,  men,  women,  and  ohil- 
dren, — it  is  really  no  better  than  a  kind  of  diabolical  sublimatioa 
of  Lord  Thurlow's  anathemas  in  the  RolUadf  which  begins  with 

«  Damnation  aeiie  ye  all  ;^ 
and  rads  with 

"  Damn  them  beyond  what  mortal  tongne  can  tell, 
Confound,  sink,  plunge  them  all  to  deepest,  blackeet  hell."! 

In  the  gross,  indeed,  this  is  ridiculous  enough.  No  burleeqne 
can  beat  it.  But  in  the  particular,  one  is  astonished  and  nd- 
dened  at  the  cruelties  in  which  thtf  poet  allows  his  imagination  to 
riot :  horrors  generally  described  with  too  intense  a  verisimilip 
tude  not  to  excite  our  admiration,  with  too  astounding  a  peraa- 
verance  not  to  amaze  our  humanity,  and  sometimes  wiUi  an 
amount  of  positive  joy  and  delight  that  makes  us  ready  to  shut 

»  DiKOTM,  tm  above,  p.  101.  f  DiteorBo,  p.  103. 

t  Criticisms  on  the  RoUiad,  and  Probationary  Odes  for  tke  Laureateship. 
Third  edit  1785,  p.  317. 
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the  book  with  diagust  and  indignation.  Thus,  in  a  circle  in  hell| 
where  traitors  are  stuck  up  to  their  chins  in  ice  (canto  xxxii.), 
the  visitor,  in  walking  about,  happens  to  give  one  of  their  faces 
a  kick ;  the  sufierer  weeps,  and  then  curses  him — with  such  in. 
iemal  truth  does  the  writer  combine  the  malignant  with  the  pa- 
thetic !  Dante  replies  to  the  curse  by  asking  the  man  his  name. 
He  is  refused  it.  He  then  seizes  the  miserable  wretch  by  the 
hair,  in  order  to  force  him  to  the  disclosure  ;  and  Virgil  is  rep- 
resented as  commending  the  barbarity  !*  But  he  does  worse. 
To  barbarity  he  adds  treachery  of  his  own.  He  tells  another 
poor  wretch,  whose  face  is  iced  up  with  his  tears,  as  if  he  had  worn 
a  crystal  vizor,  that  if  he  will  disclose  his  name  and  ofience,  he 
will  relieve  his  eyes  awhile,  that  he  may  weep.  The  man  does 
ao ;  and  the  ferocious  poet  then  refuses  to  perform  his  promise, 
adding  mockery  to  falsehood,  and  observing  that  ill  manners  are 
the  only  courtesy  proper  towards  such  a  fellow  !f  It  has  been 
oonjectured  that  Macchiavelli  apparently  encouraged  the  enormi- 
ties of  the  princes  of  his  time,  with  a  design  to  expose  them  to 
indignation.  It  might  have  been  thought  of  Dante,  if  he  had 
not  taken  a  part  in  the  cruelty,  that  he  detailed  the  horrors  of  his 
hell  out  of  a  wish  to  disgust  the  world  with  its  frightful  notions 
of  God.  This  is  certainly  the  effect  of  the  worse  part  of  his  de- 
scriptions in  an  age  like  the  present.  Black  burning  gul&,  full 
of  outcries  and  blasphemy,  feet  red-hot  with  fire,  men  eternally 
eating  their  fellow-creatures,  frozen  wretches  malignantly  dash- 
ing their  iced  heads  against  one  another,  other  adversaries  mu- 
tually exchanging  shapes  by  force  of  an  attraction  at  once  irre- 
sistible and  loathing,  and  spitting  with  hate  and  disgust  when  it  is 
done— Enough,  enough,  for  Grod's  sake !  Take  the  disgust  out 
of  one's  senses,  O  flower  of  true  Christian  wisdom  and  charity, 
now  beginning  to  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  ! 

But  it  will  be  said  that  Dante  did  all  this  out  of  his  hate  of 

•  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Dante  in  the  Foreign  (Quarterly  Review  (•■ 
■bore)  ooncedea  that  his  hero  in  this  panage  becomea  **  almoet  crael."  Almoat ! 
Tormentbig  a  man  further,  who  ia  up  to  hia  chin  in  everlaating  ice,  and  whoaa 
feee  he  bai  kicked ! 

t  «  CkNtCM  fu  Ini  eamr  villano." 

ifl/emo,  canto  xxiiiL  150. 
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cruelty  itsflf,  and  ol  ireachery  itself.  l*artly  no  doubt  lie  did; 
and  entirely  he  thought  he  did.  But  see  how  the  notions  of  such 
retribution  react  upon  the  judge,  and  produce  in  him  the  bad  pas- 
sums  he  punishes.  It  is  true  the  punishments  are  imaginary. 
Were  a  human  being  actually  to  see  such  things,  he  must  ba  de- 
humanised or  he  would  cry  out  against  them  with  horror  and  de- 
testation. But  the  poem  draws  them  as  truths;  the  writer's 
creed  threatened  them ;  he  himself  contributed  to  maintain  the 
belief;  and  however  we  may  suppose  such  a  belief  to  have  had 
its  use  in  giving  alarm  to  ruffian  passions  and  barbarously  igno- 
rant times,  an  age  arrives  when  a  beneficent  Providence  pennita 
itself  to  be  better  understood,  and  dissipates  the  superfluous  horror. 

Many,  indeed,  of  the  absurdities  of  Dante's  poem  are  too  ob- 
vious  now-a-days  to  need  remark.  Even  the  composition  of  the 
poem,  egotistically  said  to  be  faultless  by  such  critics  as  Alfieri, 
who  thought  they  resembled  him,  partakes,  as  every  body's  atyle 
does,  of  the  faults  as  well  as  good  qualities  of  the  man.  It  is 
nervous,  concise,  full  almost  as  it  can  hold,  picturesque,  mighty, 
primeval ;  but  it  Is  often  obscure,  oflen  harsh,  and  forced  in  ita 
constructions,  defective  in  melody,  and  wilful  and  superfluous  ia 
the  rhyme.  Sometimes,  also,  the  writer  is  inconsistent  in  cir- 
cumstance (probably  from  not  having  corrected  the  poem) ;  and 
he  is  not  above  being  filthy.  Even  in  the  episode  of  Paulo  and 
Francesca,  which  has  so  oflen  been  pronounced  faultless,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  wri- 
ting  in  the  world,  some  of  these  faults  are  observable,  particular, 
ly  in  the  obscurity  of  the  passage  about  toltaforma^  the  cessation 
of  the  incessant  tempest,  and  the  non-adjuration  of  the  two  loven 
in  the  manner  that  Virgil  prescribes. 

But  truly  it  is  said,  that  when  Dante  is  great,  nobody  surpaas- 
-  es  him.  I  doubt  if  anybody  equals  him,  as  to  the  constant  inten- 
sity  and  incessant  variety  of  his  pictures ;  and  whatever  lie 
paints,  he  throws,  as  it  were,  upon  its  own  powers ;  as  though  an 
artist  should  draw  figures  that  started  into  life,  and  proceeded  to 
action  for  themselves,  frightening  their  creator.  Every  motion, 
word,  and  look  of  these  creatures  becomes  full  of  sensibility  and 
suggestions.  The  invisible  is  at  the  back  of  the  visible ;  dark- 
ness  becomes  palpable  ;  silence  describes  a  character,  nay,  forms 
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the  moBt  fltrikiiig  part  of  a  story ;  a  word  acts  as  a  flash  of  light- 
BiDg^  which  displays  some  gloomy  neighbourhood,  where  a  tower 
is  ttanding,  with  dreadful  &ces  at  the  window ;  or  where,  at 
joar  feet,  full  of  eternal  voices,  one  abyss  is  beheld  dropping  out 
of  another  in  the  lurid  light  of  torment.  In  the  present  volume 
t  Hory  will  be  ibund  which  tells  a  long  tragedy  in  half-a-dozen 
lines.  Dante  has  the  minute  probabilities  of  a  Defoe  in  the 
fflkJbt  of  the  loftiest  and  most  generalising  poetry  ;  and  this  feel- 
ing of  matter-of.&ctis  impressed  by  fictions  the  most  improbable, 
oay,  the  most  ridiculous  and  revolting.  You  laugh  at  the  ab- 
Rudity ;  you  are  shocked  at  the  detestable  cruelty ;  yet,  for  the 
moment,  tiie  thing  almost  seems  as  if  it  must  be  true.  You  feel 
tt  you  do  in  a  dream,  and  after  it ; — ^you  wake  and  laugh,  but 
die  absurdity  seemed  true  at  the  time  ;  and  while  you  laugh  you 
shudder. 

Enough  of  this  crueller  part  of  his  genius  has  been  exhibited  ; 
but  it  is  seldom  you  can  have  the  genius  without  sadness.  In 
the  circle  of  hell,  soothsayers  walk  along  weeping,  with  their 
&ce8  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  that  their  tears  fall  between  their 
shoulders.  The  picture  is  still  more  dreadful.  Warton  thinks 
it  ridiculous.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  with  the  poet,  that  it  is 
dreadfully  pathetic.  It  is  the  last  mortifying  insult  to  human 
pretension.  Warton,  who  has  a  grudge  against  Dante  natural  to 
a  man  of  happier  piety,  thinks  him  ridiculous  also  in  describing 
the  monster  Geryon  lying  upon  the  edge  of  one  of  the  gulfs 
of  hell  "  like  a  beaver"  (canto  xvii.).  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
^ter  only  does  it  to  show  his  knowledge  of  natural  history. 
But  surely  the  idea  of  so  strange  and  awful  a  creature  (a  huge 
roild-faced  man  ending  in  a  dragon's  body)  lying  familiarly  on 
the  edge  of  the  gulf,  as  a  beaver  does  by  the  water,  combines  the 
supernatural  with  the  familiar  in  a  very  impressive  manner.  It 
^  this  combination  of  extremes  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
^hole  poem  ;  you  have  this  world  in  the  next ;  the  same  persons, 
pwsions,  remembrances,  intensified  by  superhuman  despairs  or 
^titudes  ;  the  speechless  entrancements  of  bliss,  the  purgatorial 
trials  of  hope  and  patience  ;  the  supports  of  hate  and  anger  (such 
*>  they  are)  in  hell  itself;  nay,  of  loving  despairs,  and  a  sclf- 
pity  made  unboundedly  pathetic  by  endless  suffering.     Hence 
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there  is  no  love-story  so  afiecting  as  that  of  Paulo  and  Fianoesca 
thus  told  and  perpetuated  in  another  world ;  no  fioher's  misery 
so  enforced  upon  as  Ugolino's,  who,  for  hundreds  of  years,  has 
not  grown  tired  of  the  revenge  to  which  it  wrought  him.  Dante 
even  puts  this  weight  and  continuity  of  feeling  into  passsggjs  of 
mere  transient  emotion  or  illustration,  unconnected  with  the  next 
world ;  as  in  the  fomous  instance  of  the  verses  about  evenin^^ 
and  many  others  which  the  reader  will  meet  with  in  this  volume. 
Indeed,  if  pathos  and  the  most  impressive  simplicity,  and  grace- 
ful beauty  of  all  kinds,  and  abundant  grandeur,  can  pay  (as  the 
reader,  I  believe,  will  think  it  does  even  in  a  prose  abstract),  for 
the  pangs  of  moral  discord  and  absurdity  inflicted  by  the  perusal 
of  Dante's  poem,  it  may  challenge  competition  with  any  in  pdnt 
of  interest.  His  Heaven,  it  is  true,  though  containing  both  suU 
lime  and  lovely  passages,  is  not  so  good  as  his  Earth.  The 
more  unearthly  he  tried  to  make  it,  the  less  heavenly  it  became. 
When  he  is  content  with  earth  in  heaven  itself, — when  he  liteialp 
ises  a  metaphor,  and  with  exquisite  felicity  finds  himself  arrived 
Acre  in  consequence  of  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  eyes  of  Beatrice^ 
then  he  is  most  celestial.  But  his  endeavours  to  express  degrees 
of  beatitude  and  holiness  by  varieties  of  flame  and  light,— of 
dancing  lights,  revolving  lights,  lights  of  smiles,  of  stars,  of  star- 
ry crosses,  of  didactic  letters  and  sentences,  of  animal  figures 
made  up  of  stars  full  of  blessed  souls,  with  saints  forming  cm 
eaglets  beak  and  David  in  its  eye .'— ^uch  superhuman  attempts 
become  for  the  most  part  tricks  of  theatrical  machinery,  on  which 
we  gaze  with  little  curiosity  and  no  respect. 

His  angels,  however,  are  another  matter.  Belief  in^as  prepared 
for  those  winged  human  forms,  and  they  furnished  him  with  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  combinations  of  the  natural  with  the  super- 
natural. Gingu6ne  has  remarked  the  singular  variety  as  well  as 
beauty  of  Dante's  angels.  Milton's,  indeed,  are  commonplace  in 
the  comparison.  In  the  eighth  canto  of  the  Inferno,  the  devils  in- 
solently refuse  the  poet  and  his  guide  an  entrance  into  the  city  of 
Dis  : — an  angel  comes  sweeping  over  the  Stygian  lake  to  enforce 
it ;  the  noise  of  his  wings  makes  the  shores  tremble,  and  is  like 
a  crashing  whirlwind  such  as  beats  down  the  trees  and  sends  the 
peasants  and  their  herds  flying  before  it.     The  heavenly  messen- 
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ger,  after  rolrakiiig  the  devile,  touohes  the  portale  of  the  city  with 
hie  wand ;  they  fly  open ;  and  he  returns  the  way  he  came  with* 
col  utteriDg  a  wonl  to  the  two  oompaniona.  His  &oe  was  that 
of  ooB  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  This  angel  is  announced 
by  a  tempest.  Another,  who  brings  the  souls  of  the  departed  to 
Pmgatoryy  is  first  discovered  at  a  distance,  gradually  disclosing 
white  splendooriy  which  are  his  wings  and  garments.  He  comes 
IB  a  boat,  of  which  his  wings  are  the  sails ;  and  as  he  approaches, 
it  is  impoasiUe  to  look  him  in  the  &ce  for  its  brightness.  Two 
odier  ang^  have  green  wings  and  green  garments,  and  the  dra- 
pery is  kept  in  motion  like  a  flag  by  the  vehement  action  of  the 
wings.  A  fifth  has  a  fiu^e  like  the  morning  star,  casting  forth 
quivering  beams.  A  sixth  is  of  a  lustre  so  oppressive,  that  the 
poet  feels  a  weight  on  his  eyes  before  he  knows  what  is  coming. 
Aaother's  prssence  afi^ts  the  senses  like  the  fragrance  of  a  May« 
flHming ;  and  another  is  in  garments  dark  as  cinders,  but  has  a 
awoid  in  his  hand  too  sparkling  to  be  gazed  at.  Dante's  occa- 
aioaal  pictures  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature  are  worthy  of 
thaae  angelic  creatioos,  and  to  the  last  degree  fresh  and  lovely. 
Yoo  long  to  bathe  your  eyes,  smarting  with  the  fumes  of  hell,  in 
his  dews.  You  gaze  enchanted  on  his  green  fields  and  his  celes- 
tial blue  skies,  the  more  so  from  the  pain  and  sorrow  in  midst  of 
which  the  visions  are  created. 

Danle's  grandeur  of  every  kind  is  prc^rtionate  to  that  of  his 
angels,  almost  to  his  ferocity ;  and  that  is  saying  every  thing. 
h  is  not  always  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  Milton,  the  subjection 
of  the  material  impression  to  the  moral ;  but  it  b  equally  such 
when  he  diooses,  and  far  more  abundant.  His  infernal  precipices 
—his  black  whirlwinds — his  innumerable  cries  and  claspings  of 
haada— his  very  odours  of  huge  loathsomeness — his  giants  at  twi- 
bgiit  standing  up  to  the  middle  in  pits,  like  towers,  and  causing 
eaithquakes  when  they  move — his  earthquake  of  the  mountain  in 
Puigi^tory,  when  a  spirit  is  set  firee  for  heaven — his  dignified 
Maatoan  Sordello,  silenUy  regarding  him  and  his  guide  as  they 
go  by, «« like  a  Ikm  on  his  watch"— his  blasphemer,  Capaneus, 
lying  in  unconquered  rage  and  suUenness  under  an  eternal  rain 
of  flakes  of  fire  (human  precursor  of  Milton's  Satan) — ^his  aspect 
af  Fkradbe,  ^  as  if  the  uaiveiae  had  8miled"-*his  inhabitants  of 
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the  whole  planet  Saturn  crying  out  to  Umdj  in  aooordanoe  vilk 
the  anti.papal  indignation  of  Saint  Pietro  Damiano,  thai  the  po0^ 
though  among  them,  eauld  noi  hear  wkai  they  amid    and  the  bluih- 
ing  eclipse,  like  red  clouds  at  sunset,  which  takes  place  at  the 
apostle  Peter's  denunciation  of  the  sanguinary  filth  of  the  oomt 
of  Rome — all  these  sublimities,  and  many  more,  make  ua  not 
know  whether  to  be  more  asttnished  at  the  greatness  of  the  poet 
or  the  raging  littleness  of  the  man.     Grievous  is  it  to  be  fcvoed 
to  bring  two  such  opposites  together ;  and  I  wish,  for  the  honoor 
and  glory  of  poetry,  1  did  not  feel  compelled  to  do  so.     But  the 
swarthy   Florentine   had  not  the  healthy  temperament  of  his 
brethren,  and  he  fell  upon  evil  times.    Compwred  with  Homer 
and  Shakspeare,  his  very  intensity  seems  only  superior  to  tibeiiB 
from  an  excess  of  the  morbid ;  and  he  is  inferior  to  both  in  other 
sovereign  qualities  of  poetry — to  the  one,  in  giving  you  the  heaU^ 
iest  gener^  impression  of  nature  itself— to  Shakqpearey  in  bound- 
less universality — to  most  great  poets,  in  thorough  harmony  and 
delightfulness.     He  wanted  (generally  speaking)  the  music  of  a 
happy  and  a  happy-making  disposition.     Homer,  from  his  laige 
vital  bosom,  breathes  like  a  broad  fresh  air  over  the  world,  amidst 
alternate  storm  and  sunshine,  making  you  aware  that  there  ia 
rough  work  to  be  feced,  but  also  activity  and  beauty  to  be  en- 
joyed.    The  feeling  of  health  and  strength  is  predominant.    Life 
laughs  at  death  itself,  or  meets  it  with  a  noble  confidence— Js  not 
taught  to  dread  it  as  a  malignant  goblin.     Shakspeare  has  all  the 
smiles  as  well  as  tears  of  nature,  and  discerns  the  **  soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil."     He  is  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy — the  en- 
tire  man  in  all  his  qualities,  moods,  and  experiences ;  and  he 
beautifies  all.     And  both  those  truly  divine  poets  make  nature 
their  subject  through  her  own  inspiriting  medium — not  through 
the  darkened  glass  of  one  man's  spleen  and  resentment.     Dante, 
in  constituting  himself  the  hero  of  his  poem,  not  only  renders 
her,  in  the  general  impression,  as  dreary  as  himself,  in  spite  of 
the  occasional  beautiful  pictures  he  draws  of  her,  but  narrows  her 
very  immensity  into  his  pettiness.     He  fancied,  alas,  that  he  could 
build  her  universe  over  again  out  of  the  politics  of  old  Rome  and 
the  divinity  of  the  schools  ! 
Dante,  besides  his  great  poem,  and  a  few  Latin  eclogues,  of  no 
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gvMt  Tmiue,  wiote  lyrics  full  of  Platonical  sentiment,  some  of 
which  anticipated  the  loveliest  of  Petrarch's ;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  various  prose  works,  political  and  philosophical,  all 
more  or  leas  masterly  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  all  oo- 
adjutoiv  of  his  poetry  in  fijung  his  native  tongue.  His  account 
of  his  Barly  Life  (the  VUa  Nuova)  is  a  most  engaging  history 
of  a  bojriah  passbn,  evidently  as  real  and  true  on  his  own  side  as 
love  and  truth  can  be,  whatever  might  he  its  mistake  as  to  its  oh- 
ject.  The  treatise  on  the  Vernacular  Tongue  {de  VuHgari  Elo- 
qttio)  shews  how  critically  he  considered  his  materials  £>r  im- 
pressing  the  world,  and  what  a  reader  he  was  of  every  production 
of  his  oontemporaries.  The  Banquet  (Convito)  is  but  an  abstruse 
commentary  on  some  of  his  minor  poems ;  but  the  book  on  Mon- 
archy {de  Momarchia)  is  a  compound  of  ability  and  absurdity,  in 
which  his  great  genius  is  fairly  overborne  by  the  barbarous  ped- 
antry of  the  age.  It  is  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  world  must 
all  be  governed  by  one  man ;  that  this  one  man  must  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Roman  Emperor — God  having  manifestly  designed 
the  world  to  be  subject  for  ever  to  the  Roman  empire ;  and  last- 
ly, that  this  Emperor  is  equally  designed  by  God  to  be  indepen- 
dent  of  the  Pope — spiritually  subject  to  him,  indeed,  but  so  &r 
only  as  a  good  son  is  subject  to  the  religious  advice  of  his  father; 
and  thus  making  Church  and  State  happy  for  ever  in  the  two  di- 
vided supremacies.  And  all  this  assumption  of  the  obsolete  and 
impossible  the  author  gravely  proves  in  all  the  forms  of  logic,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  history  of  iEneas,  and  the  providential 
cackle  of  the  Roman  geese ! 

How  can  the  patriots  of  modem  Italy,  justified  as  they  are  in 
extolling  the  poet  to  the  skies,  see  him  plunge  into  such  depths  of 
bigotry  in  his  verse  and  childishness  in  his  prose,  and  consent  to 
perplex  the  friends  of  advancement  with  making  a  type  of  their 
success  out  of  so  erring  though  so  great  a  man  ?  Such  slavish- 
nesB,  even  to  such  greatness,  is  a  poor  and  unpromising  thing, 
compared  with  an  altogether  unprejudiced  and  forward-looking 
self-reliance.  To  have  no  faith  in  names  has  been  announced  as 
one  of  their  principles ;  and  "  God  and  Humanity  "  is  their  motto. 
What,  therefore,  has  Dante's  name  to  do  with  their  principles  ? 
or  what  have  the  semi-barbarisms  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  do 
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withthefinal  triumph  of  <«  God  and  Humanity?"  Dante's  lauded 
wish  fi>r  that  union  of  the  Italian  States,  which  his  fame  has  led 
them  80  fixidly  to  identify  with  their  own,  was  but  a  portion  of 
his  greater  and  prouder  wish  to  see  the  whole  world  at  the  feet 
of  his  boasted  ancestress,  Rome.  Not,  of  course,  that  he  had  no 
view  to  what  he  considered  good  and  just  government  (for  what 
sane  despot  purposes  to  rule  without  that  ?) ;  but  his  good  and 
just  government  was  always  to  be  founded  on  the  «me  ^im  noil 
principle  of  universal  Italian  domination.* 

All  that  Dante  said  or  did  has  its  interest  fer  us  in  spite  of  his 
errors,  because  he  was  an  earnest  and  sufiering  man  and  a  great 
genius ;  but  his  feme  must  ever  continue  to  lie  where  his  greatest 
blame  does,  in  his  principal  work.  He  was  a  gratuitous  logician, 
a  preposterous  politician,  a  cruel  theologian ;  but  his  w<HideHul 
imagination,  and  (considering  the  bitterness  that  was  in  him)  still 
more  wonderful  sweetness,  have  gone  into  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures,  and  will  remain  there  in  spite  of  the  moral  and 
religious  absurdities  with  which  they  are  mingled,  and  of  the  in* 
ability  which  the  best-natured  readers  feel  to  associate  his  entire 
memory,  as  a  poet,  with  their  usual  personal  delight  in  a  poet 
and  his  name. 

*  Every  body  MM  thk  who  ■  not  wilfully  blind.  '^PMBOoate,"  Mys  the  editor 
of  the  Opere  Minori,  "  for  the  ancient  Italian  glories,  and  the  greatnea  of  the 
Roman  name,  he  wm  of  opinion  that  it  wm  only  by  means  of  combined  ■trengtht 
and  one  common  government,  that  Italy  coald  be  finally  secured  from  discord 
in  its  own  bosom  and  enemiM  from  without,  gnd  recover  iU  ancient  empire 
ater  the  toMoU  toarldJ*  "  Amantisnmo  delle  antiche  glorie  ItaUane,  e  deUa 
grandesza  del  nome  romano,  ei  considerava,  che  soltanto  pel  mezso  d'  una  gen- 
eral forxa  ed  antorit4  poteva  1'  Italia  dalle  interne  contoM  e  dalle  straniere  in- 
yasioni  restarn  sicura,  e  recuptrare  f  antico  imperio  §opra  tutte  le  gentV* — Ut 
sup.  voLiiLp.  & 
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Qttjntiitist. 

Tn  mfenal  regions,  acooidiiig  to  Dante,  are  tdtoate  in  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
dineCly  beneath  Jeraealem,  and  coneist  of  a  succesnon  of  gulfr  or  circlee,  nar- 
nmrng  ai  they  deacend,  and  teiminating  in  the  centre ;  so  that  the  greueral 
ibape  ii  that  of  a  fdnneL  Commentaton  have  differed  as  to  their  magnitude ; 
but  the  latest  calculation  givee  315  miles  for  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  or  cra- 
ter, and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  that  of  its  terminating  point  In  the  middle  is 
tbe  ibyw,  perrading  the  whole  depth,  and  245  miles  in  diameter  at  the  open- 
'mg ;  which  reduces  the  different  platforms,  or  territories  that  surround  it,  to  a 
Be  comparatiTely  small.  These  territories  are  more  or  less  varied  with  land 
and  water,  lakes,  precipices,  Slc.  A  precipice,  fourteen  miles  high,  divides  the 
fint  of  them  from  the  second.  The  passages  from  the  upper  world  to  the  en- 
traoee  are  various ;  and  the  descents  from  one  circle  to  another  are  effected  by 
tbe  poet  and  his  guide  in  difierent  manners — sometimes  on  foot  through  by- 
ways, sometimes  by  the  conveyance  of  supernatural  beings.  The  crater  he 
fiadi  to  be  the  abode  of  those  who  have  done  neither  good  nor  evil,  caring  for 
Bothing  bat  themselves.  In  the  fint  circle  are  the  whole  unbaptised  world — 
heathens  and  infants — melancholy,  though  not  tormented.  Here  also  is  found 
the  Elysium  of  Virgil,  whose  Charon  and  other  infernal  beings  are  among  the 
mniM  of  torment  In  the  second  circle  the  torments  commence  with  the  sin 
of  incontinence  ;  and  the  punishment  goes  deepening  with  the  crime  from  cir- 
cle to  circle,  through  gluttony,  avarice,  prodigality,  wrath,  sullenness,  or  unwil- 
liai^nesB  to  be  pleased  with  the  creation,  disbelief  in  God  and  the  soul  (with 
which  the  punishment  by  fire  commences),  usury,  murder,  suicide,  blas- 
phemy, seduction  and  other  carnal  enormities,  adulation,  simony,  soothsaying, 
•Urology,  witchcraft,  trafficking  with  the  public  interest,  hypocrisy,  highway 
lohbery  (on  the  great  Italian  scale;,  sacrilege,  evil  counsel,  disturbance  of  the 
Chnrcfa,  heresy,  iSalse  apostleship,  alchemy,  forgery,  coining  (all  these,  from  se- 
1  downwards,  in  one  circle)  ;  then,  in  the  frozen  or  lowest  circle  of  all, 
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tTMchery ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  thit  if  Satan,  itiick  ioto  the 
earth. 

With  the  centre  of  the  globe  oommeneea  the  antipod 
oppoate  aide,  together  with  a  rocky  aaoent  out  ef  it,  tfarongfa  a 
The  poet  and  hia  guide,  on  their  anriral  at  thii  ipoC,  aoooidbgly 
■tioQ  rererwd ;  and  eo  conclude  their  dmowmm'd  Jomej 
iMue  forth  to  light  on  the  borden  of  tht  fern  whioh  oootaiM  tbe 
gatory. 


THE  JOURNEY  THROUGH  HELL. 


Dahtx  says,  that  when  he  was  half-way  on  his  pOgrimage 
through  this  liie,  he  one  day  found  himseli^  towards  nightfidl,  in  a 
^rood  where  he  oould  no  knger  disoeni  the  right  path.  It  was  a 
place  so  gloomy  and  terrihle,  every  thing  in  it  growing  in  such  a 
atrange  and  savage  manner,  that  the  horror  he  felt  returned  on 
him  whenever  he  thought  of  it.  The  pass  of  death  could  hardly 
be  more  bitter.  Travelling  through  it  all  night  with  a  beating 
heart,  he  at  length  came  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  looking  up,  as 
he  began  to  ascend  it,  he  perceived  the  shoulders  of  the  hill  clad 
in  the  beams  of  rooming ;  a  sight  which  gave  him  some  little 
comfort.  He  felt  like  a  man  who  has  bufieted  his  way  to  land 
out  of  a  shipwreck,  and  who,  though  still  anxious  to  get  farther 
from  his  peril,  cannot  help  turning  round  to  gaze  on  the  wide  wa- 
ters. So  did  he  stand  looking  back  on  the  pass  that  contained 
tliat  dreadful  wood. 

After  resting  a  while,  he  again  betook  him  up  the  hill ;  but 
luul  not  gone  far  when  he  beheld  a  leopard  bounding  in  front  of 
lum,  and  hindering  his  progress.  After  the  leopard  came  a  licxi, 
with  his  head  aloft,  mad  with  hunger,  and  seeming  to  frighten 
the  very  air  ;*  and  after  the  lion,  more  eager  still,  a  she-wcAf,  so 
W  that  she  appeared  to  be  sharpened  with  every  wolfish  want. 
The  pilgrim  fled  back  in  terror  to  the  wood,  where  he  again 
^d  himself  in  a  darkness  to  which  the  light  never  penetrated. 
In  that  place,  he  said,  the  sun  never  spoke  word.*)*  But  the  wolf 
Was  still  close  upon  him.f 

"*Parea  che  I'  aer  ne  temMM." 

**  The  ran  to  me  ■  dark, 
And  nlent  m  the  moon, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlnnar  cave." — MUton. 
^  Then  ia  great  difference  among  the  commentaton  reapecting  the  mean- 
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While  thus  flying,  he  beheld  coming  towards  him  a  man,  who 
spoke  something,  but  he  knew  nol  what.  The  voice  sounded 
strange  and  feebleT  as  if  from  disuse.  Dante  loudly  called  out  to 
him  to  save  hinij  whether  he  was  a  man  or  only  a  spirit.  The 
apparition,  at  whose  sight  the  wild  hea^sts  diaappearedf  said  that 
he  was  no  longer  man;,  though  man  he  had  been  in  the  time  of  ttit 
false  gods,  and  sung  the  hisrtory  of  the  ofTspring  of  Anchises. 

**  And  art  ihou,  then,  that  Virgil/'  said  Dante,  '*  whohn^  filled 
the  world  with  such  floods  of  eloquence  1  O  glory  and  light  of 
all  poets,  ihou  art  my  master,  and  thou  nnne  author  ;  thou  aton« 
the  book  from  which  1  have  gathered  beauties  that  have  gained 
me  praise.  Behold  the  peril  I  am  in,  and  help  me,  for  J  tremble 
in  every  vein  and  pulse. '*  ^H 

Virgil  comforted  Dante.  He  told  Mm  that  he  must  qultVB 
wood  by  another  road,  and  that  he  himself  irould  be  his  guide, 
leading  him  first  to  behold  the  regions  of  w^oe  underground,  and 
then  the  spirits  that  lived  content  in  fire  because  it  purifi©d  tbetn 
for  heaven ;  and  then  tluit  he  would  conijign  him  to  other  handl 
worthier  than  his  own^  which  should  raise  him  to  behold  heafen 
itself;  for  as  the  Pagans,  of  W'hom  he  was  one,  had  been  rebels 
to  the  law  of  him  that  reigas  there^  nobody  could  arrive  at  Par- 
adise by  tJieir  means,* 

hxg  of  lb«  three  li«as(i  ■  mme  mppomug  Ihem  poseioiifl,  otherB  poIlticAl  Xt&^lm^ 
othen  pcrsoaa]  enemies,  &c.  The*  point  b  not  of  much  importiiiice,  especi&Hf 
u  a  myitety  wa«  bLpndod  ;  bat  nobodyi  u  Mr.  Ctuy  i^ys,  cftn  doabl  thfti  th* 
PMMfe  Wat  iOgfwted  by  one  iti  ihe  prophet  Jiiretiiiah,  y^  6 :  "  VVtt«n*r6f«  • 
lion  oat  of  the  tm^A  shaU  slay  tliem,  and  a  wolf  of  the  ev^oniage  ahalJ  ^oH 
Ihein  ;  a  leopard  lihiLll  walcli  over  their  cities." 

*  *<^  Ch&  qu^tlo  *nipc<rador  ehe  lb  «u  regaa 
perch*  i*  fu*  ribLtLI&nla  «  l»  vua  li^ggw, 
Non  Tuol  die  'a  aya  cittH  per  me  si  Yejpia.** 

The  Pafttiii  eotild  not  l»c  rt^beb  to  a  Law  they  never  heojd  of,  aay  more  IhMa 
Dante  oonld  be  a  reb^J  to  Lntlier.  But  this  ii  one  of  the  abrardtlie*  with  whkA 
the  impioat  elTitintefy  or  scarcely  \em  implaiu  udmintans  of  DanWs  tpaelteiw 
avowedly  let  reiiOQ  at  defiance, — retainiag ,  meanwhile,  thrir  figfit  of  coni^iopl 
for  the  impietieii  of  M&hometAnfl  and  Bmhniiiv*;  "  which  is  odd/'  u  the  potfl 
■ayi  X  for  bein^  not  le»  atHurd,  or,  as  the  othen  argued,  mnoii  msr*  soi  th«j 
had  at  leavt  an  eqnal  olaim  on  the  tfubmianon  of  the  FeaBOO  ;  m&cm  the  | 
th*  irrationality,  the  higher  the  theological  trtoniph. 
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So  saying,  Virgil  moved  on  his  way,  and  Dante  closely  fol- 
lowed. He  expressed  a  fear,  however,  as  they  went,  lest  being 
"  neither  JEneas  nor  St.  Paul,"  his  journey  could  not  be  worthily 
midertaken,  or  end  in  wisdom.  But  Virgil,  afler  sharply  rebu. 
king  him  fi>r  his  faintheartedness,  told  him,  that  the  spirit  of  her 
whom  he  loved,  Beatrice,  had  come  down  from  heaven,  on  pur. 
pose  to  commend  her  lover  to  his  care  ;  upon  which  the  drooping 
courage  of  the  pilgrim  was  raised  to  an  undaunted  confidence  ; 
as  flowers  that  have  been  closed  and  bowed  down  by  frosty  nights, 
rise  all  up  on  their  stems  in  the  morning  sun.* 

**  Through  me  is  the  road  to  the  dolorous  city ; 
lliroiigh  me  is  the  road  to  the  eyerlasting  sorrows ; 
Throogfa  me  is  the  road  to  the  lost  people. 
Jostice  was  the  motive  of  my  exalted  maker ; 

I  was  made  by  divine  power,  by  consummate  wisdom,  and  by  primal  love ; 
Befofe  me  was  no  created  thing,  if  not  eternal ;  and  eternal  am  I  also, 
k  hope,  all  ye  who  enter." 


Such  were  the  words  which  Dante  beheld  written  in  dark 
characters  over  a  portal.  "  Master,"  said  he  to  Virgil,  "  I  find 
their  meaning  hard." 

**  A  man,"  answered  Virgil,  "  must  conduct  himself  at  this 
<loor  like  one  prepared.  Hither  must  he  bring  no  mistrust. 
Hither  can  come  and  live  no  cowardice.  We  have  arrived  at 
^  place  I  told  thee  of.  Here  thou  art  to  behold  the  dolorous 
people  who  have  lost  all  intellectual  good.^f 

*  **  Quale  i  fioretti  dal  notturao  gelo 

Chinati  e  chiusi,  poi  che  '1  sol  gV  unbianca, 
Si  drizzan  tutti  aperti  in  loro  stclo.** 
Like  as  the  flowers  that  with  the  frosty  night 
Are  bowed  and  closed,  soon  as  the  sun  returns, 
Rise  on  their  stems,  all  open  and  upright. 
t  This  loos  of  intellectual  good,  and  the  confession  of  the  poet  that  he  finds 
the  inscription  over  hell-portal  hard  to  understand  (ti  sento  lornC  i  duro)^  are 
tmoog  the  passages  in  Dante  which  lead  some  critics  to  suppose  that  his  hell 
k  nothing  but  an  allegory-,  intended  at  once  to  imply  his  own  disbelief  in  it  as 
noderstood  by  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind,  and  hb  employment  of  it,  neverthe- 
less, as  a  salutary  check  both  to  the  foolish  and  the  reflecting ; — ^to  the  foolish, 
m  an  alann ;  and  to  the  reflecting,  as  a  parable.     It  is  possible,  m  the  teeth 
of  many  appaamioes  to  the  contrary,  that  such  may  have  been  the  ewe ;  but 
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So  saying,  Virgil  placed  his  hand  on  Dante's,  looking  on  him 
with  a  cheerful  countenance;  and  the  Florentine  passed  with 
him  through  the  dreadful  gate. 

They  entered  upon  a  sightless  gulf,  in  which  was  a  black  air 
without  stars  ;  and  immediately  heard  a  hubbub  of  groans,  and 
wailings,  and  terrible  things  said  in  many  languages,  woids  of 
wretchedness,  outcries  of  rage,  voices  loud  and  hoarse,  and 
sounds  of  the  smitings  of  hands  one  against  another.  Dante 
began  to  weep.  The  sound  was  as  if  the  sand  in  a  whirlwind 
were  turned  into  noises,  and  filled  the  blind  air  with  inceoant 
conflict. 

Yet  these  were  not  the  souls  of  the  wicked.  They  were  those 
only  who  had  lived  without  praise  or  blame,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  themselves.  These  miserable  creatures  were  mixed  with  the 
angels  who  stood  neutral  in  the  war  with  Satan.  Heaven  would 
not  dull  its  brightness  with  those  angels,  nor  would  lower  hell 
receive  them,  lest  the  bad  ones  should  triumph  in  their  company. 

"  And  what  is  it,"  said  Dante,  *<  which  makes  them  so  griev- 
ously suffer  V 

"  Hopelessness  of  death,''  said  Virgil.  "  Their  blind  existence 
here,  and  immemorablo  former  life,  make  them  so  wretched,  that 
they  envy  every  other  lot.  Mercy  and  justice  alike  disdain 
them.     Let  us  speak  of  them  no  more.     Liook,  and  pass." 

The  companions  went  on  till  they  came  to  a  great  river  with  a 
multitude  waiting  on  the  banks.  A  hoary  old  man  appeared 
crossing  the  river  towards  them  in  a  boat ;  and  as  he  came,  he 
said,  "  Woe  to  the  wicked.  Never  expect  to  see  heaven.  I 
come  to  bear  you  across  to  the  dark  regions  of  everlasting  fire 
and  ice."  Then  looking  at  Dante,  he  said,  "  Get  thee  away 
from  the  dead,  thou  who  standest  there,  live  spirit." 

"  Torment  thyself  not,  Charon,"  said  Virgil.  "  He  has  a 
passport  beyond  thy  power  to  question." 

The  shaggy  cheeks  of  the  boatman  of  the  livid  lake,  who  had 

in  the  doubt  that  it  a^cts  either  the  foolish  or  the  wise  to  any  grood  purpose, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  such  doctrines  do  a  world  of  mischief  to  tender  con- 
fciences  and  the  cause  of  sound  piety,  such  monstrous  contradictions,  in  tenoBi 
of  every  sense  of  justice  and  charity  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  h«art  d 
man,  are  not  to  be  passed  over  without  indignint  comment. 
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wbeeb  of  fire  about  his  eyes,  fell  at  these  words ;  sod  he  was 
dm.  But  the  naked  multitude  of  souls  whom  he  had  wpoken  to 
ehanged  colour^  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  blaspheming  God,  and 
their  parents,  and  the  human  species,  and  the  place,  and  the  hour, 
md  the  seed  of  the  sowing  of  their  birth ;  and  all  the  while  they 
felt  themselves  driven  onwards,  by  a  fear  which  became  a  desire, 
towards  the  cruel  river^de,  which  awaits  every  one  destitute  of 
the  fear  of  God.  The  demon  Charoo,  beckoning  to  them  with 
lyes  like  brasiers,  collected  them  as  they  came,  giving  blows  to 
those  that  lingered,  with  his  oar.  One  by  one  they  dropped  into 
Ihe  boat  like  leaves  from  a  bough  in  autumn,  till  the  bough  is 
bft  bare ;  or  as  birds  drop  into  the  decoy  at  the  sound  of  the 
M-call. 

There  was  then  an  earthquake,  so  terrible  that  the  reocdlectian 
if  it  made  the  poet  burst  into  a  sweat  at  every  pore.  A  whirl- 
■ind  issued  from  the  lamenting  ground,  attended  by  vermilion 
lashes ;  and  he  lost  his  senses,  and  fell  like  a  man  stupified. 

A  crash  of  thunder  through  his  brain  woke  up  the  pilgrim  so 
liastily,  that  he  shook  himself  like  a  person  roused  by  force.  He 
fiNind  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  gulf,  from  which  ascended 
a  thunderous  sound  of  innumerable  groonings.  He  could  see 
nothing  down  it.  It  was  too  dark  with  sooty  clouds.  Virgil 
himaelf  turned  pale,  but  said,  '<  We  are  to  go  down  here.  I  will 
kad  the  way." 

^  O  master,"  said  Dante,  '<  if  even  thou  fearest,  what  is  to  be- 
oome  of  myself?" 

*'  It  is  pity,  not  fear,"  replied  Virgil,  <<that  makes  me  change 
colour.'* 

With  these  words  his  guide  led  him  into  the  first  circle  of  hell, 
turroun<iing  the  abyss.  The  great  noise  gradually  ceased  to  be 
heard,  as  they  journeyed  inwards,  till  at  last  they  became  aware 
of  a  world  of  sighs,  which  produced  a  trembling  in  the  air. 
They  were  breathed  by  the  souls  of  such  as  had  died  without 
baptism,  men,  women,  and  infants ;  no  matter  how  good  ;  no  mat. 
VtT  if  they  worshipped  God  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  for  they 
worshipped  him  not  "  properly."  Virgil  himself  was  one  of 
diMu.  They  were  all  lost  for  no  other  reason ;  and  their  <<  only 
•uflering"  consisted  in  ^*  hopeless  desire  !" 
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Dante  was  struck  with  great  sorrow  when  he  heard  this^  know- 
ing  how  many  good  men  must  be  in  that  place.  He  inquired  if 
no  one  had  ever  been  taken  out  of  it  into  heaven.  Virgil  told  him 
there  had,  and  he  named  them ;  to  wit,  Adam,  Abel,  Noah, 
Moses,  King  David,  obedient  Abraham  the  i>atriarch,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  with  their  children,  and  Rachel,  for  whom  Jao9b  did 
80  much, — and  *'  many  more  ;"  adding,  however,  that  there  was 
no  instance  of  salvation  before  theirs. 

Journeying  on  through  spirits  as  thick  as  leaves,  Dante  per- 
ceived a  lustre  at  a  little  distance,  and  observing  shapes  in  it  evi- 
dently of  great  dignity,  inquired  who  they  were  that  thus  lived 
apart  from  the  rest.  Virgil  said  that  heaven  thus  favoured  them 
by  reason  of  their  renown  on  earth.  A  voice  was  then  heard 
exclaiming,  "  Honour  and  glory  to  the  lofly  poet !  Lo,  his  shade 
returns."  Dante  then  saw  four  other  noble  figures  coming  to- 
wards them,  of  aspect  neither  sad  nor  cheerful. 

"  Observe  him  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,"  said  Virgil,  as 
they  were  advancing.  ^'  That  is  Homer,  tlio  poets'  sovereign. 
Next  to  him  comes  Horace  the  satirist ;  then  Ovid  ;  and  the  last 
is  Lucan." 

'<  And  thus  I  beheld,"  says  Dante,  "  the  bright  school  of  the 
lofliest  of  poets,  who  flies  above  the  rest  like  an  eagle." 

For  a  while  the  illustrious  spirits  talked  together,  and  then 
turned  to  the  Florentine  with  a  benign  salutation,  at  which  his 
master  smiled  :  and  '^  further  honour  they  did  me,"  adds  the 
father  of  Italian  poetry,  "  for  they  admitted  me  of  their  tribe ;  so 
that  to  a  band  of  that  high  account  1  added  a  sixth."* 

The  spirits  returned  towards  the  bright  light  in  which  they 
lived,  talking  with  Dante  by  the  way,  and  brought  him  to  a  mag- 
nificent castle,  girt  with  seven  lofly  walls,  and  further  defended 
with  a  river,  which  they  all  passed  as  if  it  had  been  dry  ground. 
Seven  gates  conducted  them  into  u  meadow  of  fresh  green,  the 
resort  of  a  race  whose  eyes  moved  with  a  deliberate  soberness,  and 
whose  whole  aspects  were  of  great  authority,  their  voices  sweet, 


*  It  !■  seldom  that  a  boast  of  this  kind — not,  it  must  be  owned,  baahftU — hm 
been  allowed  by  posterity  to  be  just ;  nay,  in  four  out  of  the  five  instances,  be- 
low iti' claims. 
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and  their  speech  seldom.*  Dante  was  taken  apart  to  an  eleva. 
tioD  in  the  ground,  so  that  he  could  behold  them  all  distinctly ; 
and  there,  on  the  "  enamelled  green,  "f  were  pointed  out  to  him 
the  great  spirits,  by  the  sight  of  whom  he  felt  exalted  in  his  own 
esteem.  He  saw  Electra  with  many  companions,  among  whom 
were  Hector  and  iEneas,  and  Ceesar  in  armour  with  his  hawk's 
eyes ;  and  on  another  side  he  beheld  old  King  Latinus  with  his 
daughter  Lavinia,  and  the  Brutus  that  expelled  Tarquin,  and  Lu- 
crctia,  and  Julia,  and  Cato's  wife  Marcia,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  and,  apart  by  himself,  the  Sultan  Saladin.  He  then 
raised  his  eyes  a  little,  and  beheld  the  "  master  of  those  who 
know"^  (Aristotle),  sitting  amidst  the  family  of  philosophers, 
and  honoured  by  them  all.  Socrates  and  Plato  were  at  his  side. 
Among  the  rest  was  Dcmocritus,  who  made  the  world  a  chance, 
and  Diogenes,  and  Heraclitus,  &c.  and  Dioscorides,  the  good 
gatherer  of  simples.  Orpheus  also  he  saw,  and  Cicero,  and  the 
moral  Seneca,  and  Euclid,  and  Hippocrates,  and  Avicen,  and 
Averroes,  who  wrote  the  great  commentary,  and  others  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  The  company  of  six  became  diminished  to 
ti»o,  and  Virgil  took  him  forth  on  a  far  different  road,  leaving  that 
serene  air  for  a  stormy  one ;  and  so  they  descended  again  into 
darkness. 

It  was  the  second  circle  into  which  they  now  came — a  sphere 
narrower  than  the  first,  and  by  so  much  more  the  wretcheder. 
Minos  sat  at  the  entrance,  gnarling — he  that  gives  sentence  on 
every  one  that  comes,  and  intimates  the  circle  into  which  each  is 
to  be  plunged  by  the  number  of  folds  into  which  he  casts  his  tail 
round  about  him.  Minos  admonished  Dante  to  beware  how  he 
entered  unbidden,  and  warned  him  against  his  conductor ;  but 
Virgil  sharply  rebuked  the  judge,  and  bade  him  not  set  his  will 
against  the  will  that  was  power. 

*  "  Genti  v*  eran,  con  occbi  tardi  e  gravi, 
Di  graode  autoritii  ne'  lor  sembianti : 
Pariavan  rado,  con  voci  soavi." 
t  **  Sopra  *1  verde  amalta*'     Mr.  Gary  has  noticed  the  appearance,  for  ths 
fint  time,  of  thie  beaotifal  but  now  commonplace  image. 
I  '^  U  maeitro  di  color  cbe  Humo." 
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The  pilgrims  then  descended  through  hell-mouth,  till  they  came 
to  a  place  dark  as  pitch,  that  bellowed  with  furious  cross-winda, 
like  a  sea  in  a  tempest.  It  was  the  first  place  of  torment,  and 
the  habitation  of  carnal  sinners.  The  winds,  full  of  stifled 
voices,  buffeted  the  souls  for  ever,  whirling  them  away  to  and 
fro,  and  dashing  them  against  one  another.  Whenever  it  seized 
them  for  that  purpose,  the  wailing  and  the  shrieking  was  loudest, 
crying  out  against  the  Divine  P6wer.  Sometimes  a  whole  mul- 
titude came  driven  in  a  body  like  starlings  before  the  wind,  now 
hither  and  thither,  now  up,  now  down  ;  sometimes  they  went  in  a 
line  like  cranes,  when  a  compeuiy  of  those  birds  is  beheld  sailing 
along  in  the  air,  uttering  its  dolorous  clangs. 

Dante,  seeing  a  group  of  them  advancing,  inquired  of  Viigil 
who  they  were.  "  Who  are  these,"  said  he,  "  coming  hither, 
scourged  in  the  blackest  part  of  the  hurricane  ?" 

**  She  at  the  head  of  them,"  said  Virgil,  <*  was  empress  over 
many  nations.  So  foul  grew  her  heart  with  lust,  that  she  or- 
dained license  to  be  law,  to  the  end  that  herself  might  be  held 
blameless.  She  is  Semiramis,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  she  gave 
suck  to  Ninus,  and  espoused  him.  Leading  the  multitude  next 
to  her  is  Dido,  she  that  slew  herself  for  love,  and  broke  ftdth  to 
the  ashes  of  Sichseus  ;  and  she  that  follows  with  the  next  is  the 
luxurious  woman,  Cleopatra." 

Dante  then  saw  Helen,  who  produced  such  a  world  of  misery ; 
and  the  great  Achilles,  who  fought  for  love  till  it  slew  him ;  and 
Paris;  and  Tristan;  and  a  thousand  more  whom  his  guide 
pointed  at,  naming  their  names,  every  one  of  whom  was  lost 
through  love. 

The  poet  stood  for  a  while  speechless  for  pity,  and  like  one 
bereft  of  his  wits.  He  then  besought  leave  to  speak  to  a  particu- 
lar couple  who  went  side  by  side,  and  who  appeared  to  be  borne 
before  the  wind  with  speed  lighter  than  the  rest.  His  conduc- 
tor bade  him  wait  till  they  came  nigher,  and  then  to  entreat  them 
gently  by  the  love  which  bore  them  in  that  manner,  and  they 
would  stop  and  speak  with  him.  Dante  waited  his  time,  and  then 
lifted  up  his  voice  between  the  gusts  of  wind,  and  adjured  the 
two  «  weary  souls"  to  halt  and  have  speech  with  him,  if  none 
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I       forbade  their  doing  so  ;  upon  which  they  came  to  him,  like  doves 

I      to  the  nest.* 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest,  as  if  on  purpose  to  let  them 
speak  ;  and  the  female  addressed  Dante,  saying,  that  as  he  shew- 
ed  such  pity  for  their  state,  they  would  have  prayed  heaven  to 
give  peace  and  repose  to  his  Hfe,  had  they  possessed  the  friend, 
ship  of  heaven. f 

^  Lfove,"  she  said,  **  which  is  soon  kindled  in  a  gentle  heart, 
seized  this  my  companion  for  the  fair  body  I  once  inhabited — how 
deprived  of  it,  my  spirit  is  bowed  to  recollect.  Love,  which 
compels  the  beloved  person  upon  thoughts  of  love,  seized  me  in 
turn  with  a  delight  in  his  passion  so  strong,  that,  as  thou  seest, 
even  here  it  forsakes  me  not.  Love  brought  us  both  to  one  end. 
The  punishment  of  Cain  awaits  him  that  slew  us." 

The  poet  was  struck  dumb  by  this  story.  He  hung  down  hif 
bead,  and  stood  looking  on  the  ground  so  long,  that  his  guide 

*  Thk  m  the  famotu  episode  of  Paalo  and  Francesca.  She  was  daughtei 
to  Count  Gaido  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna,  and  wife  to  Giovanni  Malatesta 
one  of  the  aons  of  the  lord  of  Rimini.  Paulo  waa  her  brother-in-law.  They 
were  rarpriied  together  by  the  husband,  and  slain  on  the  spot  Particulars  of 
their  history  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  the  whole  original 

'*  Quali  colombe,  dal  disio  chiamate. 
Con  r  all  aperte  e  ferme,  al  dolce  nido 
Volan  per  V  aer  dal  voler  portate : 

Cotali  uscir  de  la  schiera  ov*  b  Dido, 
A  noi  yeuendo  per  V  aer  maligno. 
Si  forte  fu  r  afieUuoeo  ghdo." 

Aj  doves,  drawn  home  fifom  where  they  circled  still, 
Set  firm  their  open  wings,  and  through  the  air 
Come  sweeping,  wafted  by  their  pure  good-will : 

So  broke  from  Dido's  flock  that  gentle  pair, 
Cleaving,  to  where  we  stood,  the  air  malign, 
Such  strength  to  bring  them  had  a  loving  prayer. 

t  Francesca  is  to  be  conceived  telling  her  story  in  anxious  intermitting  sen- 
tences— DOW  all  tenderness  for  her  lover,  now  angry  at  their  slayer ;  watching 
tbt  poet^  lace,  to  see  what  he  thinks,  and  at  times  averting  her  own.  I  take 
tlw  oioeOent  direction  from  Ugo  Foscdo. 
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asked  hiin  what  was  in  his  mind.  *'  Alas !"  answered  he,  '*8uch 
then  was  this  love,  so  full  of  sweet  thoughts  ;  and  such  the  pus 
to  which  it  brought  theni !  Oh,  Francesca !"  he  cried,  turning 
again  to  the  sad  couple,  *'  thy  sufferings  make  me  weep.  But 
tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  was  it  that  first  made  thee  know,  for  a 
certainty,  that  his  love  was  retunwJd  ? — that  thou  couldst  refuse 
him  thmc  no  longer  ?" 

"  There  is  not  a  greater  sorrow,^'  answered  she,  "  than  calling 
to  mind  happy  moments  in  the  midst  of  wretchedness.*  But  since 
thy  desire  is  so  great  to  know  our  story  to  the  root,  hear  me 
tell  it  as  well  as  I  may  for  tears.  It  chanced,  one  day,  that  we 
sat  reading  the  tale  of  Sir  Launcelot,  how  love  took  him  in  thrall. 
We  were  alone,  and  had  no  suspicion.  Often,  as  we  read,  our 
eyes  became  suspended,*}*  and  we  changed  colour ;  but  one  pas- 
sage alone  it  was  that  overcame  us.  When  we  read  how  Gene- 
vra  smiled,  and  how  the  lover,  out  of  the  depth  of  his  love,  could 
not  help  kissing  that  smile,  he  that  is  never  more  to  be  parted 
from  me  kissed  me  himself  on  the  mouth,  all  in  a  tremble. 
Never  had  we  go-between  but  that  book.  The  writer  was  the 
betrayer.     That  day  we  read  no  more." 

While  these  words  were  being  uttered  by  one  of  the  ^irits, 
the  other  wailed  so  bitterly,  that  the  poet  thought  he  should  haye 

*  "  NesBon  mafif^or  dolore, 
Che  ricordarai  del  tempo  felice 
No  la  miBeria.'* 

t "  Per  piti  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  sosptnse 
Quella  Icttura.** 

*'  To  look  at  one  another,"  says  Boccaccio ;  and  his  interpretation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Gary  and  Foecolo ;  but,  with  deference  to  such  aathoritiefl,  I  beg 
leave  to  think  that  the  poet  meant  no  more  than  he  says,  namely,  that  their 
eyes  were  simply  **  suspended*' — hung,  as  it  were,  over  the  book,  without  be- 
ing able  to  read  on ;  which  is  what  I  intended  to  express  (if  I  may  allude  to  a 
production  of  which  both  those  critics  were  pleased  to  speak  well),  when,  in  my 
youthful  attempt  to  enlarge  this  story,  I  wrote 

"  And  o*er  the  book  they  hung,  and  nothing  said, 
And  every  lingering  page  grew  longer  as  they  read.'* 

Story  of  RimimL 
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died  for  pity.  His  senses  forsook  him,  and  he  fell  flat  on  the 
ground,  as  a  dead  body  falls.* 

On  regaining  his  senses,  the  poet  found  himself  in  the  third 
circle  of  hell,  a  place  of  everlasting  wet,  darkness,  and  cold,  one 
heavy  slush  of  hail  and  mud,  emitting  a  squalid  smell.  The 
triple-headed  dog  Cerberus,  with  red  eyes  and  greasy  black 
beard,  large  belly,  and  hands  with  claws,  barked  above  the  heads 
of  the  wretches  who  floundered  in  the  mud,  tearing,  skinning, 
and  dismembering  them,  as  they  turned  their  sore  and  soddened 
bodies  from  side  to  side.  When  he  saw  the  two  living  men,  he 
shewed  his  fangs,  and  shook  in  every  limb  for  desire  of  their 
flesh.  Virgil  threw  lumps  of  dirt  into  his  mouth,  and  so  they 
passed  him. 

It  was  the  place  of  Gluttons.  The  travellers  passed  over  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  ground  to  walk  upon.  But  one  of  them  sat 
up,  and  addressed  the  Florentine  as  his  acquaintance.  Dante  did 
not  known  him,  for  the  agony  in  his  countenance.  He  was  a  man 
nicknamed  Hog  (Ciacco),  and  by  no  other  name  does  the  poet,  or 
any  one  else,  mention  him.  His  countryman  addressed  him  by  it, 
though  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  wept  to  see  him.  Hog 
prophesied  evil  to  his  discordant  native  city,  adding  that  there 

*  "  Mentre  che  I'  ono  spirto  questo  dime, 
L'  altro  piang«ya  b\,  che  di  pietade 
I'  venni  men  cos)  com'  io  moriflse, 
E  caddi  come  coipo  morto  cade." 

This  lait  line  haa  been  greatly  admired  for  the  correeponding  deadnen  of  iti 

cxpre—inp. 

While  thus  one  spoke,  the  other  spirit  moum'd 
With  wail  so  woful,  that  at  his  remorse 
I  felt  aa  though  I  should  have  died.     I  tom'd 
Stone-fltifT;  and  to  the  ground,  fell  like  a  corse. 

The  poet  fell  thus  on  the  ground  (some  of  the  commentators  think)  because 
hr  had  sinned  in  the  same  way  ;  and  if  Foscolo's  opinion  could  be  established 
—that  the  incident  of  the  book  is  invention — ^their  conclusion  would  receive 
cunoiw  collateral  evidence,  the  circumstance  of  the  perusal  of  the  romance  in 
company  with  a  lady  being  likely  enough  to  have  occurred  to  Dante.  But  the 
same  probability  applies  in  the  case  of  the  loven.  The  reading  of  such  booki 
WM  eqsally  tbe  taste  of  then*  own  times  ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  tha 
vefanna'a  haviiif  been  fbond  in  tBe  room  where  they  perished. 
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were  but  two  just  men  in  it — all  the  rest  being  givea  up  to  avft- 
rice,  envy,  and  pride.  Dante  inquired  by  name  nspecting  the 
fiUe  of  five  other  Florentines,  who  had  dome  goodj  mad  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  all,  for  various  ofiences,  tit  lower  gmifs  tf 
hell.  Hog  then  begged  that  he  would  mention  having  seen  him 
when  he  returned  to  the  sweet  world ;  and  so,  looking  at  him  a 
little,  bent  his  head,  and  disappeared  among  his  blinded  compan- 
ions. 

"  Satan  !  hoa,  Satan  !"  roared  the  demon  Plutus,  as  the  pqett 
were  descending  into  the  fourth  circle. 

**  Peace  !"  cried  Virgil,  <*  with  thy  swollen  lip,  thou  aocuned 
wolf.     No  one  can  hinder  his  coming  down.     God  wills  it."* 

Flat  fell  Plutus,  collapsed,  like  the  sails  of  a  vessel  when  the 
mast  is  split. 

This  circle  was  the  most  populous  one  they  had  yet  oome  to. 
The  suflferers,  gifled  with  supernatural  might,  kept  eternally  idl- 
ing round  it,  one  against  another,  with  terrific  violence,  and  bo 
dashing  apart,  and  returning.  '*  Why  grasp  V  cried  the  one— 
"  Why  throw  away  ?"  cried  the  other ;  and  thus  exclaiming, 
they  dash  furiously  together. 

They  were  the  Avaricious  and  the  Prodigal.  Multitudes  of 
them  were  churchmen,  including  cardinals  and  popes.  Not  all 
the  gold  beneath  the  moon  could  have  purchased  them  a  mo- 
ment's rest.  Dante  asked  if  none  of  them  were  to  be  recognised 
by  their  countenances.  Virgil  said,  ^*  No ;"  for  the  stupid  and 
sullied  lives  which  ihey  led  on  earth  swept  their  faces  away  from 
all  distinction  for  ever. 

In  discoursing  of  fortune,  they  descend  by  the  side  of  a  tor- 
rent, black  as  ink,  into  the  fiflh  circle,  or  place  of  torment  for  the 
Angry,  the  Sullen,  and  the  Proud.  Here  they  first  beheld  a 
filthy  marsh,  full  of  dirty  naked  bodies,  that  in  everlasting  rage 

*  Platot*!  ezdamatioii  aboat  Satan  it  a  great  choke-pear  to  the  oomnMiiU- 
ton.    The  line  in  the  original  m 

"  Fape  Satan,  pape  Satan  aleppe.'* 

The  words,  as  thus  written,  are  not  Italian.  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  ab- 
stract to  discuss  such  points ;  and  therefore  I  content  myself  with  believing 
that  the  context  implies  a  call  of  alarm  on  the  Prince  of  Hell  at  the  sight  oi 
the  living  creature  and  his  guide.  « 
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tore  one  another  to  pieces.  In  a  quieter  division  of  the  pool  were 
seen  nothing  but  bubbles,  carried  by  the  ascent,  from  its  slimy 
bottom,  of  the  stifled  words  of  the  sullen.  They  were  always 
saying,  *'  We  were  sad  and  dark  within  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
sweet  sunshine,  and  now  we  live  sadly  in  the  dark  bogs."  The 
poets  walked  on  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  tower,  which  hung 
out  two  blsLzing  signals  to  another  just  discernible  in  the  distance. 
A  boat  came  rapidly  towards  them,  ferried  by  the  wrathful 
Phlegyas  ;♦  who  cried  out,  "  Aha,  felon  !  and  so  thou  hast  come 
at  last !" 

"  Thou  errest,"  said  Virgil.  "  We  come  for  no  longer  time 
than  it  will  take  thee  to  ferry  us  across  thy  pool." 

Phlegyas  looked  like  one  defrauded  of  his  right ;  but  proceeded 
to  convey  them.  During  their  course  a  spirit  rose  out  of  the 
mire,  looking  Dante  in  the  face,  and  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  that 
comest  before  thy  time  ?" 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  said  Dante. 

"  Thou  seest  who  I  am,"  answered  the  other ;  "  one  among 
the  mourners."  * 

'^  Then  mourn  still,  and  howl,  accursed  spirit,"  returned  the 
Florentine.     "  I  know  thee, — all  over  filth  as  thou  art." 

The  wretch  in  fury  laid  hold  of  the  boat,  but  Virgil  thrust 
him  back,  exclaiming,  "  Down  with  thee  !  down  among  the  other 
dogs!" 

Then  turning  to  Dante,  he  embraced  and  kissed  him,  saying, 
'<  O  soul,  that  knows  how  to  disdain,  blessed  be  she  that  bore 
thee !  Arrogant,  truly,  upon  earth  was  this  sinner,  nor  is  his 
memory  graced  by  a  single  virtue.  Hence  the  furiousness  of 
his  spirit  now.  How  many  kings  are  there  at  this  moment  lord- 
ing it  as  gods,  who  shall  wallow  here,  as  he  does,  like  swine  in 
the  mud,  and  be  thought  no  better  of  by  the  world  !" 

*  Phle^as,  a  won  of  Man,  was  cast  into  bell  by  Apollo  for  setting  the  god*B 
temple  on  fire  in  resentment  for  the  violation  of  his  daughter  Coronis.  Th« 
actions  of  gods  were  not  to  be  questioned,  in  Dante*s  opinion,  even  though  the 
gods  tamed  out  to  be  false.  Jugghanaut  is  as  good  as  any,  while  he  lasts.  It 
ii  an  ethioo^tbeologieal  puzzle,  involving  very  nice  questious ;  but  at  any  rate, 
kfttf  4Nir  pott  been  a  Brahmin  of  Benarse,  we  know  how  he  would  have  writ- 
In  about  it  in  Sanaoit 
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«  I  should  like  to  see  him  smothering  in  it,"  said  Dmnte,  ^  be- 
fore we  go." 

<<  A  right  wish,"  said  Virgil,  "  and  thou  shalt,  to  thy  heart's 
content." 

On  a  sudden  the  wretch's  muddy  companions  seized  and 
drenched  him  so  horribly  that  (exclaims  Dante)  **l  laud  and 
thank  God  for  it  now  at  this  moment." 

"  Have  at  him  !"  cried  they  ;  "  have  at  Filippo  Argent!  ;"  and 
the  wild  fool  of  a  Florentine  dashed  his  teeth  for  rage  into  his 
own  flesh.* 

The  poet's  attention  was  now  drawn  off  by  a  noise  of  lamenta* 
tion,  and  he  perceived  that  he  was  approaching  the  city  of  Dis.f 
The  turrets  glowed  vermilion  with  the  tire  within  it,  the  walls 
appeared  to  be  of  iron,  and  moats  were  round  about  them.  The 
boat  circuited  the  walls  till  the  travellers  came  to  a  gate,  which 
Phlegyas,  with  a  loud  voice,  told  them  to  quit  the  boat  and  enter. 
But  a  thousand  fallen  angels  crowded  over  the  top  of  the  gate, 
refusing  to  open  it,  and  making  furious  gestures.  At  length 
they  agreed  to  let  Virgil  speak  with  them  inside ;  and  he  left 
Dante  for  a  while,  standing  in  terror  without.     The  parley  was 

•  Filippo  Argenti  (Philip  Silver, — eo  called  from  his  ■hoeinif  hit  hone  with 
the  precious  metal)  was  a  Floreutine  remarkable  for  bodily  strength  and  ex- 
treme irascibility.  What  a  barbarous  strength  and  confusion  of  ideas  is  there 
in  this  whole  passage  about  him  !  Arrogance  punished  by  arrogaDoe»  a 
Christian  mother  blessed  for  the  unchristian  disdainfulness  of  her  son,  revenge 
boasted  of  and  enjoyed,  passion  arguing  in  a  circle  !  Filippo  himself  might 
have  written  it    Dante  says, 

**  Con  piangere  e  con  lutto 
Spirito  maladetto,  ti  rimani. — 

Via  costfi,  con  gli  altri  cani,"  &c. 
Then  Virgil,  kissing  and  embracing  him, 

"Alma  sdegnosa 
Benedetta  colei  che  'n  te  s*  incinse,"  Slc 

And  Dante  agam, 

*'  Maestro,  molto  sarei  vago 
Di  vederlo  attuffiire  in  questa  broda,"  &c. 

t  Die,  one  of  the  Pagan  names  of  Pluto,  here  used  for  Satan.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Dis  commence  the  punishments  by  fire. 
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in  Tain.  They  would  not  let  them  pass.  Virgil,  however,  bade 
his  oompanioD  be  of  good  cheer,  and  then  stood  listening  and 
talking  to  himself;  disclosing  by  his  words  his  expectation  of 
some  extraordinary  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  his  anxiety 
ibr  its  arrival.  On  a  sudden,  three  raging  figures  arose  over  the 
gate,  coloured  with  gore.  Green  hydras  twisted  about  them ; 
and  their  fierce  temples  had  snakes  instead  of  hair. 

"  Look,"  said  Virgil.  "  The  Furies  !  The  one  on  the  lefl  is 
Megsera  ;  Alecto  is  she  that  is  wailing  on  the  right ;  and  in  the 
middle  is  Tisiphone."  Virgil  then  hushed.  The  Furies  stood 
clawing  their  breasts,  smiting  their  hands  together,  and  raising 
such  hideous  cries,  that  Dante  clung  to  his  friend. 

"  Bring  the  Gorgon's  head  !"  cried  the  Furies,  looking  down  ; 
"  turn  him  to  adamant !" 

"  Turn  round,"  said  Virgil,  "  and  hide  thy  face  ;  for  if  thou 
beholdest  the  Gorgon,  never  again  wilt  thou  see  the  light  of  day." 
And  with  these  words  he  seized  Dante  and  turned  him  round  him- 
self,  clapping  his  hands  over  his  companion's  eyes. 

And  now  was  heard  coming  over  the  water  a  terrible  crashing 
noise,  that  made  the  banks  on  either  side  of  it  tremble.  It  was 
like  a  hurricane  which  comes  roaring  through  the  vain  shelter  of 
the  woods,  splitting  and  hurling  away  the  boughs,  sweeping  along 
proudly  in  a  huge  cloud  of  dust,  and  making  herds  and  herdsmen 
fly  before  it.  "  Now  stretch  your  eyesight  across  the  water," 
said  Virgil,  letting  loose  his  hands ; — "  there,  where  the  smoke 
of  the  foam  is  thickest."  Dante  looked  ;  and  saw  a  thousand  of 
the  rebel  angels,  like  frogs  before  a  serpent,  swept  away  into  a 
heap  before  the  coming  of  a  single  spirit,  who  flew  over  the  tops 
of  the  billows  with  unwet  feet.  The  spirit  frequently  pushed 
the  gross  air  from  before  his  face,  as  if  tired  of  the  base  obstacle ; 
and  as  he  came  nearer,  Dante,  who  saw  it  was  a  messenger  from 
heaven,  looked  anxiously  at  Virgil.  Virgil  motioned  him  to  be 
silent  and  bow  down. 

The  angel,  with  a  face  full  of  scorn,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
the  gate,  touched  it  with  a  wand  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  it 
flew  open. 

**  Outcasts  of  heaven,"  said  he ;  "  despicable  race !  whence 
this  fieuitastioal  arrogance  ?    Do  ye  forget  that  your  torments  are 
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laid  on  thicker  every  time  ye  kick  against  the  Fatea  ?  Do  je 
forget  how  your  Cerberus  was  bound  and  chained  till  he  loat  tha 
hair  off  his  neck  like  a  common  dog  ?" 

So  saying  he  turned  swiftly  and  departed  the  way  he  came, 
not  addressing  a  word  to  the  travellers.  His  countenanoe  had 
suddenly  a  look  of  some  other  business,  totally  different  firom  tha 
one  he  had  terminated. 

The  companions  passed  in,  and  beheld  a  place  full  of  tombs 
red-hot.  It  was  the  region  of  Arch-heretics  and  their  foUowen. 
Dante  and  his  guide  passed  round  betwixt  the  walls  and  the  aep- 
ulchres  as  in  a  churchyard,  and  came  to  the  quarter  which  held 
Epicurus  and  his  sect,  who  denied  the  existence  of  spirit  apart 
from  matter.  The  lids  of  the  tombs  remaining  unclosed  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  soul  of  a  noble  Florentine,  Farinata  degli 
Uberti,  hearing  Dante  speak,  addressed  him  as  a  countryman, 
asking  him  to  stop.'*'  Dante,  alarmed,  beheld  him  rise  hidf  out 
of  his  sepulchre,  looking  as  lofty  as  if  he  scorned  hell  itaelil 
Finding  who  Dante  was,  he  boasted  of  having  three  times  ex- 
pelled  the  Guelphs.  "Perhaps  so,"  said  the  poet;  "hut  they 
came  back  again  each  time ;  an  art  which  their  enemies  have 
not  yet  acquired." 

A  visage  then  appeared  from  out  another  tomb,  looking  ea- 
gerly, as  if  it  expected  to  see  some  one  else.  Being  disappointed, 
the  tears  came  into  its  eyes,  and  the  sufferer  said,  "  If  it  is  thy 
genius  that  conducts  thee  hither,  where  is  my  son,  and  why  is  ho 
not  with  thee  ?" 

"  It  is  not  my  genius  that  conducts  me,"  said  Dante,  "  but  that 
of  one,  whom  perhaps  thy  son  held  in  contempt." 

"  How  sayest  thou  ?"  cried  the  shade  ; — "  held  in  contempt  f 
He  is  dead  then  ?  He  beholds  no  longer  the  sweet  light  ?"  And 
with  these  words  he  dropped  into  his  tomb,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
It  was  CavalcanteCavalcanti,  the  father  of  the  poet's  friend,  Guido.f 

•  Fmrinata  was  a  GhibeUine  leader  before  the  time  of  Dante,  and  had  van- 
qnkhed  the  poet*B  connexions  at  the  battle  of  Montaperto. 

t  What  would  Guide  have  said  to  this  7  More,  I  suspect,  than  Dante  would 
haye  liked  to  hear,  or  known  how  to  answer.  But  he  died  before  the  verses 
transpired ;  probably  before  they  were  written  ;  for  Dante,  in  the  ehrooolofy 
of  his  poeoit  assomea  what  times  and  seasons  he  finds  most  conveniant. 
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The  shade  of  Farinata,  who  had  meantime  been  looking  on, 
now  replied  to  the  taunt  of  Dante,  prophesying  that  he  should 
soon  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the  art  he  spoke  of  had  been 
acquired ;  upon  which  Dante,  speaking  with  more  considerate- 
ness  to  the  lofty  sufferer,  requested  to  know  how  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy could  belong  to  spirits  who  were  ignorant  of  the  time  pres- 
ent. Farinata  answered  that  so  it  was ;  just  as  there  was  a  kind 
of  eyesight  which  could  discern  things  at  a  distance  though  not 
at  hand.  Dante  then  expressed  his  remorse  at  not  having  in- 
formed Cavalcante  that  his  son  was  alive.  He  said  it  was  owing 
to  his  being  overwhelmed  with  thought  on  the  subject  he  had  just 
mentioiied,  and  entreated  Farinata  to  tell  him  so. 

Quitting  this  part  of  the  cemetery,  Virgil  led  him  through  the 
midst  of  it  towards  a  descent  into  a  valley,  from  which  there  as- 
cended a  loathsome  odour.  They  stood  behind  one  of  the  tombs 
for  a  while,  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  breath  of  it ;  and  then 
began  to  descend  a  wild  fissure  in  a  rock,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  lay  the  infamy  of  Crete,  the  Minotaur.  The  monster  be- 
holding them  gnawed  himself  for  rage ;  and  on  their  persisting 
to  advance,  began  plunging  like  a  bull  when  he  is  stricken  by  the 
knife  of  the  butcher.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  entering  the 
fissure  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  from  his  madness  to  run 
at  them  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  descent,  came  to  a  river  of  boil- 
ing blood,  on  the  strand  of  which  ran  thousands  of  Centaurs  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  In  the  blood,  more  or  less  deep  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  crime,  and  shrieking  as  they  boiled, 
were  the  souls  of  the  Inflicters  of  Violence ;  and  if  any  of  them 
emerged  from  it  higher  than  he  had  a  right  to  do,  the  Centaurs 
drove  him  down  with  their  arrows.  Nessus,  the  one  that  be- 
queathed Hercules  the  poisoned  garment,  came  galloping  towards 
the  pilgrims,  bending  his  bow,  and  calling  out  from  a  distcmce  to 
know  who  they  were  ;  but  Virgil,  disdaining  his  hasty  charac- 
ter, would  explain  himself  only  to  Chiron,  the  Centaur  who  in- 
structed Achilles.  Chiron,  in  consequence,  bade  Nessus  accom- 
pany them  along  the  river ;  and  there  they  saw  tyrants  immersed 
up  to  the  eyebrows ; — Alexander  the  Great  among  them,  Diony- 
Bus  of  Syracuse,  and  Ezzelino  the  Paduan.  There  was  one  of 
the  Paxzi  of  Florence,  and  Rinieri  of  Cometo  (infesiors  of  the 
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public  ways),  now  shedding  bloody  tears,  and  Attila  the  Scourge, 
and  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  Further  on,  among  those  immemd 
up  to  the  throat,  was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  Englishmaiif  who  slew 
his  father's  slayer.  Prince  Henry,  during  divine  service,  in  the 
bosom  of  God ;  and  then  by  degrees  the  river  becanoe  shallower 
and  shallower  till  it  covered  only  the  feet ;  and  here  the  Centaur 
quitted  the  pilgrims,  and  they  crossed  over  into  a  forest. 

The  forest  was  a  trackless  and  dreadful  forest — the  leaves  not 
green,  but  black — the  boughs  not  freely  growing,  but  knotted  and 
twisted — the  fruit  no  fruit,  but  thorny  poison.  The  Harpies  wail- 
ed among  the  trees,  occasionally  shewing  their  human  faces ;  and 
on  every  side  of  him  Dante  heard  lamenting  human  voices,-  but 
could  see  no  one  from  whom  they  came.  '*  Pluck  one  of  the 
boughs,"  said  Virgil.  Dante  did  so ;  and  blood  and  a  cry  fi)l- 
lowed  it. 

*'  Why  pluckest  thou  me  V  said  the  trunk.  "  Men  have  we 
been,  like  thyself;  but  thou  couldst  not  use  us  worse,  had  we  been 
serpents."  The  blood  and  words  came  out  together,  as  a  green 
bough  hisses  and  spits  in  the  fire. 

The  voice  was  that  of  Piero  delle  Vigne,  the  good  chancellor 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second.  Just  though  he  had  been 
to  others,  he  was  thus  tormented  for  having  been  unjust  to  him- 
self; for,  envy  having  wronged  him  to  his  sovereign,  who  sen- 
tenced hinri  to  lose  his  eyes,  he  dashed  his  brains  out  against  a 
wall.  Piero  entreated  Dante  to  vindicate  his  memory.  The 
poet  could  not  speak  for  pity ;  so  Virgil  made  the  promise  for 
liim,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  in  what  manner  it  was  that  Sui- 
cides bcNcame  thus  identified  with  trees,  and  how  their  souls  were 
to  rejoin  their  bodies  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Piero  said,  that 
the  moment  the  fierce  self-murderer's  spirit  tore  itself  from  the 
body,  and  passed  before  Charon,  it  fell,  like  a  grain  of  com,  into 
that  wood,  and  so  grew  into  a  tree.  The  Harpies  then  fed  on  its 
leaves,  causing  both  pain  and  a  vent  for  lamentation.  The  body 
it  would  never  again  enter,  having  thus  cast  away  itself,  but  it 
would  finally  drag  the  body  down  to  it  by  a  violent  attraction ; 
and  every  suicide's  carcass  will  be  hung  upon  the  thorn  of  its 
wretched  shade. 

The  naked  souls  of  two  men,  whose  profusion  had  brought 
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them  to  a  violent  end,  here  came  running  through  the  wood  from 
the  fangs  of  black  female  mastiffs — leaving  that  of  a  suicide  to 
nK)um  the  havoc  which  their  passage  had  made  of  his  tree.  He 
begged  his  countryman  to  gather  his  leaves  up,  and  lay  them  at 
the  foot  of  his  trunk,  and  Dante  did  so ;  and  then  he  and  Virgil 
proceeded  on  their  journey. 

They  issued  from  the  wood  on  a  barren  sand,  flaming  hot,  on 
which  multitudes  of  naked  souls  lay  down,  or  sat  huddled  up,  or 
restlessly  walked  about,  trying  to  throw  from  them  incessant 
flakes  of  fire,  which  came  down  like  a  fall  of  snow.  They  were 
the  souls  of  the  Impious.  Among  them  was  a  great  spirit,  who 
lay  scornfully  submitting  himself  to  the  fiery  shower,  as  though 
it  had  not  yet  ripened  him.*  Overhearing  Dante  ask  his  guide 
who  he  was,  he  answered  for  himself,  and  said,  "  The  same  dead 
as  living.    Jove  will  tire  his  flames  out  before  they  conquer  me." 

*'  Capaneus,"  exclaimed  Virgil,  "  thy  pride  is  thy  punishment. 
No  martyrdom  were  sufficient  for  thee,  equal  to  thine  own  rage." 
The  besieger  of  Thebes  made  no  reply. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  fiery  shower  the  pilgrims  met  a 
crowd  of  Florentines,  mostly  churchmen,  whose  offence  is  not  to 
be  named  ;  afler  which  they  beheld  Usurers ;  and  then  arrived 
at  a  huge  waterfall,  which  fell  into  the  eighth  circle,  or  that  of 
the  Fraudulent.  Here  Virgil,  by  way  of  bait  to  the  monster 
Geryon,  or  Fraud,  let  down  over  the  side  of  the  waterfall  the 
cord  of  St.  Francis,  which  Dante  wore  about  his  waist,-f"  and  pres- 
ently the  dreadful  creature  came  up,  and  sate  on  the  margin  of 
the  fall,  with  his  serpent's  tail  hanging  behind  him  in  the  air,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  beaver ;  but  the  point  of  the  tail  was  occa- 

•  "  S\  cho  la  pioggria  non  par  che  M  maturi." 
Thii  w  one  of  tho  ^randett  patsages  in  Dante.     It  was  probably  (as  Englbh 
commentaton  have  obaerved)  in  Bililton's  recollection  when  he  conceived  the 
character  of  Satan. 

t  The  satire  of  friarly  hypocrisy  is  at  least  as  fine  as  Ariosto*s  discovery  of 
Discord  in  a  monastery. 

The  monster  Geryon,  son  of  Chrysaor  {Oolden-w>ord)f  and  the  Ocean-nymph 
Caliirboe  {Fair-JUnting),  was  rich  in  the  possession  of  sheep.  His  wealth, 
and  perhaps  his  derivatives,  rendered  him  this  instniment  of  satire.  The  nion- 
skrasity,  the  mild  face,  the  glancing  point  of  venom,  and  the  bematifol  skm, 
make  it  as  fine  as  ean  be. 

0 
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Nionnlly  whmi  glancing  upwards.  He  was  a  gigantic  reptile,  with 
\\iv  faro  of  u  just  man,  very  mild.  He  had  shaggy  claws  for 
iiriiiM.  and  a  body  variegated  all  over  with  odoars  that  ran  in 
knt>tN  and  rirclos,  each  within  the  other,  richer  than  any  Eastern 
«lra|H«ry.  Virgil  spoke  apart  to  him,  and  then  mounted  on  his 
tmoki  hidtlins;  his  companion,  who  was  speechless  for  terror,  do 
thi«  Nniiii'.  (loryon  pushed  back  with  them  from  the  edge  of  the 
|n^MM|iioi\  liko  a  ship  leaving  harbour;  and  then,  turning  about, 
\^)iiv)ihI.  likt'  a  sullen  successless  falcon,  slowly  down  through 
tho  atr  ill  many  a  circuit.  Dante  would  not  have  known  that  he 
^^  a^  ^tMu^  downwani,  but  for  the  air  that  struck  upwards  on  his 
laro.  Prt^sontly  thoy  heard  the  crash  of  the  waterfall  on  the  cir- 
clt«  U'Knv,  and  then  distinguished  flaming  fires  and  the  nmses  of 
HUtlcring.  The  monster  Geryon,  ever  sullen  as  the  fidoon  who 
seats  himself  at  a  distance  from  his  dissatisfied  master,  shook  his 
riders  from  ofl*  his  back  to  the  water's  side,  and  then  shot  away 
like  an  arrow. 

This  eighth  circle  of  hell  is  called  Evil*BudsreL*  and  consists  of 
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npture,  ''  Aba,  is  it  thou  that  standest  there,  Boniface  ?*  Thou 
hart  oome  sooner  than  it  was  prophesied."  It  was  the  soul  of 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Third  that  spoke.  Dante  undeceived  and  then 
stMrnly  rebuked  him  for  his  avarice  and  depravity,  telling  him 
that  nothing  but  reverence  for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  hindered  him 
Iran  using  harsher  words,  and  that  it  was  such  as  he  that  the 
Evangelist  beheld  in  the  vision,  when  he  saw  the  woman  with 
•even  heads  and  ten  horns,  who  committed  whoredom  with  the 
kings  of  the  earth. 

^  O  Constantine !"  exclaimed  the  poet,  <<  of  what  a  world  of 
evil  was  that  dowry  the  mother,  which  first  converted  the  pastor 
of  the  church  into  a  rich  man  !"f  The  feet  of  the  guilty  pope 
spun  with  fiercer  agony  at  these  words ;  and  Virgil,  look- 
ing pleased  on  Dante,  returned  with  him  the  way  he  come,  till 
they  fi>und  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  fourth  gulf,  the  hab- 
itation of  the  souls  of  False  Prophets. 

It  was  a  valley,  in  which  the  souls  came  walking  along,  silent 
and  weeping,  at  the  pace  of  choristers  who  chant  litanies. 
Their  faces  were  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  that  the  backs  of  their 
beads  came  foremost,  and  their  tears  fell  on  their  loins.  Dante 
was  so  overcome  at  the  sight,  that  he  leant  against  a  rock  and 
wept ;  but  Virgil  rebuked  him,  telling  him  that  no  pity  at  all  was 
the  only  pity  fit  for  that  place.^  There  was  Amphiaraus,  whom 
the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  at  Thebes ;  and  Tiresias, 
who  was  transformed  from  sex  to  sex  ;  and  Aruns,  who  lived  in 

*  Booifaoe  tbe  Eighth  was  the  pope  then  liviDgr,  and  one  of  the  cauaea  of 
Daate*B  exile.  It  ia  thus  the  poet  contrivea  to  put  his  enemies  in  hell  before 
their  time. 

t  An  aUosion  to  the  pretended  gift  of  the  Lateran  by  Constantine  to  Pope 
SylTester,  ridiculed  so  strongly  by  Arioeto  and  others. 

I  A  truly  infernal  sentiment.     The  original  is, 

**  Qui  yiye  la  pieta  quand'  h  ben  morta." 
Here  pity  lives  when  it  is  quite  dead. 

"  Chi  h  piii  scellerato/*  continues  the  poet,  "  di  colui, 
Cb'  al  giudicio  divin  passion  porta." 
TW  ii:  *<  Who  m  wickeder  than  he  that  sets  his  impassioned  feelings  against 
^  jadgraents  of  God  V*    The  answer  is :  He  that  attributes  judgments  to  God 
vlwh  are  to  render  hnmanity  pitiless. 
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a  cavern  on  the  Mb  of  the  marble  mounlmtni  of  Cairvra,  looking 

onl  on  the  sIbj^  antl  ocean  ;  and  Matito,  daughter  of  Tinesias 
(her  hind  tressea  over  her  bosom),  who  wandered  through  the 
world  till  she  came  and  lived  in  the  solitary  fen,  whence  after- 
wards  arose  the  city  of  Mantua ;  and  Michael  Scot,  the  magician, 
with  his  slender  loins  ;*  and  Eurypylua,  the  Grecian  augur,  who 
gave  the  signal  with  Cidchas  at  Troy  when  to  cut  away  the  ca^ 
bles  for  home.  He  came  stooping  along,  projecting  his  face  over 
his  swarthy  shoulders,  Guido  Bonatti,  too»  was  there,  a.«;trologer 
of  Forli  ;  and  Ardente^  shoeniakerof  Parma,  who  now  wishes  he 
had  stuck  to  his  last ;  and  the  wretched  women  who  quit  the 
needle  and  the  distaff  to  wreak  their  malice  with  herbs  and 
images.  Such  was  the  punishment  of  those  who,  desiring  to  see 
too  far  before  them^  now  looked  only  behind  them,  and  walked 
the  reverse  way  of  their  looking. 

The  fifth  gulf  was  a  lake  of  boiling  pitch,  constantly  heaving 
and  fjubstding  throughout,  and  bubbling  with  the  breath  of  those 
within  it.  They  were  Public  Peculators*  Winged  black  dcvUs 
were  busy  about  the  lake,  pronging  the  sinners  when  they  occa- 
sionally darted  up  their  backs  for  relief  like  dolphins^  or  thrust 
out  their  jaws  like  frogn,  Dante  at  first  bx»ked  eagerly  down  into 
the  gulff  like  one  who  feels  that  he  shall  turn  away  instantly  out 
of  the  very  horror  that  attracts  him*  **'  See— look  behind  thee  !*' 
said  Virgil,  dragging  him  at  the  same  time  from  the  place  where 
he  stood,  to  a  covert  behind  a  crag.  Dante  looked  round,  and 
beheld  a  devil  coming  up  with  a  newly-arrived  sinner  across  his 
shoulders,  whom  he  hurled  into  the  lake,  and  then  dashed  down 
aller  him,  like  a  mastiff  let  loose  on  a  thief*  It  was  a  man  from 
Luccttj  where  every  soul  was  a  false  dealer  except  Bonturo*! 

*  Ni^Jmneki  eoH  paco.  Miohaefl  Soot  had  be«ii  ia  Florence  ;  to  which  ctr- 
cuiiuitiiaoe  w«  tre  moflt  probubly  indcbl(><i  for  ihb  curkum  partieular  nrnpeeOxig 
his  ihape.  The  coiitM^rnent  of  Hucb  men  to  liell  i«  a  mariifyiag  initauce  of 
th«  great  poet's  panicipiitioii  iu  I  lie  valgATt^i  flrrore  of  Uui  time.  I|  ia  KardJy, 
boweVftri  worth  JioUc«*,  nonaidering  what  wo  »mi  him  Bwallowing^  every  mametit> 
or  pretending  to  nwallow. 

t  ^^  fioutiiro  mint  hare  aold  bim  i»oniething  cheap/*  exirlKiiiiod  a  he&i«r  ti 
thiH  piuiiage^  Nq^ — the  exception  ia  aa  itouy!  There  wm  not  oxw  haoert 
mMn  III  oil  Lucoa ! 
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tore  ooe  another  to  pieces.  In  a  quieter  division  of  the  pool  were 
seen  naChing  but  bubbles,  carried  by  the  ascent,  from  its  slimy 
bottom,  of  the  stifled  words  of  the  sullen.  They  were  always 
saying,  '^  We  were  sad  and  dark  within  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
sweet  sunshine,  and  now  we  live  sadly  in  the  dark  bogs."  The 
poets  walked  on  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a  tower,  which  hung 
out  two  blazing  signals  to  another  just  discernible  in  the  distance. 
A  boat  came  rapidly  towards  them,  ferried  by  the  wrathful 
Phlegyas  ;*  who  cried  out,  '*  Aha,  felon  !  and  so  thou  hast  come 
at  last !" 

"  Thou  errest,"  said  Virgil.  "  We  come  for  no  longer  time 
than  it  will  take  thee  to  ferry  us  across  thy  pool." 

Phlegyas  looked  like  one  defrauded  of  his  right ;  but  proceeded 
to  convey  them.  During  their  course  a  spirit  rose  out  of  the 
mire,  looking  Dante  in  the  face,  and  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  that 
comest  before  thy  time  ?" 

"  Who  art  thou  ?"  said  Dante. 

"  Thou  seest  who  I  am,"  answered  the  other ;  *^  one  among 
the  mourners."  * 

"  Then  mourn  still,  and  howl,  accursed  spirit,"  returned  the 
Florentine.     "  I  know  thee, — all  over  filth  as  thou  art." 

The  wretch  in  fury  laid  hold  of  the  boat,  but  Virgil  thrust 
him  back,  exclaiming,  "  Down  with  thee  !  down  among  the  other 
dog»!" 

Then  turning  to  Dante,  he  embraced  and  kissed  him,  saying, 
*'  0  soul,  that  knows  how  to  disdain,  blessed  be  she  that  bore 
thee  !  Arrogant,  truly,  upon  earth  was  this  sinner,  nor  is  his 
memory  graced  by  a  single  virtue.  Hence  the  furiousness  of 
his  spirit  now.  How  many  kings  are  there  at  this  moment  lord- 
ing it  as  gods,  who  shall  wallow  here,  as  he  does,  like  swine  in 
the  mud,  and  be  thought  no  better  of  by  the  world  !" 

*  Phlegyas,  a  aon  of  Mars,  was  cast  into  bell  by  Apollo  for  setting  tbe  god*B 
temple  on  fire  in  reBentment  for  tbe  violation  of  his  daughter  Coronis.  Th« 
actions  of  goda  were  not  to  be  questioned,  in  Dante's  opinion,  even  though  tbe 
|ods  turned  out  to  be  false.  Jngghanaut  is  as  good  as  any,  while  he  lasts.  It 
ii  an  ethico-tbeological  puzzle,  involving  very  nice  questions ;  but  at  any  rate, 
bid  oar  poet  been  a  Brahmin  of  Benares,  we  know  how  he  wonld  have  writ- 
Wa  aboQt  tt  in  Sanseiit 
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spirits  of  the  robbers,  agonised  with  fear.  Their  hands  were 
bound  behind  them  with  serpents — their  bodies  pierced  and  en- 
folded with  serpents.  Dante  saw  one  of  the  inoDsters  leap  up 
and  transfix  a  man  through  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  when,  k> ! 
sooner  than  a  pen  could  write  o  or  t,  the  sufferer  burst  into  flamesi 
burnt  up,  fell  to  the  earth  a  heap  of  ashes — ^was  again  brought 
together,  and  again  became  a  man,  aghast  with  his  agony,  and 
staring  about  him,  sighing.*     Virgil  asked  him  who  he  was. 

*'  I  was  but  lately  rained  down  into  this  dire  gullet,"  said  the 
man,  '<  amidst  a  shower  of  Tuscans.  The  beast  Vanni  Fucci 
am  I,  who  led  a  brutal  life,  like  the  mule  that  I  was,  in  tint  don 
Pistoia." 

*'  Compel  him  to  stop,"  said  Dante,  <<  and  relate  what  brougiil 
him  hither.  I  knew  the  bloody  and  choleric  wretch  when  he 
was  alive." 

The  sinner,  who  did  not  pretend  to  be  deaf  to  these  wotda, 
turned  round  to  the  speaker  with  the  most  painful  shame  in  his 
face,  and  said,  "  I  feel  more  bitterly  at  being  caught  here  by  thee 
in  this  condition,  than  when  I  first  arrived.  A  power  which  I 
cannot  resist  compels  me  to  let  thee  know,  that  I  am  here  because 
I  committed  sacrilege  and  charged  another  with  the  crime ;  but 
now,  mark  me,  that  thou  mayest  hear  something  not  to  render 
this  encounter  so  pleasant :  Pistoia  hates  thy  party  of  the  Whites, 
and  longs  for  the  Blacks  back  again.  It  will  have  them,  and  so 
will  Florence ;  and  there  will  be  a  bloody  cloud  shall  burst  over 
the  battle-field  of  Piceno,  which  will  dash  many  Whites  to  the 
earth.     I  tell  thee  this  to  make  thee  miserable." 

So  saying,  the  wretch  gave  a  gesture  of  contempt  with  his 
thumb  and  finger  towards  heaven,  and  said,  "  Take  it,  God— -a 
fig  for  thee  !"t 

•  "  Intomo  si  min 
Tatto  Bmarrito  da  la  grande  angotcia 
Ch'  egU  ha  sofferta,  e  guardando  Boapira.** 
This  »  one  of  the  moet  terribly  natural  pictures  of  agoniaed  aatoniihiniit  ever 
painted. 

t  I  retain  this  paasage,  horrible  as  it  is  to  Protestant  ean,  because  it  is  not 
only  an  instance  of  Dante's  own  audacity,  but  a  salutary  warning  qpedmea  of 
the  extremes  of  impiety  generated  by  extreme  snpeisution ;  for  their  fint  oaoM 
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"From  that  instant,"  said  Dante,  "the  serpents  and  I  were 
friends ;  for  one  of  them  throttled  him  into  silence,  and  another 
dashed  his  hands  into  a  knot  behind  his  back.  O  Pistoia !  Pis- 
toia !  why  art  not  thou  thyself  turned  into  ashes,  and  swept  from 
the  frioe  of  the  earth,  since  thy  race  has  surpassed  in  evil  thine 
ancestors  ?  Never,  through  the  whole  darkness  of  hell,  beheld  I 
a  blasphemer  so  dire  as  this — not  even  Gapaneus  himself."      ^ 

The  Pistoian  fled  away  with  the  serpents  upon  him,  ibllowed 
by  a  Centaur,  who  came  madly  galloping  up,  crying,  ^'  Where  is 
the  caitiff?"  It  was  the  monster-thief  Cacus,  whose  den  upon 
earth  often  had  a  pond  of  blood  before  it,  and  to  whmn  Hereules, 
in  his  rage,  when  he  slew  him,  gave  a  whole  hundred  blows  with 
his  club,  though  the  wretch  perceived  nothing  after  the  ninth. 
He  was  all  over  adders  up  to  the  mouth ;  and  upon  his  shoulders 
lay  a  dragon  with  its  wings  open,  breathing  fire  on  whomsoever 
it  met. 

The  Centaur  tore  away ;  and  Dante  and  Virgil  were  gazing 
after  him,  when  they  heard  voices  beneath  the  bank  on  which 
they  stood,  crying,  "  Who  are  ye  ?'*  The  pilgrims  turned  llieir 
eves  downwards,  and  beheld  three  spirits,  one  of  whom,  looking 
about  him,  said,  ^<  Where's  Cianfa  ?"  Dante  made  a  sign  to 
Virgil  to  say  nothing. 

Cianfa  came  forth,  a  man  lately,  but  now  a  serpent  with  six 
feet.* 

^  If  thou  art  slow  to  believe,  reader,  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
thee,"  says  the  poet,  "  be  so ;  it  is  no  marvel ;  for  I  myself,  even 
now,  scarcely  credit  what  I  beheld." 

■  ibe  defrmdation  of  the  Divine  character.  Another,  no  doubt,  ii  the  impol- 
are  Tebemence  of  the  Sooth.  I  have  heard  more  bla^hemies,  in  the  coutm 
of  half  an  hour,  from  the  lipe  of  an  Italian  poetilion,  than  are  probably  ottered 
ia  England,  by  people  not  out  of  their  eenaes,  for  a  whole  year.  Yet  the 
words,  aAer  all,  were  mere  words ;  for  the  man  was  a  good-natared  fellow,  and 
I  beliere  presented  no  image  to  his  mind  of  anything  he  was  saying.  Dante, 
howerer,  would  certainly  not  have  taught  him  better  by  attempting  to  frighten 
bim.  A  violeot  word  would  have  only  produced  more  violence.  Yet  this  was 
Uie  idle  roond  which  the  great  poet  thought  it  best  to  run  ! 

*  Cianfis,  probably  a  condottiere  of  Mn.  Radcliffe's  sort,  and  robber,  on  a 
Ivge  scale,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Donati  family,  connenonf  of  tha 
post  by  maniafa. 
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The  six-footed  serpent  sprang  at  one  of  the  three  men  front  to 
front,  clasping  him  tightly  with  all  its  legs,  and  plunging  hit 
fangs  into  either  cheek.  Ivy  never  stuck  so  close  to  a  tree  as  the 
horrible  monster  grappled  with  every  limb  of  that  pinioned  man. 
The  two  forms  then  gradually  mingled  into  one  another  like 
melting  wax,  the  colours  of  their  skin  giving  way  at  the  same  time 
to  a  third  colour,  as  tho  white  in  a  piece  of  burning  paper  re- 
cedes before  the  brown,  till  it  all  becomes  black.  The  other 
two  human  shapes  looked  on,  exclaiming,  **  Oh,  how  thou  changest, 
Agnello!  See,  thou  art  neither  two  nor  yet  one."  And  truly, 
though  the  two  heads  first  became  one,  there  still  remained  two 
countenances  m  the  face.  The  four  arms  then  became  but 
two,  and  such  also  became  the  legs  and  thighs ;  and  the  two 
trunks  became  such  a  body  as  was  never  beheld ;  and  the  hideous 
two- fold  monster  walked  slowly  away.* 

A  small  black  serpent  on  fire  now  flashed  like  lightning  (m  to 
the  body  of  one  of  the  other  two,  piercuig  him  in  the  navel,  and 
then  falling  on  the  ground,  and  lying  stretched  before  him.  The 
wounded  man,  fascinated  and  mute,  stood  looking  at  the  adder's 
eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  stand  steady  on  his  legs,  yawning  the 
while  as  if  smitten  with  lethargy  or  fever ;  the  adder,  on  his  part, 
looked  up  at  the  eyes  of  the  man,  and  both  of  them  breathed 
hard,  and  sent  forth  a  smoke  that  mingled  into  one  volume. 

And  now,  let  Lucan  never  speak  more  of  the  wretched  Sabel- 
lus  or  Nisidius,  but  listen  and  be  silent ;  and  ndw,  let  Ovid  be 
silent,  nor  speak  again  of  his  serpent  that  was  Cadmus,  or  lus 
fountain  that  was  Arethusa ;  for,  says  the  Tuscan  poet,  I  envy 
him  not.  Never  did  he  change  the  natures  of  two  creatures  &ce 
to  face,  so  that  each  received  the  form  of  the  other. 

With  corresponding  impulse,  the  serpent  split  his  train  into  a 
fork,  while  the  man  drew  his  legs  together  into  a  train ;  the  skin 
of  the  serpent  grew  soil,  while  the  man's  hardened ;  the  serpent 
acquired  tresses  of  hair,  the  man  grew  hairless ;  the  claws  of  the 
one  projected  into  legs,  while  the  arms  of  the  other  withdrew  into 

*  This,  and  the  traiusfionnatiou  that  follows,  may  well  excite  the  pride  cf 
■uch  a  poet  as  Dante ;  though  it  is  curioas  to  see  how  he  selects  invenUona  cf 
this  kind  as  special  grounds  of  self-complacency.  They  are  the  moat  appaUing 
ever  yet  produced 
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litt  aiiouldera ;  the  face  of  the  serpent,  as  h  rose  from  the  gpround, 

mmted  towards  the  temples,  pushing  out  human  ears ;  that  of 

the  man,  as  he  fell  to  the  ground,  thrust  itself  forth  into  a  muzzle, 

vithdrawing  at  the  same  time  its  ears  into  its  head,  as  the  slug 

does  its  horns ;  and  each  creature  kept  its  impious  eyes  fixed  on 

the  other's,  while  the  features  beneath  the  eyes  were  changing. 

Hie  soul  which  had  become  the  serpent  then  turned  to  crawl 

away,  hissing  in  scorn  as  he  departed ;  and  the  serpent,  which 

had  beoome  the  man,  spat  after  him,  and  spoke  words  at  him. 

The  new  human-looking  soul  then  turned  his  back  on  his  late 

adTeraary,  and  said  to  the  third  spirit,  who  remained  unchanged, 

^  Let  Buoso  now  t^e  to  his  crawl,  as  I  have  done." 

The  two  then  hastened  away  together,  leaving  Dante  in  a  state 
of  bewildered  amazement,  yet  not  so  confused  but  that  he  recog- 
nised the  unchanged  one  for  another  of  his  countrymen,  Puccio 
the  Lame.  "  Joy  to  thee,  Florence !"  cried  the  poet ;  **  not  con- 
tent  with  having  thy  name  bruited  over  land  and  sea,  it  flourishes 
throughout  hell.''. 

The  pilgrims  now  quitted  the  seventh,  and  looked  down  from 
its  barrier  into  the  eighth  gulf,  where  they  saw  innumerable 
flames,  distinct  from  one  another,  flickering  all  over  the  place 
Ifte  fire-flies. 

**Ib  those  flames,"  said  Virgil,  *<are  souls,  each  tormented 
with  the  fire  that  swathes  it." 

**  I  observe  one,"  said  Dante,  ''  divided  at  the  summit.  Are 
tibe  Theban  brothers  in  it  ?" 

'*  No,"  replied  Virgil ;  **  in  that  flame  are  Diomed  and  Ulys- 
ses." The  sinners  punisdied  in  this  gulf  were  Evil  Counsellors ; 
and  those  two  were  the  advisers  of  the  stratagem  of  the  Trojan 
horse. 

Virgil  addressed  Ulysses,  who  told  him  the  conclusion  of  his 
adventures,  not  to  be  found  in  books :  how  he  tired  of  an  idle  life, 
and  sailed  forth  again  into  the  wide  ocean ;  and  how  he  sailed  so 
fcr  that  he  came  into  a  region  of  new  stars,  and  in  sight  of  a 
mountain,  the  loftiest  he  ever  saw  ,  when,  unfortunately,  a  hurri- 
cane fell  upon  them  from  the  shore,  thrice  whirled  their  vessel 
lound,  then  dashed  the  stem  up  in  air  and  the  prow  under  water, 
and  sent  the  billows  over  their  heads. 
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<*  Enough,"  said  Virgil ;  "  I  trouble  thee  no  more."  The  aoul 
of  Guide  di  Montefeltro,  overhearing  the  great  Mantnan  apeak 
in  a  Lombard  dialect,  asked  him  news  of  the  state  of  thing*  in 
Romagna ;  and  then  told  him  how  he  had  lost  his  chance  of  para^ 
dise,  by  thinking  Pope  Boniface  could  at  once  absolve  him  firam 
his  sins,  and  use  them  for  his  purposes.*  He  was  going  to  hea- 
ven, he  said,  by  the  help  of  St.  Francis,  who  came  on  puipoae  to 
fetch  him,  when  a  black  angel  met  them,  and  demanded  hia  ab- 
solved, indeed,  but  unrepented  victim.  **  To  repent  evil,  and  to 
will  to  do  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  are,"  said  the  dreadful 
angel,  "  impossible  :  therefore  wrong  me  not."  <*  Oh,  how  I 
shook,"  said  the  unhappy  Guide,  "  when  he  \fAd  his  hands  upon 
me  !"  And  with  these  words  the  flame  writhed  and  beat  itaelf 
about  for  agony,  and  so  took  its  way. 

The  pilgrims  crossed  over  to  the  banks  of  the  nmth  gul( 
where  Uie  Sowers  of  Scandal,  the  Schismatics,  Heretioa,  and 
Founders  of  False  Religions,  underwent  the  penalties  of  auch  m* 
load  themselves  with  the  sins  of  these  whom  they  seduce. 

The  first  sight  tliey  beheld  was  Mahomet,  tearing  open  hia  own 
bowels,  and  culling  out  to  them  to  mark  him.  Before  him  walked 
his  son-in-lttw,  Ali,  weeping,  and  eleven  to  the  chin  ;  and  the  di- 
visions in  the  church  were  punished  in  like  manner  upcm  all  the 
schismatics  in  the  place.  They  all  walked  round  the  oirole, 
their  gashes  closing  as  they  went ;  and  on  their  reaching  a  oer* 
tain  point,  a  fiend  hewed  them  open  again  with  a  sword.  The 
Arabian  prophet,  ere  he  passed  on,  bade  the  pilgrims  warn  Friar 
Dolcino  how  he  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  his  mountain- 
held  by  the  starvations  of  winter-time,  if  he  did  not  wish  speedily 
to  follow  him.j- 

*  Guido,  Conte  di  Montefeltro,  a  celebrated  soldier  of  that  day,  beoame  a 
FVanciscan  in  his  old  age,  in  order  to  repent  of  his  sins ;  but,  beings  eoaauhed  in 
his  cloister  by  Pope  Boniface  on  the  best  mode  of  (getting  possesMoaof  an  eaCate 
belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  being  prombed  absolution  for  his  sim  in 
the  lump,  including  the  opinion  requested,  he  recommended  the  holy  father  ta 
'*  promise  much,  and  perform  notliiug"  (tnolto  prometteret  e  nulla  atteudere), 

t  Dolcino  was  a  Lombard  friar  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  preached  a  community  of  goods,  including  women,  and  to 
have  pretended  to  a  divine  mission  for  reforming  the  church.  He  appean  to 
have  made  a  considerable  impression,  having  thousandi  of  followers,  but  WM 
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Among  other  mangled  wretches,  they  beheld  Piero  of  Medicina, 
a  sower  of  diasensioii,  exhibiting  to  them  his  face  and  throat  all 
over  wounds ;  and  Curio,  compelled  to  shew  his  tongue  cut  out 
(or  advising  Caesar  to  cross  the  Rubicon  ;  and  Mosca  de'  Lam- 
berti,  an  adviser  of  assassination,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  miseries,  holding  up  the  bleeding  stumps  of 
his  arms,  which  dripped  on  his  face.  '<  Remember  Mosca,"  cried 
he ;  **  remember  him,  alas !  who  said,  *  A  deed  done  is  a  thing 
ended.'  A  bad  saying  of  mine  was  that  for  the  Tuscan  nation." 
'^  And  death  to  thy  family,"  cried  Dante. 
The  assassin  hurried  away  like  a  man  driven  mad  with  grief 
upoD  grief;  and  Dante  now  beheld  a  sight,  which,  if  it  were  not, 
he  says,  for  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience— that  best  of 
friends,  which  gives  a  man  assurance  of  himself  under  the  breast- 
plate of  a  spotless  innocence* — he  should  be  afraid  to  relate 
without  further  proof  He  saw — and  while  he  was  writing  the 
account  of  it  he  still  appeared  to  see  a  headless  trunk  about 
to  come  past  him  with  the  others.  It  held  its  severed  head  by 
the  hair,  like  a  lantern  ;  and  the  head  looked  up  at  the  two  pil- 
grims, and  said,  <<  Woe  is  me !"  The  head  was,  in  fact,  a  lantern 
to  the  paths  of  the  trunk ;  and  thus  there  were  two  separated 
things  in  one,  and  one  in  two ;  and  how  that  could  be,  he  only 

altimately  mtmtd  in  the  moantaiiia  where  they  lived,  and  burnt  with  hie  female 
n?inp%ni«i  Blarfarita,  and  many  othen.  Landino  aaye  he  was  very  eloqaent* 
and  tlial  **  both  he  and  MaigariU  endured  their  fate  with  a  firmnes  worthy  of 
a  better  eaaw."  Probably  hie  real  history  ii  not  known,  for  want  of  aomebody 
in  aoeh  tioiea  bold  eaoogh  to  write  it 
•  litanlly,  **  under  the  bieaetplate  of  knowing.himielf  to  be  pure :" 

•*  Sotto  r  oebeigo  del  wntirH  para.*' 
The  uniwion  k  dnervedly  admired ;  but  it  ii  not  allowable  in  EngUah,  and 
it  n  the  only  me  admitting  no  equivaleot  which  I  have  met  with  m  the  whola 
poen.  It  might  be  argued,  perhaps,  against  the  perfection  of  the  paasage,thai 
e  good  **  ooMcience,''  and  a  man's  **  knowing  himself  to  be  pore,"  are  a  tan* 
tology  ;  for  Dante  himaelf  has  already  used  that  word ; 
**  Conscienzia  m*  anicura ; 

La  buona  compagnia  che  1'  uom  francheggia 

Sotto  r  osbezgo,"  dte. 
BamBwefealthaimpiikmbaaiityor  thephraae;  and  I  wish  I  oonld  have 
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can  tell  who  ordained  it.  As  the  figure  came  nearari  it  lifted 
the  head  aloft,  that  the  pilgrims  might  hear  better  what  it  said. 

"  Behold,"  it  said,  <'  behold,  thou  that  walkest  living  among  tlw 
dead,  and  say  if  there  be  any  punishment  like  this.  I  am  Ber- 
trand  de  Bom,  he  that  incitcMi  John  of  England  to  rebel  agauMt 
his  &ther.  Father  and  son  I  set  at  variance— cloeeat  afleotiooa  I 
set  at  variance — and  hence  do  I  bear  my  brain  severed  fimm  ths 
body  on  which  it  grew.     In  me  behold  the  work  of  retributioD.'** 

The  eyes  of  Dante  were  so  inebriate  with  all  that  diversity  of 
bleeding  wounds,  that  they  longed  to  stay  and  weep  ere  his  gokle 
proceeded  further.  Something  also  struck  them  on  the  sudden 
which  added  to  his  desire  to  stop.  But  Virgil  asked  what  ailed 
him,  and  why  he  stood  g^ng  still  on  the  wretched  multitude. 
'<  Thou  hast  not  done  so,"  continued  he,  ^'  in  any  other  poitiai  of 
this  circle ;  and  the  valley  is  twenty-two  miles  further  about,  and 
the  moon  already  below  us.  Thou  hast  more  yet  to  see  thtt 
thou  wettest  of,  and  the  time  is  short." 

Dante,  excusing  himself  for  the  delay,  and  proceeding  to  tcSkm 
his  leader,  said  he  thought  he  had  seen,  in  the  cavern  at  which 
he  was  gazing  so  hard,  a  spirit  that  was  one  of  his  own  ftunily*- 
and  it  was  so.  It  was  tlie  soul  of  Gcri  del  Bollo,  a  cousin  of  the 
poet's.  Virgil  said  that  he  had  observed  him,  while  Dante  was 
occupied  with  Bertrand  de  Bom,  pointing  at  his  kinsman  in  a 
threatening  manner.  "  Waste  not  a  thought  on  him,"  concluded 
the  Roman,  "  but  leave  him  as  he  is." 

"  0  honoured  guide !"  said  Dante,  '*  he  died  a  violent  death, 
which  his  kinsmen  have  not  yet  avenged  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he 
disdained  to  speak  to  me  ;  and  I  must  needs  feel  for  him  the  more 
on  that  account,  "f 

They  came  now  to  the  last  partition  of  the  circle  of  Evil-budg- 
et, and  their  ears  were  assail^  with  such  a  burst  of  sharp  wail- 
ings,  that  Dante  was  fain  to  close  his  with  his  hands.  The 
misery  there,  accompanied  by  a  horrible  odour,  was  as  if  all  the 
hospitals  in  the  sultry  marshes  of  Valdichiana  had  brought  their 

*  This  ghaflUy  fiction  »  a  rare  instance  of  the  meeting  of  phyncal 
with  tbe  tmeit  pathoB. 

t  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  thii  charactentic  initaiioe  of  ths 
of  the  time. 
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together  into  one  infernal*ditch.  It  was  the  place  of 
puniahineiit  for  pretended  Alchemists,  CdnerB,  PerBonators  of 
other  people.  False  Accusen,  and  Impostors  of  all  such  descrip- 
tions.  They  lay  on  one  another  in  heaps,  or  attempted  to  crawl 
aboul  some  itching  madly  with  leprosies — some  swollen  and 
gafping  with  dn^es— «>me  wetly  reeking,  like  hands  washed 
in  winter^tinie.  One  was  an  alchemist  of  Sienna,  a  nation  vainer 
than  the  French ;  another,  a  Florentine,  who  tricked  a  man  into 
■w^'wg  a  wrong  will ;  another,  Sinon  of  Troy ;  another,  Myrrha ; 
another,  the  wife  of  Potiphar.  Their  miseries  did  not  hinder 
them  from  giving  one  another  malignant  blows ;  and  Dante  was 
Im»— ling  eagerly  to  an  abusive  conversation  between  Sinon  and  a 
Breecian  coiner,  when  Virgil  rebuked  him  for  the  disgraceful  con- 
descension, and  said  it  was  a  pleasure  fit  only  for  vulgar  minds.* 

Tiie  blushing  poet  felt  the  reproof  so  deeply,  that  he  could  not 
speak  for  shame,  though  he  manifested  by  his  demeanour  that  he 
longed  to  do  so,  and  thus  obtained  the  pardon  he  despaired  of. 
He  says  he  felt  like  a  man  that,  during  an  unhappy  dream,  wish- 
es himself  dreaming  while  he  is  so,  and  does  not  know  it.  Virgil 
understood  his  emotion,  and,  as  Achilles  did  with  his  spear,  healed 
the  wound  with  the  tongue  that  inflicted  it. 

A  silence  now  ensued  between  the  companions ;  for  they  had 
quitted  Evil -budget,  and  arrived  at  the  ninth  great  circle  of  hell, 
00  the  mound  of  which  they  passed  along,  looking  quietly  and 
steadily  before  them.  Daylight  had  given  place  to  twilight ;  and 
Dante  was  advancing  his  head  a  little,  and  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cern objects  in  the  distance,  when  his  whole  attention  was  called 
to  one  particular  spot,  by  a  blast  of  a  horn  so  loud,  that  a  thunder- 
clap was  a  whisper  in  comparison.  Orlando  himself  blew  no 
such  terrific  blast,  after  the  dolorous  rout,  when  Charlemagne 
was  defeated  in  his  holy  enterprise.f     The  poet  raised  his  head, 

*  Tfaii  ■  adiniTmble  wntiinent ;  and  it  mast  have  been  no  ordinary  oonaciona- 
aea  of  dignity  in  general  which  could  have  made  Dante  allow  himself  to  be 
the  penoa  rebuked  for  having  forgotten  it.  Perhape  it  was  a  sort  of  penance 
far  hif  havin^i  on  some  occasion,  fallen  into  the  unworthiness. 

t  By  the  Saracens  in  Roncesvalles ;  afterwards  so  favonrite  a  topic  with  the 
pssis.  The  dreniiMtaiice  of  the  horn  is  taken  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  pra- 
I  Afcfabiahop  Turpin,  chapter  zjdv. 
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thinking  he  perceived  a  illiiltitude  of  lofty  towen.  He 
Virgil  to  what  region  they  belonged ;  but  Virgfl  said,  ''Tlion 
are  no  towers :  they  are  giants,  standing  each  up  to  hia  middle  in 
the  pit  that  goes  round  this  circle."  Dante  looked  harder ;  and 
as  objects  clear  up  by  little  and  little  in  the  departing  misty  ha 
saw,  with  alarm,  the  tremendous  giants  that  warred  against  Jove, 
standing  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  pit,  like  the  towen  tfait 
crowned  the  citadel  of  Monteseggione.  The  one  whom  he  saw 
plainest,  and  who  stood  with  his  arms  hanging  down  on  eadi  nde, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  a  face  as  huge  as  the  pinnacle  of  St 
Peter's,  and  limbs  throughout  in  proportion.  The  roonflter,  as 
the  pilgrims  were  going  by,  opened  his  dreadful  mouth,  fit  ixrno 
sweeter  pealmody,  and  called  after  them,  in  the  words  of  aoms 
unknown  tmgue,  Rafel,  maee  a  mech  zabee  abnee.*  ^Dull 
wretch!"  exclaimed  Virgil,  "keep  to  thine  hora,  and  so  vent 
better  whatsoever  frenzy  or  other  passion  stuff  thee.  Peel  the 
chain  round  thy  throat,  thou  confusion !  See,  what  a  clenchnig 
hoop  is  about  thy  gorge !"  Then  he  said  to  Dante,  **  His  howl  is 
its  ow*i  mockery.  This  is  Nimrod,  he  through  whose  evil  am- 
bition it  was  that  mankind  ceased  to  speak  one  language.  Pa» 
him,  and  say  nothing ;  for  every  other  tongue  is  to  him  aa  Us  it 
to  thee." 

The  companions  went  on  for  about  the  length  of  a  sling's 
throw,  when  they  passed  the  second  giant,  who  was  much  fiercer 
and  huger  than  Nimrod.  He  was  fettered  round  and  round 
with  chains,  that  fixed  one  arm  before  him  and  the  other  behind 
him — Ephialtes  his  name,  the  same  that  would  needs  make  trial 
of  his  strength  against  Jove  himself.  The  hands  which  he  then 
wielded  were  now  motionless,  but  he  shook  with  pasalon ;  and 
Dante  thought  he  should  have  died  for  terror,  the  efiect  on  the 
ground  about  him  was  so  fearful.  It  surpassed  that  of  a  tower 
shaken  by  an  earthquake.  The  poet  expressed  a  wish  to  look  at 
Briareus,  but  he  was  too  far  off.  He  saw,  however,  Antaeus, 
who,  not  having  fought  against  heaven,  was  neither  tongue-con- 
founded nor  shackled  ;    and  Virgil  requested  the  "  taker  of  a 

*  The  gaping  monotony  of  this  jargon,  fall  of  the  Towel  •,  ■  adminbty 
raited  to  the  month  of  the  Taet,  half-etopid  qieaker.  It  » like  a  biMile  of  thi 
gigantic  infancy  of  the  worid. 
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thoimnd  lioosy"  by  the  fame  which  die  living  poet  had  it  in  his 
power  to  give  him,  to  bear  the  travellers  in  his  arms  down  the 
steep  descent  into  this  deeper  portion  of  hell,  which  was  the  re- 
gion of  tormenting  cold.  Antseus,  stooping,  like  the  leaning  tower 
of  Bol<^na,  to  take  them  up,  gathered  them  in  his  arms,  and,  de- 
positing them  in  the  gulf  below,  raised  himself  to  depart  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship.* 

Had  I  hoarse  and  rugged  words  equal  to  my  subject,  says  the 
poet,  I  would  now  make  them  fuller  of  expression,  to  suit  the 
rocky  horror  of  this  hole  of  anguish  ;  but  I  have  not,  and  there- 
fore approach  it  with  fear,  since  it  is  no  jesting  enterprise  to  de- 
scribe the  depths  of  the  universe,  nor  fit  for  a  tongue  that  babbles 
of  fother  and  mother.f  Let  such  of  the  Muses  assist  me  as 
taiDed  the  words  of  Amphion  into  Theban  walls ;  so  shall  the 
speech  be  not  too  far  different  from  the  matter. 

Qh,  ill-starred  creatures !  wretched  beyond  all  others,  to  in- 
habit a  place  so  hard  to  speak  of — better  had  ye  been  sheep  or 
goats. 

The  poet  was  beginning  to  walk  with  his  guide  along  the  place 
in  which  the  giant  had  set  them  down,  and  was  still  looking  up  at 
the  height  from  which  he  had  descended,  when  a  voice  close  to 
him  said,  ^  Have  a  care  where  thou  treadest.  Hurt  not  with  thy 
feet  the  heads  of  thy  unhappy  brethren." 

Dante  looked  down  and  before  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  walk- 
ing od  a  lake  of  ice,  in  which  were  Murderous  Traitors  up  to 
their  chins,  their  teeth  chattering,  their  faces  held  down,  their 
eyes  locked  up  frozen  with  tears.  Dante  saw  two  at  his  feet  so 
ckmeXy  stuck  together,  that  the  very  hairs  of  their  heads  were 
mingled.     He  asked  them  who  they  were,  and  as  they  lifted  up 

*  *'  N^  •!  chinato  li  fiooe  dimora, 
E  come  albero  in  nave  n  levb.** 

A  DMgiiifioeiit  imife !  I  have  retained  the  idiomatic  expnMMon  of  the  origfaial 
rmimd  ktmtelft  inetead  of  Mjring  rote,  became  it  seemed  to  me  to  give  the 
Bore  grand  and  deliberate  image. 

t  Of  **  9tdmma**  and  **  bdbbo,**  Mays  the  primitive  poet  We  have  correa- 
pooding  wordi  in  Engikfa,  but  the  feeling  they  produce  ii  not  identieaL  The 
homer  fervev  of  the  northern  natione  renden  them,  in  eome  respects,  more  so- 
» tbaa  they  sospect,  compared  with  the  **  artful"  Italians. 
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their  heads  for  afltonishmeiit,  and  felt  the  cold  donbly  oongeal 
them,  they  dashed  their  heads  against  one  another  for  hate  and 
fury.  They  were  two  brothers  who  had  murdered  each  other.* 
Near  them  were  other  Tuscans,  one  of  whom  the  cold  had  d». 
prived  of  his  ears ;  and  thousands  more  were  seen  grimung  like 
dogs,  for  the  pain. 

Dante,  as  he  went  along,  kicked  the  face  of  one  of  them, 
whether  by  chance,  or  fate,  or  lot/^t  ^®  could  not  say.  The 
sufferer  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  *'  Wherefere  dost  thoa 
torment  me  ?  Art  thou  come  to  revenge  tlie  defeat  at  Monta- 
perto  ?"  The  pilgrim  at  this  question  felt  eager  to  know  who  ha 
was  ;  but  the  unhappy  wretch  would  not  tell.  His  countiyman 
seized  him  by  the  hair  to  force  him  ;  but  still  he  said  he  would 
not  tell,  were  he  to  be  scalped  a  thousand  times.  Dante,  upon 
this,  began  plucking  up  his  hairs  by  the  roots,  the  man  harkmgji 
with  his  eyes  squeezed  up,  at  every  pull ;  when  another  soul  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  Bocca,  what  the  devil  ails  thee  ?  Must  thoa 
needs  bark  for  cold  as  well  as  chatter  ?"§ 

"  Now,  accursed  traitor,  betrayer  of  thy  country's  standard," 
said  Dante,  <<  bo  dumb  if  thou  wilt ;  for  I  shall  tell  thy  name  lo 
the  world." 

*'  Tell  and  begone !"  said  Bocca ;  <'  but  carry  the  name  of  this 
babbler  with  thee  ;  'tis  Buoso,  who  left  the  pass  open  to  the  en* 
emy  between  Piedmont  and  Panna ;  and  near  him  is  the  traitor 
for  the  pope,  Beccaria ;  and  Ganellone,  who  betrayed  Qiarie- 

*  Aleiandro  and  NapoiMm  degli  Alberti,  loiis  of  Alberto,  kMd  of  the  valky 
of  Faltenma  in  Tnacany.  After  their  father's  death  they  tyrannimii  oifer  tlw 
neighbouriiig  districts,  and  finally  had  a  mortal  quaireL  The  name  of  Ni^ 
leon  used  to  be  so  rare  till  of  late  years,  even  in  Italian  boc^  that  it  fpfm 
one  a  kind  of  interesting  surprise  to  meet  with  it 

t "  Se  voler  fa,  o  destine  o  fortnna, 
Non  so." 
What  does  the  Christian  reader  think  of  that  7 

X  Latrando. 

§  Bocca  degli  AbbaU,  whose  soul  baiks  like  a  dog,  oocaMonod  the  deftot  of 
the  Guelis  at  Moutaperto,  in  the  year  1360,  by  treacherooaly  cntting  off  tlw 
hand  of  the  standard-bearer. 
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md  Trihaldello^  who  qwoed  Faenza  to  the  enemy  al 


Hie  pilgrims  went  on,  and  beheld  two  other  spirits  so  closely 
locked  up  together  in  one  hole  of  the  ice,  that  die  head  of  one 
was  right  over  the  other's  like  a  cowl ;  and  Dante,  to  his  horror, 
saw  that  the  upper  head  was  devouring  the  lower  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  a  man  who  is  famished.  The  poet  asked  what  coulcL 
possibly  make  him  shew  a  hate  so  brutal ;  adding,  that  if  there 
wan  any  ground  finr  it,  he  would  tell  the  story  to  the  worid.* 

llie  sinner  raised  his  head  from  the  dire  repast,  and  after  wi- 
ping his  jaws  with  the  hair  of  it,  said,  <'  You  ask  a  thing  which 
k  shakes  me  to  the  heart  to  think  of.  It  is  a  story  to  renew  all 
my  misery.  But  since  it  will  produce  this  wretch  his  due  in* 
fiuny,  hear  it,  and  you  shall  see  me  speak  and  weep  at  the  same 
tins.  How  thou  camest  hither  I  know  not ;  but  I  perceive  by 
thy  speech  that  thou  art  Florentine. 

**  Learn,  then,  that  I  was  the  Count  Ugolino,  and  this  man  was 
Rnggieri  the  Archbislx^.  How  I  trusted  him,  and  was  betrayed 
into  {Kriaon,  there  is  no  need  to  relate ;  but  of  his  treatment  of 
Bie  there,  and  how  cruel  a  death  I  underwent,  hear ;  and  then 
judge  if  he  has  ofiended  me. 

*<  I  had  been  imprisoned  with  my  children  a  long  time  in  the 
tower  which  has  since  been  called  from  me  the  Tower  of  Fam- 
ine ;  and  many  a  new  moon  had  I  seen  through  the  hole  thai 
served  us  ixr  a  window,  when  I  dreamt  a  dream  that  foreshadow, 
ad  to  me  what  was  coming.  Methought  that  this  man  headed  a 
great  chase  against  the  wolf^  in  the  mountains  between  Pisa  and 
Lucca.  Among  the  foremost  in  his  party  were  Gualandi,  Sis- 
moodi,  and  Lanfranchi,  and  the  hounds  were  thin  and  eager,  and 
high4>r8d ;  and  in  a  little  while  I  saw  the  hounds  fosten  on  the 
flanks  of  the  wM  and  the  wdf  s  children,  and  tear  them.  At 
that  moment  I  awoke  with  the  v(Hces  of  my  own  children  in  my 
ears,  asking  for  bread.  Truly  cruel  must  thou  be,  if  thy  heart 
does  not  ache  to  think  of  what  I  thought  then.  If  thou  foel  not 
for  a  pang  like  that,  what  is  it  for  which  thou  art  accustomed  to 


» Tfaii  ■  the  fiuDoui  ftory  of  Ugoliiio,  who  betiayttd  the  eartks  of  FIm  Is 
,  aod  WM  sUrvMl  with  hii  cUUim  la  the  TofPtr  of  r 
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feel?  We  were  DOW  all  awake ;  and  the  time  was  at  1 
they  brought  us  bread,  and  we  had  all  dreamt  dreama 
made  us  anxious.  At  that  moment  I  heaid  the  key  of  tibe  lioni- 
ble  tower  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  door  below,  and  ftatan  it  I 
looked  at  my  children,  and  said  not  a  word.  I  did  not  weep.  I 
made  a  strong  effort  upon  the  soul  within  me.  But  my  little 
Anselm  said,  'Father,  why  do  you  look  so?  la  any  thing  the 
matter  V  Nevertheless  I  did  not  weep,  nor  say  a  word  all  the 
day,  nor  the  night  that  followed.  In  the  morning  a  ray  of  ligltt 
fell  upon  us  through  the  window  of  our  sad  prison,  and  I  beheld 
in  those  four  little  faces  the  likeness  of  my  own  fooe,  and  then 
[  began  to  gnaw  my  hands  for  misery.  My  ohildren,  thinlring 
[  did  it  for  hunger,  raised  themselves  on  the  floor,  and  said,  *  Fa- 
ther, we  should  be  less  miserable  if  you  would  eat  oor  own  flesh, 
(t  was  you  that  gave  it  us.  Take  it  again.'  Then  I  aat  atfll, 
in  order  not  to  make  them  unhappier :  and  that  day  and  the 
next  we  all  remained  without  speaking.  On  the  foartfa  day, 
Gaddo  stretched  himself  at  my  feet,  and  said,  ^Father,  why 
won't  you  help  me?'  and  there  he  died.  And  as  sntely  as 
thou  lookest  on  me,  so  surely  I  beheld  the  whole  three  die  in 
the  same  manner.  So  I  began  in  my  misery  to  grope  about 
in  the  dark  for  them,  for  I  had  beccnne  blind ;  and  three  days  I 
kept  calling  on  them  by  name,  though  they  were  dead ;  till  fion- 
ine  did  for  me  what  grief  had  been  unable  to  do." 

With  these  words,  the  miserable  man,  his  eyes  starting  finm 
his  head,  seized  that  other  wretch  again  with  his  teeth,  and 
ground  them  against  the  skull  as  a  dog  does  with  a  bone. 

O  Pisa !  scandal  of  the  nations !  since  thy  neighbours  are  so 
slow  to  punish  thee,  may  the  very  islands  tear  themselves  up 
from  their  roots  in  the  sea,  and  come  and  block  up  the  mouth  of 
thy  river,  and  drown  every  soul  within  thee.  What  if  this  Count 
Ugolino  did,  as  report  says  he  did,  betray  thy  castles  to  the 
enemy  ?  his  children  had  not  betrayed  them ;  nor  ought  they  to 
have  been  put  to  an  agony  like  this.  Their  age  was  their  inno> 
cence ;  and  their  deaths  have  given  thee  the  in&my  of  a  seoond 
Thebes.* 

»Idioiiklbeloathto  dirtarb  the  iniimtable  piUfam  of  thk  ■tory ,  if  than  did 
I  groundi  for  beUeving  that  the  poet  was  too  huty  hi  giviag  enda  te 


WUUf  ET  THBOUOH  HELL. 


Tlie  pilgiiins  piysBod  on,  and  bdield  other  traitors  firozen  up  in 
cwalhes  of  ioe,  with  their  heads  upside  down.  Their  very  tears 
had  hindered  them  from  shedding^  more ;  for  their  eyes  were  en- 
crusted with  the  first  they  shed,  so  as  to  be  enclosed  with  them  as 
in  a  crystal  visor,  which  forced  back  the  others  into  an  accumula- 
tioii  of  anguish.  One  of  the  sufferers  begged  Dante  to  r^eve  him 
of  this  ice,  in  order  that  he  might  vent  a  little  of  the  buiden 
whidi  it  repressed.  The  poet  said  he  would  do  so,  provided  he 
would  disclose  who  he  was.  The  man  said  he  was  the  friar  Al- 
berigo^  who  invited  some  of  his  brotherhood  to  a  banquet  in  order 
today  them. 

^  What !"  exclaimed  Dante,  <<  art  thou  no  longer,  then,  among 
the  living?" 

"  Perhaps  I  appear  to  be,"  answered  the  friar  ;^  "  for  the  mo- 
ment any  one  commits  a  treachery  like  mine,  his  soul  gives  up 
his  body  to  a  demon,  who  thenceforward  inhabits  it  in  the  man's 
likeness.  Thou  knowest  Branca  Doria,  who  murdered  his  father- 
in-law,  Zanche  ?  He  seems  to  be  walking  the  earth  still,  and  yet 
he  has  been  in  this  place  many  years."* 

*^  LoDpossible  !"  cried  Dante ;  "  Branca  Doria  is  still  alive  ;  he 
eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps,  like  any  other  man." 

**  I  tell  thee,"  returned  the  friar,  "  that  the  soul  of  the  man  he 
slew  had  not  reached  that  lake  of  boiling  pitch  in  which  thou 
sawest  him,  ere  the  soul  of  his  slayer  was  in  this  place,  and  his 
body  occupied  by  a  demon  in  its  stead.  But  now  stretch  forth 
thy  hand,  and  relieve  mine  eyes." 

Dante  relieved  them  not.  Ill  maimers,  he  said,  were  the  only 
courtesy  fit  for  such  a  wretch.f 


parta  oTit,  paitieaisfly  the  sgies  of  Mme  of  hk  fellow-prinoen,  and  the  guilt 
of  tbeMehbUioiK    See  Uie  Appendiz  to  thb  Yolnme. 

*  TUe  ■  the  moit  tnmeiidooi  lampooo,  tmfutmlmm  aware,  in  the  whole 
dreleeriileratBie. 

t "  CoitflM  Al  hii  emr  viUana*'  Tbk  b  the  fonleft  blot  which  Dante  has 
eMt  oa  fab  own  diaraeter  in  all  hie  poem  (ibort  of  the  orneltiee  he  thmke  fit  to 
attribote  to  God).  It  k  argued  that  he  ii  cniel  and  fidee,  oat  of  hatred  to  eni- 
elty  and  fdnhood.  But  why  then  add  to  the  eum  of  both?  and  towaidi  a 
■nn,  too,  luppoeod  to  be  infiering  eternally?  It  is  idle  to  diicefn  in  Mieh  bor- 
\  any  thmg  but  the  writer's  own  contributions  to  the  stodi 
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O  ye  Qenoese  !  he  exclaims, — men  that  aie  patfeiaily  aU 
over,  and  full  of  every  corruption  to  the  core,  why  are  je  not 
•wept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  There  is  one  c£  yoa  whom 
you  fimcy  to  he  walking  about  like  other  men,  and  he  is  all  ths 
while  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell ! 

"  Look  before  thee,"  said  Virgil,  as  they  advanced :  **  behold 
the  banners  of  the  King  of  Hell." 

Dante  looked,  and  beheld  something  which  appeared  like  a 
windmill  in  motion,  as  seen  from  a  distance  on  a  daric  nigliL  A 
wind  of  inconceivable  sharpness  came  from  it. 

The  souls  of  those  who  hod  been  traitors  to  their  benefiMrtPia 
were  here  frozen  up  in  depths  of  pellucid  ice,  where  they  were 
seen  in  a  viuriety  of  attitudes,  motionless;  some  upright,  some 
downward,  some  bent  double,  head  to  foot. 

At  length  they  came  to  where  the  being  stood  who  waa  once 
eminent  for  all  fair  seeming.*  This  was  the  figure  that  seemed 
tossing  its  arms  at  a  distance  like  a  windmill. 

<'  Satan,"  whispered  Virgil ;  and  put  himself  in  firont  of  Danta 
to  re-assure  him,  halting  him  at  the  same  time,  and  bidding  him 
summon  all  his  fortitude.  Dante  stood  benumbed,  though  oon^ 
scious ;  OS  if  he  himself  had  been  turned  to  ice.  He  felt  neither 
alive  nor  dead. 

The  lord  of  the  dolorous  empire,  each  of  his  arms  as  big  as  a 
giant,  stood  in  the  ice  half-way  up  his  breast.     He  had  one  head, 


of  them.    Tho  utmost  credit  for  right  feeliug  k  not  to  be  given  on  every  < 
■on  to  a  man  who  refuaes  it  to  every  one  else. 

*  "  I«a  creatam  ch*  ebbe  il  bel  sembiante.** 
This  is  tonching ;  bat  the  reader  may  as  well  be  prepared  for  a  total  failore  in 
Dante's  conception  of  Satan,  especially  the  English  reader,  accostomed  to  the 
■aUimity  of  Milton's.  Granting  that  the  Roman  Catholic  poet  intended  to 
honour  the  fallen  angel  with  no  sublimity,  but  to  render  him  an  object  of  mtn 
hate  and  dread,  ho  has  overdone  and  degraded  the  picture  into  caricature.  A 
great  stupid  being,  stuck  up  in  ice,  with  three  facee,  one  of  which  ia  yellow, 
and  three  months,  each  eating  a  sinner,  one  of  those  smnerB  being  Bratns^^-is 
an  object  for  derision ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  eats  these,  his  everlaMing 
bonne^'houehest  divides  derision  with  disgust  The.  passage  must  be  giveB» 
otherwise  the  abstract  of  tlie  poem  would  be  incomplete ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  the  wonit  anti-climax  ever  fallen  into  by  a  great  poet 
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i;  the  middle,  Tennilioo ;  the  one  over  the  right 
a  pale  ydlow;  the  other  Uack.  His  nils  of  wings, 
hnger  than  erer  were  beheld  at  sea,  were  in  shi^ie  and  texture 
than  of  a  hal;  aiid  with  these  he  oonstantly  flapped,  so  as  to 
sead  fjrth  tiie  wind  that  froae  the  depths  of  Tartarus.  From  his 
n  eyea  the  tears  ran  down,  nringling  at  his  three  chins  with 
bloody  6ain;  fcr  at  every  mouth  he  crushed  a  sinner  with  his 
iMth,  aa  sabstanoes  axe  broken  up  by  an  engine.  The  middle 
■Dner  wae  the  worst  punished,  for  he  was  at  oooe  broken  and 
flayed,  and  his  head  and  trunk  were  inside  the  mouth.  It  was 
Jodas  Iscariot  Of  the  other  two,  whose  heads  were  hanging 
out,  one  was  Brutus,  and  the  other  Cassius.  Cassius  was  very 
laige-limbed.    Brutus  writhed  with  agony,  but  uttered  not  a 


**  Night  has  returned,''  said  Virgil,  **  and  all  has  been  seen. 
It  is  time  to  depart  onward." 

Dante  then,  at  his  bidding,  clasped,  as  Virgil  did,  the  huge  in- 
attentive being  round  the  neck ;  and  watching  their  opportunity, 
•■  the  wings  c^Moed  and  shut,  they  slipped  round  it,  and  so  down 
hit  sha^y  and  frozen  sides,  from  pile  to  pile,  clutching  it  as  they 
went ;  till  suddenly,  with  the  greatest  labour  and  pain,  they  were 
compelled  to  turn  themselves  upside  down,  as  it  seemed,  but  in 
reality  to  regain  their  proper  footing ;  for  they  had  passed  the 
outre  of  gravity,  and  become  Antipodes.  Then  looking  down  at 
what  lately  was  upward,  they,  saw  Lucifer  with  his  feet  towards 
them ;  and  so  taking  their  departure,  ascended  a  gloomy  vault, 

*  TUi  alaiiee  ii,  at  all  ereots,  a  cooqiiniMnt  to  BmtiiB,  eqwdalty  from  a 
au  like  Dante,  and  tiie  more  becauee  it  m  extorted.  Dante,  no  doabt,  hated 
•I  traaehery,  paitienlariy  treachery  to  the  leader  of  ha  beloved  Roman  em- 
F«aa;  hrgtUJang  three  things ;  fint,  that  Cesar  was  guilty  of  treachery  him- 
■tf  tothe  Booian  people ;  second,  that  he,  Dante,  has  pot  Curio  in  hell  for  ad- 
viiBg  Casar  to  enas  the  Rubicon,  though  he  has  pot  the  crosser  among  the 
pid  Pkigans;  and  thhd,  that  Brntos  was  educated  m  the  belief  that  the  pun- 
■hasat  of  aoch  treachery  as  Casar's  by  assassination  was  one  of  the  first  of 
'MicSb  How  difierently  has  Shakspeare,  himself  an  aristocratic  rather  than 
^Bsnslk  poet,  and  full  of  just  donbt  of  the  motireo  of  assasMus  in  general, 
tnsisd  the  oRor  of  the  thonj^tful,  eonseientioas,  Platonic  philosopher ! 
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till  at  a  distance,  through  an  opening  abore  tiwir 
held  the  lovelineas  of  the  stars.* 


tliBjbe- 


*  At  the  eloM  of  this  medley  of  geniaiit  pstboiv  i 
and  revolthigiiea,  it  n  impowibla  for  any  rnflecthiy  hfiui  to  aroid  aikiiig.  Cm 
kano?  Whatia  thegoodof  it  tothepoorwretchea,if  wearetoaoppoae  it  tiw! 
and  what  to  the  worid — except,  indeed,  aa  a  poetic  atody  and  a  warning  agaiiMt 
degrading  notJona  of  God — if  we  are  to  take  it  aiinply  aa  a  fietioa  7  Tlieology, 
diidaining  both  qneetionB,  has  an  amwer  confeawdly  hioomprahfnaihie.  Ha- 
maaity  repliea:  Anrame  not  pramina  for  whieh  yon  have  \ 


n. 


THE  JOUBNET  THROUGH  PUBGATOBT. 


PUBOATiNiT,  in  the  lysCMii  of  DanU,  ■  a  nwwaUiB  «t  the 
top  of  which  is  the  Teireetriml  Paradiae,  once  the  eeat  of  Adam 
fornii  the  principal  part  of  an  island  in  a  sea,  and  poMBwei  a  pma 
loweel  lefpon,  with  one  or  two  excepUom  of  redeemed  Ptigaai,  ii 
Saoonmanicated  Praitenta  and  hy  Delayan  of  BmMfim9f ad fCi 
oompeOed  to  Iom  time'  before  their  atonement  eemmenaii.  The  o 
greater  portion  of  the  ascent  m  dirided  into  circles  or  plains,  in  which 
ated  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  The  Poet  ascends  £rom  dicle  to 
Yiigil  and  Statins,  and  is  met  m  a  forest  on  the  top  by  the  spiiil  fC 
who  transports  him  to  Heayen. 


Stew   i 
air.    II 
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When  the  pilgrims  emerged  from  the  opening  through  which 
they  beheld  the  stars,  they  found  themselves  in  a  scene  which  en- 
chanted them  with  hope  and  joy.  It  was  dawn :  a  sweet  pure 
air  came  on  their  faces ;  and  they  beheld  a  sky  of  the  loveliest 
oriental  sapphire,  whose  colour  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
serene  hollow  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  beautiful  planet  which 
encourages  loving  thoughts  made  all  the  orient  laugh,  obscuring 
by  its  very  radiance  the  stars  in  its  train ;  and  among  those 
which  were  still  lingering  and  sparkling  in  the  southern  horizon, 
Dante  saw  four  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  never  beheld  by  man 
since  they  gladdened  the  eyes  of  our  first  parents.  Heaven  seem- 
ed to  rejoice  in  their  possession.  O  widowed  northern  pole  !  be- 
reaved art  thou,  indeed,  since  thou  canst  not  gaze  upon  them  !* 

•  **  Doloe  color  d'  oriental  xaffiro 

Cbe  ■*  accofiieva  nel  wtbiio  aapetto 
Do  1'  aer  puio  infino  al  primo  giro, 

A  gli  occhi  miei  ricomiiicid  diletto, 
Torto  ch'  io  OKI*  fuor  do  1'  aura  moita 
Cbe  m'  avea  contriitati  gli  occhi  e  1  petto. 

Lo  bel  pianeta,  eh'  ad  amar  conforta, 
Faoeva  tntto  rider  1'  oriente, 
y  elaado  i  Ptaci,  ch'  erano  in  ma  eoorta. 

Io  nd  voU  a  man  deatra,  e  pori  menta 
AD*  ahro  polo,  e  vidi  qnattro  etelle 
Non  viifte  mal,  foor  ch*  a  la  prima  gente ; 

Goder  parova  1  ciel  di  lor  fiammelle. 
O  aeClentrional  vedoro  aito, 
Poi  cbe  prhrato  aei  di  mirar  <]iieUe  V* 
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The  poet  turned  to  look  at  the  north  where  he  had  been  i 
tomed  to  see  stars  that  no  longer  appeared,  and  beheld,  at  hisade, 
an  old  man,  who  struck  his  beholder  with  a  veneration  like  thai 
of  a  son  for  his  father.  He  had  grey  hairs,  and  a  long  beard 
which  parted  in  two  down  his  bosom  ;  and  the  fi>ur  southern  stars 

The  flweetMk  oriental  npphire  blue, 
Which  the  whole  air  in  its  pure  boMHn  had, 
Greeted  mine  eyee,  far  at  the  heavena  withdraw  ; 

So  that  again  they  felt  avored  and  glad. 
Soon  as  they  ianied  fotth  ftom  the  dead  air* 
Where  every  ngfat  and  thought  had  made  thnn  nd. 

The  beaateooB  atar,  which  leta  no  lote  dcydr. 
Made  ail  the  orient  laugh  with  lovelinea, 
Yeilmg  the  Fiih  that  glimmered  in  ita  hair. 

I  turned  me  to  the  right  to  gaze  and  hies, 
And  aaw  four  more,  never  of  living  wight 
Beheld,  since  Adam  brought  us  our  distress  ; 

Heaven  seemed  rejoicing  m  their  happy  light 
O  widowed  northern  pole,  bereaved  indeed. 
Since  thou  hast  had  no  power  to  see  that  si|^t ! 

Readers  who  may  have  gone  thus  far  with  the  *<  Italian  Pilgifm^i  Pn^iMS," 
will  allow  me  to  congratulate  them  on  arriving  at  this  lovely  aoena,  one  of  the 
most  admired  in  the  poem. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  make  the  rel^ious  admiren  of  Dante  u- 
clined  to  pronounce  him  divinely  inspired ;  for  how  could  he  otherwise  have 
seen  stars,  they  ask  us,  which  were  not  discovered  till  after  his  time,  and 
which  compose  the  constellation  of  the  Cross  7  But  other  eommentaton  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  Croas,  though  not  so  named  till  subsequently  (and  Dante, 
we  see,  gives  no  prophetic  hint  about  the  name),  kud  been  seen  probably  by 
stray  navigators.  An  Arabian  globe  is  even  mentioned  by  M.  Aitand  (see 
Gary),  in  which  the  Southern  Croas  is  set  down.  Mr.  Gary,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  refers  to  Seneca's  prediction  of  the  discovery  of  America  ;  moat  likely 
suggested  by  simUar  information.  «  But  whatever,"  he  adds,  **  may  be  thought 
of  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  four  stars  are  here  symbolical  of  the  four  cardhial 
virtues ;"  and  he  refers  to  canto  xxjL,  where  those  virtues  are  retrospectively 
associated  with  these  stars.  The  symbol,  however,  is  not  necessary.  Danta 
was  a  very  curious  inquirer  on  all  subjects,  and  evidently  acquainted  with  ships 
and  seamen  as  well  as  geography ;  and  his  imagmation  would  eagerly  have 
aeixed  a  magnificent  novelty  like  this,  and  used  it  the  first  opportonity.  Co- 
lumbus's discovery,  as  the  reader  will  see,  was  anticipated  by  Pulol 
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beuned  on  hk  &oe  with  saoh  lustre,  that  his  aspect  was  as  radi- 
ant as  if  he  liad  stood  in  the  sun. 

"  Who  are  ye  I"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  have  escaped  from 
the  dreadful  prison-house  ?  Can  the  laws  of  the  abyss  be  viola- 
ted  ?  Or  has  heaven  changed  its  mind,  that  thus  ye  are  allowed 
to  come  from  the  regions  of  condemnation  into  mine  ?" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  warder  of  the  ascent  of 
purgatory. 

The  Roman  poet  explained  to  his  countryman  who  they  were, 
and  how  Dante  was  under  heavenly  protection;  and  then  he 
prayed  leave  of  passage  of  him  by  the  love  he  bore  to  the  chaste 
eyes  of  his  Marcia,  who  sent  him  a  message  from  the  Pagan  cir- 
cle, hoping  that  he  would  still  own  her. 

Cato  replied,  that  although  he  was  so  fond  of  Marcia  while  on 
earth  that  he  could  deny  her  nothing,  he  had  ceased,  in  obedience 
to  new  laws,  to  have  any  affection  for  her,  now  that  she  dwelt  be- 
yond the  evil  river ;  but  as  the  pilgrim,  his  companion,  was  un- 
der heavenly  protection,  he  would  of  ^course  do  what  he  desired.* 
He  then  desired  him  to  gird  his  companion  with  one  of  the  sim- 
l^est  and  oompletest  rushes  he  would  see  by  the  water's  side,  and 
to  wash  the  stain  of  the  lower  world  out  of  his  face,  and  so  take 
their  journey  up  the  mountain  before  them,  by  a  path  which  the 
rising  sun  would  disclose.  And  with  these  words  he  disap- 
peared.! 

The  pilgrims  passed  (m,  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  thinks 
every  step  in  vain  till  he  finds  the  path  he  has  lost.  The  flill 
dawn  by  this  time  had  arisen,  and  they  saw  the  trembling  of  the 


*  Ottmtmm  and  dniteraeted ! — Cato,  the  repnblioaa  enemy  of  Cesar,  and 
niiBMnitlnr  of  nuoide,  ■  not  Inddly  ehoaen  fior  his  preoent  office  by  the  poet, 
wko  hoe  pot  Bratoi  faito  the  deriTi  month  in  ipite  of  hii  agreeing  with  Cato, 
and  the  nuoide  Piero  deUe  Yigne  mto  hell  m  ipite  of  hii  Tiftoee.  Bat  Dante 
tfaenght  Cato'i  anrteie  mannen  like  hii  own. 

t  The  girding  with  the  rarii  (gmneo  $ehietUl)  m  aappoaed  fay  the  common- 
taton  to  be  an  iojunctioo  of  simplicity  and  patience.  Perhapo  it  ia  to  ei^)oin 
■neeiity  ;  eqpedaUy  as  the  region  of  expiation  has  now  been  entered,  and  sin- 
cerity is  the  fiist  step  to  repentance.  It  wiU  be  recollected  that  Dante's  «ir« 
■or  giidle,  the  coid  of  the  Fkandseaa  firiais,  has  been  left  in  the  haadi  of 
WmmL 
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80ft  in  the  diatanoe.*  Viigil  then  dipped  hie  hends  into  i 
dewy  grass,  where  the  sun  had  least  aAoted  it,  ud 
moisture  bathed,  the  face  of  Dante,  who  held  it  out  to  Uiii, 
with  tears  ;-|'  and  then  they  went  on  till  they  came  to  a  aoUtarf 
shore,  whence  no  voyager  had  ever  retumedi  and  there  the  kini 
of  the  Florentine  were  girt  with  the  rush. 

On  this  shore  they  were  standing  in  doubt  how  to  ] 
moving  onward,  as  it  were,  in  mind,  while  yet  their 
staying, — ^when  they  beheld  a  light  over  the  water  at  a  ( 
rayless  at  first  as  the  planet  Mars  when  he  \o6ka  redly  out  of  the 
horizon  thrpugh  a  fog,  but  speedUy. growing  brighter  and  lni|^iler 
with  amazing  swifbiess.  Dante  had  but  turned  for  an  inelant  to 
ask  his  guide  what  it  was,  when,  on  looking  again,  it  had  grown 
far  brighter.  Two  splendid  phenomena,  he  knew  not  what,  then 
developed  themselves  from  it  on  either  side ;  and,  by  degraea, 
another  below  it.  The  two  splendours  quickly  turned  out  to  be 
wings ;  and  Virgil,  who  had  hitherto  w^atched  its  oomuig  in  si- 
lence, cried  out,  <<Down,  down,— on  thy  knees!  It  is  God's 
angel.  Clasp  thine  hands.  '  Now  thou  shalt  behold  operanqy 
uideed.  Lo,  how  he  needs  neither  sail  nor  oar,  coming  all  thk 
way  with  nothing  but  his  wings !  Lio,  how  he  holds  them  aloft, 
using  the  air  with  them  at  his  will,  and  knowing  they  can  never 
be  weary." 

The  "  divine  bird  "  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  he  oamei  so 
that  the  eye  at  last  could  not  sustain  the  lustre;  and  Dants 
turned  his  to  the  ground.    A  boat  then  rushed  to  shore  whioh  the 

*  "  U  allM  yinc«Ya  I'  ora  mattutma 
Che  Ibggia  'nnanii,  ai  che  di  lontano 
Conobbi  il  tremolar  de  la  marina." 

The  lingering  shadowa  now  began  to  flee 
Before  the  whitening  dawn,  lo  that  mine  eyes 
Diaceraed  far  off  the  trembling  of  the  lea. 

<*  Conobbi  il  tremolar  de  la  marina" 

il  a  beautiful  verae,  both  for  the  picture  and  the  aound. 

t  This  evidence  of  humility  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Dante  would  bi 
very  afiecting,  if  we  could  forget  all  the  pride  and  panion  he  hai  been  ihew- 
ing  elsewhere,  and  the  torments  in  which  he  has  left  his  feUow-creaturea.  Wkh 
these  recolleetions  upon  us,  it  looks  like  an  overweening  piece  of  self-ooiifFata- 
lati<«  at  other  people's  expense. 
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had  brouglit  wHh  hiniy  8o  light  that  it  drew  not  a  drop  of 
.  The  ceieatial  pilot  stood  at  the  helm,  with  blias  written  in 
his  fiKse ;  and  a  hundred  spirits  were  seen  within  the  boat,  who^ 
lifting  up  their  Toioes,  sang  the  psalm  beginning  <'  When  Israel 
came  out  of  Egypt."  At  the  close  of  the  psalm,  the  angel  bless- 
ed them  with  tlM  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  all  leaped  to  shore; 
opan  whiofa  he  tamed  round,  and  departed  as  swiftly  as  he  came. 
The  new-oomers,  afier^  gazing  about  them  for  a  while,  in  the 
manner  of  thoee  who  are  astonished  to  see  new  sights,  inquired  of 
Viigil  and  hie  companion  the  best  way  to  the  mountain.  Virgil 
eiplained  who  they  were ;  and  the  spirits,  pale  with  astonishment 
■t  beholding  in  Dante  a  living  and  breathing  man,  crowded  about 
Um,  in  qiite  of  their  anxiety  to  shorten  the  period  of  their  trials. 
One  of  them  came  darting  out  of  the  press  to  embrace  him,  in  a 
mamier  so  afiectionate  as  to  move  the  poet  to  return  his  warmth ; 
bat  hb  arms  again  and  again  found  themselves  crossed  on  his 
own  boaom,  having  encircled  nothing.  The  shadow,  sraUing  at 
the  astonishment  in  the  other's  face,  drew  back;  and  Dante 
hastened  as  much  forward  to  shew  his  zeal  in  the  greeting,  when 
the  s|»rit  in  a  sweet  voice  recommended  him  to  desist.  The  Flor* 
entine  then  knew  who  it  was, — Casella,  a  musician,  to  whom  he 
had  been  much  attached.  After  mutual  explanations  as  to  their 
meeting,  Dante  requested  his  friend,  if  no  ordinance  opposed  it, 
to  refresh  his  spirit  awhile  with  one  of  the  tender  airs  that  used  to 
charm  away  all  his  troubles  on  earth.  Casella  immediately  began 
one  of  his  friend's  own  productions,  commencing  with  the  words, 

**  Lore,  that  delt|(hii  to  talk  onto  my  soul 
Of  all  the  wooden  of  my  lady's  nature." 

And  he  sang  it  so  beautifully,  that  the  sweetness  rang  within 
the  poet's  heart  while  recording  the  circumstance.  The  other 
^rits  listened  with  such  attention,  that  they  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  very  purpose  of  their  coming ;  when  suddenly  the 
voice  of  Cato  was  heard,  sternly  rebuking  their  delay ;  and  the 
whole  party  speeded  in  trepidation  towards  the  mountain.* 

*  **  Amor  ehe  ne  la  menfte  mi  ngiona 
*  De  la  mia  doona  dMonmaate," 

totbebsfJBBiBCfCthaodaniiglqrDMit^tfttad.   The inddMHii bsMliMlf 
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The  two  pilgrims,  who  had  at  firat  hastened  with  the  otheiSi  in 
a  little  while  slackened  their  steps ;  and  Dante  found  that  his 
hody  projected  a  shadow,  while  the  form  of  Virgil  had  none. 
When  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  were  joined  by  a 
second  party  of  spirits,  of  whom  Virgil  inquired  the  way  up  it 
One  of  the  spirits,  of  a  noble  aspect,  but  with  a  gaping  wound  in 
his  forehead,  stepped  forth,  and  asked  Dante  if  he 
him.  The  poet  humbly  answering  in  the  negativa,  the  i 
disclosed  a  second  wound,  that  was  in  his  bosom  ;  and  tiieii,  with 
a  smile,  announced  himself  as  Manfredi,  king  of  Napleay  who  was 
■lain  in  battle  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  died  ezoomnumU 
cated.  Manfredi  gave  Dante  a  message  to  his  dangfater  Oo- 
stanza,  queen  of  Arragon,  begging  her  to  shorten  the  oonaeqaeiw 
oes  of  the  excommunication  by  her  prayers ;  since  he,  like  the 
rest  of  the  party  with  him,  though  repenting  of  his  oontumaoj 
against  the  church,  would  have  to  wander  on  the  outakiiti  of 
Purgatory  three  times  as  long  as  the  presumption  had  laetedi  mi- 
less  relieved  by  such  petitions  from  the  living.* 

Dante  went  on,  with  his  thoughts  so  full  of  this  request,  that 
he  did  not  perceive  he  had  arrived  at  the  path  which  Virgil  asked 
for,  till  the  wandering  spirits  called  out  to  them  to  say  so.     The 

introduced ;  and  CiMlla'a  being  made  to  aelect  a  prodnetion  fttm  the  pen  of 
the  man  who  aeks  him  to  ang,  very  delicately  impUee  a  graeefU  cat&iaXHtf  la 
the  moHcian's  character. 

Blilton  allndee  to  the  paMage  in  hii  nonet  to  Henry  Lawea 

**  Then  honoar'st  vem,  and  vene  mot  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  prieat  of  Phceboe'  quire, 
That  tun'et  their  happiest  lines  m  hymn  or  ftory. 
Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing, 
Met  m  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory." 

*  Manfredi  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second.  '*  He 
was  lively  and  agreeable  in  his  manners,'*  observes  Mr.  Gary,"  and  delighted  in 
poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  But  he  was  luxurious  and  ambitious,  void  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  his  philosophy  an  epicurean.**  Tranglatwn  of  Danttp  SmiChli 
edition,  p.  77.  Thus  King  Manftedi  ought  to  have  been  in  a  red-hot  tombb 
roasting  for  ever  with  Epicurus  himself,  and  with  the  father  of  the  poet*a  be- 
loved friend.  Guide  Cavalcante:  but  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor,  and  a  £m 
to  the  house  of  Anjou  ;  so  Dante  ghreo  him  a  passport  to  heavedT  Theie  ii 
no  gnond  whatever  for  the  repentance  aanmied  in  the  text 
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tgrimi  then,  with  great  difficulty,  began  to  aaoend  through  an 
tremely  narrow  passage*;  and  Virgil,  after  explaining  to  Dante 
m  it  was  that  in  this  antipodal  region  his  eastward  face  beheld 
e  sun  in  the  north  instead  of  the  south,  was  encouraging  him  to 
X)oeed  manfully  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  path  easier  by  de- 
moBf  and  of  rqxising  at  the  end  of  it,  when  they  heard  a  voice 
Menring,  that  they  would  most  likely  find  it  expedient  to  repose 
little  socmer.  The  pilgrims  looked  about  them,  and  observed 
on  at  hand  a  crag  of  a  rock,  in  the  shade  of  which  some  spir- 
I  were  standing,  as  men  stand  idly  at  noon.  Another  was  sit- 
m  down,  as  if  tired  out,  with  his  arms  about  his  knees,  and  his 
oe  bent  down  between  them.* 

^  Dearest  master !"  exclaimed  Dante  to  his  guide,  <<  what 
inkest  thou  of  a  croucher  like  this,  for  manful  journeying? 
erfly  he  seems  to  have  been  twin^bom  with  Idleness  herself." 
The  croucher,  lifting  up  his  eyes  at  these  words,  looked  hard 
Dante,  and  said,  <' Since  thou  art  so  stout,  push  on." 
Dante  then  saw  it  was  Belacqua,  a  pleasant  acquaintance  of 
a,  &mous  hr  his  indolence. 

^  That  was  a  good  lesson^"  said  Belacqua,  *<  that  was  given 
06  just  now  in  astronomy." 

The  poet  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  manner  in  which  his 
9quaintance  uttered  these  words,  it  was  so  like  his  ways  of  old. 
elacqua  pretended,  even  in  another  world,  that  it  was  of  no  use 
make  haste,  since  the  angel  had  prohibited  his  going  higher  up 
le  mountain.  He  and  his  companions  had  to  walk  round  the 
ot  of  it  as  many  years  as  they  had  delayed  repenting ;  unless, 
I  in  the  case  of  Manfredi,  their  time  was  shortened  by  the  pray- 
«  of  good  people. 

A  little  further  on,  the  pilgrims  encountered  the  spirits  of  such 
<dayer8  of  Penitence  as,  having  died  violent  deaths,  repented  at 
m  last  moment.  One  of  them,  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro,  who 
led  in  battle,  and  whose  body  could  not  be  found,  described 
yw  the  devil,  having  been  hindered  from  seizing  him  by  the 
ledding  of  a  single  tear,  had  raised  in  his  fury,  a  tremendous 

•  The  naezpected  bit  of  comedy  hen  enmimg  ■  very  remarkable  and  pleis- 
M.    Pelarqne.  aooocding  to  an  old  commentator,  wae  a  mnaiQian: 
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tempest,  which  sent  the  body  down  itub  nmt  Aroo,  and  buiad  it 
in  the  mud.* 

Another  spirit,  a  female,  said  to  Dante,  "  Ah !  when  thoa  n- 
tumest  to  earth,  and  shalt  have  rested  from  thy  long  journey,  re- 
member  me, — ^Pia.  Sienna  gave  me  life  ;  the  Manhes  took  it 
fiom  me.  This  he  knows,  who  put  on  my  finger  the  wedding- 
ring.^t 


*  Bnonoonte  ww  the  mm,  of  that  Guido  da  Montefeltro, 
Men  ewiied  off  from  St  Francii  by  a  devil,  for  haviiif  violated  the 
ofpenHeiioe.    It  ie  cnrioiu  that  both  father  and  eoa  riioold  have  beea 
far  in  thii  manner. 

t  Thii  ■  the  nioet  affecting  and  comprebeiMive  of  all  tariafrtoriH. 

"  Deh  qnando  tn  aazai  tomato  al  moiido, 
E  ripoeato  de  la  lunga  via, 
8efait6  '1  teno  ipirilo  al  oeeondo, 

Ricorditi  di  me  che  eon  la  Fia : 
Siena  mi  fe ;  disfecemi  Maremma ; 
SaU  colui  che  'nnanellata  pria 

Diepoeando  m'  ayea  con  la  ma  gemma." 

Ah,  when  thou  findeet  thee  again  on  earth 
(Said  then  a  female  wml),  remember  m^— 
Pia.    Sienna  was  my  place  of  birth, 

The  Manheo  of  my  death.    This  knoweth  he, 
Who  placed  upon  my  hand  the  epoaeal  ring. 

«  Nello  della  Pietra,"  saye  M.  Beyle,  in  hia  woik  entitled  De  rAmomr,  •*  ob 
tabled  in  marriage  the  hand  of  Madonna  Pia,  sole  heirev  of  the  Ptolomri,  tlw 
richeit  and  moii  noble  family  of  Sienna.  Her  beauty,  which  was  the  admira 
tion  of  all  Tuacany,  gave  riM  to  a  jealooey  in  the  breait  of  her  boriiand,  that 
envenomed  by  wrong  reporta  and  raapiciomi  continually  reviving,  led  to  a  ftightp 
ful  cataittrophe.  It  m  not  easy  to  determine  at  thi«  day  if  his  wife  was  altogetbN 
innocent ;  but  Dante  has  represented  her  as  such.  Her  husband  carried  her 
with  him  into  the  maisheo  of  Volterra,  celebrated  then,  as  now,  for  the  pestifer- 
ous effects  of  the  air.  Never  would  he  tell  his  wife  the  reason  of  her  banish- 
ment into  so  dangerous  a  place.  His  pride  did  not  deign  to  pronoanoe  either 
complaint  or  accusation.  He  lived  with  her  alone,  in  a  deserted  tower,  of  which 
I  have  been  to  see  the  ruuis  on  the  sea-shore  ;  he  never  broke  bis  disdainful  ■• 
lence,  never  replied  to  the  questions  of  his  youthful  bride,  never  listened  to  her 
entreatiesL  He  waited,  unmoved  by  her,  for  the  air  to  |nt>duce  its  fatal  efiediu 
The  vapours  of  this  unwholesome  swamp  were  not  long  in  tamisUng  featarea 
the  most  beantiAil,  they  say,  that  m  that  age  had  appeared  npon  earth.    In  a 
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Ilie  majority  of  thb  party  were  so  importunate  with  the  Flor- 
ine  to  procure  them  the  prayers  of  Uieir  friends,  that  he  had 
much  difficulty  to  get  away,  as  a  winner  at  dice  has  to  free 
oaelf  from  the  mercenary  congratulations  of  the  by-standers. 
I  resuming  their  way,  Dante  quoted  to  Virgil  a  passage  in  the 
midy  decrying  the  utility  of  prayer,  and  b^ged  him  to  explain 
w  it  was  to  be  reconciled  with  what  they  had  just  heard.  Vir. 
•dTiaed  him  to  wait  for  the  explanation  till  he  saw  Beatrice, 
only  he  now  said,  he  should  meet  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
iitey  at  this  information,  expressed  a  desire  to  hasten  their  prog. 
■ ;  and  Viigil*  seeing  a  spirit  looking  towards  them  as  they 
rmnced,  requested  him  to  acquaint  them  with  the  shortest  road. 
The  spirit,  maintaining  a  lofty  and  reserved  aspect,  was  as  si- 
lt as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  request ;  intimating  by  his  man- 
r  that  they  might  as  well  proceed  without  repeating  it,  and 
eing  them  like  a  lion  on  the  watch.  Virgil,  however,  went  up 
him,  and  gently  urged  it ;  but  the  only  reply  was  a  question 
lo  who  they  were  and  of  what  country.  The  Latin  poet  be- 
ming  to  answer  him,  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  word  <<  Man- 
I,"  when  the  stranger  went  as  eagerly  up  to  his  interrogator 
the  latter  had  done  to  him,  and  said,  "  Mantua !  My  own 
mitry!  My  name  is  Sordello."  And  the  compatriots  em- 
loed. 

O  degenerate  Italy  !  exclaims  Dante ;  land  without  affections, 
tbout  principle,  without  faith  in  any  one  good  thing !  here  was 
nan  who  could  not  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  a  fellow-citizen's 
ioe  without  feeling  his  heart  gush  towards  him,  and  there  are 
people  now  in  any  one  of  thy  towns  that  do  not  hate  and  tor- 
at  one  another. 

Sofdello,  in  another  tone,  now  exclaimed,  <*  But  who  are  ye  ?" 
Virgfl  disclosed  himself,  and  Sordello  fell  at  his  feet.* 


die  died.  Some  chromclen  of  these  remote  times  report  thai 
Is  wiployed  the  dagger  to  haaten  her  end:  ihe  died  in  the  manhes 
■QMa  horrible  manner ;  bat  the  mode  of  her  death  remained  a  myrtery, 
■  to  her  oootemporarieiL  Nello  della  Fietra  survived,  to  pass  the  rest  of  hia 
« ja  a  sikace  which  was  never  broken.*'  Hazlitt's  Journey  through  France 
r/tely,p.315. 

*  SofdsBo  was  a  hmom  Provencal  poet ;  with  whose  writings  the  world 
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PraoATOAT,  in  the  lysCeiii  of  DanU,  ■  a  mounUiii  «t  the  j 
top  of  which  ■  the  Terreftrial  Paradiee,  once  the  wat  of  Adam  aad  Evbw  & 
foniii  the  principal  part  of  an  Uand  m  a  oea,  and  poaeana  a  pma  air.  Ill 
krweet  nffum,  with  one  or  two  excepUom  of  redeemed  Paigaaa,  i  oocwpied  ky 
Exoosuminicated  Puutenta  and  hy  Delayen  of  PanHeneoy  aU  fC  wImi  ■• 
eompeDed  to  Iom  time  befine  their  atonement  aaniBieneae.  TIm  oIlMr  aad 
greater  portion  of  the  ascent  ii  divided  into  circles  or  plaina.  in  which  ava  aspi- 
ated  the  Seven  Deadly  Sim.  The  Poet  aacende  £rom  drde  to  eirele  with 
Virgil  and  Statins,  and  is  met  in  a  forest  on  the  top  fay  the  spiiil  of  ', 
who  transporta  him  to  Heaven. 
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When  the  pilgrims  emerged  from  the  opening  through  which 
they  beheld  the  stars,  they  found  themselves  in  a  scene  which  en- 
chanted them  with  hope  and  joy.  It  was  dawn :  a  sweet  pure 
air  came  on  their  faces ;  and  they  beheld  a  sky  of  the  loveliest 
oriental  sapphire,  whose  colour  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
serene  hollow  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  beautiful  planet  which 
encourages  loving  thoughts  made  all  the  orient  laugh,  obscuring 
by  its  very  radiance  the  stars  in  its  train;  and  among  those 
which  were  still  lingering  and  sparkling  in  the  southern  horizon, 
Dante  saw  four  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  never  beheld  by  man 
since  they  gladdened  the  eyes  of  our  first  parents.  Heaven  seem- 
ed to  rejoice  in  their  possession.  O  widowed  northern  pole  !  be- 
reaved art  thou,  indeed,  since  thou  canst  not  gaze  upon  them  !* 

•  "  Doloe  color  d'  oriental  xaffiro 

Cbe  ■*  accofiieva  nel  tereno  aqwtto 
De  1'  aer  puio  infino  al  primo  giro, 

A  gli  occhi  miei  ricomincid  diletto, 
Torto  ch'  io  UKi'  fnor  do  1'  aura  moita 
Cbe  m'  avea  eootrkitati  gli  occhi  e  1  petto. 

Lo  bel  pianeta,  ch'  ad  amar  oomforta, 
Faoeva  tntto  rider  1'  oriente, 
Yelaado  i  Peed,  cfa'  erano  in  ma  aoorta. 

Io  mi  voU  a  man  deetra,  e  pori  menta 
AD'  ahro  polo,  e  vidi  qnattro  itelle 
Non  viifte  mai,  foor  ch'  a  la  prima  gente ; 

Godar  parova  1  eiel  di  lor  fiammeUe. 
O  aettentrional  Tedoro  eito, 
Poi  cbe  prhrato  oei  di  mirar  qaeUe  !*' 
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The  poet  turned  to  look  at  the  north  where  he  had  been  aocitt- 
tomed  to  see  stars  that  no  longer  appeared,  and  beheld,  at  his  aide, 
an  old  man,  who  struck  his  beholder  with  a  veneration  like  that 
of  a  son  for  his  father.  He  had  grey  hairs,  and  a  long  beard 
which  parted  in  two  down  his  bosom  ;  and  the  four  southern  stars 

The  iweeteit  (mental  npphire  Uae, 
Which  the  whole  &ir  in  its  pore  boeom  had. 
Greeted  mine  eyee,  far  aa  the  heayeaa  withdrew  ; 

So  that  again  they  felt  aHored  and  glad, 
Soon  aa  they  iaraed  forth  ftom  the  dead  air. 
Where  every  light  and  thought  had  made  them  mtL 

The  beaateone  itar,  which  leta  no  hyve  deipair, 
Made  all  the  orient  laugh  with  lovelineB, 
Veiling  the  Fiih  that  glimnMred  in  its  hair. 

I  tamed  me  to  the  right  to  gaie  and  Mwi, 
And  aaw  four  more,  never  of  livmg  wight 
Beheld,  ance  Adam  brought  in  oar  dintzMi  ; 

Heaven  eeemed  rejoicuig  in  their  happy  light 
O  widowed  northern  pole,  bereaved  indeed. 
Since  thoa  hast  had  no  power  to  lee  that  agfat ! 

Readeia  who  may  have  gone  thus  far  with  the  **  Italian  Pilgrim^  Fk^grai,* 
will  allow  me  to  congratulate  them  on  arriving  at  thii  lovely  aoeae,  ona  of  the 
most  admired  in  the  poem. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  make  the  reltgioos  adnuran  of  Danta  in* 
clined  to  pronounce  him  divinely  inspired ;  for  how  ooald  he  otherwise  have 
seen  stars,  they  ask  us,  which  were  not  discovered  till  after  his  time,  and 
which  compose  the  constellation  of  the  Crass  7  But  other  oommentatota  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  Cross,  though  not  so  named  till  subsequently  (and  Dante, 
we  see,  gives  no  prophetic  hint  about  the  name),  had  been  seen  probably  by 
stny  navigators.  An  Arabian  globe  is  even  mentioned  by  M.  Artand  (see 
Cary),  in  which  the  Southern  Cross  is  set  down.  Mr.  Cary,  in  his  note  oo  the 
passage,  refers  to  Seneca's  prediction  of  the  discovery  of  America ;  most  likely 
suggested  by  similar  information.  «  But  whatever,"  he  adds, "  may  be  tboogbt 
of  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  four  stars  are  here  symbolical  of  the  Ibor  cardinal 
virtues ;"  and  he  refeis  to  canto  zxzl,  where  those  virtues  are  retnMpectively 
associated  with  these  stars.  The  symbol,  however,  is  not  necessary.  Danta 
was  a  very  curious  inquirer  on  all  subjects,  and  evidently  acquainted  with  ships 
and  seamen  as  well  as  geography ;  and  his  imagination  would  eageriy  hava 
seised  a  magnificent  novelty  like  this,  and  used  it  the  first  oppovtonity.  Co- 
lumbus's discovery,  as  the  reader  will  see,  was  anticipated  by  Pulel 
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I  on  ]dB  hoe  with  such  lustre,  that  his  aspect  was  as  radi- 
«dC  as  if  he  had  stood  in  the  sun. 

«  Who  are  ye  t"  said  the  old  man,  "  that  have  escaped  from 
ths  dreadful  prison-house  ?  Can  the  laws  of  the  ahyss  be  viola- 
ted  ?  Or  has  heaven  changed  its  mind,  that  thus  ye  are  allowed 
to  come  from  the  regions  of  condemnation  into  mine  ?" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cato  of  Utica,  the  warder  of  the  ascent  of 
purgatory. 

The  Roman  poet  explained  to  his  countr3rman  who  they  were, 
ud  how  Dante  was  under  heavenly  protection;  and  then  he 
prayed  leave  of  passage  of  him  hy  the  love  he  bore  to  the  chaste 
ejes  of  his  Maroia,  who  sent  him  a  message  from  the  Pagan  cir- 
cle, hoping  that  he  would  still  own  her. 

Cato  replied,  that  although  he  was  so  fond  of  Marcia  while  on 
etith  that  he  could  deny  her  nothing,  he  had  ceased,  in  obedience 
to  new  laws,  to  have  any  afiection  for  her,  now  that  she  dwelt  be- 
yood  the  evil  river ;  but  as  the  pilgrim,  his  companion,  was  un- 
der heavenly  protection,  he  would  of  jcourse  do  what  he  desired.* 
He  then  desired  him  to  gird  his  companion  with  one  of  the  sim- 
plest  and  completest  rushes  he  would  see  by  the  water's  side,  and 
to  wash  the  stain  of  the  lower  world  out  of  his  face,  and  so  take 
their  journey  up  the  mountain  before  them,  by  a  path  which  the 
rising  sun  would  disclose.  And  with  these  words  he  disap- 
peared.! 

The  pilgrims  passed  on,  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  thinks 
every  step  in  vain  till  he  finds  the  path  he  has  lost.  The  full 
dawn  by  this  time  had  arisen,  and  they  saw  the  trembling  of  the 


*  Generooi  and  dinitenfted ! — Cato,  the  rapabliean  enemy  of  Cbhut,  and 
n— iMtliir  of  aaieide,  ia  not  hiekily  choaen  for  hia  pieaeut  office  by  the  poet, 
vfaa  hM  pat  Bratna  into  the  devil'a  mouth  in  qiite  of  hia  agreeingr  with  Cato, 
ud  tiie  aaieide  Piero  delle  Vigne  into  hell  in  qiite  of  hia  yirtuea.  Bat  Dante 
thMght  Cato'a  amtere  manneia  like  hia  own. 

t  The  girdinf  with  the  mah  (giuneo  tehietto)  'm  aoppoaed  by  the  commen- 
talon  to  be  an  injunction  of  simplicity  and  patience.  Perhapa  it  is  to  enjoin 
■MM  it  J  ;  eapedally  aa  the  region  of  expiation  haa  now  been  entered,  and  sin- 
ctritj  IB  the  fint  atep  to  repentance.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Dante'a  for- 
oar  givdie,  the  eotd  of  the  Frandacan  friaia,  haa  been  left  in  the  handa  of 
Fnal 
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8»a  in  the  distance.*  Viigii  then  dipped  hie  hands  imaa  apokof 
dewy  grass,  where  the  sun  had  least  aflectod  it,  and  widi  Ihs 
moisture  bathed,  the  face  of  Dante,  who  held  it  out  to  hka,  aufiund 
with  tears  ;t  and  then  they  went  on  till  they  came  to  a  nlitaiy 
shore,  whence  no  voyager  had  ever  retuned,  and  thaie  the  knw 
of  the  Florentine  were  girt  with  the  rush. 

On  this  shore  they  were  standing  in  doubt  hoir  to  proeeed^— 
moving  onward,  as  it  were,  in  mind,  while  yet  their  laat  ^ 
staying, — ^when  they  beheld  a  light  over  the  water  at  a  < 
rayless  at  first  as  the  planet  Mars  when  he  looks  redly  out  of  ths 
horizon  through  a  fog,  but  speedily  growing  brighter  and  brighlsr 
with  amazing  swiftness.  Dante  had  but  turned  for  an  instant  to 
ask  his  guide  what  it  was,  when,  on  looking  again,  it  had  grown 
far  brighter.  Two  splendid  phenomena,  he  knew  not  what,  then 
developed  themselves  from  it  on  either  side ;  and,  by  degrsos, 
another  below  it.  The  two  splendours  quickly  turned  oat  to  be 
wings ;  and  Virgil,  who  had  hitherto  watched  its  coming  in  m^ 
lence,  cried  out,  "Down,  down,— on  thy  knees!  It  is  God's 
angel.  Clasp  thine  hands.  '  Now  thou  shalt  behold  operancy 
indeed.  Lo,  how  he  needs  neither  sail  nor  oar,  coming  all  thii 
way  with  nothing  but  his  wings !  Lo,  how  he  holds  them  aloft, 
unng  the  air  with  them  at  his  will,  and  knowing  they  oan  nerer 
be  weary." 

The  "  divine  bird  "  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  he  came;  so 
that  the  eye  at  last  could  not  sustain  the  lustre;  and  Dante 
turned  his  to  the  ground.    A  boat  then  rushed  to  shore  which  the 

*  "  L'  alba  vinceva  1'  ora  mattntma 
Che  faggia  'nnanxi,  ■!  che  di  lontano 
Conobbi  il  tremolar  de  la  marina." 

The  lingering  shadows  now  began  to  flee 
Befiore  the  whitening  dawn,  so  that  mine  eyes 
Discerned  far  off  the  trembling  of  the  sea. 

M  Conobbi  il  tremolar  de  la  marina" 

is  a  beautiful  verse,  both  for  the  pictore  and  the  sound. 

t  This  evidence  of  homility  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Dante  would  be 
very  afiecting,  if  we  could  forget  all  the  pride  and  passion  he  has  been  shew- 
ing elsewhere,  and  the  torments  in  which  he  has  left  his  fellow-creatures.  Whh 
these  recotlections  upon  us,  it  looks  like  an  overweening  piece  of  self-ooiigFata* 
lation  at  other  people's  expense. 
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el  had  brought  with  him,  so  light  that  it  drew  not  a  drop  of 
The  celestial  pilot  stood  at  the  helm,  with  blias  written  in 
Ut  &oe ;  and  a  hundred  spirits  were  seen  within  the  boat,  who^ 
Kfling  up  their  yoices,  sang  the  psalm  beginning  **  When  Israel 
oame  out  of  Egypt."  At  the  close  of  the  psalm,  the  angel  bless- 
ed them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they  all  leaped  to  shore"; 
upon  which  he  turned  round,  and  departed  as  swiftly  as  he  came. 
The  new-comers,  after,  gazing  about  them  for  a  while,  in  the 
maimer  of  those  who  are  astonished  to  see  new  sights,  inquired  of 
Viigil  and  hia  companion  the  best  way  to  the  mountain.  Virgil 
explained  who  they  were ;  and  the  spirits,  pale  with  astonishment 
Bl  beholding  in  Dante  a  living  and  breathing  man,  crowded  about 
him,  in  spite  of  their  anxiety  to  shorten  the  period  of  their  trials. 
One  of  them  came  darting  out  of  tho  press  to  embrace  him,  in  a 
manner  so  afiectionate  as  to  move  the  poet  to  return  his  warmth ; 
but  his  arms  again  and  again  found  themselves  crossed  on  his 
own  bosom,  having  encircled  nothing.  The  shadow,  smiling  at 
the  astonishment  in  the  other's  face,  drew  back;  and  Dante 
hastened  as  much  forward  to  shew  his  zeal  in  tho  greeting,  when 
the  spirit  in  a  sweet  voice  recommended  him  to  desist.  The  Flor- 
entine  then  knew  who  it  was, — Casella,  a  musician,  to  whom  he 
had  been  much  attached.  After  mutual  explanations  as  to  their 
meeting,  Dante  requested  his  friend,  if  no  ordinance  opposed  it^ 
to  refresh  his  spirit  awhile  with  one  of  the  tender  airs  that  used  to 
chamo  away  all  his  troubles  on  earth.  CascUa  immediately  began 
one  of  hb  friend's  own  productions,  commencing  with  the  words, 

**  LoTCt  that  deli({lits  to  talk  unto  my  soul 
Of  all  tlie  wooden  of  my  !ady*t  nature.'* 

And  he  sang  it  so  beautifully,  that  the  sweetness  rang  within 
the  poet's  heart  while  reconling  the  circumstance.  The  other 
^irits  listened  with  such  attention,  that  they  seemed  to  have  for- 
gc^n  the  very  purpose  of  their  coming ;  when  suddenly  the 
voice  of  Cato  was  heard,  sternly  rebuking  their  delay ;  and  the 
vhole  party  speeded  in  trepidation  towards  the  mountain.* 

*  "  Amor  che  ne  la  mente  mi  ragiona 
*  Do  la  mia  donna  diMonmente," 

■  thfe  bamming  of  the  ode  lonK  by  Dante's  friend.   The  incident  ii  beantifiiUy 
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The  two  pilgrims,  who  had  at  fint  hastened  with  the  otheny  id 
a  little  while  slackened  their  steps ;  and  Dante  found  thai  ham 
hody  projected  a  shadow,  while  the  form  of  Virgil  had  none. 
When  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  were  joined  by  a 
second  party  of  spirits,  of  whom  Virgil  inquired  the  way  up  it. 
One  of  the  spirits,  of  a  noble  aspect,  but  with  a  gaping  wound  hi 
his  forehead,  stepped  forth,  and  asked  Dante  if  he  remembered 
him.  The  poet  humbly  answering  in  the  negatiTe,  the  atmiger 
disclosed  a  second  wound,  that  was  in  his  bosom  ;  and  then,  with 
a  smile,  announced  himself  as  Manfredi,  king  of  Naplea,  who  was 
slam  in  battle  against  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  died  ezoommnni- 
cated.  Manfredi  gave  Dante  a  message  to  his  daughter  Go- 
stanza,  queen  of  Arragon,  begging  her  to  shorten  the  oonaaqaen- 
oes  of  the  excommunication  by  her  prayers ;  since  he,  like  the 
rest  of  the  party  with  him,  though  repenting  of  his  oootumacy 
against  the  church,  would  have  to  wander  on  the  outskirts  of 
Purgatory  three  times  as  long  as  the  presumption  had  lastedi  on- 
less  relieved  by  such  petitions  from  the  living.* 

Dante  went  on,  with  his  thoughts  so  full  of  this  request,  that 
he  did  not  perceive  he  had  arrived  at  the  path  which  Virgil  asked 
for,  till  the  wandering  spirits  called  out  to  them  to  say  so.     The 

introdnoed ;  and  CawIIa't  being  made  to  lelect  a  prodoetion  fram  the  pea  of 
the  man  who  aakt  him  to  sing,  very  delicately  impUea  a  gnuselU  eoidialitj  ia 
the  muHcian'a  character. 

HftUton  allndea  to  the  pavage  in  hia  sonnet  to  Henry  Lawea 

"  Tboa  honour*it  verM,  and  vene  mmt  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  PhcBboe'  quire, 
That  tun'at  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn  or  stoty. 
Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing, 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory." 

*  ManfMi  was  the  natnral  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second.  **  Ha 
was  lively  and  agreeable  in  his  manneri,"  observes  Mr.  Gary,**  and  delighted  in 
poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  But  he  was  luxurious  and  ambitions,  Toid  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  hb  philosophy  an  epicurean.**  TrmntUthn  of  Dmmte,  Smiths 
edition,  p.  77.  Thus  King  Manfredi  ouglit  to  have  been  in  a  red-hot  tonhb 
roasting  for  ever  with  Epicurus  himself,  and  with  the  fatlier  of  the  poet's  be- 
loved friend,  Guide  Cavalcante :  but  he  was  the  son  of  an  emperor,  and  a  Im 
to  the  house  of  Anjou  ;  so  Dante  gives  him  a  passport  to  heavedT  Then  h 
I  whatever  for  the  repentance  aiwuned  in  the  text 
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pflgrimi  tfattiiy  with  great  difficulty,  began  to  asoend  through  an 
extremely  narrow  passage*;  and  Virgil,  after  explaining  to  Dante 
how  it  was  that  in  this  antipodal  region  his  eastward  face  beheld 
the  sun  in  the  north  instead  of  the  south,  was  encouraging  him  to 
proceed  manfully  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  path  easier  by  de- 
grees, and  of  reposing  at  the  end  of  it,  when  they  heard  a  voice 
obiervingy  that  they  would  most  likely  find  it  expedient  to  repose 
i  little  sooner.  The  pilgrims  looked  about  them,  and  observed 
dose  at  hand  a  crag  of  a  rock,  in  the  shade  of  which  some  spir- 
id  were  standing,  as  men  stand  idly  at  noon.  Another  was  sit- 
ting down,  as  if  tired  out,  with  his  arms  about  his  knees,  and  his 
iioe  bent  down  between  them.* 

"Dearest  master!"  exclaimed  Dante  to  his  guide,  <<  what 
thinkest  thou  of  a  croucher  like  this,  for  manful  journeying? 
Verily  he  seems  to  have  been  twin-bom  with  Idleness  herself." 

The  croucher,  lifting  up  his  eyes  at  these  words,  looked  hard 
at  Dante,  and  said,  ''Since  thou  art  so  stout,  push  on." 

Dante  then  saw  it  was  Belacqua,  a  pleasant  acquaintance  of 
hig,  &mous  for  his  indolence. 

"  That  was  a  good  lesson,"  said  Belacqua,  "  that  was  given 
thee  just  now  in  astronomy." 

The  poet  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  maimer  in  which  his 
^uaintance  uttered  these  words,  it  was  so  like  his  ways  of  old. 
Belacqua  pretended,  even  in  another  world,  that  it  was  of  no  use 
<o  make  haste,  since  the  angel  had  prohibited  his  going  higher  up 
tile  mountain.  He  and  his  companions  had  to  walk  round  the 
b)t  of  it  as  many  years  as  they  had  delayed  repenting  ;  unless, 
&s  in  the  case  of  Manfredi,  their  time  was  shortened  by  the  pray- 
ers of  good  people. 

A  little  further  on,  the  pilgrims  encountered  the  spirits  of  such 
Delayers  of  Penitence  as,  having  died  violent  deaths,  repented  at 
the  last  moment.  One  of  them,  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro,  who 
died  in  battle,  and  whose  body  could  not  be  found,  described 
bow  the  devil,  having  been  hindered  from  seizing  him  by  the 
shedding  of  a  single  tear,  had  raised  in  his  fury,  a  tremendous 

*  Tbe  unexpected  bit  of  comedy  here  eneiiiiig  ie  very  remaikable  and  pleas- 
aaL    Balaoqnat  aeooiding  to  an  old  commentator,  wae  a  moBcian. 
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tempest,  which  sent  the  hody  down  the  riyor  Amo^  and  buried  it 
in  the  mud.* 

Another  spirit,  a  female,  said  to  Dante,  <'  Ah !  when  thoa  re- 
tumest  to  earth,  and  shalt  have  rested  from  thy  \ong  jouniey,  re- 
member me, — ^Pia.  Sienna  gave  me  life ;  the  Manhes  look  it 
torn  me.  This  he  knows,  who  put  on  my  finger  the  wedding. 
ring."t 

*  BacNiooiite  ww  the  mo  of  Uiat  Giiido  da  MoatofiDttro,  when  nal  w  hm 
Men  carried  off  (rom  St.  FranciB  by  a  devil,  for  having  vktUted  the  i 
of  penitence.    It  ie  cnriom  that  both  father  and  Mn  iboiild  have  I 
tot  in  this  manner. 

t  Thii  ia  the  moat  affecting  and  compnbenrive  of  all  brief  i 

"  Deb  qoando  tu  aarai  tomato  al  mondo, 
E  ripooato  de  la  lunga  via, 
8egiut6  '1  terxo  apirito  al  aeeondo, 

Ricorditi  di  me  che  Mn  la  Pla : 
Siena  mi  fb;  diafecemi  Maienmia ; 
Salai  coliii  che  'unanellata  pria 

Diapoaando  m'  avea  con  la  nia  gemma." 

Ah,  when  thoa  findett  thee  again  on  earth 
(Said  then  a  female  soul),  remember  me^ 
Pia.    Sienna  waa  my  place  of  birth, 

The  Manhea  of  my  death.    Thia  knoweth  he, 
Who  placed  upon  my  hand  the  aponaal  ring. 

«  Nello  della  Pietra,**  m>'b  M.  Beyle,  in  hia  work  entitled  De  PAmevr,  *<ob 
tabled  in  marriage  the  hand  of  Madonna  Pia,  aole  heires  of  the  Ptolomei,  thr 
richeat  and  moat  noUe  family  of  Sienna.  Her  beauty,  which  was  the  admin 
tion  of  all  Tuscany,  gave  rim  to  a  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  her  husband,  that 
envenomed  by  wrong  reports  and  suspicions  continually  reviving,  led  ton  ftigfaU 
ful  cataiitrophe.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  this  day  if  h»  wife  was  altogetbei 
innocent ;  but  Dante  baa  repreMnted  her  aa  such.  Her  husband  carried  her 
with  him  into  the  marshes  of  Volterra,  celebrated  then,  aa  now,  for  the  pestifer- 
ous efiects  of  the  air.  Never  would  he  tell  his  wife  the  reason  of  her  banirii- 
ment  into  m  dangeroua  a  place.  His  pride  did  not  deign  to  pronoonce  either 
complaint  or  accuntion.  He  lived  with  her  alone,  in  a  deMrted  tower,  of  which 
I  have  been  to  see  the  ruins  on  the  Ma-shore  ;  he  never  broke  hb  disdainful  ■- 
lence,  never  replied  to  the  questions  of  his  youthful  bride,  never  listened  to  her 
entreaties.  He  waited,  unmoved  by  her,  for  the  air  to  produce  its  fatal  efiecta. 
The  vapoun  of  thia  unwholeaome  swamp  were  not  long  in  tamiahing  featona 
the  most  beantlAiI,  they  aay,  that  m  that  age  had  appeared  npon  earth.     In  a 
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IB  majority  of  this  party  were  so  importunate  with  the  Flor- 
B  to  procure  them  the  prayers  of  tiieir  friends,  that  he  had 
ach  difficulty  to  get  away,  as  a  winner  at  dice  has  to  free 
^f  from  the  mercenary  congratulations  of  the  by-standers. 
piiming  their  way,  Dante  quoted  to  Virgil  a  passage  in  the 
id,  decrying  the  utility  of  prayer,  and  begged  him  to  explain 
it  was  to  be  reconciled  with  what  they  had  just  heard.  Vir- 
hhaed  him  to  wait  for  the  explanation  till  he  saw  Beatrice, 
Dy  he  now  said,  he  should  meet  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
IB,  at  this  information,  expressed  a  desire  to  hasten  their  prog- 
;  and  Virgil,  seeing  a  spirit  looking  towards  them  as  they 
need,  requested  him  to  acquaint  them  with  the  shortest  road, 
be  spirit,  maintaining  a  lofty  and  reserved  aspect,  was  as  si- 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  request ;  intimating  by  his  man- 
that  they  might  as  well  proceed  without  repeating  it,  and 
ng  them  like  a  Hon  on  the  watch.  Virgil,  however,  went  up 
im,  and  gently  urged  it ;  but  the  only  reply  was  a  question 
)  who  they  were  and  of  what  country.  The  Latin  poet  be- 
iing  to  answer  him,  had  scarcely  mentioned  the  word  "  Man- 
"  when  the  stranger  went  as  eagerly  up  to  his  interrogator 
he  latter  had  done  to  him,  and  said,  "  Mantua !  My  own 
iitry!  My  name  is  Sordello."  And  the  compatriots  em. 
sed. 

)  d^nerate  Italy  !  exclaims  Dante ;  land  without  affections, 
KNit  principle,  without  faith  in  any  one  good  thing !  here  was 
lan  who  could  not  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  a  fellow-citizen's 
X  without  feeling  his  heart  gush  towards  him,  and  there  are 
people  now  in  any  one  of  thy  towns  that  do  not  hate  and  tor- 
it  one  another. 

lordello,  in  another  tone,  now  exclaimed,  "  But  who  are  ye  ?" 
Hrgil  disclosed  himself,  and  Sordello  fell  at  his  feet.* 

■hbUm  abe  died.  Some  chroniclera  of  tlioee  remote  times  report  that 
b  tmployed  the  dagger  to  haaten  her  end:  she  died  in  the  manhes 
oaa  horrible  manner ;  but  the  mode  of  her  death  remained  a  mystery, 
I  to  her  contemporariea.  Nello  dclla  Fictra  mirvived,  to  pan  the  rest  of  hia 
I  'm  a  aUence  which  wan  never  broken."  Hailitfa  Journey  through  France 
/tefy,p.315. 

SotdeOo  waa  a  famoua  Provencal  poet ;  with  whoae  wntmga  the  worid 
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Sordollo  now  undertook  to  accompany  the  great  RomaD  poet 
and  hb  friend  to  a  certain  distance  on  their  ascent  towards  the 
penal  quarters  of  the  mountain ;  but  as  evening  was  drawing 
nigh,  and  the  ascent  could  not  be  made  properly  in  the  dark,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  await  the  dawning  of  the  next  day  in 
a  recess  that  overlooked  a  flowery  hollow.  The  hollow  was  a 
lovely  spot  of  ground,  enamelled  with  flowers  that  surpassed  the 
exquisltcst  dyes,  and  green  with  a  grass  brighter  than  emeralds 
newly  broken.*  There  rose  from  it  also  a  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand different  kinds  of  sweetness,  all  mingled  into  one  that  was 
new  and  indescribable ;  and  with  the  fragrance  there  ascended 
the  chant  of  the  prayer  beginning,  **  Hail,  Queen  of  Heaven,"f 
which  was  sung  by  a  multitude  of  souls  that  appeared  sitting  on 
the  flowery  sward. 

Virgil  pointed  them  out.  They  were  penitent  delayers  of  pen- 
iljpnce,  of  sovereign  rank.  Among  them,  however,  were  spirits 
who  sat  mute ;  one  of  whom  was  the  Emperor  Rodolphy  who 
ought  to  have  attended  better  to  Italy,  the  garden  of  the  empire ; 
and  another,  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  his  enemy,  who  now  com- 
forted him ;  and  another,  with  a  small  nose,^  Philip  the  Third  of 
France,  who  died  a  fugitive,  shedding  the  leaves  of  the  lily  ;  he 
sat  beating  his  breast ;  and  with  him  was  Henry  the  Third  of 
Navarre,  sighing  with  his  cheek  on  his  hand.  One  was  the 
father,  and  one  the  father-in-law  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  bane 
of  France ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  his  unworthiness  they 
grieved. 

But  among  the  singers  Virgil  pointed  out  the  strong-limbed 
King  pf  Arragon,  Pedro ;  and  Charles,  king  of  Naples,  with  his 
masculine  nose  (these  two  were  singing  tc^ther) ;  and  Henry 

has  but  lately  been  made  acquainted  through  the  raaearehea  of  M.  Ra]nMuani« 
in  his  Ckoix  det  Poinet  de»  Troubadourt,  Slc. 

*  **  Fresco  smeraldo  in  V  ora  che  si  fiacoa.*' 
An  exquisite  image  of  newness  and  brilliancy. 

t  "  Salve,  Regina:*'  the  beginning  of  a  Roman-Catholic  chant  to  the  Viigin. 

X  "  With  nose  deprest,*'  says  Mr.  Car>'.  But  Dante  says,  literally,  "small 
nose/' — naseito.  So,  further  on,  he  says,  "  masculine  nose,'* — ma§ekio  hmou 
He  meant  to  imply  the  greater  or  less  determination  of  character,  which  th* 
size  of  that  feature  is  supposed  to  indicate. 
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tlie  Third  of  England,  the  king  of  the  simple  life,  sitting  by  him- 

idf  ;*  and  below  these,  but  with  his  eyes  in  heaven,  Guglielmo 

nuqais  of  MoDtferraU 
It  was  now  the  hour  when  men  at  sea  tliink  longingly  of  home, 

•ad  feel  their  hearts  melt  within  them  to  remember  the  day  on 
vUch  they  bade  adieu  to  beloved  friends ;  and  now,  too,  was  tlie 
kar  when  the  pilgrim,  new  to  his  journey,  is  thrilled  with  the 
like  tenderness,  when  he  hears  the  vesper-bell  in  the  distance, 
vUdi  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day.f  At  this  hour  of 
te  ooning  darkness,  Dante  beheld  one  of  the  spirits  in  the  flow. 
ay  hoUow  arise,  and  after  giving  a  signal  to  the  others  to  do  as 


*  Aa  EaglUi  iMder  ■  nrprind  to  find  here  a  eovereign  ibr  whom  he  hm 
^mm  iM^gfat  to  cntirtaia  little  reipect  Bot  Henry  wae  m  devout  eenrmnt  of 
*iChMh. 

t        "Eimgikrocmehevolge'ldeM 
A'  nevifuiti,  e  inteneriece  '1  coote 
Lo  di  eh'  an  detto  m'  doici  amict  a  I>io ; 

£  ehe  k>  nuovo  peregrin  d'  amore 
Pnnge,  oe  ode  aqoilla  di  lontano 
Che  paia  1  giomo  pianger  che  n  muove." 

Afcanw  poonge,  nntiring  in  the  repetition.  It  ie,  indeed,  worthy  to  be  the 
^  <f  Evening  henelf. 

*Twaa  now  the  hoar,  when  love  of  home  melts  through 
Men'a  hearts  at  lea,  and  longing  thoughts  portray 
Tlie  moment  when  they  bade  sweet  friends  adieu ; 

And  the  new  pilgrim  now,  on  his  lone  way. 
Thrills,  if  he  hears  the  distant  Tesper-bell, 
That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day. 

^*tty  body  knows  the  line  in  Gray's  Elegy,  not  unworthily  echoed  from 
IWis**-. 

•'  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

^^Ikiag  can  equal,  however,  the  tons  in  the  Italian  original^ — the 

"  Pikia  1  giOmo  piknger  che  si  muOre." 

Ahi!  why  eonld  not  the  great  Tuscan  have  been  superior  enough  to  his  per- 
"nl  griefr  to  write  a  whole  book  ftdl  of  such  beauUes,  and  so  have  left  us  a 
««k  Inly  to  be  called  Divine  ? 
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he  did,  stretch  forth  both  hands,  palm  to  palm,  towards  the  Bas^ 
and  with  softest  emotion  commence  the  hymn  begimung^ 

*<  Thee  before  the  donig  UghL"* 
Upon  which  all  the  rest  devoutly  and  softly  followed  him,  keep- 
ing their  eyes  fixed  on  the  heavens.  At  the  end  of  it  they  re- 
mained, with  pale  countenances,  in  an  attitude  of  humble  expec- 
tation ;  and  Dante  saw  the  angels  issue  from  the  quarter  to  whidi 
they  looked,  and  descend  towards  them  with  flaming  swords  in 
their  hands,  broken  short  of  the  point.  Their  wings  were  as 
green  as  the  leaves  in  spring ;  and  they  wore  garments  equally 
green,  which  the  fanning  of  the  wings  kept  in  a  state  of  stream- 
ing fluctuation  behind  them  as  they  came.  One  of  them  lock  his 
stand  on  a  part  of  the  hill  just  over  where  the  pilgrims  stood,  and 
the  other  on  a  hill  opposite,  so  that  the  party  in  the  valley  were 
between  them.  Dante  could  discern  their  heads  of  hair,  notwith- 
standing its  brightness ;  but  their  faces  wero  so  dazzling  as  to  be 
und  istinguishable . 

"They  come  from  Mary's  bosom,"  whispered  Sordello,  "to 
protect  the  valley  from  the  designs  of  our  enemy  yonder, — the 
Serpent." 

Dante  looked  in  trepidation  towards  the  only  undefended  side 
of  the  valley,  and  beheld  the  Serpent  of  Eve  coming  softly 
among  the  grass  and  flowers,  occasionally  turning  its  head,  and 
licking  its  polished  back.  Before  he  could  take  ofi*  his  eyes 
from  the  evil  thing,  the  two  angels  had  come  down  like  falcons, 
and  at  the  whirring  of  their  pinions  the  serpent  fled.  The 
angels  returned  as  swiftly  to  their  stations. 

Aurora  was  now  looking  palely  over  the  eastern  cliflT  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  stars  of  midnight  shining  over  the 
heads  of  Dante  and  his  friends,  when  they  seated  themselves  for 
rest  on  the  mountain's  side.  The  Florentine,  being  still  in  the 
flesh,  lay  down  for  weariness,  and  was  overcome  with  sleep.  In 
his  sleep  he  dreamt  that  a  golden  eagle  flashed  down  like  light- 
ning upon  him,  and  bore  liim  up  to  the  region  of  Are,  where  the 
heat  was  so  intense  that  it  woke  him,  staring  and  looking  round 
about  with  a  pale  face.     His  dream  was  a  shadowing  of  the 

*  *<  Te  lacie  ante  terminnm ;" — a  hymn  mmg  at  evening  aervioe. 
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truth.  He  had  actually  oome  to  another  place, — to  the  entrance 
qT  Purgatory  itself.  Sordello  had  been  left  behind,  Virgil  alone 
remained,  lodcing  him  cheerfully  in  the  face.  Saint  Lucy  had 
eome  from  heaven,  and  shortened  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  by 
earrying  him  upwards  as  he  slept,  the  heathen  poet  following 
tbem.  On  arriving  where  they  stood,  the  fair  saint  intimated  the 
fmrapoe  of  Purgatory  to  Virgil  by  a  glance  thither  of  her  beau- 
tifid  eyesy  and  then  vanished  as  Dante  woke.* 

The  portal  by  which  Purgatory  was  entered  was  embedded  in 
ft  diff.  It  had  three  steps,  each  of  a  different  colour ;  and  on 
the  highest  of  these  there  sat,  mute  and  watching,  an  angel  in 
•ih«oloufed  garments,  holding  a  naked  sword,  which  glanced 
with  such  intolerable  brightness  on  Dante,  whenever  he  attempt- 
ed to  look,  that  he  gave  up  the  endeavour.  The  angel  demanded 
who  they  were,  and  receiving  the  right  answer,  gently  bade  them 
advance. 

Dante  now  saw,  that  the  lowest  step  was  of  marble,  so  white 

and  clear  that  he  beheld  his  face  in  it.     The  colour  of  the  next 

vi'u  a  deadly  black,  and  it  was  all  rough,  scorched,  and  full  of 

cracks.     The  third  was  of  flaming  porphyry,  red  as  a  man's 

blood  when  it  leaps  forth  under  the  loncet.f     The  angel,  whose 

feet  were  on  the  porphyry,  sat  on  a  threshold  which  appeared  to 

be  rock^iamond.     Dante,  ascending  the  steps,  with  the  encour- 

^ment  of  Virgil,  fell  at  the  angel's  feet,  and,  afler  thrice  beat- 

iog  himself  on  the  breast,  humbly  asked  admittance.     The  angel, 

^ith  the  point  of  his  sword,  inscribed  the  first  letter  of  the  word 

pftcatum  (sin)  seven  times  on  the  petitioner's  forehead ;  then, 

^iag  him  pray  with  tears  for  their  erasement,  and  be  cautious 

'^v  be  looked  back,  opened  the  portal  with  a  silver  and  a  golden 

*  Lacy,  Lmcut  (rappowd  to  be  derived  from  lux,  lucit),  m  the  goddev  (I 
*ii  tliiNMC  going  to  my)  who  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  may  be  mid  to  pre- 
"^  ofer  Ugktt  and  who  i^  really  invoked  in  maladies  of  the  eyes.  She  was 
^We'f  favourite  saint,  possibly  for  that  reason  among  others,  for  he  had  once 
°W  hii  eyes  with  study,  and  they  had  been  cured.  In  her  spiritual  charac- 
l^ibe  represents  the  light  of  grace. 

^  The  fiist  step  typifies  cooRiousiieaB  of  sin  ;  the  second,  horror  of  it ;  the 
'^  xeal  to  ameiid. 
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key.*  The  hinges  roaied,  M  they  turned,  liktttliiiiidarsi^ 
pilgrims,  on  entering,  thought  they  heard,  mingling  with  Ihi 
sound,  a  chorus  of  voices  singing,  "  We  pmise  thee,  O  God  Pf 
It  was  like  the  chant  that  mingles  with  a  oathednl  oigan,  wImb 
the  words  that  the  choristers  utter  are  at  one  moment  to  be  dislin> 
guished,  and  at  Another  £aide  away. 

The  companions  continued  aaeending  till  they  reached  a  pUa. 
It  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  oould  see,  and  waa  aa  lonely  m 
roads  across  deserts. 

This  was  the  first  flat,  or  taUe-land,  of  the  aacrnidfaig  giad^ 
tions  of  Purgatory,  and  the  place  of  trial  finr  the  aoula  of  thi 
Proud.  It  was  bordered  with  a  mound,  or  natural  wall,  of  whUi 
marble,  sculptured  all  over  with  storiei  of  humility.  Danie  b» 
held  among  them  the  Annunciation,  repreaented  with  ao  nmoh 
life,  that  the  sweet  action  of  the  angel  seemed  to  be  uttering  thi 
very  word,  <<  Hail !"  and  the  submissive  spirit  of  the  Virgin  to 
be  no  less  impressed,  like  very  wax,  in  her  demeanour.  The 
next  story  was  that  of  David  dancing  and  harping  befi»re  the  ari^ 
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''And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  duties  of  another  man," 

cried  the,  **  if  thou  attendest  not  to  thine  own  ?" 
"Now,  be  of  good  comfort,"  concluded  Trajan,  "  for  verily  my 

('tity  shall  be  done  before  I  go ;  justice  wills  it,  and  pity  arrests 
ae," 

Dante  was  proceeding  to  delight  himself  further  with  these 
sculptures,  when  Virgil  whispered  him  to  look  round  and  see 
what  was  coming.  He  did  so,  and  beheld  strange  figures  ad- 
vancing,  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  make  out  at  first,  for 
they  seemed  neither  human,  nor  aught  else  which  he  could  call 
to  mind.  They  were  souls  of  the  proud,  bent  double  under  enor- 
moos  burdens. 

^  O  pxDud,  miserable,  woe-begone  Christians  !*'  exclaims  the 
poet ;  "  ye  who,  in  the  shortness  of  your  sight,  see  no  reason  for 
advancing  in  the  right  path  !  Know  ye  not  that  we  are  worms, 
bom  to  compose  the  angelic  butterfly,  provided  we  throw  off  the 
husks  that  impede  our  flight  ?"* 

The  souls  came  slowly  on,  each  bending  down  in  proportion  to 
his  burden.  Tliey  looked  like  the  crouching  flgures  in  architec- 
ture that  are  used  to  support  roofs  or  balconies,  and  that  excite 
piteoas  fimcies  in  the  beholders.  The  one  that  appeared  to  have 
the  most  patience,  yet  seemed  as  if  he  said,  <<  I  can  endure  no 
further." 

The  sufferers,  notwithstanding  their  anguish,  raised  their  voices 
in  a  paraphrase  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  they  concluded  with 
humbly  stating,  that  they  repeated  the  clause  against  temptation, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  those  who  were  yet  living. 

Virgil,  wishing  them  a  speedy  deliverance,  requested  them  to 
shew  the  best  way  of  going  up  to  the  next  circle.  Who  it  was 
that  answered  him  could  not  be  discerned,  on  account  of  their  all 
being  so  bent  down ;  but  a  voice  gave  the(n  the  required  direction ; 
the  speaker  adding,  that  he  wished  he  could  raise  his  eyes,  so  as 

*      "  Nob  V  accorgete  yoi,  che  uoi  siam  vermi, 
Nati  a  fonnar  1'  angelica  farfalla, 
Che  Tola  a  giuatizia  aenza  acherini  7** 

Know  yon  not,  we  are  womia 
Bom  to  eompoae  the  angelic  botterfly, 
That  fliea  to  heaTen  when  fieed  from  what  delbnna  T 
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to  see  the  living  creature  that  stood  near  him.  He  said  that  hii 
name  was  Omberto— 4hat  ho  came  of  the  great  Tuscan  race  of 
AldobrandesGO — and  that  his  countrymen,  the  Siennese,  muzdeni 
him  on  account  of  his  arrogance. 

Dante  had  bent  down  his  own  head  to  listen,  and  in  so  doing  he 
was  recognised  by  one  of  the  sutTerers,  who,  eyeing  him  as  weQ 
as  he  could,  addressed  him  by  name.  The  poet  replied  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Art  thou  not  Oderisi,  the  glory  of  Agubbio,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  illumination  ?*' 

<<  Ah !"  said  Oderisi,  "  Franco  of  Bologna  has  all  the  glory 
now.  His  colours  make  the  pages  of  books  laugh  with  beauty, 
compared  with  what  mine  do.*^  I  could  not  have  owned  it  whUe 
on  earth,  for  the  sin  which  has  brought  me  hither  ;  but  so  it  is ; 
and  so  will  it  ever  be,  let  a  man's  fame  be  never  so  green  and 
flourishing,  unless  he  can  secure  a  dull  age  to  come  after  him. 
Cimabuc,  in  painting,  lately  kept  the  field  against  all  oomerSf  and 
now  the  cry  is  '  Giotto.'  Thus,  in  song,  a  new  Guide  has  de- 
prived the  first  of  his  glory,  and  he  perhaps  is  bom  who  shall 
drive  both  out  of  the  nest.f  Fame  is  but  a  wind  that  changeB 
about  from  all  quarters.  What  does  glory  amount  to  at  best,  that 
a  man  should  prefer  living  and  growing  old  for  it,  to  dying  in  the 
days  of  his  nurse  and  I  lis  pap-boat,  even  if  it  should  last  him  a 
thousand  years  ?  A  thousand  years  ! — ^the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Behold  this  man,  who  weeps  before  me ;  his  name  resounded 
once  over  all  our  Tuscany,  and  now  it  is  scarcely  whispered  in 
his  native  place.     He  was  lord  there  at  the  time  that  your 
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•  "  Piti  ridon  le  carte 
Che  penelleggia  Franco  Bolog;neBe : 
L*  ODore  6  tutto  or  sao,  e  mio  in  parte." 
t  The  "  new  Guide**  ie  his  friend  Guido  Cavalcante  (now  dead) ;  the  «*  finC* 
ii  Goido  Gninioelli,  for  whoee  writings  Dante  had  an  esteem  ;  and  the  poet, 
who  IB  to  «  chaM  them  from  the  nesti"  caeeerd  di  nido  (as  the  not  veiy  fkiend* 
ly  metaphor  states  it),  is  with  good  reason  supposed  to  be  himself!    He  was 
right ;  but  was  the  statement  becoming  7     It  was  certainly  not  necessary. 
Dante,  notwithstanding  his  friendship  with  Guido,  appears  to  have  had  a  grudge 
against  both  the  Cavalcanti,  probably  for  some  scorn  they  had  shewn  to  his 
superstition  ;  for  they  could  be  proud  themselves  ;  and  the  son  has  the  repu- 
tation of  scepticism,  as  well  as  the  father.    See  the  Decameron,  Oiorm,  vL 
JVeo.  9. 
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nod  bat  now  kxthsome  Florence  had  each  a  leawm  giTen  to  its 
mxf  at  the  battle  of  Arbia." 
"And  what  is  his  name  ?"  inquired  Dante. 
"SalTani,"  returned  the  limner.  <*He  is  here,  because  ha 
mI  the  presumption  to  think  that  he  could  hold  Sienna  in  the 
How  of  his  hand.  Fifty  years  has  he  paced  in  this  manner, 
leh  is  the  punishment  for  audacity." 

"But  why  is  he  here  at  all,"  said  Dante,  "  and  not  in  the  outer 
gion,  among  the  delayers  of  repentance  ?" 
^  Because,"  exclaimed  the  other,  <<  in  the  height  of  his  ascend- 
cj  he  did  not  disdain  to  stand  in  the  public  place  in  Sienna, 
if  trembling  in  erery  vein,  beg  money  from  the  people  to  rsn^ 
■  a  friend  from  captivity.  Do  I  appear  to  thee  to  speak  with 
fUerioos  significance  ?  Thy  countrymen  shall  too  soon  help 
Be  lo  understand  me."* 

Virgil  now  called  Dante  away  from  Oderisi,  and  bade  him 
(ioe  the  ground  on  which  they  were  treading.  It  was  pave, 
ent,  wrought  all  over  with  figures,  like  sculptured  tombstones, 
here  was  Lucifer  among  them,  struck  flaming  down  from 
saven  ;  and  Briareus,  pinned  to  the  earth  with  the  thunderbolt, 
id,  with  the  other  giants,  amazing  the  gods  with  his  hugeness ; 
id  Nimrod,  standing  confounded  at  the  foot  of  Babel ;  and 
(iobe,  with  her  despairing  eyes,  turned  into  stone  amidst  her 
IdUren;  and  Saul,  dead  on  his  own  sword  in  Gilboa;  and 
Achne,  now  half  spider,  at  fault  on  her  own  broken  web  ;  and 
teboboam,  for  all  his  insolence,  flying  in  terror  in  his  chariot ; 
od  Alcmeon,  who  made  his  mother  pay  with  her  life  for  the  or- 
tment  she  received  to  betray  his  father ;  and  Sennacherib,  left 
^  by  his  son  in  the  temple ;  and  the  head  of  Cyrus,  thrown 
7  the  motherless  woman  into  the  goblet  of  blood,  that  it  might 
(viU  what  it  had  thirsted  for ;  and  Holofemes,  beheaded ;  and 
■i  Asiyrians  flying  at  his  death ;  and  Troy,  all  become  cinders 

*  lldi  ■  the  pung«  from  which  H  k  conjectored  that  Dante  knew  what  it 
vvi  to  **  tremble  in  eveiy  vein,**  from  the  awfol  neceaiity  of  begginf .  Bflr. 
^1  with  aome  other  commentaton,  thinks  that  the  "  trembling^  hnpUea  fear 
■f  Wia|  rofiaed.  Bat  doea  it  not  rather  mean  the  afonj  of  the  hamiliatioa  T 
bSriniPicaae  it  certainly  doea;  for  it  waaincomidBratiopef  tbepangtohia 
Nil  tbit  the  good  deed  reacved  him  from  wone  ] 
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and  hollow  places.  Oh !  what  a  fall  from  pridar  waa  tetl 
Now,  maintain  the  loflinesa  of  your  looks,  ye  aona  of  Bt^  id 
walk  with  proud  steps,  hending  not  your  eyes  on  the  dMt  f 
were,  lest  ye  perceive  the  evil  of  your  waya.* 

"  Behold,"  said  Virgil,  "  there  is  an  angel  coming." 

The  angel  came  on,  clad  in  white,  with  a  &ce  that  aent  tm 
bling  beams  before  it,  like  the  morning  star.  He  shewed  d 
pilgrims  the  way  up  to  the  second  cirele ;  and  then,  beating  I 
wings  against  the  forehead  of  Dante,  on  which  the  aeren  hdtii 
of  sin  were  written,  told  him  he  should  go  safely,  and  din 
peared. 

Dn  reaching  the  new  circle,  Dante,  instead  of  the  fieroe  wi 
ings  that  used  to  meet  him  at  every  turn  in  hell,  heard  rak 
singing,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  "f  As  he  went,  he  p 
ceived  that  he  walked  lighter,  and  was  told  by  Virgil  that  t 
angel  had  freed  him  from  one  of  the  letters  on  his  forehead.  1 
put  his  hand  up  to  make  sure,  as  a  man  does  in  the  street  wh 
people  take  notice  of  something  on  his  head  of  which  he  m  i 
aware  ;  and  Virgil  smiled. 

In  this  new  circle  the  sin  of  Envy  was  eiEpiated.  After  t 
pilgrims  had  proceeded  a  mile,  they  heard  the  voices  of  invid 
spirits  passing  them,  uttering  sentiments  of  love  and  charity  ;  l 
it  was  charity  itself  that  had  to  punish  envy. 

The  souls  of  the  envious,  clad  in  sackcloth,  sat  leaning  i 


*  The  reader  will  have  noUced  the  extraoidmary  miztnie  of  PSfuuMB  i 
the  BiUe  in  thia  paange,  eepecially  the  introduetioii  of  rach  iaUee  ■■  Nl 
and  Aiaohne.  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  suppoee  it  intended  to  woik  • 
■ome  half  ecepUcal  purpose,  if  we  did  not  call  to  mind  the  grave  authority  gh 
to  fablee  in  the  poet's  treatier  on  Monarchy,  and  the  whole  atrange  ^Nrit,  atai 
logical  and  gratuitous,  of  the  learning  of  his  age,  when  the  acater  the  ni 
the  sabtler  became  the  reconcilement  with  absurdity. 

t  Beati  pavperet  tpiritu,  **  Bieawd  are  the  poor  m  spirit ;  for  thein  is  1 
kuigdoro  of  heaven**— one  of  the  beautiful  passages  of  the  beaotifiil  Mm 
on  the  Mount  How  could  the  great  poet  read  and  admire  such  pMsages,  i 
yet  fill  his  books  so  fUl  of  all  which  they  renounced  7  "  Oh,**  say  his  Ms 
tors,  "  be  did  it  out  of  his  very  love  for  them,  and  his  impatience  to  see  tls 
triumph.*'  So  said  the  Inquisition.  The  evil  was  continued  for  the  nka 
the  good  which  it  prsvented !  The  result  in  the  long-run  may  be  ao,  but  i 
for  the  reasons  they  supposed,  or  ftom  blindnea  to  the  indulgence  of  their  I 
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support  and  humiliatioD,  partly  against  the  rocky  wall  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  partly  on  one  another's  riiotilders,  after  the  manner  of 
beggars  that  ask  alms  near  places  of  worship.  Their  eyes  were 
sewn  up,  like  those  of  hawks  in  training,  but  not  so  as  to  hinder 
them  from  shedding  tears,  which  they  did  in  abundance ;  and 
they  cried,  "  Mary,  pray  for  us ! — ^Bfichael,  Peter,  and  all  the 
wtdsHBf  pray  fi>r  us !" 

Dante  spoke  to  them ;  and  one,  a  female,  lifted  up  her  chin  as 
a  blind  person  does  when  expressing  consciousness  of  notice,  and 
said  she  was  Sapia  of  Sienna,  who  used  to  be  pleased  at  people's 
misfartunes,  and  had  rejoiced  when  her  countrymen  lost  the 
battle  of  CoUe.  **  Sapia  was  my  name,"  she  said,  "  but  sapient 
I  was  not,^  for  I  prayed  God  to  defeat  my  countrymen ;  and 
when  be  had  done  so  (as  he  had  willed  to  do),  I  raised  my  bold 
tee  to  heaven,  and  cried  out  to  him, '  Now  do  thy  worst,  for  I 
fcar  thee  not !'  I  was  like  the  bird  in  the  fable,  who  thought  the 
fine  day  was  to  last  fer  ever.  What  I  should  have  done  in  my 
latter  days  to  make  up  for  the  imperfect  amends  of  my  repentance, 
I  know  not,  if  the  holy  Piero  Pettignano  had  not  assisted  me  with 
his  prayers.  But  who  art  thou  that  goest  with  open  eyes,  and 
breathest  in  thy  talk  ?" 

"  Mine  eyes,"  answered  Dante,  '^  may  yet  have  to  endure  the 
Wndness  in  this  place,  though  for  no  long  period.  Far  more  do 
I  fear  the  sufferings  in  the  one  that  I  have  just  left.  I  seem  to 
feel  the  weight  already  upon  me."t 

*  "  Sacia  noa  fiii»  awagna  che  Sapia 
Feme  chiamata." 
TV  ptti  to  poorer  eren  iban  H  Muiidi  hi  Eogliah ;  for,  though  the  Italian 
BUM  may  poaably  remind  its  readen  of  tapientia  (sapieiice),  there  is  the  difier- 
>Mt  of  a  e  in  the  adjective  tavia,  which  is  alao  accented  on  the  fint  eyllable. 
It  ii  ifanott  aa  bad  at  if  ehe  had  laid  in  English,  "  Sophist  I  found  myself, 
<hngh  Sophia  is  my  name.**  It  is  pleasant,  howeyer,  to  see  the  great  satnr- 
■M  poet  among  the  ponstera.  It  appears,  from  the  commentators,  that  Sapia 
WB  tsle  at  the  time  of  the  batUe,  bat  they  do  not  say  for  what ;  probably 
teitome  xeal  of  faction. 

t  We  are  here  let  into  Dante*s  oonfeasioiis.    He  owns  to  a  little  enyy,  but 
briDoie  pride: 

**  Gli  occhi,  diss*  io,  mi  fieno  ancor  qui  tdU, 
Ma  picciol  tempo ;  che  poch'  *  V  oflTesa 
Fatta  per  eeser  con  invidia  Tolti. 
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The  Florentine  then  informed  Sapia  how  he  came  thither, 
which,  she  said,  was  a  great  sign  that  God  loved  him ;  and  iba 
hegged  his  prayers.  The  conversation  excited  the  cunoaty  of 
two  spirits  who  overheard  it ;  and  one  of  them,  Gruido  del  Diioa, 
a  noble  Romagnese,  asked  the  poet  of  what  country  he  waa. 
Dante,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  river,  intimated  that 
he  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Amo ;  upon  which  the  other 
spirit,  Rinier  da  Calboli,  asked  his  friend  why  the  stranger  sup- 
pressed the  name,  as  though  it  was  something  horrible.  Guide 
said  he  well  might ;  for  the  river,  throughout  its  course,  beheld 
none  but  bad  men  and  persecutors  of  virtue.  First,  he  aaid,  it 
made  its  petty  way  by  the  sties  of  those  brutal  hpga,  the  people 
of  Casentino,  and  then  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  watering  the 
kennels  of  the  curs  of  Arezzo,  who  excelled  more  in  harking 
than  in  biting ;  then,  growing  unluckier  as  it  grew  larger,  like 
the  cursed  and  miserable  ditch  that  it  was,  it  found  in  Florenoa 
the  dogs  become  wolves ;  and  finally,  ere  it  went  into  the  sea,  it 
passed  the  den  of  those  foxes,  the  Pisans,  who  were  full  of  auok 
cunning  that  they  held  traps  in  contempt. 

"  It  will  be  well,"  continued  Guido,  ^*  for  this  man  to  remem. 
her  what  he  hears  ;"  and  then,  after  prophesying  evil  to  Florence, 
and  confessing  to  Dante  his  sin  of  envy,  which  used  to  make  him 
pale  when  any  one  looked  happy,  he  added,  "  This  is  Rinieri,  the 
glory  of  that  house  of  Calboli  which  now  inherits  not  a  apark  of 
it.  Not  a  spark  of  it,  did  I  say,  in  the  house  of  Calboli  ?  Where 
is  there  a  spark  in  all  Romagna  ?  Where  is  the  good  Lizio  ? — 
where  Manardi,  Travcrsaro,  Carpigna  ?  The  Romagnese  have 
all  become  bastards.  A  mechanic  founds  a  house  in  Bologna !  m 
Bemardin  di  Fosco  finds  his  dog-grass  become  a  tree  in  Faenza ! 
Wonder  not,  Tuscan,  to  sec  me  weep,  when  I  think  of  the  noble 
spirits  that  we  have  lived  with— of  the  Guides  of  Praia,  and  the 
Ugolins  of  Azzo— of  Federigo  Tignoso  and   his  band-^-of  the 

Troppa  h  pid  la  paara  ond'  h  sospon 

L'  anima  mia  del  tormento  di  sotto : 

Che  gik  lo  *ncarco  di  Ik  gitk  mi  peaa.*' 
The  firat  oonfeiMoii  ie  singularly  ingenuous  and  modest ;  the  second,  afbetiaf . 
It  is  curious  to  guess  what  sort  of  persons  Dante  could  have  allowed  hiimalf  la 
envy— probably  those  who  were  more  acceptable  to  women. 
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TtvnnuQB  and  Anaatagios,  families  now  ruined— «iid  all  the 
kdiM  and  the  cayaliersy  the  alternate  emploTments  and  delights 
wUch  wrapped  us  in  a  round  of  love  and  courtesy,  where  now 
thers  is  nothing  but  ill-will !  O  castle  of  Bretlinoro !  why  dost 
tka  not  fall  ?  Well  has  the  lord  of  Bagnacavallo  done,  who 
vill  have  no  more  children.  Who  would  propagate  a  race  of 
Counties  finom  such  blood  as  the  Castrocaros  and  the  Conios  ?  Is 
not  tbe  SOD  of  Pagani  called  the  demon  ?  and  would  it  not  be 
batter  thai  such  a  son  were  swept  out  of  the  family  ?  Nay,  let 
Itti  live  to  show  to  what  a  pitch  of  villany  it  has  arrived.  Ubal- 
dim  tkne  is  blessed,  for  his  name  is  good,  and  he  is  too  old  to 
kvn  a  child  after  him.  Go,  Tuscan — go ;  for  I  would  be  left 
to  my  tears." 

Durte  and  Virgil  turned  to  move  onward,  and  had  scarcely 
<ione  so  when  a  tremendous  voice  met  them,  splitting  the  air  like 
petls  of  thunder,  and  crying  out,  "  Whoever  finds  me  will  slay 
ok!"  then  dashed  apart,  like  the  thunder-bolt  when  it  falls.  It 
vas  Cain.  The  air  had  scarcely  recovered  its  silence,  when  a 
Koond  crash  ensued  from  a  different  quarter  near  them,  like 
thunder  when  the  claps  break  swiftly  into  one  another.  "  I  am 
^lauios,"  it  said,  "  that  was  turned  into  stone."  Dante  drew 
^omr  to  his  guide,  and  there  ensued  a  dead  silence.* 

The  sun  was  now  in  the  west,  and  the  pilgrims  were  journey- 
ing towards  it,  when  Dante  suddenly  felt  such  a  weight  of  splen- 
<iour  on  his  eyes,  as  forced  him  to  screen  them  with  both  his 

*  AglmnM,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athem,  was  turned  to  stooe  by 
^ttttfy,  for  disturbing  with  her  envy  his  passion  for  her  sister  Herse. 

The  pMsage  about  Cain  is  one  of  the  sublimest  in  Dante.  Truly  wonderful 
**d  cbarKterisUc  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  made  physical  noise  and  riolence 
^^ixea  the  anguiah  of  the  wanderer*s  mind.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  I  conceive, 
f^  We  see  Cain.  We  know  he  has  passed  us,  by  his  thunderous  and  heudlong 
*^  Dante  may  well  make  him  invisible,  for  his  words  ore  things — veritable 
*liB>derfaolta. 

Cib  eomea  in  rapid  snoceMons  of  thunder-daps.    The  voice  of  Aglauros 

*  tbandefHslaps  crashmg  into  one  another — broken  thunder.  This  is  exceed- 
^J  fine  also,  and  wonderful  as  a  variation  upon  that  awful  music ;  but  Cain 

*  tW  wtonishment  and  the  overwhelmingness.  If  it  were  not,  however,  for  the 
**<"Qd  thunder,  we  should  not  have  had  the  two  silences ;  for  X  doubt  whether 
^  ne  not  better  even  than  one.    At  all  events,  the  final  rilenoe  ia  tremen- 
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hands.  It  was  an  angel  coming  to  show  them  the  ascent  to  the 
next  circle,  a  way  that  was  less  steep  than  the  last.  While 
mounting,  they  heard  the  angel's  voice  singing  behind  them^ 
"  Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy !"  and  on 
his  leaving  them  to  proceed  by  themselves,  the  second  leitler  on 
Dante's  forehead  was  found  to  have  been  cfiaoed  by  the  qileiw 
dour. 

The  poet  looked  round  in  wonder  on  the  new  circle,  where  the 
sin  of  Anger  was  expiated,  and  beheld,  as  in  a  dream,  three  soo- 
cessive  spectacles  illustrative  of  the  virtue  of  patience*  Hie 
first  was  that  of  a  crowded  temple,  on  the  threshold  of  whiob 
a  female  said  to  her  son,  in  the  sweet  manner  of  a  mother,  **  Son, 
why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ?  Behold,  thy  fioher  and  I 
have  sought  thee  sorrowing  :"* — and  here  she  became  silent,  and 
the  vision  ended.  The  next  was  the  lord  of  Athens,  Pisistnilii% 
calmly  reproving  his  wife  for  wishing  him  to  put  to  death  her 
daughter's  lover,  who,  in  a  transport,  had  embraced  her  in  public 
**  If  we  are  to  be  thus  severe,"  said  Pisistratus,  *'  with  those  that 
lOve  us,  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  as  hate  ?"  The  last  spec- 
tacle was  that  of  a  furious  multitude  shouting  and  stoning  to 
death  a  youth,  who,  as  he  fell  to  the  ground,  still  kept  his  &oe 
towards  heaven,  making  his  eyes  the  gates  through  which  his 
soul  reached  it,  and  imploring  forgiveness  for  his  murdersrs.f 

The  visions  passed  away,  leaving  the  poet  staggering  as  if  bat 
half  awake.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  thick  and  noisome  bg, 
through  which  he  followed  his  leader  with  the  caution  of  a  blind 
man,  Virgil  repeatedly  telling  him  not  to  quit  him  a  moment. 
Here  they  heard  voices  praying  in  unison  for  pardon  to  the 
"  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  They 
were  the  spirits  of  the  angry.  Dante  conversed  with  one  of  them 
on  free-will  and  necessity  ;  and  after  quitting  him.,  and  issuing  by 
degrees  from  the  cloud,  beheld  illustrative  visions  of  anger ;  suc^ 
as  the  impious  mother,  who  was  changed  into  the  bird  that  most 
delights  in  singing  ;  Haman,  retaining  his  look  of  spite  and  rage 
on  the  cross ;  and  Lavinia,  mourning  for  her  mother,  who  slew 
herself  for  rage  at  the  death  of  Tumus.j: 

*  St  Luke  iL  4&  t  The  ttouiiig  of  Staplmi. 

X  Thew  nimtratire  ■peetaoles  are  not  among  the  beet  inventione  of  Dmnle. 
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These  nsioiu  were  broken  (^  by  a  great  light,  as  sleep  is 
broken :  and  Dante  heard  a  Tdce  out  of  it  saying,  "  The  ascent 
is  heie."  He  then,  as  Virgil  and  he  sscended  into  the  fourth 
drde,  felt  an  air  on  his  face,  as  if  caused  by  the  fanning  of 
wings^  aooompanied  by  the  utterance  of  the  words,  "Blessed  are 
dbe  peaoe-makers ;"  and  his  forehead  was  lightened  of  the  third 
letter.* 

In  this  fourth  circle  was  expiated  Lukewarmness,  or  defect  of 
seal  for  good.  The  sufiereis  came  speeding  and  weeping  round 
the  mountain,  making  amends  for  the  old  indifference  by  the  haste 
and  fire  of  the  new  love  that  was  in  them.  "  Blessed  Mary  made 
' "  cried  one,  «<  to  salute  Elizabeth."  "  And  Csesar,"  cried 
i^**to  smite  Pompey  at  Lerida."f  "  And  the  disobedient 
\  the  Israelites,"  cried  others,  "  died  before  they  reached  the 
promised  land."  ''  And  the  tired  among  the  Trojans  preferred 
ease  in  IKcily  to  glory  in  Latium." — It  was  now  midnight,  and 
Dante  slept  and  had  a  dream. 

HiB  dream  was  of  a  woman  who  came  to  him,  having  a  tongue 
tint  tried  ineffectually  to  speak,  squinting  eyes,  feet  whose  distor. 
tioD  drew  her  towards  the  earth,  stumps  of  hands,  and  a  pallid 
&oe.  Dante  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  his  look  acted  upon  her 
like  sunshine  upon  cold.  Her  tongue  was  loosened ;  her  feet 
Dade  straight ;  she  stood  upright ;  her  paleness  became  a  lovely 
i^ne-colour ;  and  she  warbled  so  beautifully,  that  the  poet  could 
not  have  refused  to  listen  had  he  wished  it. 
'^  I  am  the  sweet  Syren,"  she  said,  *'  who  made  the  mariners 

IVir  Mtradoctkm  is  forcod,  and  the  iiMtances  not  always  pointed.  A  marder- 
*■•  tao,  of  her  son,  changed  into  inch  a  bird  as  the  nightingale,  was  not  a 
Wp7  ■■ociation  of  ideas  in  Homer,  where  Dante  found  it ;  and  I  am  sor- 
F^Bed  be  made  use  ot  it,  intimate  as  he  must  have  been  with  the  less  inconsis- 
^  ilorj  of  her  namesake,  Philomela,  in  the  Metamorphose*. 

*  So,  at  least,  I  cooeeire,  by  what  appears  afterwards ;  and  I  may  here  add, 
**ee  fv  all,  that  I  have  supplied  the  similar  requisite  intimations  at  each  suc- 
"■■▼«  ilep  in  Pmgatory,  the  poet  siMmingly  havhig  forgotten  to  do  so.  It  is 
>>6Hnry  to  what  be  implied  m  the  outset  The  whole  poem,  it  is  to  be  re- 
*B«Dbered,  is  thought  to  have  wanted  his  final  revision. 

^  What  an  instance  to  put  among  those  of  hsste  to  do  good  !  But  the  funo 
^  aeoonplWiiiients  of  Casar,  and  his  being  at  the  head  of  our  Ohibelline** 
^*^  sopenin,  fairly  overwhebned  Dante*s  boasted  impartiality. 
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turn  pale  for  pleasure  in  the  sea.  I  drew  Ulynes  out  of  hit 
course  with  my  song  ;  and  he  that  harbours  with  me  onee,  imnlj 
departs  ever,  so  well  I  pay  him  for  what  he  ahandoDB." 

Her  lips  were  not  yet  closed,  when  a  lady  of  holy  and  eameit 
countenance  came  up  to  shame  her.  "  O  Virgil !"  die  eried  an- 
grily, '*  who  is  this  7"  Virgil  approached,  with  his  eyes  find 
on  the  lady  ;  and  the  lady  tore  away  the  garments  of  the  womaiiy 
and  shew^  her  to  be  a  creature  so  loathly,  that  the  sleeper  mwoks 
with  the  horror.* 

Virgil  said,  "  I  have  called  thee  three  times  to  no  purpoM. 
Let  us  move,  and  find  the  place  at  which  we  are  to  go  highw." 

It  was  broad  day,  with  a  sun  that  came  warm  on  the  shonlden ; 
and  Dante  was  proceeding  with  his  companion,  when  the  aoAest 
voice  they  ever  heard  directed  them  where  to  ascend,  and  Umj 
found  an  angel  with  them,  who  pointed  his  swan-like  wings  n^ 
ward,  and  then  flapped  them  against  the  pilgrims,  taking  away 
the  fourth  letter  from  the  forehead  of  Dante.  "  Blessed  are  they 
that  mourn,"  said  the  angel,  ^*  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

The  pilgrims  ascended  into  the  fifth  circle,  and  beheld  the  ex- 
piators  of  Avarice  grovelling  on  the  ground,  and  exclaiming,  as 
loud  as  they  could  for  the  tears  that  choked  them,  **  My  soul  hath 
cleaved  to  the  dust."  Dante  spoke  to  one,  who  turned  out  to  be 
Pope  Adrian  the  Fiflh.  The  poet  fell  on  his  knees  ;  but  Adrian 
bade  him  arise  and  err  not.  **  I  am  no  longer,"  said  he,  <<  spouse 
of  the  Church,  here ;  but  fellow-servant  with  thee  and  with  all 
others.  Go  thy  ways,  and  delay  not  the  time  of  my  deliver, 
ance." 

The  pilgrims  moving  onward,  Danto  heard  a  spirit  exclaim,  in 
the  struggling  tones  of  a  woman  in  child-bed,  "  O  blessed  Virgin  I 
That  was  a  poor  roof  thou  hadst  when  thou  wast  delivered  of  thy 
sacred  burden.  O  good  Fabricius !  Virtue  with  poverty  was 
thy  choice,  and  not  vice  with  riches."  And  then  it  told  the  story 
of  Nicholas,  who,  hearing  that  a  father  was  about  to  sacrifice  the 
honour  of  his  three  daughters  for  want  of  money,  threw  bags  of  it 
in  at  his  window,  containing  portions  for  them  all. 

*  A  muterly  allegorv  of  Worldly  PloMure.    But  tho  ckwe  of  it  in  the  origU 
nal  hM  an  intranty  of  the  revolting,  which  outragee  the  lut  recewei  «f  I 
and  dwguets  i»  with  the  denouncer. 
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Dante  earnesdy  addresBed  this  spirit  to  know  who  he  was ;  and 
the  spirit  said  it  would  tell  him,  Dot  for  the  sake  of  help,  for  which 
it  looked  elsewhere,  but  because  of  the  shiniDg  grace  that  was  in 
his  questioner,  though  yet  alive. 

^  I  was  root,"  said  the  spirit,  "  of  that  evil  plant  which  over- 
shttdows  all  Christendom  to  such  little  profit.  Hugh  Capet  was 
I,  anoeslor  of  the  Philips  and  Louises  of  France,  of&pring  of  a 
butcher  of  Paris,  when  the  old  race  of  kings  was  worn  out.*  We 
began  by  seizing  the  government  in  Paris;  then  plundered  in 
Provence ;  then,  to  make  amends,  laid  hold  of  Poitou,  Normandy, 
and  Gasoony ;  then,  still  to  make  amends,  put  Conradin  to  death 
and  seized  Naples ;  then,  always  to  make  amends,  gave  Saint 
Aquinas  his  dismissal  to  Heaven  by  poison.  I  see  the  time  at 
hand  when  a  descendant  of  mine  will  be  called  into  Italy,  and  the 
spear  that  Judas  jousted  witk\  shall  transfix  the  bowels  of  Flor- 
ence. Another  of  my  posterity  sells  his  daughter  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  Marquis  of  Ferrara.  Another  seizes  the  pope  in 
Alagna,  and  mocks  Christ  over  again  in  the  person  of  his  Vicar. 
A  fourth  rends  the  veil  of  the  temple,  solely  to  seize  its  money. 

*  Tlia  fif0rc6  Hugh  Cmpet,  loUkiqiiiwig  about  the  Virgin  in  the  tones  of  a 
hdj  IB  child-bod,  is  rather  too  lodicrous  an  asMXsiation  of  idoas.  It  was  for 
calling  this  prince  the  son  of  a  batcher,  that  Francis  the  Firrt  prohibited  the 
■iliirawmi  of  Dante's  poem  into  his  dominions.  Mr.  Gary  thinks  the  king  might 
hare  been  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage,  and  that  **  butcher'' 
may  be  simply  a  metaphorical  term  for  the  bloodthirstiness  of  Capet's  father. 
But  when  we  find  the  man  called,  not  the  batcher,  or  thai  batcher,  or  butcher 
in  reference  to  his  species,  hat  in  plain  local  parlance  **  a  butcher  of  Paris*'  (un 
heeemim  di  Pmrigi),  and  when  thb  designation  is  followed  up  by  the  allusion  to 
the  eitinrtion  of  the  preriooi  dynasty,  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  words 
HH>f  FS  indispatable.  Dante  seems  to  have  had  no  ground  for  what  his  aristo- 
eratieal  pride  doubtless  considered  »  hard  blow,  and  what  King  Francis,  in- 
deed, condeaecnded  to  feel  as  such.  He  met  with  the  notion  somewhere,  and 
chosa  to  believe  k,  in  order  to  vex  the  French  and  their  princes.  The  spirit 
of  the  tamt  cootradicts  hb  own  theories  elsewhere  ;  for  he  has  repeatedly  said, 
that  the  only  true  nobility  is  in  the  mind.  But  his  writings  (poetical  truth  ez- 
eepled)  are  a  heap  of  contradictions. 

t  Mr.  Gary  tbooght  be  had  seen  an  old  romance  in  which  there  is  a  combat 
of  this  kind  betwaaa  Jens  and  hb  betrayer.    I  haT*  an  imptMsion  to  tha 
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O  Lord,  how  shall  I  rejoice  to  see  the  vengeance  whiok  em 
now  thou  huggest  in  delight  to  thy  hosom  f* 

"  Of  loving  and  liberal  things,"  continued  Capet,  **  we  spetk 
while  it  is  light ;  such  as  thou  heardcst  me  record,  when  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  But  when  night  comes,  wa 
take  another  tone.  Then  we  denounce  Pyginalion,t  the  traitor, 
the  robber,  and  the  parricide,  each  the  result  of  his  glutlonoa 
love  of  gold  ;  and  Midas,  who  obtained  his  wish,  to  the  laoglitor 
of  all  time ;  and  the  thief  Achan,  who  still  seems  frightened  it 
the  wrath  of  Joshua ;  and  Sapphire  and  her  husband,  whom  we 
accuse  over  again  before  the  Apostles ;  and  Holiodorus,  iHuoi 
we  bless  the  hoofs  of  the  angel's  horse  for  trampling  ;^  and  Cru- 
sus,  on  whom  we  call  with  shouts  of  derision  to  tell  us  the  flavoar 
of  his  molten  gold.  Thus  we  record  our  thoughts  in  the  nigfaU 
time,  now  high,  now  low,  now  at  greater  or  leas  length,  as  each 
man  is  prompted  by  his  impulses.  And  it  was  thus  thou  didrt 
hear  me  recording  also  by  day-time,  though  I  had  no  ) 


The  pilgrims  quitted  Hugh  Capet,  and  were  eagerly  puisuing 
their  journey,  when,  to  the  terror  of  Dante,  they  felt  the  whote 
mountain  of  Purgatory  tremble,  as  though  it  were  about  to  fiJl 
in.  The  island  of  Delos  shook  not  so  awfully  when  Latooa, 
hiding  there,  brought  forth  the  twin  eyes  of  Heaven.  A  about 
then  arose  on  every  side,  so  enormous,  that  Viigil  stood  nigfaerto 

*     **  O  Signer  mio,  quando  sarb  io  Ueto 
A  veder  la  vendetta  che  nascosa 
Fa  dolce  V  ira  tua  nel  tuo  aegreto !" 

The  apirit  of  the  blaaphenioua  witticiem  attributed  to  another  Italian,  vii.thi^ 
the  reaaon  why  God  prohibited  revenge  to  mankind  waa  ita  being  *<  too  dettfliti 
a  monel  for  any  but  hinwelf,*'  is  here  gravely  anticipated  aa  a  pontive  ooofii- 
ment  to  God  by  the  fierce  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  haa  been  beU 
up  aa  a  great  Christian  divine  !  God  huga  revenge  to  hia  boaom  with  deliffat! 
The  Supreme  Being  confounded  with  a  poor  grinning  Florentine ! 

t  A  ludicroua  anti-climax  this  to  modem  ears !  The  allusion  is  to  the  Pyg- 
malion who  waa  Dido*s  brotlier,  and  who  murdered  her  husband,  the  |>rieA 
Sicheus,  for  his  riches.  The  term  **  parricide*'  is  here  applied  in  ita  aecondaiy 
aense  of— the  murderer  of  any  one  to  wliora  we  owe  reverence. 

t  Heliodorun  waa  a  plunderer  of  the  Temple,  thus  aupematnraUy  ] 
The  aubject  haa  been  nobly  treated  by  Raphael. 
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and  bftde  him  be  of  good  heart.     *'  Glory  be  to 
Sod  in  the  highest,"  cried  the  shout ;  but  Dante  oould  gather  the 
■Ofdi  only  from  those  who  were  near  him. 
b  was  Purgatory  rejoicing  for  the  deliverance  of  a  soul  out  of 


The  soul  overtook  the  pilgrims  as  they  were  journeying  in 
MWement  onwards ;  and  it  turned  out  to  be  that  of  Statius, 
ite  had  beeo  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.f 
Ibliial  astonishment  led  to  inquiries  that  explained  who  the  other 
LiCfai  poet  was ;  and  Statins  fell  at  his  master's  feet. 

ftatios  had  expiated  his  sins  in  the  circle  of  Avarice,  not  for 
NmI  vice,  but  for  the  opposite  one  of  Prodigality. 

An  aogel  now,  as  before,  took  the  fifth  letter  from  Dante's 
and  the  three  poets  having  ascended  into  the  sixth 
of  the  mountain,  were  journeying  on  lovingly  together, 
I  listening  with  reverence  to  the  talk  of  the  two  ancients, 
vken  they  came  up  to  a  sweet-smelling  fruit-tree,  upon  which 
a  dear  stream  came  tumbling  from  a  rock  beside  it,  and  diffusing 
itaelf  through  the  branches.  The  Latin  poets  went  up  to  the 
toae,  and  were  met  by  a  voice  which  said,  <*Be  chary  of  the  fruit. 
Mary  thought  not  of  herself  at  Galilee,  but  of  the  visitors,  when 
ibe  said,  '  They  have  no  wine.'  The  women  of  oldest  Rome 
dnok  water.  The  beautiful  age  of  gold  feasted  on  acorns.  Its 
tikirrt  made  nectar  out  of  the  rivulet.  The  Baptist  fed  on 
kcusts  and  wild  honey,  and  became  great  as  you  see  him  in  the 

The  poets  went  on  their  way  ;  and  Dante  was  still  listening  to 
the  others,  when  they  heard  behind  them  a  mingled  sound  of 
dttiting  and  weeping,  which  produced  an  effect  at  once  sad  and 
Wightful.  It  was  the  psalm,  "  O  Lord,  open  thou  our  lips !" 
ttid  fhe  chanters  were  expiators  of  the  sin  of  Intemperance  in 
Ketts  and  Drinks.  They  were  condemned  to  circuit  the  moun- 
tain,  famished,  and  to  long  for  the  fruit  and  waters  of  the  tree  in 

*  A  gimnd  and  beautiful  fiction. 

t  Baadsn  need  hardly  be  told  that  there  it  no  foundation  for  this  fancy,  ex- 
^  « the  mvention  of  the  churchmen.  Dante,  in  another  psMage,  not  neces- 
^t»  give,  eoofeondi  the  poet  Statiue  who  waa  from  Naples,  with  a  rhetori- 
^  if  the  Mme  name  from  Thoulonse. 
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Tain.  They  soon  camo  up  with  the  poet»— a  pallid  inultituii^ 
vith  hollow  eyes,  and  bones  staring  through  the  akin.  Thi 
sockets  of  their  eyes  looked  like  rings  from  which  the  gems  hii 
dropped. "*  One  of  them  knew  and  acooeted  Dante,  who  codd 
not  recognise  him  till  he  heard  him  speak.  It  was  Forese  O^ 
nati,  one  of  the  poet's  most  intinute  conneziona^  Danley  who  U 
wept  over  his  face  when  dead,  could  as  little  forbear  weepiqg  to 
see  him  thus  hungering  and  thirsting,  though  he  had  ezpeelad  to 
find  him  in  the  outskirts  of  the  place,  among  the  delayers  of  la* 
pentance.  lie  asked  his  friend  how  he  had  so  quickly  got  higher. 
Forese  said  it  was  owing  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  gorf 
wife  Nella  ;  and  then  he  burst  into  a  strain  of  indignation  agaM 
the  contrast  exhibited  to  her  virtue  by  the  general  depravity  of 
the  Florentine  women,  whom  he  described  as  less  modest  tiM 
the  half-naked  savages  in  the  mountains  of  Sardinia. 

**  What  is  to  be  said  of  such  creatures  ?"  continued^he.  "0^ 
my  dear  cousin  !  I  see  a  day  at  hand,  when  theso  ImpudeBl 
women  shuU  be  forbidden  from  the  pulpit  to  go  exposing  their 
naked  bosoms.  Whut  savages  or  what  infidels  ever  needed  tkitt 
Oh !  if  tliry  could  sec  what  Heaven  has  in  store  for  them,  thflir 
mouths  would  be  this  instant  opened  wide  for  howling."j' 

*  "  Par^ii  r  occhiaje  anella  seiixa  grnnme." 

This  beautiful  and  affecting^  image  is  followed  in  the  original  by  one  ef  thi 
moat  fantastical  conceits  of  the  time.  The  poet  saya,  that  the  ^ytkogvaw^t 
wlio  "  reads  the  word  omo  {homn^  man),  wriUeu  iii  the  face  of  the  hnmuih^ 
ing,  might  easily  have  seen  the  letter  m  in  thein." 

**  Chi  nel  viao  d*)  gli  uomini  legge  omo, 
Bene  avria  quivi  coiioMiuto  V  emm^.** 

The  meaning  is,  that  t\w  perpendicular  lines  of  the  nose  and  temples  Ibnn  Ihft 
letter  n,  and  the  eyes  the  two  o'a.    The  entliusiast  for  Roman 
must  have  been  delighted  to  find  that  Nature  wrote  in  Latin ! 

t       "  So  le  Bvergogiiate  fosse r  ccrte 
Di  quel  che  V  ciel  veloce  loro  ammanna, 
GitL  per  urlore  avriun  le  bocche  aperte." 

7*his  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  style  of  that  gentle  Christian,  John 
who,  instead  of  ofTering  his  own  *<  cheek  to  the  smiten,"  delighted  to  smile  Um 
cheeks  of  women.  Fury  was  his  mode  of  preaching  meekness,  and  thnsfci  rf 
everiastin^r  howling  his  reproof  of  a  tune  on  Sundays.    But,  it  will  be  nidt  hi 
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Foreae  then  asked  Dante  to  explain  to  himself  and  his  aston. 
khed  fellow-sufferers  how  it  was  that  he  stood  there,  a  living  body 
tf  fleah  and  blood,  castuig  a  shadow  with  his  substance. 

••  If  thou  callest  to  mind,"  said  Dante,  "  what  sort  of  life  thou 
md  I  led  together,  the  recollection  may  still  grieve  thee  sorely. 
He  that  walks  here  before  us  took  me  out  of  that  life ;  and  through 
Ub  guidance  it  is  that  I  have  visited  in  the  body  the  world  of  the 
lead,  and  am  now  traversing  the  mountain  which  leads  us  to  the 
li^path."* 

After  aome  further  explanation,  Forese  pointed  out  to  his  friend, 
among  the  expiators  of  intemperance.  Buonaggiunta  of  Lucca, 
the  poet ;  and  Pope  Martin  the  Fourth,  with  a  face  made  sharper 
I  the  rest  for  the  eels  which  he  used  to  smother  in  wine  ;  and 


Ym  ;  snd  prodnced  the  wont  himaelf,  both  qiiritinl 
Let  the  whidi:y-«ho|ie  snewer  him.  Hofwever,  he  helped  to 
■M  Sentland  from  Pmgatory:  lo  we  mnet  take  good  and  bad  tofetber,  and 
hspe  the  beat  in  the  end. 

Fenm,  like  many  of  Dante'a  preacheis,  leenui  to  have  been  one  of  thoae 
MHfMnnt  or  eelf-exaaperated  denoimeeia,  who 

"  Compound  for  aina  they  are  mcltned  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.** 

He  wee  a  glutton,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  ladies  too  little  clothed.    The  de- 
fadag  of  **  God*a  image**  in  his  own  penon  he  coniddered  nothing. 

*  The  passage  respecting  his  past  life  is  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  fact, 
««ldeBlly  disputed  by  some,  of  Danto*B  having  availed  himself  of  the  license 
<f  Um  time ;  though,  in  justice  to  such  candour,  we  are  bound  not  to  think 
Vint  of  it  than  can  be  helped.    The  wonis  in  the  original  are : 

**  Se  ti  riduci  a  meutc 
Qual  fostl  meco,  e  quale  io  teco  fui, 
Ancor  fia  grave  il  mcmorar  presentc." 

l^lciilly :  '•  If  thou  recallest  to  mind  what  (sort  of  person)  thou  wast  with  me, 
**d  what  I  was  with  thee,  the  recoUection  may  oppress  thee  stilL" 

Uii  having  been  taken  out  of  that  kind  of  life  by  Virgil  (construed  in  the 
"M  sense,  m  which,  among  other  senses,  he  has  directed  us  to  conrtrue  him), 
bm;  iniplyt  either  that  the  delight  of  reading  Virgil  fint  made  him  think  of 
livio|  in  a  manner  more  becoming  a  man  of  intellect,  or  (possibly)  that  the 
Ut«  poet's  deecription  of  ^neas's  descent  into  hell  turned  his  thoughts  to 
f^iipam  penitence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  life,  though  surely  it  could  at  no 
^  hasv  been  of  any  very  lioentions  kind,  never,  if  we  are  to  believe  Boc- 
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Ubaldinoof  Pila,  grinding  hia  teeth  on  air ;  and  Aiehfanhop  Boi- 
iface  of  Ravenna,  who  fed  jovially  on  his  flock  ;  and  Rip^^ioa 
of  Forii,  who  had  had  time  enough  to  drink  in  the  other  wM, 
and  yet  never  was  satisfied.  Buonaggiunta  and  Dante  eyed  one 
another  with  curiosity ;  and  the  fanner  murmured  niiielliiiv 
about  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Gcntucca. 

"  Thou  seemest  to  wish  to  speak  with  me,"  said  Danto. 

"  Thou  art  no  admirer,  I  believe,  of  my  native  plaoSy"  mad 
Buonaggiunta ;  "  and  yet,  if  thou  art  he  whom  I  take  thee  to  ksb 
there  is  a  damsel  there  shall  make  it  please  thee.  Art  thra  wA 
author  of  the  poem  beginning 

**  Ladies,  that  undentand  the  lore  of  kmV 

'<  I  am  one,"  replied  Dante,  "  who  write3  as  Love  would  ban 
hun,  heeding  no  manner  but  his  dictator's,  and  uttering  ma^ 
what  he  suggests,  "f 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  sweet  new  style,"  returned  Buonaggiunta i 
"  and  I  now  see  what  it  was  that  hindered  the  notary,  and  QfA- 
tone,  and  myself,  from  hitting  the  right  natural  point."  Ad^ 
here  he  ceased  speaking,  looking  like  one  contented  to  have  •** 
certained  a  truth.j: 

*  The  mention  of  Gentucca  might  be  thought  a  compiunent  to  the  hd^i  if 
Dante  had  not  made  Beatrice  afterwank  treat  his  regard  for  any  oao  oIn  M 
henelf  with  ao  much  contempt.  (See  page  136  of  the  present  volaai') 
Under  that  circumatance,  it  ia  hardly  acting  like  a  gentleman  to  apeak  of  htf 
at  all ;  onlea,  indeed,  he  thought  her  a  penna  who  would  be  pleased  with  thi 
notoriety  ariatng  even  from  the  record  of  a  Aigitive  regard ;  and  in  that  cm 
the  good  taate  of  the  record  would  still  remain  doubtful  The  prabaUily 
aeema  to  be,  that  Dante  was  resolyed,  at  all  events,  to  take  this  oppoitanitf  d 
bearding  some  rumour. 

t  A  celebrated  and  charming  passage : 

« lo  mi  son  nn,  che  quando 
Amore  spire,  noto  ;  e  a  quel  mode 
Che  detta  dentro,  vo  significando.'* 

I  am  one  that  notes 
When  Love  inspires  ;  and  what  he  speaks  I  tell 
In  his  own  way,  embodying  hut  his  thoughts. 

t  Exquisite  tmth  of  painUng  I  and  a  very  elegant  compliment  to  tha  haad- 
some  nature  of  Buonaggiunta.    Jacopo  da  Lentino,  called  the  Notaiy,  aad 
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The  whole  multitude  then,  except  Forese,  skimmed  away  like 
aaneiy  swift  alike  through  eageraesB  and  through  leamiesa. 
Poreae  lingered  a  mcnnent  to  have  a  parting  word  with  hia  friend, 
•nd  to  prophesy  the  violent  end  of  the  chief  of  his  family,  Corso, 
ran  away  with  and  dragged  at  the  heels  of  his  horse  faster  and 
bster,  till  the  frenzied  animal  smites  him  dead.  Having  given 
the  poet  this  information,  the  prophet  speeded  after  the  others. 

llie  oompamons  now  came  to  a  second  fruit-tree,  to  which  a 
amkitode  were  in  vain  lifting  up  their  hands,  just  as  children  lift 
ttem  to  m  man  who  tantalises  them  with  shewing  something  which 
he  withholds ;  but  a  voice  out  of  a  thicket  by  the  road-side 
warned  the  travellers  not  to  stop,  telling  them  that  the  tree  was 
an  oflEbet  from  that  of  which  Eve  tasted.  "  Call  to  mind,"  said 
the  Toioe,  ''  those  creatures  of  the  clouds,  the  Centaurs,  whose 
feeidng  coet  them  their  lives.  Remember  the  Hebrews,  how  they 
dropped  away  from  the  ranks  of  Gideon  to  quench  their  efiemi- 
nate  thirst."* 

The  poets  proceeded,  wrapt  in  thought,  till  they  heard  another 
voice  of  a  nature  that  made  Dante  start  and  shake  as  if  he  had 
leen  some  paltry  hackney. 

**  Of  what  vsduo  is  thought,"  said  the  voice,  "  if  it  lose  its 
W  ?    The  path  lies  hither." 

Dante  turned  toward  the  voice,  and  beheld  a  shape  glowing  red 
u  in  a  furnace,  with  a  visage  too  dazzling  to  be  looked  upon.  It 
DM  him,  nevertheless,  as  he  drew  nigh,  with  an  air  from  the  fan- 
ning of  its  wings  fresh  as  the  first  breathing  of  the  wind  on  a 
Mty  morning,  and  fragrant  as  all  its  flowers ;  and  Dante  lost  the 
^  letter  on  his  forehead,  and  ascended  with  the  two  other  po- 
^  into  the  seventh  and  last  circle  of  the  mountain. 

This  circle  was  all  in  flames,  except  a  narrow  path  on  the  edge 
of  iti  precipice,  along  which  the  pilgrims  walked.    A  great  wind 

^n  GutttoDe  of  Arezzo,  were  celebrated  vene-writen  of  the  day.  The  lat- 
*^i  ic  a  wDDet  fpven  by  Mr.  Gary  in  the  notes  to  his  tranalation,  Bays  he  sliall 
^  flighted  to  bear  the  trampet,  at  the  last  day,  dividingr  mankind  into  the 
^^Ppy  tnd  the  tormented  (sufferers  under  erudel  martire),  becaute  an  inscrip- 
^  will  then  be  seen  on  his  forehead,  shewing  that  he  had  been  a  slave  to 
^«  •  An  odd  way  for  a  poet  to  show  his  feelings,  and  a  friar  his  religion ! 
*  iodges  Tii.  6. 
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from  outside  of  the  precipice  kept  the  flames  fiom^ngiiig  bejroil 
the  path  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Are  went  dinriti  ffwpiating  ^ 
sin  of  Incontinence.  They  sang  the  hymn  beginning  '<God  if 
consummate  mercy  !"*  Dante  was  compelled  to  divide  his  i 
tion  between  his  own  footsteps  and  theirs,  in  order  to  roofe  ^ 
out  destruction.  At  the  close  of  the  hymn  they  cried  aloud,  "I 
know  not  a  man  !"f  and  then  reconmienced  it ;  after  whidi  tiNJ 
again  cried  aloud,  saying,  ^*  Diana  ran  to  the  wood,  and  drove 
Calisto  out  of  it,  because  she  knew  the  poison  of  Venus  T'  Aid 
then  again  they  sang  the  hymn,  and  then  extolled  the  memoriH 
of  chaste  women  and  husbands ;  and  so  they  went  on  withodl 
ceasing,  as  long  as  their  time  of  trial  lasted. 

Occasionally  the  multitude  that  went  in  one  direction  met  in- 
other  which  mingled  with  and  passed  through  it,  individuals  of 
both  greeting  tenderly  by  the  way,  as  emmets  appear  to  do^  whn 
in  passing  they  touch  the  antenns  of  one  another.  These  tVD 
multitudes  parted  with  loud  and  sorrowful  cries,  proclaiming  tto 
offences  of  which  they  had  been  guilty ;  and  then  each  renew' 
their  spiritual  songs  and  prayers. 

The  8ouls  here,  as  in  former  circles,  knew  Dante  to  be  a  liriBK 
creature  by  the  shadow  which  he  cast ;  and  after  the  wonted  ei- 
planations,  he  learned  who  some  of  them  were.  One  was  Us 
predecessor  in  poetry,  Guido  Guinicelli,  from  whom  he  could  w* 
take  his  eyes  for  love  and  reverence,  till  the  sufterer,  who  toU 
him  there  was  a  greater  than  himself  in  the  crowd,  vanished 
away  through  the  fire  as  a  fish  does  in  water.  The  greater  oob 
was  Amauld  Daniel,  the  Provencal  poet,  who,  after  be^ng  the 
prayers  of  the  traveller,  disappeared  in  like  manner. 

The  sun  by  this  time  was  setting  on  the  fires  of  Purgatory, 

•  Summm  Deu9  elementue.  The  ancient  beginninsr  of  a  hymn  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  now  altered,  say  the  commentaton,  to  "  Snnnai 
parens  dementis." 

t  Virum  non  eognoteo.  **  Then  said  Mary  unto  the  angel,  How  ahall  tUi 
bo,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man?*' — Luke  i.  34. 

The  placing  of  Mary's  interview  with  the  angel,  and  Ovid's  story  of  Ca- 
listo, upon  apparently  the  same  identical  footing  of  authority,  by  spirits  m  ■! 
the  sincerity  of  agonised  penitence,  is  very  remarkable.  A  diaartatioB,  If 
some  competent  antiqnary,  on  the  curious  question  suggested  by  these  ■nisi 
lies,  would  be  a  welcome  norelty  in  the  world  of  lettem. 
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t  an  angel  came  crossing  the  road  through  them,  and  then, 
iHndtng  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  with  joy  in  his  looks,  and 
■nging,  *« Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart!"  invited  the  three 
poets  to  plunge  into  the  flames  themselves,  and  so  cross  the  road 
to  the  ascent  by  which  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  gained. 
Dante,  clasping  his  hands,  and  raising  them  alofl,  recoiled  in  hor- 
ror. The  thought  of  all  that  he  had  just  witnessed  made  him  feel 
u  if  his  own  hour  of  death  was  come.  His  companion  encour- 
aged him  to  obey  the  angel ;  but  he  could  not  stir.  Virgil  said, 
"  Now  mark  me,  son  ;  this  is  the  only  remaining  obstacle  between 
thee  and  Beatrice  ;"  and  then  himself  and  Statins  entering  the 
fire,  Dante  followed  them. 

"  I  could  have  cast  myself,"  said  he,  "  into  molten  glass  to 
cool  myself^  so  raging  was  the  furnace." 

Virgil  talked  of  Beatrice  to  animate  him.  He  said,  "  Me- 
thinks  I  see  her  eyes  beholding  us."  There  was,  indeed,  a  great 
light  upon  the  quarter  to  which  they  were  crossing ;  and  out  of 
the  light  issued  a  voice,  which  drew  them  onwards,  singing, 
'^Come,  blessed  of  my  Father !  Behold,  the  sun  is  going  down, 
and  the  night  cometh,  and  the  ascent  is  to  be  gained." 

The  travellers  gained  the  ascent,  issuing  out  of  the  fire  ;  and 
the  voice  and  the  light  ceased,  and  night  was  come.  Unable  to 
ascend  farther  in  the  darkn'jss,  they  made  themselves  a  bed,  each 
of  a  stair  in  the  rock  ;  and  Dante,  in  his  happy  humility,  felt  as 
if  he  had  been  a  goat  lying  down  for  the  night  near  two  shep- 
herds. 

Towards  dawn,  at  the  hour  of  the  rising  of  the  star  of  love,  he 
had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  coming 
over  a  lea,  and  bending  every  now  and  then  to  gather  flowers  ; 
and  as  she  bound  the  flowers  into  a  garland,  she  sang,  "  I  am 
Leah,  gathering  flowers  to  adorn  myself,  tliat  my  looks  may  seem 
pleasant  to  mc  in  the  mirror.  But  my  sister  Rachel  abides  be- 
fore the  mirror,  fiowerless ;  contented  with  her  beautiful  eyes. 
To  behold  is  my  sister's  pleasu/-c,  and  to  work  is  mine."* 

•  An  allegory  of  the  Active  and  Contemplative  Life  ;— not,  I  Ihink,  a  hap- 
py «De,  though  beauUfally  painted.  It  preMnta,  apart  from  its  termiuating 
eoiMieBt,  no  neccMary  intellectoal  tuggeition ;  ia  rendered,  by  the  comment 
teilf,  haidly  ooufaUnt  with  Leah*a  expre«  love  of  ornament ;  and,  if  it  ware 
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When  Dante  awoke,  the  beams  of  the  dawn  were  visible ;  and 
they  now  produced  a  happiness  like  that  of  the  traveller,  who 
every  time  he  awakes  knows  himself  to  be  nearer  home.  Viigil 
and  Stutius  were  already  up  ;  and  ail  three,  resuming  their  way 
to  the  mountain's  top,  stood  upon  it  at  last,  and  gazed  roundabout 
them  on  the  skirts  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  The  sun  was 
sparkling  bright  over  a  green  land,  full  of  trees  and  flowers. 
Virgil  then  announced  to  Dunte,  that  here  hb  guidance  terminated, 
and  that  the  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  was  at  length  to  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  movements,  to  rest  or  to  wander  as  he  pleased,  the 
tried  and  purified  lord  over  himself. 

The  Florentine,  eager  to  taste  his  new  liberty,  left  his  compan- 
ions awhile,  and  strolled  away  through  the  celestial  forest,  whose 
thick  and  lively  verdure  gave  coolness  to  the  senses  in  the  midst 
of  the  brightest  sun.  A  fragrance  came  from  every  part  of  the 
soil ;  a  sweet  unintermitting  air  streamed  against  the  walker's 
face ;  and  as  the  full-heurtcd  birds,  warbling  on  all  sides,  wel- 
comed the  morning's  radiance  into  the  trees,  the  trees  themselves 
joined  in  the  concert  with  a  swelling  breath,  like  that  which  rises 
among  the  pines  of  Chiassi,  when  Eolus  lets  loose  the  south-wind, 
and  the  gathering  melody  comes  rolling  through  the  forest  from 
bough  to  bough.* 

Dante  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  lose  sight  of  the  point  at 
which  he  entered,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  ri?u- 

not  for  the  last  sentence,  might  be  taken  for  a  picture  of  two  different  fonw  of 
Vanity. 

*      "  Tal,  qunl  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie 

Per  la  pineta  in  eul  lito  di  Chiassi, 

Quand'  Eolo  scirocco  fiior  discioglie.** 

"  Even  as  from  branch  to  branch 
Along  the  piny  forests  on  the  shore 
Of  Chiassi,  rolls  the  gathering  melody, 
When  Eolus  hath  from  his  cavern  loosed 
The  dripping  south.'* — Cary. 

"  This  is  the  wood,'*  sa^-s  Mr.  Cary,  "  where  the  scene  of  Boccaccio's  sob- 
limest  story  (taken  entirely  from  Elinand,  as  I  loam  in  the  notes  to  the  De- 
cameron, edix.  Giunti,  1573,  p.  G2)  is  laid.  See  Dec.,  G.  5,  N.  8,  and  Diy- 
den's  Theodore  and  Honoris.  Our  poet  perhaps  wandered  in  it  daring  fail 
abode  with  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta." — TraiulatUm  of  Dante,  at  nip.  p.  131. 
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let,  compared  with  whose  crystal  purity  the  limpidest  waters  on 
earth  were  clouded.  And  yet  it  flowed  under  a  perpetual  depth 
of  shade,  which  no  beam  either  of  sun  or  moon  penetrated. 
Nevertheless  the  darkness  was  coloured  with  endless  diversities 
of  May-blossoms ;  and  the  poet  was  standing  in  admiration, 
looking  up  at  it  along  its  course,  when  ho  beheld  something  that 
took  away  every  other  thought ;  to  wit,  a  lady,  all  alone,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  singing  and  culling  flowers. 

"  Ah,  lady !"  said  the  poet,  "  who,  to  judge  by  the  cordial 
beauty  in  thy  looks,  hast  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  be  pleased 
to  draw  thee  nearer  to  the  stream,  that  I  may  understand  the 
words  thou  singest.  Thou  remindcst  me  of  Proserpine,  of  the 
place  she  was  straying  in,  and  of  what  sort  of  creature  she 
looked,  when  her  mother  lost  her,  and  she  herself  lost  the  spring. 
time  on  earth." 

As  a  lady  turns  in  the  dance  when  it  goes  smoothest,  moving 
round  with  lovely  self-possession,  and  scarcely  seeming  to  put 
one  foot  before  the  other,  so  turned  the  lady  towards  the  water 
over  the  yellow  and  vermilion  flowers,  dropping  her  eyes  gently 
as  she  came,  and  singing  so  that  Dante  could  hear  her.  Then 
when  she  arrived  at  the  water,  she  stopped,  and  raised  her  eyes 
towards  him,  and  smiled,  showing  him  the  flowers  in  her  hands, 
and  shifting  them  with  her  fingers  into  a  display  of  all  their 
beauties.  Never  were  such  eyes  beheld,  not  even  when  Venus 
herself  was  in  love.  The  stream  was  a  little  stream  ;  yet  Dante 
felt  it  as  great  an  intervention  between  them,  as  if  it  had  been 
Leander's  Hellespont. 

The  lady  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  how 
the  rivulet  was  the  Lethe  of  Paradise  ; — ^Lethe,  where  he  stood, 
but  called  Eunoe  higher  up ;  the  drink  of  the  one  doing  away 
all  remembrance  of  evif  deeds,  and  that  of  the  other  restoring  all 
remembrance  of  good.*  It  was  the  region,  she  said,  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  had  lived  ;  and  the  poets  had  beheld  it  perhaps  in 
their  dreams  on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  hence  imagined  their 
golden  age ;— -cmd  at  these  words  she  looked  at  Virgil  and  Sta- 
tius,  who  by  this  time  had  come  up,  and  who  stood  smiling  at  her 
kindly  words. 

•  Lathe,  Ffrgetfiane$$ ;  Euooe,  W«a-mmiMiiMi. 
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Resuming  ber  song,  the  lady  turned  and  passed  up  aloiig  the 
rivulet  the  contrary  way  of  the  stream,  Dante  proceeding  at  the 
same  rate  of  time  on  his  side  of  it ;  till  on  a  sudden  she  cried, 
**  Behold,  and  listen !"  and  a  light  of  exceeding  lustre  came 
streaming  through  the  woods,  followed  by  a  dulcet  melody.  The 
poets  resumed  their  way  in  a  rapture  of  expectation,  and  saw  the 
air  before  them  glowing  under  the  green  boughs  like  fire.  A  divine 
spectacle  ensued  of  holy  mystery,  with  evangelical  and  apoci- 
lyptic  images,  which  gradually  gave  way  and  disclosed  a  car 
brighter  than  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  accompanied  by  celestiil 
nymphs,  and  showered  upon  by  angels  with  a  cloud  of  flowen^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  maiden  in  a  white  veil,  crowned 
with  olive. 

The  love  that  had  never  left  Dante's  heart  from  childhood  told 
him  who  it  was  ;  and  trembling  in  every  vein,  he  turned  round 
to  Virgil  for  encouragement.  Virgil  was  gone.  At  that  moment, 
Paradise  and  Beatrice  herself  could  not  requite  the  pilgrim  for 
the  loss  of  his  friend  ;  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

'<  Dante,''  said  the  veiled  maiden  across  the  stream,  "  weep  not 
that  Virgil  leaves  thee.  Weep  thou  not  yet.  The  stroke  of  a 
sharper  sword  is  coming,  at  which  it  will  behove  thee  to  weep." 
Then  assuming  a  sterner  attitude,  and  speaking  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  reserves  the  bitterest  speech  for  the  last,  she  added,  "  Observe 
me  well.  I  am,  as  thou  suspectest,  Beatrice  indeed ; — ^Beatrice, 
who  has  to  congratulate  thee  on  deigning  to  seek  the  mountain 
at  last.  And  hadst  thou  so  long  indeed  to  learn,  that  here  only 
can  man  be  happy  ?" 

Dante,  ca8tin|r  down  his  eyes  at  these  words,  beheld  his  fiice 
in  the  water,  and  hastily  turned  aside,  he  saw  it  so  full  of  shame. 

Beatrice  had  the  dignified  manner  of  an  offended  parent ;  such 
a  flavour  of  bitterness  was  mingled  with  her  pity. 

She  held  her  peace ;  and  the  angels  abruptly  began  singing, 
"  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  1  put  my  trust ;"  but  went  no  farther  in 
the  psalm  than  the  words,  "  Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large 
room."  The  tears  of  Dante  had  hitherto  been  suppressed  ;  but 
when  the  singing  began,  they  again  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

Beatrice,  in  a  milder  tone,  said  to  the  angels,  "  This  man,  when 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  his  youth  to  lead  a  new  li&,  was  of  a 
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truth  wo  gifted,  that  every  good  habit  ought  to  have  thrived  with 
htm ;  but  the  richer  the  floil,  the  greater  peril  of  weeds.  For  a 
while,  the  innocent  light  of  my  countenance  drew  him  the  right 
vaj ;  but  when  I  quitted  mortal  life,  he  took  away  his  thoughts 
from  remembrance  of  me,  and  gave  himself  to  others.  When  I 
bsd  risen  from  flesh  to  spirit,  and  increased  in  worth  and  beauty, 
then  did  I  sink  in  his  estimation,  and  he  turned  into  other  paths, 
ind  pursued  false  images  of  good  that  never  keep  their  promise, 
h  fain  I  obtained  from  Heaven  the  power  of  interfering  in  his 
behalf^  and  endeavoured  to  affect  him  with  it  night  and  day.  So 
little  was  he  concerned,  and  into  such  depths  he  fell,  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  show  him  the  state  of  the  condemned  ;  and  there- 
fore I  went  to  their  outer  regions,  and  commended  him  with  tears 
to  the  guide  that  brought  him  hither.  The  decrees  of  Heaven 
vould  be  nought,  if  Lethe  could  be  passed,  and  the  fruit  beyond 
it  tasted,  without  any  payment  of  remorse.* 

"  0  thou,"  she  continued,  addressing  herself  to  Dante, ''  who 
itandest  on  the  other  side  of  the  holy  stream,  say,  have  I  not 
ipoken  truth  ?" 

Dante  was  so  confused  and  penitent,  that  the  words  failed  as 
tbey  passed  his  lips. 

"  What  could  induce  thee,"  resumed  his  monitress,  "  when  I 
^  given  thee  aims  indeed,  to  abandon  them  for  objects  that  could 
end  in  nothing  ?" 

Dante  said,  *'  Thy  face  was  taken  from  me,  and  the  presence 
of  false  pleasure  led  me  astray." 

"Never  didst  thou  behold,"  cried  the  maiden,  "loveliness  like 
inine ;  and  if  bliss  failed  thee  because  of  my  death,  how  couldst 
^  be  allured  by  mortal  inferiority  ?  That  first  blow  should 
have  taught  thee  to  disdain  all  perishable  things,  and  aspire  after 
^  soul  that  had  gone  before  thee.     How  could  thy  spirit  endure 

*       **  Senia  ulcuiio  scotto 
Di  pentimcnto." 

i^*«iUy,  Mcoi'free. — "  Scotlo,**  icot ;— **  payment  for  dinner  or  rapper  in  a 
UvetB*'  {nyM  Rubbi,  the  Petrarchal  niUier  than  Danteeque  editor  of  the  Par' 
■■••  MimnOf  and  a  very  euinmary  gentleman) ;  *♦  here  used  fignratirely, 
^^^^  it  ii  not  a  woid  fit  to  be  employed  on  eerious  and  grand  occaaiona''  (in 
^^  piTi  ed  iUotri).    See  bit  **  Dante"  in  that  ooUeotion,  voL  ii.  p.  397. 
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to  stoop  to  further  chances,  or  to  a  childish  girl,  or  any  olhar 
fleeting  vanity  ?  The  bird  that  is  newly  out  of  the  nest  may  ka 
twice  or  thrice  tempted  by  the  snare ;  but  in  vain,  surely,  is  tb 
net  spread  in  sight  of  one  that  is  older.''* 

Dante  stood  as  silent  and  abashed  as  a  sorry  child. 

"  If  but  to  hear  me/'  said  Beatrice,  '<  thus  afflicts  thee,  lift  if 
thy  beard,  and  see  what  sight  can  do." 

Dante,  though  feeling  the  sting  intended  by  the  word  <*  beard,^ 
did  as  he  was  desired.  The  angels  had  ceased  to  scatter  tkeir 
clouds  of  flowers  about  the  maiden ;  and  he  beheld  her,  though 
still  beneath  her  veil,  as  far  surpassing  her  former  self  in  love- 
liness, as  that  self  hod  surpassed  others.  The  sight  pierced  him 
with  such  pangs,  that  the  more  he  had  loved  any  thing  else,  ths 
nnore  he  now  loathed  it ;  and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  himself  in  the  biDii> 
of  the  4ady  he  had  first  seen  in  the  place,  who  bidding  him  keep 
firm  hold  of  her,  drew  him  into  the  river  Lethe,  and  so  througl^ 
and  across  it  to  the  other  side,  speeding  as  she  went  like  a  weaV' 
er's  shuttle,  and  immersing  him  when  she  arrived,  the  angels  eU 

*  The  alliuion  to  tlie  childish  girl  (pargoUtta)  or  any  other  fleeting  ytxAjt 

"  O  altra  vantlli  con  si  breve  uio," 

ii  not  handsome.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  childish  girla  that  he  liked  tbeo 
and  he  abould  not  have  taunted  them,  whatever  else  they  might  have  bea 
What  aniwer  could  they  make  to  the  great  poet  7 

Nor  does  Beatrice  make  a  good  figure  throughout  this  scene,  whether  as 
woman  or  an  allegory.  If  she  is  Theology,  or  Heavenly  Grace,  &c.  th 
sCemoew  of  the  allegory  should  not  have  been  put  into  female  shape ;  an 
when  she  is  to  be  taken  in  her  literal  sense  (nM  the  poet  also  tells  us  she  ■ 
her  treatment  of  the  poor  submiwivo  lover,  with  leave  of  Signer  Ruhbi,  is  i 
better  than  tnuhhing; — to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  with  which  she  pays  con 
plimenla  to  her  own  beai\ty. 

I  must,  furthermore,  beg  leave  to  ditfer  with  the  poet*s  thinking  it  an  exalti 
symptom  on  his  part  to  hate  every  thing  he  had  loved  before,  out  of  supposi 
compliment  to  the  transcendental  object  of  his  aflTections  and  his  own  awaken 
merits.  All  the  heights  of  love  and  wisdom  terminate  in  charity  ;  and  chant 
by  very  reason  of  its  knowing  the  poorness  of  so  many  things,  hates  nothin 
Besides,  it  is  any  thing  but  handsome  or  high-minded  to  turn  round  upon  o 
jeets  whom  we  have  helped  to  lower  with  our  own  gratified  passions,  and  pi 
tend  a  right  to  soom  them. 
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the  while  mngiiig,  "  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."* 
She  then  dellyered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  nymphs  that  had 
danced  about  the  caTy-^Htiymphs  on  earth,  but  stars  and  cardinal 
▼iitues  in  heaven ;  a  song  burst  finom  the  lips  of  the  angels ;  and 
Fiith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  calling  upon  Beatrice  to  unveil  her 
free,  she  did  so ;  and  Dante  quenched  the  ten-years  thirst  of  his 
eyes  in  her  ineffid>le  beauty.f 

After  a  while  he  and  Statins  were  made  thoroughly  regenerate 
with  the  waters  of  Eunoe ;  and  he  felt  pure  with  a  new  being, 
•ad  fit  to  soar  into  the  stars. 

'"Ts  a^MifM  BM,  el  mmidabor/'dLc.    "  Purge  me  with  hywip,  and  I 
Aakeeleeii;  wMh  me,  and  I  rinU  be  whiter  than  now."— Flnlm  IL  7. 
t  Bcelriee  had  been  deed  ten  yeeie. 


^^^ 
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QtrgnmetU. 


Tiuc  PftradiBC  or  Heaveu  of  Dante,  in  whote  time  the  receifcd  sjitem  of 
Bfltronomy  was  the  Ptdemaic,  coueists  of  the  Seren  ■acceurts  Planeli  aooofd- 
mg  to  that  syBtem,  or  the  Moon,  Mercory,  Venna,  the  Son,  Man,  Jupiter,  aid 
Saturn/,  of  the  Eighth  Sphere  beyond  these,  or  that  of  the  Fixed  Stas;  of  * 
the  Primuni  Mobile,  or  First  Mover  of  them  all  roond  the  morelea  Eaitk ; 
and  of.  Che  Empyrean,  or  Region  of  Pore  Light,  in  which  ie  the  Beatific  VirioBi 
Each  of  theee  ascending  spheres  is  occupied  by  its  proportionate  degree  of  Faith 
and  Virtoe  ;  and  Dante  visits  each  under  the  guidance  of  Beatrice,  leeeiviug 
many  loasons,  as  he  goes,  on  theological  and  other  subjects  (here  left  out),  aad 
being  finally  admitted,  after  the  sight  of  Christ  and  the  Viiigin,  to  a  gUn^n  of 
the  Great  First  Cause. 
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It  was  evening  now  on  earth,  and   morning  on  the  top  of 

^  lull  in  Purgatory,  when  Beatrice  having  fixed  hdr  eyes  upon 
^  sun,  Dante  fixed  his  eyes  upon  hers,  and  suddenly  found  him- 
^  in  Heaven. 

He  had  been  transported  by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  Beatrice 
^  by  his  side. 

The  poet  beheld  from  where  he  stood  the  blaze  of  the  empy. 
>M,  and  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres ;  yet  he  was  only  in 
Ae  fint  or  lowest  Heaven,  the  circle  of  the  orb  of  the  moon. 

This  orb,  with  his  new  guide,  he  proceeded  to  enter.  It  had 
inmed,  outside,  as  solid,  though  as  lucid,  as  Diamond  ;  yet  they 
tttered  it,  as  sunbeams  are  admitted  into  water,  without  dividing 
^  substance.  It  now  appeared,  as  it  enclosed  them,  like  a  pearl, 
through  the  essence  of  which  they  saw  but  dimly ;  and  they  be- 
held many  faces  eagerly  looking  at  them,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
^  Dot  more  distinct  from  the  surrounding  whiteness  than  pearls 
*J^«nBelves  are  from  the  forehead  they  adorn.*  Dante  thought 
^^  only  reflected  faces,  and  turned  round  to  see  to  whom  they 
helooged,  when  his  smiling  companion  set  him  right ;  and  he  en- 
tered mto  discourse  with  the  spirit  that  seemed  the  most  anxious 
to  accost  him.  It  was  Piccarda,  the  sister  of  his  friend  Forese 
^»ali,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  sixth  region  of  Purgatory.  He 
^  iK)t  know  her,  by  reason  of  her  wonderful  increase  in  beauty. 

A  evioai  and  happy  image. 

*•  Tornan  de'  nottri  Tin  le  postilla 
Debili  ■!,  ehe  peria  in  biaaea  firoiite 
Noi  vlen  men  totio  a  le  noatre  pupiUe : 

Tali  vid'  io  pia  faooe  a  parlsr  pranle.** 


i:\'2  'r.ii:  haliw  ri!,(i!ii\rs  riiO(;ia:>> 


She  and  her  ass<.>ciutL's  were  sucli  us  had  been  Vowed  to  a  Life 
of  Chastity  and  Religion,  but  had  been  Compelled  by  Others  to 
Break  their  Vows.  This  had  been  done,  in  Piccarda's  insTincf, 
by  her  brother  Corso.*  On  Dante's  asking  if  they  did  not  long 
for  a  higher  state  of  Bliss,  she  and  her  sister-spirits  gently  smiled ; 
and  then  answered,  with  faces  as  happy  as  first  loTe,f  that  they 
willed  only  what  it  pleased  God  to  give  them,  and  therefore  were 
truly  blest.  The  poet  found  by  this  answer,  that  every  place  in 
Heaven  was  paradise,  though  the  bliss  might  be  of  diflferrait  de- 
grees. Piccarda  then  shewed  him  the  spirit  at  her  side,  lustrous 
with  all  the  glory  of  tlie  region,  Costanza,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Sicily,  who  had  been  forced  out  of  the  cloister  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry.  Having  given  him  this  information, 
she  began  singing  Ave  Maria;  and,  while  singing,  disappeared 
with  the  rest,  as  substances  disappear  in  water.:^ 

A  loving  will  transported  the  two  companions,  as  before,  to  the 
next  circle  of  Heaven,  where  they  found  themselves  in  the  pUmet 

*  «Rodolfo  da  TomgavLUo,  Hist  Seraph,  Relif.  P.  I  p.  138,  n  eitadlj 
Lombudi,  relates  the  following  legend  of  Piccarda :  *  Her  brother  Cono,  is- 
flamed  with  rage  against  his  virgin  sister,  having  joined  with  him  Farinata,  an 
infanMNM  aHassin,  and  twelve  other  abandoned  ruflSann,  entered  the  moiiastery 
by  a  ladder,  and  carried  away  his  sister  forcibly  to  his  own  house  ;  and  then, 
tearing  off  her  religious  habit,  compelled  her  to  go  in  a  secular  garment  to  ber 
nuptials.  Before  the  spouse  of  Christ  came  together  with  her  new  hnsband, 
die  knelt  down  before  a  crucifix,  and  recommended  her  virginity  to  Christ 
Soon  after,  her  whole  body  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  so  as  to  strike  grief  and 
horror  into  the  beholders  ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  days,  through  the  divine  dkposal, 
ihe  passed  with  a  palm  of  virginity  to  the  Lord.  Perhaps  (adds  the  woithy 
Franciscan),  our  poet  not  being  able  to  cejtify  himself  entirely  of  thb  ooeor- 
rence,  has  chosen  to  pass  it  over  discreetly,  by  making  Piccarda  tay, '  God 
knows  how,  after  that,  my  life  was  framed.*  '*^Cary,  ut  sup^  p.  137. 

t  A  lovely  simile  indeed. 

"  Tanto  lieta 
Ch'  arder  parea  d*  amor  nel  prime  foco. 
t  Coilanta,  daughter  of  Rnggien,  king  of  Sicily,  thus  taken  ont  of  the 
monastery,  was  mother  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second.  "  She  was 
fifty  yean  old  or  more  at  the  time"  (says  Mr.  Gary,  quoting  from  Moratori  and 
others) ;  "  and  because  it  was  not  credited  that  she  conld  have  a  child  at  that 
age,  she  was  delivered  in  a  pavilion  ;  and  it  was  given  oot,  that  any  lady  who 
pleased  was  at  Uberty  to  see  her.  Many  came  and  saw  her,  and  the  i 
cemed/'^Trafulatum  rf  DanU,  ut  rap.  p.  137. 
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Mercury,  the  readenoe  of  those  who  had  acted  nther  om  of  Die- 
m  of  Feme  then  Love  of  CSod.  The  epiiits  here,  as  m  the  fcr* 
mer  Heayen,  crowded  towards  them,  as  fish  in  a  dear  pood  cfowd 
lo  the  hand  that  oflfeia  them  food.  Their  eyes  ifrtled  with  ee- 
lertial  joy ;  and  the  more  they  thought  of  their  joy,  the  1 
tbey  grew ;  till  one  of  them  who  addressed  the  poet 
dhtiDguishable  for  excess  of  spiendonr.  It  was  the  Sbid  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  Justinian  loid  him  the  whoie  story  of  the 
Roman  empire  up  to  his  time ;  and  then  gave  an  airxwini  of  one 
of  his  associates  in  bliss,  Romeo,  who  had  been  minister  lo  Ray- 
nond  Beranger,  Count  of  Provence.  Four  daoehleri  had  been 
born  to  Raymond  Beranger,  and  every  one  became  a  queen :  and 
ill  this  had  been  biought  abom  by  Romeo,  a  poor  stranger  from 
mother  country.  The  courtiers,  envyii^  Romeo,  incited  Ray- 
mood  to  demand  of  him  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  though  he 
had  brought  bis  master  s  treasury  twelve  fold  for  every  ten  it  dis- 
bureed.  Romeo  quitted  the  court,  poor  and  old ;  **  and  if  the 
vorid/'  said  Justinian,  *-  could  know  the  heart  such  a  noan  mast 
bate  bad,  begging  his  bread  as  be  went,  cmst  by  crust — praise 
him  as  it  does,  it  would  pmise  him  a  great  deal  more."* 

«*  Uosannm,  Holy  God  of  Sibttolb, 
Supeiillumioin^  with  light  of  ii^ht 
The  bappy  fliw  of  Ibeat  thy  Malahoch  Tt 

Thus  began  singing  the  soul  of  the  Efnpen:»r  Ja^inian :  a»l 
then,  turning  as  he  sang.  Vanished  iniih  Th>e  abr,.ut  him,  like 
sparks  of  fire. 

Dante  now  found  himself,  before  he  was  avare.  in  the  tliird 
Heaven,  or  planet  Venus,  the  abode  of  the  Amorcu^.t  He  only 
knew  it  by  the  increased  loveliness  in  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion. 

The  spirits  in  this  orb,  who  came  and  went  in  the  light  of  it 

*  Probably  an  alloaon  to  Dmnte's  own  wandering 
t  **  Hoeanna  Sanctos  Dras  Sabaoth 

SaperiUofltraiit  daritale  tuk 

Felicea  ignes  bonun  Malahoth.** 
^ttftk :  Hebnw,  kimgdtms. 

^  IV  epithet  boot  too  lUiiiig.aiwfll  be  aeca  by  the  aatore  eT  the  iahahi- 

t«Wl 
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like  sparks  in  fire,  or  like  voices  chanting  in  harmony  with  Toioe, 
were  spun  round  in  circles  of  delight,  each  with  more  or  Imi 
swiftness,  according  to  its  share  of  the  beatific  vision.  Serenl 
of  them  came  sweeping  out  of  their  dance  towards  the  poet  who 
had  sung  of  Love,  among  whom  was  his  patron,  Charles  Mart^ 
king  of  Hungary,  who  shewed  him  the  reason  why  diversities  of 
natures  must  occur  in  families  ;  and  Cunizza,  sister  of  the  tyrant 
Ezzelino,  who  was  overcome  by  this  her  star  when  aa  earth ;  and 
Folco  the  Troubadour,  whose  place  was  next  Cunizza  in  Heaven; 
and  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  favoured  the  entrance  of  the  Jewi 
into  the  Holy  Land,  and  whose  place  was  next  Folco.*  Cuoizn 
said  that  she  did  not  at  all  regret  a  lot  which  carried  her  no 
higher,  whatever  the  vulgar  might  think  of  such  an  opinion.  She 
spoke  of  the  glories  of  the  jewel  who  was  close  to  her,  Fdoo^ 
contrasted  his  zeal  with  the  inertness  of  her  contemptible  coun- 
trymen— and  foretold  the  bloodshed  that  awaited  the  latter  from 
wars  and  treacheries.  The  Troubadour,  meanwhile,  glowed  in 
his  aspect  like  a  ruby  stricken  with  the  sun ;  for  in  heaven  joy  is 
expressed  by  eflfulgcnce,  as  on  earth  by  laughter.     He  confessed 

*  Charies  Martel,  son  of  the  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  crowned  king 
of  Hungrary,  seems  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Dante  during  the  poet's 
youth,  when  the  prince  met  his  royal  father  in  the  city  of  Florence.  He  wn 
brother  of  Robert,  who  succeeded  the  father,  and  who  was  the  friend  of 
Petrarch. 

**  The  adventures  of  Cunizza,  overcome  by  the  influence  of  her  atar,"  says 
Cary,  "  are  related  by  the  chronicler  Rolandino  of  Padua,  lib.  L  cap.  3,  in  Mu- 
ratori,  Her.  Ital.  Script  torn.  viii.  p.  173.  She  eloped  from  her  firat  hnsband, 
Richard  of  St.  Boniface,  in  the  company  of  Sordello  (see  Purg.  canto  vL  and 
vii.),  with  whom  she  is  supposed  to  have  cohabited  before  her  inarriafe :  then 
lived  with  a  soldier  of  Trevigi,  whose  wife  was  living  at  the  same  tioM  in  the 
same  city  ;  and,  on  his  being  murdered  by  her  brother  the  tyrant,  was  by  her 
brother  married  to  a  nobleman  of  Bra^anzo :  lastly,  when  he  also  had  fallen  by 
the  same  hand,  she,  afler  her  brother's  death,  was  again  wedded  in  Verona." 
— Translation  of  Dante,  ut  sup.  p.  147.  See  what  P^oscolo  says  of  her  in  the 
Dhcorao  8ul  Testo,  p.  329. 

Folco,  the  gallant  Troubadour,  here  placed  between  Cunizxa  and  Rahab,  is 
no  other  than  Folques,  bishop  of  Thoulouse,  the  persecutor  of  the  AlbigenMi. 
It  is  of  him  the  brutal  anecdote  is  related,  that,  being  asked,  during  an  indi»- 
criminate  attack  on  that  people,  how  the  orthodox  and  hetandoz  wan  to  bo 
dktingnished,  he  said,  '*  KiU  aU :  God  will  know  his  own." 

For  Rahab,  see  JosAtca,  chap.  U.  and  tI  ;  and  Hebrews  zL  31. 
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the  lawleai  fires  of  his  youth,  as  great  (be  said)  as  those  of  Dido 
or  Hereules ;  but  added,  that  he  had  no  reoollection  of  them,  ex- 
cept a  jo3rou8  ooe,  not  for  the  fiiuit  (which  does  not  come  to  mind 
m  heaven),  but  for  the  good  which  heaven  brings  out  of  it.  Fdco 
concluded  with  explaining  how  Rahab  had  come  into  the  third 
Heaven,  and  with  denouncing  the  indiflerenoe  of  popes  and  car- 
dinals  (those  adulterers  of  the  Church)  to  every  thing  but  ac- 
cursed money-getting.* 

In  an  instant,  before  he  could  think  about  it,  Dante  was  in  the 
fourth  Heaven,  the  sun,  the  abode  of  Blessed  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  A  band  of  them  came  encircling  him  and  his  guide, 
as  a  halo  encircles  the  moon,  singing  a  song,  the  beauty  of  which, 
like  jewels  too  rich  to  be  exported,  was  not  conveyaUe  by  ex- 
pression to  mortal  fancy.  The  spirits  composing  the  band  were 
those  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus,  Gratian  the  Ben- 
edictine, Pietro  Lombardo,  Solomon,  Saint  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite,  Paul  us  Orosius,  Boetius,  Isidore,  the  Venerable  Bede,  Rich- 
ard  of  St.  Victor,  and  Sigebert  of  Gemblours.  St.  Thomas  was 
the  namer  of  them  to  Dante.  Their  song  had  paused  that  he 
might  speak ;  but  when  he  had  done  speaking,  they  began  re- 
suming it,  one  by  one,  and  circling  as  they  moved,  like  the  wheels 
of  church  clocks  that  sound  one  after  another  with  a  sweet  tink- 
liog,  when  they  summon  the  hearts  of  the  devout  to  morning 
prayer. f 

*  The  reader  need  not  be  required  to  attend  to  the  extraordinary  theological 
Uoraies  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  paange,  nor  yet  to  conader  how 
Doch  more  they  discloee,  than  theology  or  the  poet  might  have  desired. 

^  These  fifteen  perM>nages  are  chiefly  theologians  and  schoolmen,  whose 
ittmes  and  obsolete  writini^  are,  for  the  roost  part,  no  longer  worth  mentioo. 
The  Mme  may  be  said  of  the  band  that  comes  after  them. 

Dante  shoald  not  have  set  them  dancing.  It  is  impossible  (every  respeet- 
fnliMi  of  endeavour  notwithstanding)  to  maintain  the  gravity  of  one's  imagi- 
ution  at  the  thought  of  a  set  of  doctors  of  the  Chnrch,  Venerable  Bede  hicln- 
<H  wheeling  about  in  giddy  rapture  like  so  many  dancing  dervises,  and  keep- 
iBf  time  to  their  ecstatic  anilities  with  voices  tinkling  like  church -clocks.  Yoa 
BULy  invest  them  with  as  much  light  or  other  ble«ed  indistinctneas  m  yoa 
P^«n;  the  beards  and  the  old  ages  will  break  through.  In  vain  theologUm 
mty  tell  OS  that  our  imaginations  are  not  exalted  enough.  The  answer  (if 
^^  i  charge  miMt  be  gnwly  met)  is,  that  Daate*8  wfads  Heavmi  ilMlf  is  not 
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Again  they  stopped,  and  again  St.  Thomas  addressed  ths  poet 
He  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic ;  but  with  generous  graoe 
he  held  up  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans,  with  his  vow  of  pof- 
erty,  as  the  example  of  what  a  pope  should  be,  and  reproved  tha 
errors  of  no  order  hut  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  circle 
of  doctors  of  the  Church  making  their  appearance,  and  enclosiDg 
the  first  as  rainbow  encloses  rainbow,  rolling  round  with  it  in  the 
unison  of  a  two- fold  joy,  a  voice  from  the  new  circle  attracted 
the  poet's  ear,  as  the  pole  attracts  the  needle,  and  Saint  Buena- 
ventura, a  Franc iiican,  opened  upon  the  praises  of  St.  Dominic, 
the  loving  minion  of  Christianity,  the  holy  wrestler, — ^benign  to 
his  friends  and  cruel  to  his  enemies  ;* — and  so  confined  his  re- 
proofs to  his  own  Franciscan  order.  He  then,  as  St.  Thomas  had 
done  with  the  doctors  in  the  inner  circle,  named  those  who  con- 
stituted the  outer :  to  wit,  Illuniinato,  and  Agostino,  and  Hugues 
of  St.  Victor,  and  Petrus  Comestor,  and  Pope  John  the  Twenty- 
first,  Nathan  the  Proplict,  Chrysostom,  Anselmo  of  Canterbury, 
Donatus  who  deit^ned  to  teach  p;rainmar,  Ilaban  of  Mentz,  and 
Joachim  of  Calabria.  The  two  circles  then  varied  their  move- 
ment by  wheeling  round  one  another  in  counter  directions ;  and 
after  they  had  chanted,  not  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo,  but  of  three 
Persons  in  One,  St.  Thomas,  who  know  Dante's  thoughts  by  in- 
tuition, again  addressed  him,  discoursing  of  mysteries  human  and 
divine,  exhorting  him  to  he  slow  in  giving  assent  or  denial  to 

exalted  cnonrrh,  however  wonderful  and  IteRutifnl  in  pnrtii.  The  schoob,  and 
the  romnn  of  Catholie  won<hip,  held  even  hifl  imai^nntiou  doivn.  There  ia  more 
heaven  in  one  placid  idea  of  love  than  in  all  these  duncea  and  tioklinga. 

•  **  Reuigno  a'  siioi,  ed  a'  uiniici  crudo." 
Croel  indeed  : — ihe  founder  of  the  Inquisition  I  The  "  lovlnjir  minton**  ia  Mr. 
Car>''fl  excellent  translation  of  "  amorono  drutlo.**  But  what  a  minion,  and 
how  loving !  With  fire  and  pword  and  devilr}',  and  no  wish  (of  coune)  to 
thrust  hifl  own  will  and  pleasnre,  and  bad  arfrumentu,  down  other  people** 
throats !  St.  Dominic  was  a  Spaniard.  So  was  Borgia.  So  was  Philip  the 
Second.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  inherent  semi -barbarism  in  the  char- 
acter of  Spain,  which  it  has  never  got  rid  of  to  this  day.  If  it. were  not  for 
Cervantes,  and  some  modem  patriots,  it  would  hardly  appear  to  belong  to  the 
right  European  community.  Even  I/ope  de  Vega  was  an  inquisitor ;  and  Men* 
doza,  the  entertaining  author  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  a  cruel  statesman.  Cer- 
vantes, however,  is  enough  to  sweeten  a  whole  peninsula. 
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propodtioiis  without  ezamination,  and  bidding  him  warn  people 
in  general  how  they  presumed  to  anticipate  the  divine  judgment 
18  to  who  should  be  saved  and  who  not.*^  The  spirit  of  Solomon 
then  related  how  souls  could  resume  their  bodies  glorified ;  and  the 
two  circles  uttering  a  rapturous  amen,  glowed  with  such  intole- 
rtble  brightness,  that  the  eyes  of  Beatrice  only  were  able  to  sus- 
tain  it.  Dante  gazed  on  her  with  a  delight  inefiable,  and  suddenly 
tmnd  himself  in  the  fifth  Heaven. 

It  was  the  planet  Mars,  the  receptacle  of  those  who  had  Died 
Fighting  ibr  the  Cross.  In  the  middle  of  its  ruddy  light  stood  a 
cross  itself,  of  enormous  dimensions,  made  of  light  still  greater, 
and  exhibiting,  first,  in  the  body  of  it,  the  Crucified  Presence, 
glittering  all  over  with  indescribable  flashes  like  lightning ;  and 
ieoondly,  in  addition  to  and  across  the  Presence,  innumerable 
sparkles  of  the  intensest  mixture  of  white  and  red,  darting  to  and 
lino  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  crucifix.  The  movement  was 
like  that  of  motes  in  a  sunbeam.  And  as  a  sweet  dinning  arises 
from  the  multitudinous  touching  of  harps  and  viols,  before  the 
car  distinguishes  the  notes,  there  issued  in  like  manner  from  the 
whole  glittering  ferment  a  harmony  indistinct  but  exquisite, 
which  entranced  the  poet  beyond  all  he  had  ever  felt.  He  heard 
even  the  words,  "  Arise  and  conquer,"  as  one  who  hears  and 
yet  hears  not. 

On  a  sudden,  with  a  glide  like  a  falling  star,  there  ran  down 
from  the  right  horn  of  the  Cross  to  the  foot  of  it,  one  of  the 
lights  of  this  cluster  of  splendours,  distinguishing  itself,  as  it 
^ent,  like  flame  in  alabaster. 

"0  flesh  of  my  flesh!"  it  exclaimed  to  Dante;  "O  super- 
^Wnding  Divine  Grace !  when  was  the  door  of  Paradise  ever 
twice  opened,  as  it  shall  have  been  to  thee  ?"f 
.  Dante,  in  astonishment,  turned  to  Beatrice,  and  saw  such  a 

*  What  a  pity  the  reporter  of  this  advice  had  not  humility  enough  to  apply 
i^tohimKlf! 

t       *•  O  sanguis  mens,  o  snperinfuBa 
Gratia  Dei,  sicut  tibi,  cui 
Bis  unquam  coeli  janua  reclusa  7" 

^  ipirit  nya  this  in  Latin,  as  if  to  veil  the  compliment  to  the  poet  in  **  tho 
^^"^^  of  a  learned  language."    And  in  truth  it  is  a  little  strong. 
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rapture  of  delight  in  her  eyes,  that  he  seemed,  at  that  inikaiit,tf 
if  his  own  had  touched  the  depth  of  his  acoeptanoe  and  of  )k 
heaven.* 

The  light  resumed  its  speech,  but  in  words  too  profbmid  te 
their  meaning  for  Dante  to  comprehend.  They  seemed  to  be  i^ 
turning  thanks  to  Grod.  This  rapturous  absorption  being  eodedi 
the  speaker  expressed  in  more  human  terms  his  gratitude  to  Bet- 
trice  ;  and  then,  after  inciting  Dante  to  ask  his  name,  dedarrf 
himself  thus : 

*<  O  branch  of  mine,  whom  I  have  long  desired  to  behold,  Iim 
tlie  root  of  thy  stock  ;  of  him  thy  great-grandsire,  who  M 
brought  from  his  mother  the  family-name  into  thy  house,  ind 
whom  thou  sawest  expiating  his  sin  of  pride  on  the  first  circle  of 
the  mountain.  Well  it  befitteth  thee  to  shorten  hb  long  sufleiiif 
with  thy  good  works.  Florence, f  while  yet  she  was  coofiM^ 
within  the  ancient  boundary  which  still  contains  the  bell  thil 
summons  her  to  prayer,  abided  in  peace,  for  she  w^as  chaste  tal 
sober.  She  had  no  trinkets  of  chains  then,  no  head-tires,  no 
gaudy  sandals,  no  girdles  more  worth  looking  at  than  the  wear- 
ers. Fathers  were  not  then  afraid  of  having  daughters,  Iff 
fear  they  should  want  dowries  too  great,  and  husbands  bcfcw 
their  time.  Families  were  in  no  haste  to  separate ;  nor  bml 
chambcrers  arisen  to  shew  what  enormities  they  dared  to  practise. 
The  heights  of  Rome  had  not  been  surpassed  by  your  tower  of 
Uccellatoio,  whose  fall  sliall  be  in  proportion  to  its  aspiring.  I 
saw  Bellincion  Berti  walking  the  streets  in  a  leathern  girdle  fas- 
tened with  bone ;  and  his  wife  come  from  her  looking-glass  with- 
out a  painted  face.    I  saw  the  Nerlis  and  the  Vecchios  contented 

•      "  Che  dentro  a  jrli  occhi  suoi  ardeva  un  riao 
Tal,  ch'  io  pensai  co*  inioi  toccar  io  fondo 
De  la  mia  grazia  e  del  mio  Paradiito." 

That  is,  says  Lombard!,  "  I  thought  my  eyes  could  not  possibly  be  more  (a- 
Youred  and  imparadised*'  (Pensai  che  non  potessero  gli  occhi  miei  easere  gra- 
ziuti  ed  imparadioati  maggiormcnto) — Variorum  edition  of  Dante,  Padua, 
1822,  vol.  iii.  p.  373. 

1  Here  onHUcs  the  famous- description  of  those  earlier  times  in  Floreiicef 
which  Dante  eulogises  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  See  the  original  punge, 
with  another  version,  in  the  Appendix. 
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with  the  simplest  doublets,  and  their  good  dames  hard  at  work  at 
tbeir  ^ttndles.  O  happy  they !  They  were  sure  of  burial  in 
their  native  earth,  and  none  were  left  desolate  by  husbands  that 
bred  France  better  than  Italy.  One  kept  awake  to  tend  her 
child  in  its  cradle,  lulling  it  with  the  household  words  that  had 
fndled  her  own  infancy.  Another,  as  she  sat  in  the  midst  of 
her  fiuooily,  drawing  the  flax  from  the  distaff,  told  them  stories  of 
Tnj,  and  Fiesole,  and  Rome.  It  would  have  been  as  great  a 
wonder,  then,  to  see  such  a  woman  as  Cianghella,  or  such  a  man 
u  Lapo  Salterello,  as  it  would  now  be  to  meet  with  a  Cincinnatus 
or  a  Cornelia.* 

**  It  was  at  that  peaceful,  at  that  beautiful  time,"  continued  the 
poet's  ancestor,  <<  when  we  all  lived  in  such  good  faith  and  fellow- 
ahip,  and  in  so  sweet  a  place,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  vouchsafed 
the  first  sight  of  me  to  the  cries  of  my  mother ;  and  there,  in 
your  old  Baptistery,  I  became,  at  once,  Christian  and  Cacciaguida. 
My  brothers  were  called  Moronto  and  Eliseo.  It  was  my  wife 
that  brought  thee,  from  Valdipado,  thy  family  name  of  Alighieri. 
I  then  followed  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  he  made  me  a  knight 
t)r  my  good  service,  and  I  went  with  him  to  fight  against  the 
wicked  Saracen  law,  whose  people  usurp  the  fold  that  remains 
lost  through  the  fault  of  the  shepherd.  There,  by  that  foul  crew, 
was  I  delivered  from  the  snares  and  pollutions  of  the  world ;  and 
»,  from  the  martyrdom,  came  to  this  peace.*' 

Cacciaguida  was  silent.  But  his  descendant  praying  to  be  told 
n»re  of  his  family  and  of  the  old  state  of  Florence,  the  beatified 
wldier  resumed.  He  would  not,  however,  speak  of  his  own  pre- 
(iecesBors.  He  said  it  would  be  more  becoming  to  say  nothing  as 
to  who  they  were,  or  the  place  they  came  from.     All  he  disclosed 

*  Bellincion  Berti  was  a  noble  Florentine,  of  the  house  of  the  Ravigrnani. 

CiaogbeUa  is  said  to  have  been  an  abandoned  woman,  of  manners  as  shame- 

im  M  her  morals.     Lapo  Salterelli,  one  of  the  co-exilee  of  Dante,  and  special- 

hf  bated  by  him,  was  a  penionagre  who  appears  to  have  exhibited  the  rare  com- 

bioatioD  of  jud|^  and  fop.    An  old  commentator,  in  recording  his  attention  to  his 

iiair,  seems  to  intimate  that  Dante  alludes  to  it  in  contrasting  him  with  Cin- 

etonatus.     If  so,  Lapo  might  have  reminded  the  poet  of  what  Cicero  says  of 

his  beloved  C««ar  ; — that  he  once  saw  him  scratching  the  top  of  his  head  with 

the  tip  oC  liii  finger,  that  ho  might  not  discompose  the  locks. 
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was,  that  his  father  and  mother  lived  near  the  gate  San  Piera.* 
With  regard  to  Florence,  he  continued,  the  number  of  the  'vAM' 
tants  fit  to  carry  arms  was  at  that  time  not  a  fifth  of  its  pnnik 
amount ;  but  then  the  blood  of  the  whole  city  was  pare.  It  hil 
not  been  mixed  up  with  that  of  Campi,  and  Certaldo,  and  Figgfaill^ 
It  ran  clear  in  the  veins  of  the  humblest  mechanic. 

"  Oh,  how  much  better  would  it  have^  been,"  cried  the  soul  rf 
the  old  Florentine,  **  had  my  countrymen  still  kept  it  as  it  wi% 
and  not  brought  upon  themselves  the  stench  of  the  peasant  knafs 
out  of  Aguglione,  and  that  other  from  Signa,  with  his  eye  to  a 
bribe !  Had  Rome  done  its  duty  to  the  emperor,  and  so  prevented 
the  factions  that  have  ruined  us,  Simiibnte  would  have  kept  iti 
beggarly  upstart  to  itself;  the  Conti  would  have  stuck  to  their 
parish  of  Acone,  and  perhaps  the  Buondelmonti  to  Valdtgrieve. 
Crude  mixtures  do  as  much  harm  to  the  body  politic  as  to  tbe 
natural  body;  and  size  is  not  strength.  The  blind  ball  blls 
with  a  speedier  plunge  than  the  blind  lamb.  One  sword  often 
slashes  round  alx)ut  it  bettor  than  five.  Cities  themselves  perid. 
See  what  has  become  of  Luni  and  of  Urbisaglia  ;  and  what  will 
soon  become  of  SinigagHa  too,  and  of  Chiusi!  And  if  cities 
perish,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  families  ?  In  my  time  the  Ughi, 
the  Catellini,  the  Filippi,  were  great  names.  So  were  the  Albe- 
richi,  the  Omianni,  and  twenty  others.     The  golden  sword  of 

»  "  Chi  e'l  »\  furo,  e  onde  venner  quivi, 
Piti  b  tacer  che  ragionare  onesto." 

Some  think  Dante  was  ashamed  to  speak  of  these  ancestors,  from  the  lownes 
of  their  origin ;  others  that  he  did  not  choose  to  make  them  a  bout,  for  tht 
lieigiit  of  it  I  suspect,  with  Iiombardi,  from  liis  general  character,  and  fVoa 
the  willingness  he  has  avowfd  to  make  such  boasts  (see  the  opening  of  canto 
iiv'i.,  Paradiso,  in  the  original),  that  while  he  claimed  for  them  a  descent  from 
the  Romans  (see  Inferno,  canto  xv.  7.3.  Sec),  he  knew  them  to  be  poor  in 
fortune,  perhaps  of  humble  condition.  What  folioia's,  in  the  tesrt  of  our  ab* 
street,  about  the  purity  of  the  old  Flon^ntine  blood,  even  in  the  veins  of  the 
humblest  mechanic,  may  seem  to  intimate  some  corroboration  of  thn  ;  and  is 
a  curious  specimen  of  republican  pride  and  scorn.  This  horror  of  one*s  neigb- 
liours  is  neither  good  Christianity,  nor  surely  any  very  good  omen  of  that  Ital- 
ian union,  of  which  "  Young  Italy'*  wishes  to  think  Dante  such  a  harbinger. 
All  this  too,  observe,  is  said  in  the  presence  of  a  vision  of  Christ  on  tho 
Cro«! 
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^hthood  was  then  to  be  seen  in  the  house  of  Galigaio.     The 

r         GoiluinD,  Verrey,  was  then  a  great  thing  in  the  herald's  eye. 

1^        Ae  Galliy  the  Saochetti,  were  great ;  so  was  the  old  trunk  of  the 

t      Oiifiiooi ;  so  was  that  of  the  peculators  who  now  blush  to  hear 

I      of  a  measure  of  wheat ;  and  the  Sizii  and  the  Arrigucci  were 

Amwn  in  pomp  to  their  civic  chairs.     Oh,  how  mighty  I  saw 

them  then,  and  how  low  has  their  pride. brought  them  !     Florence 

in  those  days  deserved  her  name.     She  flourished  indeed ;  and 

the  balls  of  gold  were  ever  at  the  top  of  the  flower.*     And  now 

the  descendants  of  these  men  sit  in  priestly  stalls  and  grow  fat. 

The  over-weening  Adimari,  who  are  such  dragons  when  their 

fees  run,  and  such  lambs  when  they  turn,  were  then  of  note  so 

^      little,  that  Albertino  Donate  was  angry  with  Bellincion,  his  father- 

in-law,  for  making  him  brother  to  one  of  their  females.     On  the 

<ither  hand,  thy  foes,  the  Amidei,  the  origin  of  all  thy  tears 

through  the  just  anger  which  has  slain  the  happiness  of  thy  life, 

Were  honoured  in  those  days ;  and  the  honour  was  partaken  by 

their  fii^ids.     O  Buondelmonte !  why  didst  thou  break  thy  troth 

to  thy  first  love,  and  become  wedded  to  another  i     Many  who  are 

haw  miserable  would  have  been  happy,  had  God  given  thee  to 

the  river  Ema,  when  it  roso  against  thy  first  coming  to  Florence. 

But  the  Amo  had  swept  our  Palladium  from  its  bridge,  and 

Fbrenoe  was  to  be  the  victim  on  its  altar. "j- 

Cacciaguida  was  again  silent ;  but  his  descendant  begged  him 
to  speak  yet  a  little  more.  He  had  heard,  as  he  came  through 
the  nether  regions,  alarming  intimations  of  the  ill  fortune  that 

*  The  Column,  Verrey  (vair,  variegated,  checkered  with  argent  and  azure), 
and  the  BuUi  or  (Palle  d*  oro),  were  arms  of  old  families.  I  do  not  trouble  the 
nader  with  note*  apon  mere  family-names,  of  which  nothing  else  ia  recorded. 

t  An  aUnaion,  apparently  aoquieecenl,  to  the  auperBtftioua  popular  opinion 
that  the  peace  of  Florence  was  bound  up  with  the  statue  of  Mam  on  the  old 
bridfe,  at  tbo  baee  of  which  Buondelmonte  was  slaiu.  • 

Witb  this  Booodelmonte  the  dissensions  in  Florence  were  supposed  to  have 
tint  bafui.  Macchiayelli^s  account  of  him  is,  that  he  was  about  to  marry  a 
yooDf  lady  of  the  Amidei  family,  when  a  widow  of  one  of  the  Donati,  who 
had  dwifiiBd  her  own  daughter  for  him,  contrived  that  he  should  see  her ;  the 
CO— eqasttce  «f  which  was,  that  he  broke  his  engagement,  and  was  assassina- 
ted    Ui§tmrU  Fiartntini,  lib.  IL 
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awaited  him,  and  he  waa  anxious  to  know,  fixm  so  high  sod  cer- 
tain an  authority,  what  it  would  really  he. 

Cacciaguida  said,  <<  As  Hippolytus  was  forced  to  d^pait  CroU 
Athens  by  the  wiles  of  his  cruel  step-dame,  so  must  even  tkoa 
depart  out  of  Florence.  Such  is  the  wish,  such  this  veiy  iMV 
ment  the  plot,  and  soon  will  it  be  the  deed,  of  thoee,  the  buniMi 
of  whose  lives  is  tb  make  .a  traffic  of  Christ  with  Rmne.  Thoa 
shalt  quit  every  thing  that  is  dearest  to  thee  in  the  world.  Thil 
is  the  first  arrow  shot  from  the  bow  of  exile.  Thou  shah  nperi- 
ence  how  salt  is  the  taste  of  bread  eaten  at  the  expense  of  odien; 
how  hard  is  the  going  up  and  down  others'  stairs.  But  wliit 
shall  most  bow  thee  down,  is  the  worthless  and  disgusting  ood- 
pany  with  whom  thy  lot  must  be  partaken  ;  for  they  shall  all  torn 
against  thee,  the  whole  mad,  heartless,  and  ungrateful  set.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  shall  not  be  long  first,  before  themselves,  and  not 
thou,  shall  have  cause  to  hang  down  their  heads  for  shame.  Thu 
brutishness  of  all  they  do,  will  shew  how  well  it  became  thee  to 
be  of  no  party,  but  the  party  of  thyself.* 

<*  Thy  first  refuge  thou  shalt  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  greet 
Lombard,  who  bears  the  Ladder  charged  with  the  Holy  Bird.| 
So  benignly  shall  he  regard  thee,  that  in  the  matter  of  asking  and 
receiving,  the  customary  order  of  things  shall  be  reversed  be- 

*       "  Tu  lasccrei  ogni  cosa  diletta 

Pib  caramcnte  ;  e  quento  b  qaello  stimle 
Che  V  arco  de  V  eailio  pria  metta. 

Tn  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com*  b  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  '1  salir  per  1*  altnii  scale. 

E  quel  che  piti  ti  gnverh.  le  spalle, 
SariL  la  compagnia  malvagfia  e  scempia 
Cod  la  qual  tu  cadrai  in  questa  valle : 

Che  tutta  ingrata,  tutta  matta  ed  empia 
Si  farfc  contra  te :  ma  poco  appresso 
Ella,  non  tu,  n*  avrfc  rossa  la  tempia. 

Di  sua  bestial  itate  il  suo  processo 
FariL  la  pmova,  si  ch*  a  te  fia  bello 
Averti  fatta  parte  per  te  stesso.'* 

t  The  Roman  eagle.    These  are  the  arms  of  the  Scaligen  of  V  woiuu 
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tween  you  two,  and  the  gift  anticipate  the  request.  With  him 
tbou  shalt  behold  the  mortal,  bom  under  so  strong  an  influence 
q£  this  our  star,  that  the  nations  shall  take  note  of  him.  They 
•IB  not  aware  of  him  yet,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age ;  but  ere 
the  Cfosoon  practise  on  the  great  Henry,  sparkles  of  his  worth 
■hall  break  forth  in  his  contempt  of  money  and  of  ease ;  and 
when  his  munificence  appears  in  all  its  lustre,  his  very  enemies 
shall  not  be  able  to  hold  their  tongues  for  admiration.*  Look 
thou  to  this  second  benefactor  also  ;  for  many  a  change  of  the 
lots  of  people  shall  he  make,  both  rich  and  poor ;  and  do  thou 
bear  in  mind,  but  repeat  not,  what  further  I  shall  now  tell  thee 
of  thy  life."  Here  the  spirit,  says  the  poet,  foretold  many  things 
which  afterwards  appeared  incredible  to  their  very  beholders ; — 
and  then  added :  ''  Such,  my  son,  is  the  heart  and  mystery  of  the 
things  thou  hast  desired  to  learn.  The  snares  will  shortly  gather 
about  thee  ;  but  wish  not  to  change  places  with  the  contrivers ; 
for  thy  days  will  outlast  those  of  their  retribution." 

Again  was  the  spirit  silent ;  and  yet  again  once  more  did  his 
descendant  question  him,  anxious  to  have  the  advice  of  one  that 
saw  so  far^  and  that  spoke  the  truth  so  purely,  and  loved  him  so 
well. 

"  Too  plainly,  my  father,"  said  Dante,  "  do  I  see  the  time  com- 
ing, when  a  blow  is  to  be  struck  me,  heaviest  ever  to  the  man 
that  b  not  true  to  himself.  For  which  reason  it  is  fit  that  I  so 
far  arm  myself  beforehand,  that  in  losing  the  spot  dearest  to  me 
on  earth,  I  do  not  let  my  verses  deprive  me  of  every  other  refuge. 
Now  I  have  been  down  below  through  the  region  whose  grief  is 
without  end ;  and  I  have  scaled  the  mountain  from  the  top  of 
which  1  was  lifted  by  my  lady's  eyes  ;  and  I  have  come  thus  far 
through  heaven,  from  luminary  to  luminary  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  this  my  pilgrimage  I  have  heard  things  which,  if  I  tell  again, 
may  bitterly  disrelish  with  many.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 
prove  but  a  timid  friend  to  truth,  I  fear  I  shall  not  survive  with 
the  generations  by  whom  the  present  times  will  be  called  times 
of  old." 

The  light  that  enclosed  the  treasure  which  its  descendant  had 

•  A  pcopbeey  of  the  renown  of  Can  Grande  deUa  Scala,  who  had  received 
Daate  at  hie  eonrt. 
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found  in  heaven,  first  flashed  at  this  speech  like  a  golden  oiiitf 
against  the  sun,  and  then  it  replied  thus : 

"  Let  the  consciences  hlush  at  thy  words  that  have  ream  to 
blush.  Do  thou,  far  from  shadow  of  inisrepresentatioD,  makt 
manifest  all  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  let  the  sore  places  be 
galled  that  deserve  it.  Thy  bitter  trutlis  shall  carry  with  then 
vital  nourishment — thy  voice,  as  the  wind  does,  shall  smite  loud* 
est  the  lofliest  summits ;  and  no  little  shall  that  redound  to  tbj 
praise.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  all  thy  journey,  thou  haet 
been  shewn  none  but  spirits  of  note,  since  little  heed  would  have 
been  taken  of  such  as  excite  doubt  by  their  obscurity." 

The  spirit  of  Cacciaguida  now  relapsed  into  the  silent  joy  of 
its  reflections,  and  the  poet  was  standing  absorbed  in  the  mingled 
feelings  of  his  own,  when  Beatrice  said  to  him,  *'  Change  the  cur- 
rent of  thy  thoughts.  Consider  how  near  I  am  in  heaven  to  one 
that  repayeth  every  wrong." 

Dante  turned  at  the  sound  of  this  comfort,  and  felt  no  longer 
any  other  wish  tlian  to  look  upon  her  eyes ;  but  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  Turn  thee  round  again,  and  attend.  I  am  not  thy  only 
Paradise."  And  Dunte  again  turned,  and  saw  his  ancestor  pre- 
pared to  say  more. 

Cacciaguida  budc  him  look  again  on  the  Cross,  and  he  should 
see  various  spirits,  as  lie  named  them,  flush  over  it  like  lightning; 
and  they  did  so.  That  of  Joslma,  which  was  first  mentioned, 
darted  along  the  Cross  in  a  stream.  The  light  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus went  spinning,  as  if  joy  had  scourged  it.'''  Charlemagne 
and  Orlando  swept  away  together,  pursued  by  the  poet's  eyes. 
Guglielmof  followed,  and  RinalJo,  and  Gcxlfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
Robert  Guiscard  of  Naples  ;  and  the  light  of  Cacciaguida  him- 
self darted  back  to  its  place,  and,  uttering  another  sort  of  voice, 

*  **  Letizia  era  ferza  del  paldo." 

t  Supposed  to  bo  one  of  the  early  Willianiif,  Princes  of  Orange ;  but  it  ii 
doubted  whetlier  the  First,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  Second,  who 
followed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Mr.  Cary  thinks  the  former  ;  and  the  mention 
of  his  kinsman  Riualdo  ( Ariosto's  Paladin  ?)  seems  to  confirm  his  opinion ;  yet 
the  situation  of  the  name  in  the  text  brings  it  nearer  to  Godfrey ;  and  Rtnoardo 
(the  name  of  Rinaldo  in  Dante)  might  possibly  mean  "  Raimbaud,**  the  kins- 
man and  aaociate  of  the  second  William.  Robert  Guiscard  is  the  Norman 
who  conquered  Naples. 
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began  showing  how  sweet  a  singer  he  too  was  amidst  the  glitter* 
iag  choir. 

Dante  tum^  to  share  the  joy  with  Beatrice,  and,  by  tiie  lovely 
ftliiig  of  her  cheek,  like  a  maiden's  when  it  delivers  itself  of  the 
burden  of  a  blush,*  knew  that  he  was  in  another  and  whiter  star. 
h  was  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  abode  of  blessed  Administrators  of 
Justice. 

Here  be  beheld  troops  of  dazzling  essences,  warbling  as  tiicy 
flev,  and  shaping  their  flights  hither  and  thither,  like  birds  when 
tbey  rise  from  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  rejoice  with  one  another 
m  new-ibund  pasture.  But  the  figures  into  which  the  flights 
vere  shaped  were  of  a  more  special  sort,  being  mystical  compo- 
fitioDs  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  now  a  d,  now  an  i,  now  an  l, 
and  so  on,  till  the  poet  observed  that  they  completed  the  whole 
text  of  Scripture,  which  says,  Diligite  jusUtianiy  qui  judicatis  Ur- 
TMi— {Love  righteousness,  yc  that  be  judges  of  the  earth).  The 
Uat  letter,  m,  they  did  not  decompose  like  the  rest,  but  kept  it 
«tire  for  a  while,  and  glowed  so  deeply  within  it,  that  the  silvery 
wb  thereabout  seemed  burning  with  gold.  Other  lights,  with  u 
tOQg  of  rapture,  then  descended  like  a  crown  of  lilies,  on  the  top 
of  the  letter ;  and  then,  from  the  body  of  it,  rose  thousands  of 
•parks,  as  from  a  shaken  firebrand,  and,  gradually  expanding  into 
^  form  of  an  eagle,  the  lights  which  had  descended  like  lilies 
<ii8trilmted  themselves  over  the  whole  bird,  encrusting  it  with 
rubies  flashing  in  the  sun. 

But  what,  says  the  poet,  was  never  yet  heard  of,  written,  or 
loagioed, — the  beak  of  the  eagle  spoke  !  It  uttered  many  minds 
inooe  voice,  just  as  one  heat  is  given  out  by  many  embers  ;  and 
proclaimed  itself  to  have  been  thus  exalted,  because  it  united 
justice  and  mercy  while  on  earth. 

Dante  addressed  this  splendid  phenomenon,  and  prayed  it  to 
*»«e  his  mind  of  the  perplexities  of  its  worldly  reason  respecting 

*  EiqaiHtely  beautiful  feeling  ! 

"  Quale  6  il  trannutare  in  picciol  varco 
Di  tempo  in  bianca  donna,  quando  '1  volto 
Sao  n  diacarchi  di  vergogna  il  carco/' 

^^  follow*,  mpectiog  lettera  of  the  alphabet  and  the  Roman  eagle,  in  in  a 
^  diilerent  taste,  though  mixed  with  many  beauties. 

n 
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the  Divine  nature  and  government,  and  the  exclusicm  from  hei* 
ven  of  goodness  itself,  unless  within  the  Christian  pale. 

The  celestial  bird,  rousing  itself  into  motion  with  delight,  lib 
a  fulcon  in  the  conscious  energy  of  its  will  and  beauty,  when, 
upon  being  set  free  from  its  hood,  it  glances  above  it  into  tii« 
nir,  and  claps  its  self-congratulating  wings,  answered  neverthe* 
less  somewhat  disdainfully,  that  it  was  impossible  for  man,  in  hit 
mortal  state,  to  comprehend  such  things ;  and  that  the  astonish- 
ment he  feels  at  them,  though  doubtless  it  would  be  excusable 
under  other  circumstances,  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  affirma- 
tions of  Scripture. 

The  bird  then  bent  over  its  questioner,  as  a  stork  does  over 
the  nestling  newly  fed  when  it  looks  up  at  her,  and  then  wheel- 
ing round,  and  renewing  its  warble,  concluded  it  with  sayiogr 
'*  As  my  notes  are  to  thee  that  understandest  them  not,  so  are  tbe 
judgments  of  the  I^ltenial  to  thine  earthly  brethren.  None  ever 
yet  ascended  into  these  heavenly  regions  that  did  not  believe  in 
Christ,  either  after  he  was  crucifieil  or  before  it.  Yet  many, 
who  call  Christ !  Christ !  shall  at  the  last  day  be  found  less  near 
to  him  than  such  as  knew  him  not.  What  shall  the  kings  of 
Islam  say  to  your  Christian  kings,  when  they  see  the  book  of 
judgment  opened,  and  hear  all  that  is  stH  down  in  it  to  their  dis- 
honour ?  In  that  l>ook  shall  be  read  tlie  desolation  which  Albert 
will  inflict  on  Bohemia  :* — in  that  book,  the  woes  inflicted  on 

*  The  emperor  Albert  the  First,  wlien  he  obtained  Bohemia  for  hii  no 
Rodolph.  Of  the  BovereiguH  that  follow,  he  wlio  adulterated  his  people'* 
money,  and  died  by  the  "  ho«T*K  teeth**  (a  wild  boar  in  hunting),  m  the  FVeach 
king,  Philip  the  Fourth ;  the  quarrelling  fools  of  England  and  Scotland  tn 
Edward  the  First  and  Baliol ;  the  luxurious  ^^paniard  is  Ferdinand  the  Fourth, 
said  to  have  killed  hiuiHelf  iu  his  youth  by  intemperance  ;  the  effeminate  Bo- 
hemian, WinceslaiLs  the  Second  ;  the  ♦•  lame'  wretch  of  Jerusalem,'*  Chtrici 
the  Second  of  Naples,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  cowardly  warder  of  the 
Isle  of  Fire  (Sicily),  Frederick  of  the  house  of  Arragon ;  his  filthy  brother  ud 
uncle,  James  of  Arragon  and  James  of  Minorca  ;  the  Portuguese  (according 
to  the  probable  guess  of  Car>')i  the  rebellious  son  of  King  Dionysius  ;  the  Nor- 
wegian, liuco;  and  the  Dalmatian,  Wladislaiis,  but  why  thus  accused,  not 
known.  As  to  Hungary,  its  crown  was  then  disputed  by  rival  princes;  Na- 
varro was  thinking  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  France ;  and  Nicosia  and 
Fhmagosta,  in  Cyprus,  were  complaining  of  their  feeble  sovereign,  Henry  the 
Second. 
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Paris  by  that  adulterator  of  hia  kingdom's  monev,  who  shall  die 
bj  the  hog'a  teeth: — in  that  book,  the  ambition  which  makes 
such  mad  fiwls  of  the  Scotch  and  English  kings,  that  ther  cannot 
keep  within  their  bounds : — in  that  book,  the  Inzurr  of  the  Span- 
laid,  and  the  efieminate  life  of  the  Bohenuan,  who  neither  knyws 
nar  cares  lor  any  thing  worthy  : — in  that  book,  the  lame  wretch 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  value  will  be  expressed  by  a  unit,  and  his 
worthlessness  by  a  million : — in  that  book,  the  avarice  and  oow. 
aidice  of  the  warder  of  the  Isle  of  Fire,  in  which  old  Anchiaea 
died  ;  and  that  the  record  may  answer  the  better  to  his  abundant 
littlenesB,  the  writing  shall  be  in  short-hand ;  and  his  uncle's  and 
his  brother's  filthy  doings  shall  be  read  in  that  book — they  who 
have  made  such  rottenness  of  a  good  old  house  and  two  diadems ; 
and  there  also  shall  the  Portuguese  and  the  Xorwegian  be  known 
for  what  they  are,  and  the  coiner  of  Dalmatia,  who  beheld  with 
rach  covetous  eyes  the  Venetian  ducat.  O  blessed  Hungary, 
if  thou  wouldst  resolve  to  endure  no  longer ! — O  olesseri  \a. 
varre,  if  thou  wouldst  but  keep  out  the  Frenchman  with  thy  moun- 
tain  walls  !  May  the  cries  and  groans  of  Nicosia  and  Famiigosta 
be  an  earnest  of  those  happier  days,  proci aiming  as  they  do  tiv^ 
vile  habits  of  the  beast,  who  keeps  so  close  in  the  path  of  the  herd 
hia  brethren." 

The  blessed  bird  for  a  moment  was  silent ;  but  as.  at  t^ie  fs^An^ 
down  of  the  sun,  the  heavens  are  darkened,  and  then  break  forth 
into  innumerable  stars  which  the  sun  lights  up.*  so  the  splen- 
dours within  the  figure  of  the  bird  suddenly  became  more  splen- 
did, and  broke  forth  into  songs  too  beautiful  for  mortal  to  re- 
member. 

O  dulcet  love,  that  dost  shew  thee  forth  in  smiles,  how  ardent 
was  thy  manifestation  in  the  lustrous  sparkles  which  arose  out 
of  the  mere  thoughts  of  those  pious  hearts  ! 

Af\er  the  gems  in  that  glittering  figure  had  ceased  chiming 
their  angelic  songs,  the  poet  seemed  to  hear  the  murmur  of  a 
river  which  comes  falling  from  rock  to  rock,  and  shews,  by  the 
fulness  of  its  tone,  the  abundance  of  its  mountain  spring  ;  and  as 
the  sound  of  the  guitar  is  modulated  on  the  neck  of  it,  and  the 

*  The  opinioo  in  the  time  of  Danta. 
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breath  of  the  pipe  is  accordant  to  the  spiracle  from  which  it  is- 
sues, so  the  murmuring  within  the  eagle  suddenly  took  voice, 
and,  rising  through  the  neck,  again  issued  forth  in  words.  The 
bird  now  bade  the  poet  fix  his  attention  on  its  eye  ;  because,  of 
all  the  fires  that  composed  its  figure,  those  that  sparkled  io  the 
eye  were  the  noblest.  The  spirit  (it  said)  which  Dante  bebeld 
in  the  pupil  was  that  of  the  royal  singer  who  danced  before  the 
ark,  now  enjoying  the  reward  of  his  superiority  to  vulgar  dis- 
cernment. Of  the  five  spirits  that  composed  the  eyebrow,  the  one 
nearest  the  beak  was  Trajan,  now  experienced  above  all  otheis  in 
the  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  not  to  follow  Christ,  by  reason  of  hii 
having  been  in  hell  before  he  was  translated  to  heaven.  Next  to 
Trajan  was  Hezekiah,  whose  penitence  delayed  for  him  the  hour  of 
his  death :  next  Hczekiah,  Constantine,  though,  in  letting  the  pope 
become  a  prince  instead  of  a  pastor,  he  had  unwittingly  brought  d^ 
struction  on  the  world  :  next  Constantine,  William  the  Good  of  Si- 
cily, whose  death  is  not  more  lamented  than  the  lives  of  those  who 
contest  his  crown  :  and  lastly,  next  William,  Riphoeus  the  Tro> 
Jan.  "  What  erring  mortal,"  cried  the  bird,  "  would  believe  it 
possible  to  find  Riphrciis  the  Trojan  among  the  blest  ? — ^but  so  it 
is ;  and  ho  now  knows  more  respecting  the  divine  grace  than 
mortals  do,  though  even  he  discerns  it  not  to  the  depth."* 

The  binl  again  relapsing  into  silence,  appeared  to  repose  on 
the  happiness  of  its  thoughts,  like  the  lark  which,  after  quiver- 
ing and  expatiating  tlirough  all  its  airy  warble,  becomes  mute  and 
content,  having  satisfied  its  soul  to  tlic  last  drop  of  its  sweetne88.f 

*  All  this  part  about  the  eagle,  who,  it  seems,  is  beheld  only  in  profile,  and 
who  bids  the  poet  "  mind  hiH  eye,"  in  the  pupil  of  which  is  King  DaTid,  while 
the  eyebrow  conststs  of  orthodox  sovereigns,  including  Riphieos  the  Trojan,  ii 
irresistibly  ludicrous.  No  consideration  can  or  ought  to  hinder  ns  from  laugh- 
ing at  it.  It  was  mere  party-will  in  Dante  to  lug  it  in  ;  and  his  pervenenMi 
injured  his  fancy,  as  it  deserved. 

In  the  next  passage  the  real  poet  resumes  himself,  and  with  what  relief  to 
one*s  feelings ! 

t  Most  beautiful  is  this  simile  of  the  lark : 

**  Qual  lodoletta  che  'n  aero  si  spazia 
Prima  cantando,  e  poi  tace  contenta 
De  r  ultima  dolcezza  che  la  sazia." 
In  the  PtfUomeron  and  Pentmlogia,  Petrarch  is  made  to  say,  «<  All  the 
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Bot  again  Dante  could  not  help  speaking,  being  astonished  to 
find  Pagans  in  Heaven ;  and  once  more  tlie  celestial  figure  in- 
iinlged  his  curiosity.  It  told  him  that  Trajan  had  been  delivered 
fiom  hell,  for  hb  love  of  justice,  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory ; 
and  that  Riphseus,  for  the  same  reason,  had  been  gifted  with  a 
prophetic  knowledge  of  the  Redemption ;  and  then  it  ended  with 
a  lapture  on  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Predestination,  and  on  the 
joy  of  ignorance  itself  when  submitting  to  the  divine  will.  The 
two  Ueased  spirits,  meanwhile,  whom  the  bird  mentioned,  like 
the  fingers  of  sweet  lutenist  to  sweet  singer,  when  they  quiver  to 
Us  warUe  as  it  goes,  manifested  the  delight  they  experienced  by 
uorements  of  accord  simultaneous  as  the  t)vinkling  of  two 
«ye8» 

Dante  turned  to  receive  his  own  final  delight  from  the  eyes  of 
Beatrice,  and  he  found  it,  though  the  customary  smile  on  her  face 
vas  no  longer  there.  She  told  him  that  her  beauty  increased 
with  such  intensity  at  every  fresh  ascent  among  the  stars,  that  he 
would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  bear  the  smile ;  and  they 
were  now  in  the  seventh  Heaven,  or  the  [)lanct  Saturn,  the  re- 
treat of  those  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  Holy  Contemplation. 

^«»et  that  ever  were  written  on  the  ninrhtingale  are  scarcely  worth  the  beanti* 
N  triad  of  tliis  divine  poet  on  the  lark  [and  then  he  repeats  them].  In  the 
^of  them,  do  you  not  see  the  trcmhlinf^  of  her  win^  ai^ainst  the  sky  f  As 
^teo  as  I  repeat  them,  my  ear  is  satisfied,  my  heart  (like  hers)  contented. 

**  B0eeaccio. — I  ajjrree  with  you  in  the  perfect  and  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
^t ;  but  in  the  third  there  is  a  redundance.  Is  not  contenta  quite  enough 
^hoot  eke  la  sazia  ?  The  picture  is  before  us, the  sentiment  within  us;  and, 
btbold,  we  kick  when  wo  are  full  of  munna. 

•*  Ptlrnreh — I  acknowledge  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  your  remark  ; 
ud  yet  beauties  in  poetr>'  must  be  examined  as  carefully  as  hlemishes,  and 
even  more." — p.  92. 

Perhaps  Dante  would  have  ar^ed  tliut  sazia  expresses  the  sa  ety  itself,  so 
(hat  the  ver>'  superfluotiBnew  becomes  a  propriety. 

*       "  E  come  a  buon  cantor  buon  citarista 
P*a  sej^uitnr  lo  guizzo  di>  la  corda 
In  che  pib  di  pi.icor  lo  canto  acquista  ; 

SU  mt-ntre  che  parl6,  mi  si  ricorda, 
C'h'  k)  vidi  Ic  duo  luci  benedette. 
Pur  come  batter  d*  occhi  si  concorda, 

Con  le  parole  muover  le  fiammette.** 
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In  this  crystal  sphere,  called  afler  the  name  of  the  monarch 
who  reigned  over  the  Age  of  Innocence,  Dante  looked  up,  and 
beheld  a  ladder,  the  hue  uf  which  was  like  gold  when  the  sun 
glisters  it,  and  tlie  height  so  great  that  its  top  was  out  of  ai^ ; 
and  down  the  steps  of  this  ladder  he  saw  coming  such  multitudes 
of  shining  spirits,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  lights  of  heaven 
must  have  been  there  poured  forth ;  but  not  a  sound  was  in  the 
whole  splendour.  It  was  spared  to  the  poet  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  missed  the  smile  of  Beatrice.  When  they  came  to  a  ccr- 
tain  step  in  the  ladder,  some  of  the  spirits  flow  oif  it  in  circles  or 
other  careers,  like  rooks  when  they  issue  from  their  trees  in  the 
morning  to  dry  their  featliers  in  the  sun,  part  of  them  going  away 
without  returning,  others  returning  to  the  point  they  left,  and 
others  contenting  themselves  with  flying  round  about  it.  One  of 
them  came  so  near  Dunte  and  Beatrice,  and  brightened  with  such 
ardour,  that  tlie  poot  saw  it  was  done  in  affection  towards  them, 
and  begged  the  loving  spirit  to  tell  them  who  it  was. 

"  Between  tlie  two  coasts  of  Itiily,"  said  the  spirit,  "  and  not 
far  from  thine  own  country,  the  stony  mountains  ascend  into  a 
ridge  so  lofty  that  the  thunder  rolls  beneath  it.     Catria  is  its 
name.     Beneath  it  is  a  consecrated  cell  ;  and  in  that  cell  I  was 
called  Pietro  Damiaiicj.*     1  st)  devoted  myself  to  ilie  service  of 
God,  that  with  no  other  sustenance  tlian  the  juice  of  the  olive,  1 
forgot  both  heat  and  cold,  happy  in  heavenly  meditation.     That 
cloister  made  abundant  returns  in  its  season  to  these  granaries  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  so  idle  has  it  become  now,  that  it  is  fit  the  world 
should  know  its  barrenness.     The  days  of  my  mortal  life  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  I  was  besought  and  drawn  into  wearing 
the  hat  which  descends  ever)'  day  from  bad  head  to  worse.f     St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  came  lean  and  barefi)Ot,  getting  their  bread 
where  they  could ;  but  pastors  now-a-days  must  be  lifted  from 

*  A  corrector  of  clerical  nbiuHHt,  wlio,  tliougli  a  cardinal,  and  much  employed 
in  public  affairs,  preferred  the  simplicily  of  a  private  life.  He  has  left  writings, 
the  elofjuence  of  wliich,  according  to  Tirabot;clii.  is  "  worthy  of  a  better  agv." 
Petrarch  also  makes  honourable  mention  of  him.  See  Cary^  ut  eup.  p.  169. 
Dante  lived  a  ^ood  while  in  the  monastery'  of  Catria.  and  is  said  to  have  fin* 
iahed  his  poem  there. — Lombardi  in  he.  vol.  iii.  p.  547. 

t  The  cardinBl's  hat. 
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the  gioiind,  and  have  ushers  going  before  them,  and  train-bearers 
behind  them,  and  ride  upon  palfreys  covered  with  their  spreading 
mantles,  so  that  two  beasts  go  under  one  skin.'^  O  Lord,  how 
long!" 

At  these  words  Dante  saw  more  splendours  come  pouring  down 
the  ladder,  and  wheel  round  and  round,  and  become  at  every 
wheel  more  beautiful.  The  whole  dazzling  body  tlien  gathered 
round  the  indignant  speaker,  and  shouted  something  in  a  voice  so 
tremendous,  that  the  poet  could  liken  it  to  nothing  on  earth.  The 
thunder  was  so  overwhelming,  that  he  did  not  even  hear  what 
they  said.f 

Pallid  and  stunned,  he  turned  in  affright  to  Beatrice,  who  com- 
forted him  as  a  mother  comforts  a  child  that  wants  breath  to 
speak.  The  shout  was  prophetic  of  the  vengeance  about  to  over- 
take the  Church.  Beatrice  then  directed  his  attention  to  a  multi- 
tude of  small  orbs,  which  increased  one  another's  beauty  by  inter- 
changing their  splendours.  They  enclosed  the  spirits  of  those 
who  most  combined  meditation  with  love.  One  of  them  was 
Saint  Benedict ;  and  others  Macarius  and  Romoaldo.:^  The  light 
of  St.  Benedict  issued  forth  from  among  its  companions  to  ad- 
dress the  poet ;  and  after  explaining  how  its  occupant  was  unable 
farther  to  disclose  himself,  inveighed  against  the  degeneracy  of 
the  religious  orders.  It  then  rejoined  its  fellows,  and  the  whole 
company  clustering  into  one  meteor,  swept  aloft  like  a  whirlwind. 
Beatrice  beckoned  the  poet  to  ascend  after  them.     He  did  so, 

*       "  Si  che  duo  bestie  vao  sott*  una  pelle.*' 

t       "  Dintonio  a  questa  (voce)  vennero  e  fermazBi, 
E  fero  un  grido  di  »\  alto  raono, 
Che  non  potrebbe  qui  aflBomigHarei : 
N6  io  lo  'ntesi,  b\  mi  vinse  il  tuono." 

Around  this  voice  they  flocked,  a  mighty  crowd, 
And  raised  a  shout  so  huge,  that  earthly  wonder 
Knoweth  no  likeness  for  a  peal  so  loud ; 

Nor  could  I  hear  the  words,  it  spoke  such  thunder. 

If  a  Longinus  had  written  after  Dante,  he  would  have  put  this  passage  into  hit 
treatise  on  the  Sublime. 

t  Benedict,  the  founder  of  the  order  called  after  his  name.  Macarios,  an 
Efyplian  monk  and  moralift.    Romoaldo,  founder  of  the  CamaldoU. 
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girled  with  the  usuul  virtue  by  her  eyes ;  and  (bund  himself  ii 
the  twin  light  of  the  Gremini,  the  constellation  tlmt  presided  over 
his  birth,     lie  was  now  in  the  region  of  the  iixed  stars. 

"  Thou  art  now,''  said  his  guide,  "  so  near  the  summit  of  thf 
prayers,  that  it  behoves  thee  to  take  a  last  look  at  things  belev 
tiiec,  and  see  Iww  little  they  should  account  in  thine  eyes.** 
Dante  turned  his  eyes  downwards  tiirougli  all  tlic  seven  ^beicflr 
and  s;iw  tiie  earth  so  diminutive,  that  he  smiled  at  its  miserable 
appearance.  Wisest,  thought  he,  is  the  man  that  esteems  it  least; 
and  truly  worthy  he  tliat  sets  his  thoughts  on  the  world  to  come, 
lie  now  saw  the  moon  without  those  spots  in  it  which  made  ton 
fonnorly  attribute  the  variation  to  dense  and  rare.  He  sustained 
the  brightness  of  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  discerned  all  the  aff» 
and  motions  and  relative  distances  of  the  planers.  Finollyi  ^ 
saw,  as  lie  rolled  round  with  the  sphere  in  which  he  stood,  tad 
by  virtue  of  his  j^iftcd  sight,  the  petty  arena,  from  hill  toharboer, 
which  filled  his  couutrynjen  with  such  ferocious  ambitioa;  and 
then  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  sweet  eyes  beside  him.* 

Beatrice  stood  wrapt  in  attention,  looking  earnestly  towards  the 
south,  as  if  she  expected  some  ap[)earance.  She  resembled  the 
bird  that  sits  uniung  the  dewy  leaves  in  the  darkness  of  nigbti 

•  The  reader  of  Englisli  poetry  will  be  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Cowl«y  J 

'*  Lo,  I  mount ;  und  lo, 
llow  small  tlie  bi^irest  purts  of  earth's  proud  title  shew  ! 

Wliere  tlmll  I  find  the  noble  Britiah  land? 
Ix),  I  ut  last  a  northern  speck  espy, 
Which  in  the  Kea  does  lie, 
Aud  £oeins  a  grain  o*  the  sand. 
For  tills  will  any  sin,  or  bleed? 
Of  civil  ware  is  lliis  the  meed? 
And  is  it  this,  alas,  which  we, 
Oh,  irony  of  words  I  do  call  Great  Britlanie?*' 

And  he  afterwards,  on  rcachuif^  higher  depths  of  silence,  says  very  finely,  aP^ 
with  a  bcanliful  intimation  of  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the  Deity  by  the  use  ^ 
u  singular  instead  of  a  plural  verb, — 

"  Where  am  I  now  ?  angels  and  God  is  here/* 

All  which  follows  in  Dante,  up  to  the  appearance  of  Saint  Peter,  is  full  O^ 
grandeur  aud  lovelinese. 
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JBuniog  for  the  coming  of  the  mojning,  that  she  may  again  he. 

Ud  bcr  young,  and  have  light  by  which  to  seek  the  food,  that 

mden  i^r  fatigue  for  them  a  joy.  So  stood  Beatrice,  looking  ; 
which  caused  Dante  to  watch  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  feeU 
iff  of  one  that  is  already  possessed  of  some  new  delight  by  the 
aawredness  of  his  ezpectaticm.* 

The  quarter  on  which  they  were  gazing  soon  became  brighter 
asd  brighter,  and  Beatrice  exclaimed,  **  Behold  the  armies  of  the 
triumph  of  Christ !"  Her  face  appeared  all  fire,  and  her  eyes 
90  full  of  love,  that  the  poet  could  find  no  words  to  express  them. 

As  the  moon,  when  the  depths  of  heaven  are  serene  with  her 
UnesB,  looks  abroad  smiling  among  her  eternal  handmaids  the 
tes,  that  paint  every  gulf  of  the  great  hollow  with  beauty  ;f  so 
Wightest,  above  myriads  of  splendours  around  it,  appeared  a  sun 
which  gave  radiance  to  them  all,  even  as  our  earthly  sun  gives 
light  to  the  constellations. 
'^0  Beatrice!"  exclaimed  Dante,  overpowered,  << sweet  and 

beloved  guide !" 
"Overwhelming,"  said  Beatrice,  "is  the  virtue  with  which 

Mhingcan  compare.     What  thou  hast  seen  is  ilie  VVisicm  and 

*      *'  Come  r  angello  intra  1'  amate  fronde, 
Potato  al  nido  de*  luoi  dolci  nati 
La  uotte  che  le  cose  ci  naaoonde, 

Che  per  veder  gU  aipetti  desiatj, 
E  per  trovar  lo  cibo  oude  gli  paaca. 
In  che  i  gravi  labor  gli  iodo  aggrati, 

Preriene  1  tempo  in  su  I*  aperta  fraaca, 
E  con  ardente  affetto  il  tole  aipetta, 
Fiao  guardando  pur  che  V  alba  nasca 

Coel  la  donna  mia  ti  stava  eretta 
E  attenta,  involta  in  ver  la  plaga 
Sotto  la  qoale  il  sol  moslra  men  fretta : 

SI  che  veggendola  io  wwpesa  e  vaga, 
Fecimi  quale  b  quei  che  disiando 
Altro  yorria,  e  uperando  s*  appaga." 

t  '*  Quale  ne*  plenilunii  aereni 
Trnria  ride  tra  le  Ninfe  eteme, 
Che  dipingono  '1  ciel  per  tatti  i  lenl" 
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the  Power,  by  whom  the  path  between  heaven  and  earth  has  been 
laid  open."* 

Dante's  soul — like  the  fire  which  falls  to  earth  out  of  die 
swollen  thundcr-cloud,  instead  of  rising  according  to  the  wont  of 
fire — ^had  grown  too  great  for  his  still  mortal  nature ;  and  be 
couhi  afterwards  find  within  him  no  memory  of  what  it  did. 

"  Open  thine  eyes,"  said  Beatrice,  "  and  see  me  now  indeed. 
Thou  hast  beheld  things  that  empower  tiiee  to  sustain  my  smiling." 

Dante,  while  doing  as  he  was  desired,  felt  like  one  who  has 
suddenly  waked  up  from  a  dream,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to  rec- 
ollect it. 

"  Never,"  said  he,  "  can  that  moment  be  erased  from  the  book 
of  the  past.  If  all  the  tongues  were  granted  me  that  were  W 
with  the  richest  milk  of  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters,  they 
could  not  express  one  thousandth  part  of  the  beauty  of  that  di- 
vine smile,  or  of  the  thorough  perfection  which  it  made  of  the 
whole  of  her  divine  countenance." 

But  Beiitrico  said,  **  Why  dost  tliou  so  enamour  thee  of  this 
face,  and  lose  the  sight  of  the  l»eautiful  guide,  blossoming  beneath 
the  beams  of  Christ  ?  BihoUl  the  rose,  in  which  the  Word  was 
made  flesii.f  Behold  the  lilies,  by  whose  wlour  the  way  of  life 
is  tracked." 

Diuito  l(x:)koil,  imd  gave  battle  to  the  sight  with  his  weak  eycs4 

As  flowers  on  u  cloudy  day  in  a  meadow  are  suddenly  lit  up 
by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  he  beheld  multitudes  of  splendours  ef- 
fulgent with  beaming  rays  that  smote  on  them  from  above,  though 
he  could  not  discern  the  source  of  the  efiulgence.     lie  had  in- 
voked the  name  of  the  Virgin  when  he  looked ;  and  the  gracious 
fountain  of  the  light    had    drawn    itself  higher  up  within  the 
heaven,  to  accouninjdate  the  radiance  to  his  faculties.     He  then 
beheld  the  Virgin  herself  bodily  present, — her  who  is  fairest  now 
in  heaven,  as  she  was  on  earth ;  and  while  his  eyes  were  l>eing 
painted  with  her  beauty,^  there  fell  on  a  sudden  a  seraphic  light 

•  He  lias  seen  Clirisl  in  his  owft  unrcflectcd  person. 
1  The  Virgin  Mary. 

t  "  Mi  rondci 

A  la  battaglia  de*  debili  cigli." 

§      "  Ambo  le  luci  mi  dipinse." 


\ 
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finm  heaven,  which,  spiDnmg  into  a  circle  as  it  came,  formed  a 
iadem  round  her  heads  still  spinning,  and  warbling  as  it  spun. 
The  sweetest  melody  that  ever  drew  the  soul  to  it  on  earth  would 
iia?e  seemed  like  the  splitting  of  a  thundercloud,  compared  with 
tlie  music  that  sung  around  the  head  of  that  jewel  of  Paradise.^ 
**  I  am  Angelic  Love,"  said  the  light,  "  and  I  spin  for  joy  of 
the  womb  in  which  our  Hope  abided ;  and  ever,  O  Lady  of 
Beaven,  must  I  thus  attend  thee,  as  long  as  thou  art  pleased  to 
attend  thy  Son,  journeying  in  his  loving-kindness  from  sphere  to 
^here." 

All  the  other  splendours  now  resounded  the  name  of  Mary. 
The  Virgin  began  ascending  to  pursue  the  path  of  her  Son ; 
ind  Dante,  unable  to  endure  her  beauty  as  it  rose,  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  angelical  callers  on  the  name  of  Mary,  who  remained 
yearning  after  her  with  their  hands  outstretched,  as  a  babe  yearns 
after  the  bosom  withdrawn  from  his  lips.  Then  rising  after  her 
themselves,  they  halted  ere  they  went  out  of  sight,  and  sung 
"0  Queen  of  Heaven"  so  sweetly,  that  the  delight  never  quitted 
the  air. 

A  flame  now  approached  and  thrice  encircled  Beatrice,  singing 
all  the  while  so  divinely,  that  the  poet  could  retain  no  idea  ex- 
pressive of  its  sweetness.  Mortal  imagination  cannot  unfold 
such  wonder.  It  was  Saint  Peter,  whom  she  had  besought  to 
come  down  from  his  higher  sphere,  in  order  to  catechise  and  dis- 
course with  her  companion  on  the  subject  of  faith. 

The  catechising  and  the  discourse  ensued,  and  were  concluded 
Kv  the  Apostle's  giving  the  pet  the  benediction,  and  encircling 
his  forehead  thrice  with  his  holy  light.  "  So  well,"  says  Dante, 
"*ashe  pleased  with  my  answers. '*f 

•       "  Qualunque  melodia  piti  dolce  suona 
Qua  giti,  e  pib  a  Be  1'  anima  tira, 
Parebbe  nube  che  squarciata  tuona, 
Comparata  al  sonar  di  quella  lira 
Onde  81  coronava  il  bcl  zuffiro 
Del  quale  il  ciel  piti  chiaro  s*  inzaffira." 

t       "  Benedicendomi  cautando 
Tre  volte  cinse  me,  si  com*  io  tacqui, 
L'  Apofiolico  lume,  al  cui  comando 
Io  avea  detto ;  b\  nel  dir  gW  piacq;ai." 


i.v,  i;!!:  liAi.ivN   rii.^.iiP.rs  iMiociUEss. 

"If  ever,"  cunlinucd  the  Florentine,  **  the  sacred  poem  lo 
which  heaven  and  earth  have  set  their  kands,  and  which  kt 
years  post  has  wasted  my  flesh  in  the  writing,  shall  prevd 
against  the  cruelty  that  shut  mo  out  of  the  sweet  fiild  in  whiokl 
slept  like  a  lamb,  wishing  harm  to  none  but  the  wolves  that  bettk 
it, — with  another  voice,  and  in  another  guise  than  now,  will  I  re- 
turn,  a  poet,  and  standing  by  the  fount  of  my  baptism,  aawme 
the  crown  that  belongs  to  me ;  for  I  there  first  entered  on  tbe 
faith  which  gives  souls  to  Grod  ;  and  for  that  faith  did  Peter  tbin 
encircle  my  forehead."* 

A  flame  enclosing  Saint  James  now  succeeded  to  that  of  Saint 
Peter,  and  aflor  greeting  his  predecessor  as  doves  greet  one  an- 
other, murmuring  and  moving  round,  proceeded  to  Axuminfl  the 
mortal  visitant  on  the  subject  of  Hope.     The  ezaminatioo  was 


It  was  this  paasa^o,  and  the  one  that  followi  it,  whieh  led  Fosoolo  t0  i 
that  Dante  wished  to  lay  claim  to  a  divine  misBion ;  an  opiBioa  whidi  hutf* 
cited  great  indignation  among  the  orthodox.  See  his  Diteorm  mi  T«<li»^ 
sup.  pp.  64,  77-nO  and  333-338 ;  and  the  preface  of  the  Milanese  Editon  ^ 
the  "  Convito"  of  Duute, — Opere  Minoriy  12mo,  vol  ii.  p.  xvii.  Foaco(o*s  c«- 
jecture  seems  hardly  borne  out  by  tiio  context ;  but  I  think  Dante  bad  btM* 
ness  and  self-estiuiation  enough  to  have  advanced  any  claim  whatsoeftfi 
had  events  turned  out  as  he  expected.  What  man  but  himself  (sappa«i| 
him  the  believer  he  profctsed  to  be)  would  have  thought  of  thos  making  him- 
self free  of  the  courts  of  Heaven,  and  constituting  St.  Peter  his  applaodial 
catechist ! 

*  The  verses  quoted  in  tlie  preceding  note  conclude  tbe  twenty-foorth  eaoto 
of  Paradise  ;  and  those,  of  which  the  passage  just  given  is  a  translatioD,  coid* 
meuce  the  twcnty-fiflh : 

"  Se  niai  continga,  che  '1  poema  sacro 

Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  cielo  e  terra 

S\  che  in*  ha  futto  per  pitt  anni  macro, 

Vinca  la  crudelt&  che  fuor  mi  serra 
Del  bello  ovile  ov*  io  dormi'  agnello 
Nimico  a'  lupi  che  gli  danno  guerra  ; 

Con  altra  voce  omai,  con  altro  vello 
Ritomeri)  poeta,  ed  in  sul  fonte 
Del  mio  battesmo  pronderO  '1  capello : 

Perocch6  ne  la  fede  che  fa  conte 
L*  anime  a  Dio,  quiv*  entra'  io,  e  poi 
Pietio  per  lei  si  mi  gir6  la  fironte.'* 
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tween  you  two,  and  the  gift  anticipate  the  request.  With  him 
thou  shalt  behold  the  mortal,  bom  under  so  strong  an  influence 
of  this  our  star,  that  the  nations  shall  take  note  of  him.  They 
are  not  aware  of  him  yet,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age  ;  but  ere 
the  Gkiacon  practise  on  the  great  Henry,  sparkles  of  his  worth 
shall  break  forth  in  his  contempt  of  money  and  of  ease ;  and 
when  his  munificence  appears  in  all  its  lustre,  his  very  enemies 
shall  not  be  able  to  hold  their  tongues  for  admiration.*  Look 
thou  to  this  second  benefactor  also  ;  for  many  a  change  of  the 
lota  of  people  shall  he  make,  both  rich  and  poor ;  and  do  thou 
bear  in  mind,  but  repeat  not,  what  further  I  shall  now  tell  thee 
of  thy  life."  Here  the  spirit,  says  the  poet,  foretold  many  things 
which  afterwards  appeared  incredible  to  their  very  beholders ; — 
and  then  added :  *^  Such,  my  son,  is  the  heart  and  mystery  of  the 
things  thou  hast  desired  to  learn.  The  snares  will  shortly  gather 
about  thee  ;  but  wish  not  to  change  places  with  the  contrivers ; 
ibr  thy  days  will  outlast  those  of  their  retribution." 

Again  was  the  spirit  silent ;  and  yet  again  once  more  did  his 
descendant  question  him,  anxious  to  have  the  advice  of  one  that 
saw  so  far^  and  that  spoke  the  truth  so  purely,  and  loved  him  so 
well. 

"  Too  plainly,  my  father,"  said  Dante,  "  do  I  see  the  time  com- 
ing, when  a  blow  is  to  be  struck  me,  heaviest  ever  to  the  man 
that  is  not  true  to  himself.  For  which  reason  it  is  fit  that  I  so 
far  arm  myself  beforehand,  that  in  losing  the  spot  dearest  to  me 
on  earth,  I  do  not  let  my  verses  deprive  me  of  every  other  refuge. 
Now  1  have  been  down  below  through  the  region  whose  grief  is 
without  end  ;  and  1  have  scaled  the  mountain  from  the  top  of 
which  I  was  lifted  by  my  lady's  eyes  ;  and  I  have  come  thus  far 
through  heaven,  from  luminary  to  luminary  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  this  my  pilgrimage  I  have  heard  things  which,  if  I  tell  again, 
may  bitterly  disrelish  with  many.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  1 
prove  but  a  timid  friend  to  truth,  I  fear  I  shall  not  survive  with 
the  generations  by  whom  the  present  times  will  be  called  times 
©fold." 

The  light  that  enclosed  the  treasure  which  its  descendant  had 

*  A  pcopbecy  of  tho  renown  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  who  had  reoohred 
Daato  at  bis  ooat. 
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— ^which  before  God  is  now  vacant, — ^has  converted  the  chy  in 
which  my  dust  lies  buried  into  a  common-sewer  of  filth  and 
blood  ;  so  that  the  fiend  who  fell  from  hence  rejoices  himself  dova 
there." 

At  these  words  of  the  Apostle  the  whole  face  of  Heaven  wts 
covered  with  a  blush,  red  as  dawn  or  sunset ;  and  Beatrioe 
changed  colour,  like  a  maiden  that  shrinks  in  alarm  from  the  re* 
port  of  blame  in  another.  The  eclipse  was  like  that  which  took 
place  when  the  Supreme  died  upon  the  Cross. 

Saint  Peter  resumed  with  a  voice  not  less  awfully  changed 
than  his  appearance : 

"  Not  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  for  money  was  the  spouse 
of  Christ  fed  and  nourished  with  my  blood,  and  with  the  blood  of 
Linus, — the  blood  of  Cletus.  Sextus  did  not  bleed  for  it,  nw 
Pius,  nor  Callixtus,  nor  Urban  ;  men,  for  whose  deaths  all  Chris- 
tendom wept.  They  died  that  souls  might  be  innocent  and  go  to 
Heaven.  Never  was  it  intention  of  ours,  that  the  sitters  in  the 
holy  chair  should  divide  one  half  of  Christendom  against  the 
other ;  should  turn  my  keys  into  ensigns  of  war  against  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  stamp  my  very  image  upon  mercenary  and  lying  docu- 
ments, which  make  me,  here  in  Heaven,  blush  and  turn  cold  to 
think  of.  Arm  of  God,  why  sleepcst  thou  ?  Men  out  of  Gras- 
cony  and  Cahors  are  even  now  making  ready  to  drink  our  blood. 

0  lofty  beginning,  to  what  vile  conclusion  must  thou  come !  But 
the  high  Providence,  which  made  Scipio  the  sustainer  of  the  Ro- 
man sovereignty  of  the  world,  will  fail  not  its  timely  succour. 
And  thou,  my  son,  that  for  weight  of  thy  mortal  clothing  must 
again  descend  to  earth,  see  thou  that  thou  openest  thy  mouth,  and 
hidest  not  from  others  what  has  not  been  hidden  from  tliyself." 

As  white  and  thick  as  the  snows  go  streaming  athwart  the  air 
when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn,  so  the  angelical  spirits  that  had 
been  gathered  in  the  air  of  Saturn  streamed  away  after  the  Apos- 
tle, as  he  turned  with  the  other  saints  to  depart ;  and  the  eyes  of 
Dante  followed  them  till  they  became  viewless.* 

*  In  epitc  of  the  unheavenly  nature  of  invective,  of  something  of  a  lurking 
conceit  in  the  making  an  eclipee  out  of  a  blush,  and  in  the  positive  bathos,  and 

1  fear  almost  indecent  irrelevancy  of  the  introduction  of  Beatrice  at  all  on 
such  an  occasion,  much  more  under  the  feeble  aspect  of  one  young  lady  bliMb- 
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Hw  dirine  eyes  of  Beatrice  recalled  him  to  herself;  and  at 
tfesame  instant  the  two  companions  found  themselves  in  the  ninth 
Betyen  or  Primmm  Mobile,  the  last  of  the  material  Heavens,  and 
the  mover  of  those  beneath  it. 

Here  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  essence,  in  likeness  of  a 
point  of  inconceivably  sharp  brightness  enringed  with  the  angelic 
liierarchies.  All  earth,  and  heaven,  and  nature,  hung  from  it. 
Beatrice  explained  many  mysteries  to  him  connected  with  that 
Bgbt;  and  then  vehemently  denounced  the  false  and  foolish  teach- 
ers that  quit  the  authority  of  the  Bible  for  speculations  of  their 
own,  and  degrade  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  ribald  jests, 
and  legends  of  Saint  Anthony  and  his  pig.* 

Returning,  however,  to  more  celestial  thoughts,  her  face  be- 
ctme  so  full  of  beauty,  that  Dante  declares  he  must  cease  to  en- 
deavour to  speak  of  it,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  the  sight  can 
ever  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  any  save  its  Maker.f  Her  look 
carried  him  upward  as  before,  and  he  was  now  in  the  Empyrean, 
or  region  of  Pure  Light ;— of  light  made  of  intellect  full  of 
lore ;  love  of  truth,  full  of  joy  ;  joy,  transcendant  above  all 
sweetness. 

Streams  of  living  radiance  came  rushing  and  flashing  round 
^ut  him,  swathing  him  with  light,  as  the  lightning  sometimes 
^wraps  and  dashes  against  the  blinded  eyes ;  but  the  light  was 
Jwe  here,  and  instead  of  injuring,  gave  new  power  to  the  object 
it  embraced. 


i>?  for  another, — this  scene  alto^ther  m  a  very  grand  one ;  and  the  violence 
i^r  of  the  holy  invective  awful. 

A  curious  subject  for  reflection  is  here  presented.  What  sort  of  pope  would 
l^uite  himself  have  made  7  Would  he  have  takeu  to  the  loving  or  the  hating 
■*J«  of  his  genius?  To  the  St.  John  or  tlie  St  Peter  of  his  own  poem  ?  St 
^r^nciaor  St  Dominic? — I  am  afraid,  all  things  considered,  we  should  have 
^  in  him  rather  a  Gregory  the  Seventh  or  Julius  the  Second,  than  a  Bene- 
^  the  Eleventh  or  a  GanganellL  What  fine  Church-hymns  he  would  have 
*huen : 

*  ^be  does  not  see  (so  blind  is  even  holy  vehemence  !)  that  for  the  same 
'^^^  the  denouncement  itself  is  out  of  iU  place.    The  preachers  brought  St 
^ii^y  and  his  pig  into  their  pulpits ;  she  brings  them  into  Heaven ! 
t  "  Certo  io  credo 

Che  aolo  il  suo  fattor  tntta  la  goda." 
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awaited  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know,  from  so  high  and  oer. 

tain  an  authority,  what  it  would  really  be. 

Cacciaguida  said,  "  As  Hippoiytus  was  ibroed  to  depart  fraoi 
Athens  by  the  wiles  of  his  cruel  step-dame,  so  must  eran  th» 
depart  out  of  Florence.  Such  is  the  wish,  such  this  Tery  mo> 
ment  the  plot,  and  soon  will  it  be  the  deed,  of  those,  the  bmhw 
of  whose  lives  is  tb  make  .a  traffic  of  Christ  with  Rome.  Thoa 
shalt  quit  every  thing  that  is  dearest  to  thee  in  the  worid.  lliat 
is  the  first  arrow  shot  from  the  bow  of  exile.  Thou  shalt  eiperi- 
enoe  how  salt  is  the  taste  of  bread  eaten  at  the  expense  of  otheis,* 
how  hard  is  the  going  up  and  down  others'  stairs.  But  whit 
shall  most  bow  thee  down,  is  the  worthless  and  disgusting  ooo- 
pany  with  whom  thy  lot  must  be  partaken ;  for  they  shall  all  timi 
against  thee,  the  whole  mad,  heartless,  and  ungrateful  set.  Nef- 
ertheless,  it  shall  not  be  long  first,  before  themselves,  and  not 
thou,  shall  have  cause  to  hang  down  their  heads  jR>r  shame.  The 
brutishness  of  all  they  do,  will  shew  how  well  it  became  thee  to 
be  of  no  party,  but  the  party  of  thyself.* 

<<  Thy  first  refuge  thou  shalt  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  great 
Lombard,  who  bears  the  Ladder  charged  with  the  Holy  Bird.t 
So  benignly  shall  he  regard  thee,  that  in  the  matter  of  aslung  and 
receiving,  the  customary  order  of  things  shall  be  reversed  be- 

•       "  Tu  lascerai  ogni  com  diletta 

Fid  caramcnte  ;  e  questo  b  quello  strale 
Che  V  arco  de  1'  esilio  pria  saetta. 

Ta  proverai  si  come  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  allrui,  e  com'  h  dtiro  calle 
Lo  acendere  e  '1  salir  per  V  altroi  Male. 

E  quel  che  pid  ti  graveit  le  spalle, 
SariL  la  compa^ia  malvagia  e  scempia 
Con  la  qual  tu  cadrai  in  questa  yalle : 

Che  tutta  ingrata,  tutta  matta  ed  empia 
Si  farii  contra  te  :  ma  poco  appreaso 
Ella,  non  tu,  n'  avrti  rosea  la  tempia. 

Di  sua  beatialitate  il  auo  procewo 
Far&  la  pniova,  t\  ch*  a  te  fia  bello 
Averti  fatta  parte  per  te  stetsa" 

t  The  Roman  eagle.    These  are  the  arms  of  the  Scaligen  of  Varaw. 
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nooBted  with  the  crown,  and  which  shall  be  occupied  before  thou 
jomest  this  bridal  feast,  shall  be  seated  the  soul  of  the  great 
iieiury,  who  would  fain  set  Italy  right  before  she  is  prepared  for 
it*  The  blind  waywardness  of  which  ye  are  sick  renders  ye 
like  the  bantling  who,  while  he  is  dying  of  hunger,  kicks  away 
Ui  purse.  And  Rome  is  governed  by  one  that  cannot  walk  in 
tbe  same  path  with  such  a  man,  whatever  be  the  road.f  But 
God  will  not  long  endure  him.  He  will  be  thrust  down  into  the 
pit  with  Simon  Magus ;  and  his  feet,  when  he  arrives  there,  will 
thrnst  down  the  man  of  Alagna  still  lower. ":( 

In  the  form,  then,  of  a  white  rose  the  blessed  multitude  of  hu- 
mtn  souls  lay  manifest  before  the  eyes  of  the  poet ;  and  now  he 
obaerved,  that  the  winged  portion  of  the  blest,  the  angels,  who 
fiy  op  with  their  wings  nearer  to  Him  that  fills  them  with  love, 
came  to  and  fro  upon  the  rose  like  bees  ;  now  descending  into  its 
bosom,  now  streaming  back  to  the  source  of  their  afiection. 
Their  faces  were  all  fire,  their  wings  golden,  their  garmenta  whiter 
than  snow.  Whenever  they  descended  on  the  flower,  they  went 
from  fold  to  fold,  fanning  their  loins,  and  coinmunicating  the 
peace  and  ardour  which  they  gathered  as  they  gave.  Dante  be- 
held all,^-every  flight  and  action  of  the  whole  winged  multitude, 
--without  let  or  shadow  ;  for  he  stood  in  the  region  of  light  it- 
lelf^  and  light  has  no  obstacle  where  it  is  dcscr\'cdly  vouchsafed. 

**  Oil,"  cries  the  poet,  "  if  the  barbarians  that  came  from  the 
^rth  stood  dumb  with  amazement  to  behold  the  magnificence  of 
Rome,  thinking  they  saw  unearthly  greatness  in  the  Lateran, 
^hat  must  I  have  thought,  who  hod  thus  come  from  human  to 
divine,  from  time  to  eternity,  from  the  people  of  Florence  to 
^ings  just  and  sane  ?" 

Dante  stood,  without  a  wish  either  to  speak  or  to  hear.  He  felt 
lib  a  pilgrim  who  has  arrived  within  the  place  of  his  devotion, 

*  The  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  Danto*B  idol ;  at  the  close  of  whose 
Ixirfaiid  inefficient  appearance  in  Italy,  his  hopes  of  restoration  to  his  country 
**w  *t  an  end. 

t  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth.  Dante*s  enemy,  Boniface,  was  now  dead,  and 
^coQiM  in  Tartarus,  in  the  red-hot  tomb  wliicli  the  poet  had  prepared  for  him. 

\  Boniface  himself.  Pope  CIcmeut*s  rod-hot  feet  are  to  thrust  down  Pope 
^">>>&ce  into  a  gulf  still  hotter.  So  says  the  gentle  Beatrice  in  Heaven,  and 
■B^face  of  all  that  is  angelical ! 

12 
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and  who  looks  round  about  him,  hoping  some  day  to  relate  whit 
he  sees.  He  grazed  upwards  and  downwards,  and  on  every  aide 
round  about,  and  saw  movements  graceful  with  every  truth  of  in- 
nocence, and  faces  full  of  loving  persuasion,  rich  in  their  own 
smiles  and  in  the  light  of  the  smiles  of  others. 

Ue  turned  to  Beatrice,  but  she  was  gone ; — gone,  as  a  measeiip 
gcr  from  herself  told  him,  to  resume  her  seat  in  the  blessed  rose, 
which  the  messenger  accordingly  pointed  out.  She  sat  in  the 
third  circle  from  the  top,  as  fur  from  Dante  as  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  from  the  region  of  thunder  ;  and  yet  he  saw  her  as  plainly 
as  if  she  had  been  close  at  hand.  lie  addressed  words  to  her  of 
thanks  for  all  she  had  done  for  him,  and  a  hope  for  her  aiwifta"^ 
after  death  ;  and  she  looked  down  at  him  and  smiled. 

The  messenger  was  St.  Bernard.  He  bade  the  poet  lift  his 
eyes  higher ;  and  Duntc  beheld  the  Virgin  Mary  sitting  above 
the  rose,  in  the  centre  of  an  intense  redness  of  light,  like  another 
dawn.  Thousands  of  ungels  were  hanging  buoyant  around  her, 
each  having  its  own  distinct  splendour  and  adornment,  and  all 
were  singing,  and  expressing  heavenly  mirth  ;  and  she  smiled 
on  them  with  such  loveliness,  that  joy  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
blessed. 

At  Mary's  feet  was  sitting  Eve,  beautiful — she  that  opened  the 
wound  which  Mary  closed  ;  and  ut  the  feet  of  Eve  was  Rachel, 
with  Beatrice  ;  and  at  the  feet  of  Rachel  was  Sarah,  and  then 
Judith,  then  Rebecca,  then  Ruth,  ancestress  of  him  out  of  whose 
penitence  came  the  song  of  the  Miserere  ;*  and  so  other  Hebrew 
women,  down  all  the  gradations  of  the  flower,  dividing,  by  the 
line  which  they  made,  the  Christians  who  lived  before  Christ  from 
those  who  lived  after  ;  a  line  which,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rose,  was  answered  liy  a  similar  one  of  Founders  of  the  Church, 
at  the  top  of  whom  was  John  the  Baptist.  The  rose  also  was  di- 
vided horizontally  by  a  step  which  pnyeeted  beyond  the  others, 
and  underneath  which,  known  by  the  childishness  of  their  looks 
and  voices,  were  the  souls  of  such  as  were  t(X)  young  to  have  at- 
tained Heaven  by  assistance  of  good  works. 

St.  Bernard  then  directed  his  companion  to  look  again  at  the 

•  David. 
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Viigiiiy  and  gather  from  her  countenance  the  power  of  beholding 
the  hoe  of  Christ  as  God.  Her  aspect  was  flooded  with  gladness 
from  the  spirits  around  her ;  while  the  angel  who  had  descended 
to  her  on  earth  now  hailed  her  above  with  *<  Ave,  Maria  !"  sing- 
ing  till  the  whole  host  of  Heaven  joined  in  the  song.  St.  Bernard 
then  prayed  to  her  for  help  to  his  companion's  eyesight.  Bea- 
trice, with  others  of  the  blest,  was  seen  joining  in  the  prayer, 
tbeir  hands  stretched  upwards ;  and  the  Vii^in,  after  benignly 
looking  on  the  petitioners,  gazed  upwards  herself,  shewing  the 
way  with  her  own  eyes  to  the  still  greater  vision.  Dante  then 
looked  also,  and  beheld  what  he  had  no  words  to  speak,  or  memory 
to  endure. 

He  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  retaining  only  a  sense  of  sweetness 
that  ever  trickled  to  his  heart. 

Earnestly  praying  afterwards,  however,  that  grace  might  be  so 
far  vouchsafed  to  a  portion  of  his  recollection,  as  to  enable  him  to 
convey  to  his  fellow-creatures  ono  smallest  glimpse  of  the  glory 
of  what  he  saw,  his  ardour  was  so  emboldened  by  help  of  the  very 
mystery  at  whose  sight  he  must  have  perished  had  ho  faltered, 
^hat  his  eyes,  unblasted,  attained  to  a  perception  of  the  Sum  of 
Infinitude.  He  beheld,  concentrated  in  one  spot — written  in  one 
volume  of  Love — all  which  is  difliised,  and  can  become  the  sub- 
J^t  of  thought  and  study  throughout  the  universe — ^all  substance 
snd  accident  and  mode — all  so  compounded  that  they  become  one 
l^ght.  He  thought  he  beheld  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  one- 
otss  of  this  knot,  and  the  universality  of  all  which  it  implies ; 
^cause,  when  it  came  to  his  recollection,  his  heart  dilated,  and 
^  the  course  of  one  moment  he  felt  ages  of  impatience  to  speak 
of  it. 

But  thoughts  as  well  as  words  failed  him ;  and  though  ever  af- 
^rnards  he  could  no  more  cease  to  yearn  towards  it,  than  he 
<^ul(i  take  defect  for  completion,  or  separate  the  idea  of  happiness 
fn)m  the  wish  to  attain  it,  still  the  utmost  he  could  say  of  what 
he  remembered  would  fall  as  short  of  right  speech  as  the  sounds 
of  an  infant's  tongue  while  it  is  murmuring  over  the  nipple  ;  for 
the  more  he  had  looked  at  that  light,  the  more  he  found  in  it  to 
amaze  him,  so  that  his  brain  toiled  with  the  succession  of  the  as- 
^^hments.      He  saw,  in  the  deep  but  clear  self-subsistence, 
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three  circles  of  three  different  colours  of  the  same  breadth,  out 
of  them  reflecting  one  of  the  others  as  rainbow  does  rainbow, 
and  the  third  consisting  of  a  fire  equally  breathing  from  both.* 

O  eternal  Light !  thou  that  dwellest  in  thyself  alone,  thou  akne 
understandest  thyself,  and  art  by  thyself  understood,  and,  so  un- 
derstanding, thou  laughest  at  thyself,  and  lovest. 

The  second,  or  reflected  circle,  as  it  went  round,  seemed  to 
be  painted  by  its  own  colours  with  the  likeness  of  a  human  face.f 

But  how  this  was  done,  or  how  the  beholder  was  to  express  it, 
threw  his  mind  into  the  same  state  of  bewilderment  as  the  mathe- 
matician experiences  when  he  vainly  pores  over  the  circle  to  dis- 
cover the  principle  by  which  he  is  to  square  it. 

He  did,  however,  in  a  manner  discern  it.  A  flash  of  light  was 
vouchsafed  him  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  light  left  him  no  power 
to  impart  the  discernment ;  nor  did  he  feel  any  longer  impatient 
for  the  gifl.  Desire  became  absorbed  in  submission,  moving  i& 
as  smooth  unison  as  the  particles  of  a  wheel,  with  the  Lore 
that  is  the  mover  of  the  sun  and  the  stars4 

•  The  Trinity.  t  The  Incaniatioik 

X  In  the  Variorum  edition  of  Dante,  ut  sup.  vol.  iiL  p.  B45,  we  are  inform^ 
thai  a  gentleman  of  Naples,  the  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  de  Ceeare,  was  the  fiirt  to 
notice  (not  long  since,  I  presume)  the  curious  circumstance  of  Dante's  bavivf 
terminated  the  three  portions  of  his  poem  with  the  word  "  stars.**  He  thiols 
that  it  was  done  as  a  happy  augury  of  life  and  renown  to  the  snlgect.  t^ 
literal  intention,  however,  seems  to  have  been  to  shew  us,  how  all  his  vfix*'' 
tions  terminated. 
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Crtticiil  Notice  of  liio  Cife  atib  (Bkman. 


CRITICAL    NOTICE 


PULCrS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS. 


^LCT,  who  is  the  first  genuine  romantic  poet,  in  point  of  time, 
*ner  Dante,  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  the  juxtaposition,  like  farce 
*ner  tragedy ;  and  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  his  poem,  he  is  not 
^oly  what  he  seems,  but  follows  his  saturnine  countryman  with  a 
P^uliar  propriety  of  contrast,  much  of  his  liveliest  banter  being 
directed  against  the  absurdities  of  Dante's  theology.  But  hasty 
^  most  erroneous  would  be  the  conclusion  that  he  was  nothing 
^*Jt  a  banterer.  He  was  a  true  poet  of  the  mixed  order,  grave 
^  Well  as  gay ;  had  a  reflecting  mind,  a  susceptible  and  most 
^ectionate  heart ;  and  perhaps  was  never  more  in  earnest  than 
^^n  he  gave  vent  to  his  dislike  of  bigotr)-  in  his  most  laughable 
tallies. 

Luigi  Pulci,  son  of  Jacopo  Pulci  and  Brigida  de'  Bardi,  was 
^^a  noble  family,  so  ancient  as  to  be  supposed  to  have  come  from 
^^ce  into  Tuscany  with  his  hero  Charlemagne.  He  was  bom 
^  Florence  on  the  3d  of  December,  1431,  and  was  the  youngest 
^f  three  brothers,  all  possessed  of  a  poetical  vein,  though  it  did 
^  flow  with  equal  felicity.  Bernardo,  the  eldest,  was  the  ear- 
^^  translator  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  ;  and  Lucca  wrote  a 
'^niance  called  the  Ciriffo  Calvaneo,  and  is  commended  for  his 
"froic  Epistles.  Little  else  is  known  of  these  brothers  ;  and  not 
'^uch  more  of  Luigi  himself,  except  that  ho  married  a  lady  of 
^e  name  of  Lucrezia  degli  Albizzi ;  journeyed  in  Lombardy 
*^  elsewhere  ;  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Lorenzo 
^  Medici  and  his  literary  circle ;  and  apparently  led  a  life  the 
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n\G^  delightful  to  a  p06lp  always  meditating  same  tMnrrpottticir^ 
and  buried  in  his  wooda  ftlldr^rdens.     Nothing  i^  ktmwn  of  kMM 
latter  days.     An  lun published  work  oT  littW  cTf?iiit  (ZiH<4j  On  jMm 
Italian  Poets),  and  nn  earlier  printed  book,  wbioh*  fn^ooniiDi!  *o 
Tiraboschi,  is  of  not  nmch  groater  (Scardeone  De  Anti^uUduhwm^ 
VrhU  Patanna),  say  tfiiit  he  died  misM^nibly  in  Podoii,  tmd  mmM 
refysed  Christian  burial  on   occoiiiit  of  hia  im^ielicit.     U  it  i»c3rt 
improbable  that,  during  the  eclipse  of  the  lartuties  of  the  Mf«di^ 
family,  lifter  the  death  of  Loren7jo,  Puki  amy  liav«  piiit/ikt?ii  of 
Its  troubles  ;  ai^i  there  in  certumly  m?  Icn owing  how  Wdty  l»w  oi 
iheif  enemies  may  hov*^  trealod  bim  ;   1>ut  wiserablo  Mids  ait    » 
favourite  allegation  witli  theological  oppinent'*.     The  CalfioMii^ 
affirm  of  their  master,  the  burner  of  Servetua^  tbm  Ijo  dird  Ukm 
n>  Mmiil ;  but  1  have  seen  a  biography  in  Itmlian,  whicti  uttijboierf 
the  most  horrible  death-lM^,  not  onty  to  fhp  titrocioiis  Gto«i*«* 
but  to  the  genial  Luther,  calling  thmn  t>olh  Uto  gTeuU«Ml  rdlilos 
{gcrkratUsimi) ;  and  adding^  tliat  otie  of  iheiti  (I  fbrgtd  whidi* 
was  found  dashed  on  the  floor  of  hm  btdroom,  and  torn  Imh  6i*n 
Ihiib. 

Pulci  appears  to  hav©  b<«tu  slender  in  pefsan,  with  itmaU  if* 
and  a  ruddy  face.  1  gather  this  from  the  caricatun*  of  biia  ^ 
the  poetical  pa  per- war  carried  on  between  hlna  Kiid  hi«  fH(^ 
Matteo  Franco^  a  Florentine  oafion,  wiiieh  i«  imdrritamj  tn  b« 
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lit  enumerated  by  him  among  his  companions  in  a  very  spe- 
1  lad  oharacteristic  manner  in  his  poem  on  Hawking  {La  Cac- 
tti  Faleime)^  when,  calling  his  fellow-sportsmen  about  him, 
I  BttflBing  Luigi,  one  of  them'  says  that  he  has  strolled  into  a 
SUKmring  wood,  to  put  something  which  has  struck  his  fancy 

•  taooBet: 

"  <  Loigi  Pnlci  ov*  h,  che  non  a  aente  7* 
<  Egli  ae  n*  aiid6  dianzi  in  quel  boschetto, 
Cbe  qiulche  fantiima  ha  per  la  meote ; 
Voir  iL  fantasticar  fone  on  aoaetto.* " 

*<  And  where*B  Loigi  Pulci  7    I  saw  Atm." 
**  Oh,  in  the  wood  there.    Gone,  depend  upon  it. 

To  vent  mne  fancy  in  hiti  brain — aome  whim, 
That  will  not  let  him  net  till  it's  a  sonnet** 

•  letter  written  to  Lorenzo,  when  ^e  future  statesman,  then 
8  seventeenth  year,  was  making  himself  personally  acquaint- 
ith  the  courts  of  Italy,  Pulci  speaks  of  himself  as  struggling 
to  keep  down  the  poetic  propensity  in  his  friend's  absence, 
fou  were  with  me,"  he  says,  "  I  should  produce  heaps  of 
Hs  as  big  as  the  clubs  they  make  of  the  cherry-blossoms  for 
day.  I  ^m  always  muttering  some  verse  or  other  betwixt 
Jeth ;  but  I  say  to  myself,  *  My  Lorenzo  is  not  here — he 
is  my  only  hope  and  refuge  ;'  and  so  I  suppress  it."     Such 

first,  and  of  a  like  nature  are  the  latest  accounts  we  pos- 
>f  the  sequestered  though  companionable  poet.  He  prefer- 
ne  congenial  listener  who  understood  him,  to  twenty  critics 
rere  puzzled  with  the  vivacity  of  his  impulses.  Most  of  the 
ed  men  patronised  by  Lorenzo  probably  quarrelled  with  him 
count  of  it,  plaguing  him  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit,  though 
>re  friendly  guise,  as  the  Delia  Cruseans  and  others  afler- 
i  plagued  Tasso ;  so  he  banters  them  in  turn,  and  takes 
e  firom  their  critical  rules  and  common-places  in  the  larger 
gence  of  his  friend  Politian  and  the  laughiRg  wisdom  of 
izo. 

"  So  che  andar  dirtito  mi  biHOgna, 
Ch*  io  non  ci  mescolaasi  una  bugia, 
Che  questa  non  t  Btoria  da  menzogna  ; 
Che  come  k>  eeco  un  paaso  do  la  via, 


J7i.  rriAi 

Clii  gracchia,  clii  ripreudo,  e  chi  raiupogua : 
Ognun  poi  mi  riesce  la  paizim ; 
Tanto  ch'  eletto  bo  solitaria  Yitm, 
Che  la  tuiba  di  qaesii  h  infinita. 

La  mia  Accademia  nu  tempo,  o  mia  Grtimaaa«  ^ 

E  Ktata  yolentier  ne*  miei  bowhetti ; 
E  paoflsi  ben  voder  V  AfOrica  e  1*  Ama. : 
Vongon  le  Ninfe  con  lor  canestreUi, 
E  porianmi  o  narciso  o  colocasia ; 
E  cosl  f uggo  miile  urban  dispetti : 
Si  ch'  io  non  tomo  a*  vostri  Areopaghi, 
Gento  par  Bcmpre  di  mal  dicer  vaghL" 

**  I  know  I  ought  to  make  no  dereliction 

From  the  straight  path  to  this  aide  or  to  that ; 
I  know  the  story  I  relators  no  fiction, 

And  that  the  moment  that  I  quit  some  flat. 
Folks  are  all  puff,  and  blame,  and  contradiction. 

And  swear  I  never  know  what  I'd  be  at ; 
In  short,  such  crowds,  I  find,  can  mend  one's  pooiii» 
I  live  retired,  on  purpose  not  to  know  'em. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  ray  only  *  Academe,' 

My  sole  *  G3rmnasium,'  ara  my  woods  and  bowen ; 

Of  Afric  and  of  Asia  there  i  dream ; 

And  the  Nymplis  bring  me  baskets  full  of  floweia, 

Arums,  and  swoet  narcissus  from  the  stream ; 
And  thus  my  Muse  escapeth  your  towu-hours 

And  town-disdaius ;  and  I  eschew  your  bites. 

Judges  of  books,  grim  Areopagitcs." 

He  is  here  jesting,  as  Foscolo  has  observed,  on  the  academy  in- 
stituted by  Lorenzo  for  encouraging  the  Greek  language,  dottbt^ 
less  with  the  laughing  approbation  of  the  founder,  who  was  some- 
times not  a  little  troubled  himself  with  the  squabbles  of  his 
literati. 

Our  author  probably  had  good  reason  to  call  his  illustnous 
friend  his  "  refuge."  The  Morgante  Maggiore,  the  work  which 
has  rendered  the  name  of  Pulci  renowned,  was  an  attempt  to 
elevate  the  popular  and  homely  narrative  poetry  chanted  in  the 
streets  into  the  dignity  of  a  production  that  should  last.  The 
*age  was  in  a  state  of  transition  on  all  points.  The  dogmatic 
authority  of  the  schoolmen  in  matters  of  religion,  which  pre- 
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veiled  in  the  time  of  Dante,  had  come  to  nought  before  the  ad- 
^ce  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  the  indifference  of  the  court 
of  Rome.     The  Council  of  Trent,  as  Crescimbeni  advised  the 
cntjc^  had  not  then  settled  what  Christendom  was  to  belieye ; 
ud  men,  proyided  they  complied  with  forms,  and  admitted  cer- 
tain main  articles,  were  allowed  to  think,  and  even  in  great 
measure  talk,  as  they  pleased.     The  lovers  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
W^hy  took  the  opportunity  of  exalting  some  of  its  dreams  to  an 
influence,  which  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  threaten  Christian- 
ity itself,  and  which  in  fact  had  already  succeeded  in  affecting 
Christian  theology  to  an  extent  which  the  scomers  of  Paganism 
little  suspect.     Most  of  these  Helenists  pushed  their  admiration 
of  Greek  literature  to  an  excess.     They  were  opposed  by  the 
Virgilian  predilections  of  Pulci's  friend,  Politian,  who  had  never- 
tbeleas  universality  enough  to  sympathise  with  the  delight  the 
other  took  in  their  native  Tuscan,  and  its  liveliest  and  most  idio- 
niatic  effusions.     From  all  these  circumstances  in  combination 
*rose,  first,  Pulci's  determination  to  write  a  poem  of  a  mixed  or- 
<ler,  which  should  retain  for  him  the  ear  of  the  many,  and  at  the 
8^e  time  give  rise  to  a  poetry  of  romance  worthy  of  higher 
auditors ;  second,  his  banter  of  what  he  considered  unessential 
"^d  injurious  dogmas  of  belief,  in  favour  of  those  principles  of 
tlje  religion  of  charity  which  inflict  no  contradiction  on  the  heart 
*nd  understanding  ;  third,  the  trouble  which  seems  to  have  been 
?iven  him  by  critics,  "  sacred  and  profane,"  in  consequence  of 
these  originalities ;  and  lastly,  a  doubt  which  has  strangely  ex- 
isted with  some,  as  to  whetlicr  he  intended  to  write  a  serious  or 
•  comic  poem,  or  on  any  one  point  was  in  earnest  at  all.     One 
Writer  thinks  he  cannot  have  been  in  earnest,  because  he  opens 
tvery  c»into  with  some  pious  invocation  ;  another  asserts  that  the 
piety  itself  is  a  banter  ;  a  similar  critic  is  of  opinion,  that  to  mix 
levities  with  gravities  proves  the  gravities  to  have  been  nought, 
and  the  levities  all  in  all ;  a  fourth  allows  him  to  have  been  seri- 
ous in  hi.H  description  of  the  battle  of  Iloncosvallcs,  but  says  he 
was  laughing  in  all  the  rest  of  his  i>ooni ;  while  a  fifth  candidly 
gives  up  the  question,  as  one  of  those  puzzles  occasioned  by  the 
caprices  of  the  human  mind,  which  it  is  impossible  for  reasonable 
people  to  solve.     Even  Sismondi,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
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the  age  in  which  Puici  wrote,  and  who,  if  not  a  profband,  is  gen- 
erally an  acute  and  liberal  critic,  confesses  himself  to  be  thus 
confounded.  '*  Pulci,"  he  says,  *'  commences  all  his  cantos  by 
a  sacred  invocation ;  and  the  interests  of  religion  are  coniantly 
intermingled  with  the  adventures  of  his  story,  in  a  manner  capii- 
cious  and  little  instructive.  We  know  not  how  to  recanoile  this 
monkish  spirit  with  the  semi-pagan  character  of  society  under 
Lforenzo  di  Medici,  nor  whether  we  ought  to  accuse  Pulci  of 
gross  bigotry  or  of  profane  derision."*  Sismondi  did  not  coo- 
sider  that  the  lively  and  impassioned  people  of  the  south  take 
what  may  be  called  household.liberties  with  the  objects  of  their 
worship  greater  than  northerns  can  easily  conceive  ;  that  levity 
of  manner,  therefore,  does  not  always  imply  the  absence  of  the 
gravest  belief;  that,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  belief  may  be  as  grate 
on  some  points  as  light  on  others,  perhaps  the  more  so  for  thit 
reason  ;  and  that,  although  some  poems,  like  some  people,  are 
altogether  grave,  or  the  reverse,  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as 
tragi-comedy  both  in  the  world  itself  and  in  the  representations 
of  it.  A  jesting  writer  may  be  quite  as  much  in  earnest  when 
he  professes  to  be  so,  as  a  pleasant  companion  who  feels  for  bis 
own  or  for  other  people ^s  misfortunes,  and  who  is  perhaps  obliged 
to  affect  or  resort  to  his  very  pleas€uitry  sometimes,  because  he 
feels  more  acutely  than  the  gravest.  The  sources  of  tears  and 
smiles  lie  close  to,  ay  and  help  to  refine  one  another.  If  Dante 
had  been  capable  of  more  levity,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
less  melancholy  absturdities.     If  Rabelais  hud  been  able  to  weep 

*  LUeraiure  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Tliomas  Roecoe's  Tnunlatiun,  voL  ii. 
p.  54.  For  tlie  opinions  of  other  writers,  here  and  elsewhere  alluded  to,  tee 
Tiraboechi  (who  is  quite  frij|[hteued  at  him),  Storia  della  Poesia  Italiana,  ca,p- 
V.  sect.  25 ;  Gravina,  who  is  more  so,  Della  Rngion  Poetica  (quoted  in  Gin- 
gu6n^,  as  below) ;  Crescimbeni,  Commentari  Intorno  all*  latoria  della  Poeth, 
Slc.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3  (Mathias's  edition),  and  the  biograpliical  additions  to  the 
same  work,  4to,  Rome,  1710,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  151,  where  be  says  that  Pnki 
was  perhaps  the  "  modestest  and  most  temperate  writer"  of  his  age  (**  il  pid 
modesto  e  moderate") ;  G\ngu6n6,  Higtoire  Litteraire  d*Italie,  torn  iv.  p.214; 
Foscolo,  in  the  Quarterly  RevicWt  as  further  on  ;  Panizzi  on  the  RomoMtie 
Poetry  of  the  Italians,  ditto ;  Stobbing,  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,  second 
edition,  vol.  i. ;  and  the  first  volume  of  Iftoe«  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Men, 
in  Lardner*s  Cyclopedia. 
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as  well  as  to  laugh,  and  to  lore  as  veil  as  to  be  liocnbons.  he 
vould  have  bad  laith  and  therefiire  mppott  in  woom 
ad  not  hawe  been  obliged  to  place  the  ooDsmnmatiaoaf  aD  i 
a  t  wbe-boCde.  People's  evenr-dar  expeiiefioes  miglii  explain 
to  them  the  greatest  apparent  incoosiatencies  of  Pnlci's  nmse,  if 
Unt  itself  did  not  blind  them  to  the  fllastratka.  Was  nobodr 
eier  present  in  a  well-ordered  ^mflr.  vfaen  a  UtcIt  eonteraaiioa 
having  been  interropted  by  the  annoancement  of  dinner,  the  eons. 
pany,  after  listening  with  the  grealett  wrioosaess  to  a  grace  de- 
livered with  equal  serioosnes^  perbaps  by  a  dergrraan.  ir.wnied 
it  the  instant  aiierwards  in  all  its  gaiety,  with  the  first  ipoonfid 
of  soup  ?  Well,  the  sacred  inrocalioDs  at  the  beginning  of  Pol- 
ci's  cantos  were  compliances  <^  the  like  sort  with  a  cawtoni- 
They  were  recited  and  listened  to  just  as  grmvelT  at  I^orenzD  «fi 
Medici's  table ;  and  yet  neither  oompromiaed  die 
vne  at  all  associated  with  the  enjoynient  of  the  &re  that  < 
So  with  regard  to  the  intermixture  oi  grsTC  and  gay  throoglioiit 
tbe  poem.  How  many  campaigning  adrentures  IttTC  been  writ. 
ten  by  gallant  officers,  whose  animal  spirits  saw  ibod  fiir  gaietj 
in  half  the  circumstances  that  occurred,  and  who  could  crack  a 
jnt  and  a  helmet  perhaps  with  almost  equal  rivacity,  and  yet  be 
as  aerious  as  the  gravest  at  a  moment's  notice,  mourn  heartfly 
^er  the  deaths  of  their  friends,  and  shudder  with  indignation 
^  horror  at  the  outrages  committed  in  a  captured  city  ?  It  is 
tl)Q8  that  Pulci  writes,  full  no  less  of  feeling  than  of  whim  and 
Oiirth.  And  the  whole  honest  round  of  humanity  not  only  war- 
raots  his  plan,  but  in  the  twofold  sense  of  the  word  embraces  it. 

If  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to  shew  the  gravity  with 
^hich  our  author  addressed  himself  to  his  subject,  it  is  the  fact, 
i^ated  by  himself^  of  its  baring  been  recommended  to  him  by 
Lorenzo's  mother,  Lucrezia  TomabuonL  a  good  and  earnest  wo- 
man, herself  a  poetess,  who  wrote  a  number  of  sacred  narratives, 
lod  whose  virtues  he  more  than  once  records  with  the  greatest 
lespect  and  tenderness.     The  MarganU  crjnclurles  mith  an  ad- 
dress respecting  this  lady  to  the  Virgin,  and  with  a  hope  that  her 
« devout  and  sincere''  spirit  may  obtain  peace  for  liirii  in  Para- 
dise.    These  are  the  last  words  in  the  book.     Is  it  credible  that 
expressions  of  this  kind,  and  employed  on  such  an  oocaskm. 
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could  have  had  no  serious  meaning  ?  or  that  Lorenzo  lietened  to 
such  praises  of  his  mother  as  to  a  jest  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  making  allowance  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  Pulci  was  an  excellent  Christian^  His  orthodoiy,  it  ii 
true,  was  not  the  orthodoxy  of  the  times  of  Dante  or  St.  Dominks, 
nor  yet  of  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  His  opinions  respect- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  appear  to  have  been  more  like 
those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  than  of  Archdeacon  Travis.  And  as* 
suredly  he  agreed  with  Origen  respecting  eternal  punishnwot, 
rather  than  with  Calvin  and  Mr.  Tgplady.  But  a  man  may  ac- 
cord wilh  Newton,  and  yet  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  the 
<<  starry  spheres."  He  may  think,  witli  Origen,  that  God  in- 
tends all  his  creatures  to  bo  ultimately  happy,*  and  yet  be  ooo- 
sidered  as  loving  a  follower  of  Christ  as  a  '*  dealer  of  damnatioo 
roun^  the  land,"  or  tlie  burner  of  a  fellow-creature. 

Pulci  was  in  advance  of  his  time  on  more  subjects  than  one. 
He  pronoimced  the  existence  of  a  new  and  inhabited  world,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Columbus.f  He  made  the  conclusioo* 
doubtless,  as  Columbus  did,  from  the  speculations  of  more  scieii- 
tiilc  men,  and  the  rumours  of  seamen ;  but  how  rare  are  the 
minds  that  are  foremost  to  throw  aside  even  the  nKwt  innocent 
prejudices,  and  anticipate  the  enlargements  of  the  public  mind! 
How  many  also  are  calumniated  and  persecuted  for  so  doing* 
whose  memories,  for  the  same  identical  reason,  are  loved,  perhaps 
adored,  by  the  descendants  of  the  calumniators  !  In  a  public  li- 
brary, in  Pulci's  native  place,  is  preserved  a  little  withered  relic, 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  drawn  with  reverential 
complacency.  It  stands,  [)ointuig  upwards,  under  a  glass-case, 
looking  like  a  mysterious  bit  of  parchment ;  and  is  the  finger  of 
Galileo ;  of  that  Galileo,  whose  hand,  jwssessing  that  finger,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  tortured  by  the  Inquisition  for  writing 
what  every  one  now  believes.  He  was  certainly  persecuted  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition.  Milton  saw  and  visited  him  un- 
der the  restraint  of  that  scientific  body  in  his  own  house.  Yet 
Galileo  did  more  by  his  disclosures  of  the  stars  towards  elevating 


*  Canto  zxv.    The  passage  will  bo  fouud  in  the  present  volume, 
t  Id.    And  tliis  alsa 
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Orlando,  tho  champion  of  the  faith,  is  the  real  hero  of  it,  and 
Gan  the  anti-hero  or  vice.  Cliarlemogne,  the  reader  hardly 
need  be  told,  is  represented,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  very  difierent 
person  from  what  he  appears  in  history.  In  truth*  as  Ellis  and 
Panizzi  have  shewn,  he  is  either  an  cxatrgerolion  (still  misrepre- 
sented)  of  Charles  Martel,  the  Anmorioan  chioflan,  who  conquer- 
ed the  Saracens  at  Poictiers,  or  a  concretion  of  all  the  Charleses 
of  the  Carlovingian  race,  wise  and  simple,  potent  and  weak.* 

The  story  may  be  thus  briefly  told.  Orlando  quits  the  court 
of  Charlemagne  in  disgust,  but  is  always  ready  to  return  to  it 
when  the  emperor  needs  his  help.  The  best  Paladins  follow,  to 
seek  him.  He  meets  with  and  converts  the  giant  Morgante^ 
whose  aid  he  receives  in  many  adventures,  among  which  is  the 
taking  of  Babylon.  The  other  Paladins,  his  cousin  Rinaldo  es- 
pecially, have  their  separate  adventures,  all  nx>re  or  leas  mixed 
up  with  the  treacheries  and  thanklessness  of  Gan  (for  they  assist 
even  him),  and  the  provokhig  trust  reix)sed  in  him  by  Charle- 
magne ;  and  at  length  the  villain  crowns  his  infamy  by  luring 
Orlando  with  most  of  the  Paladins  into  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
whero  the  hero  himself  and  almost  all  his  companions  are  siain 
by  the  armies  of  Gan's  fellow-traitor,  Marsilius,  king  of  Spain. 
They  die,  however,  victorious ;  and  the  two  royal  and  noble  scoon- 
drcls,  by  a  piece  of  prosaical  justice  better  than  poetical,  are  defr 
patched  like  common  malefactors  with  a  halter.  - 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  pure  invention  in  the  whole  of  this  en- 
largement of  old  ballads  and  chronicles,  exce[)t  the  characters  of 
another  giant,  and  of  a  rebel  angel ;  for  even  Morgante's  history, 
though  told  in  a  very  dilferent  manner,  has  its  prototype  in  the 
fictions  of  the  pretended  archbishop.f     Tho  Paladins  are  well  dis- 

*  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetical  Romances,  vol.  ii.  p.  287 ; 
and  Panizzi'ti  Essay  on  the  Romantic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the  Italians,  in  lun 
edition  of  Boiardo  and  Arioeto,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

t  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni  et  Rolandi  Historia,  &c.  cap.  xviii.  p.  39  (Ciam- 
pi's  edition).  The  giant  in  Torpin  is  named  Femlcutus,  or  Fergus.  He  was 
of  the  race  of  Goliath,  liad  the  strength  of  forty  men,  and  was  twenty  cubits 
high.  During  the  suspension  of  a  mortal  combat  with  Orlando,  tliey  dtscoss 
tho  mj'steries  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  its  champion  explains  by  a  variety 
of  stmilefl  and  the  most  beautiful  beggings  of  the  question ;  after  which  the 
giaut  stakes  the  credit  of  their  respective  beliefs  on  the  event  of  their  eiicoanter. 
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inguished  from  one  another ;  Orlando  as  foremost  alike  in  prow. 
m  and  magnanimity,  Rinaldo  by  his  vehemence,  Ricciardetto  by 
lis  amours,  Astolfb  by  an  ostentatious  rashness  and  self-commit- 
al ;  but  in  all  these  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
he  author *s  hand.  Neither  does  the  poem  exhibit  any  prevailing 
brce  of  imagery,  or  of  expression,  apait  from  popular  idiomatic 
)hraseology ;  stQl  less,  though  it  has  plenty  of  infernal  magic, 
bes  it  present  us  with  any  magical  enchantments  of  the  alluring 
wder,  as  in  Ariosto ;  or  with  love  stories  as  good  as  Boiardo's,  or 
even  with  any  of  the  luxuries  of  landscape  and  description  that 
are  to  be  found  in  both  of  those  poets ;  albeit,  in  the  fourteenth 
caoto,  there  is  a  long  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tioo,  which  a  lady  has  worked  for  Rinaldo  on  a  pavilion  of  silk 
and  gold. 

To  these  negative  faults  must  be  added  the  positive  ones  of  too 
loany  trifling,  unconnected,  and  uninteresting  incidents  (at  least 
to  readers  who  cannot  taste  the  flavour  of  the  racy  Tuscan 
idiom) ;  great  occasional  prolixity,  even  in  the  best  as  well  as 
^orst  passages,  not  excepting  Orlando's  dying  speeches  ;  harsh- 
iH!8g  in  spite  of  his  fluency  (according  to  Foscolo),  and  even  bad 
gfammar ;  too  many  low  or  over-familiar  forms  of  speech  (so 
^  graver  critics  allege,  though,  perhaps,  from  want  of  animal 
'pints  or  a  more  comprehensive  discernment)  ;  and  lastly  (to  say 
"tothing  of  the  question  as  to  the  gravity  or  levity  of  the  theol- 
9P}'),  the  strange  exhibition  of  whole  successive  stanzas,  contain- 
^  as  many  questions  or  aflirmations  as  lines,  and  commencing 
each  line  with  the  same  words.  They  meet  the  eye  like  palisa- 
4)es,  or  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  turn  truth  and  pathos  itself  into  a 
jest.  They  were  most  likely  imitated  from  the  popular  ballads, 
rhc  following  is  the  order  of  words  in  which  a  young  lady  thinks 
'A  to  complain  of  a  desert,  into  which  she  has  been  carried  away 
)y  a  giant.  After  seven  initiatory  0*s  addressed  to  her  friends 
md  to  life  in  general,  she  changes  the  key  into  E  : 


'  ET  qnesta  la  rata  patria  dov*  io  nacqui? 
E  qiiesto  il  mio  palagio  o  '1  mio  castcllo  7 
E  questo  il  uido  ov'  alcun  tempo  giacqui  7 
E  questo  il  padre  e  M  mio  dolce  fratello? 
13 
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E"  quento  il  popol  dov'  io  tanto  piaoqni  T 
E'  quMto  il  regno  giiuto  antico  e  boUo  ? 
E'  qoesto  il  porto  do  la  nila  salute  7 
ET  queato  il  premio  d*  ogiii  mia  Tiituto  ? 

Ovo  loii  or  Ic  mic  {rarpuree  Tcate? 
Ove  fon  or  le  g«iuine  e  le  ricchene  ? 
Ove  son  or  f^H  lo  nottume  feste  ? 
Ove  ion  or  lo  mie  delicatezze  7 
Ove  fton  or  le  mie  compagne  oneate  7 
Ove  flou  or  le  fug^e  doIcezze7 
Ove  son  or  le  dainigelle  mie? 
Ovo  ion,  dice?  oni6,  non  eon  gilt  quio.*** 

Is  this  the  conntry,  then,  where  I  was  bom? 
Is  this  iny  palace,  and  my  castle  this  7 
Ih  thiH  the  noKt  I  woke  in,  every  mom  7 
Is  tliis  my  fathcr*s  and  my  brotlier^s  kiss  7 
Is  this  the  laud  they  hred  me  to  adorn  7 
Is  this  the  good  old  Imwor  of  all  my  bliss? 
Is  this  the  haven  of  my  yonth  and  beauty  7 
Ih  this  the  sure  reward  of  oil  my  duty  7 

Whrro  now  are  all  my  wunlroboe  and  their  trcasores? 
Where  now  are  all  my  riches  and  my  rights? 
Whero  now  are  uU  the  midnijrht  f«vists  and  measures? 
Where  now  aRt  all  the  delicate  delights? 
Where  now  are  all  the  partners  of  my  pleasures  ? 
Wliero  now  arc  ull  the  sweets  of  sounds  and  sighta  ? 
Where  now  are  all  my  maideiLs  ever  near  ? 
Where,  do  I  say  ?     Alas,  alus,  not  here ! 

There  arc  seven  more  "  where  iiows,"  inelutliiig  love 
"  prolFercHl  huslximls/'   antl  "  ronuincos,"  and  ending  wi 
startling  question  and  answer, — the  counterpoint  of  the 
close, — 

"  Ovo  son  r  nspre  solve  e  i  lupi  adosso 
E  ijjli  or.^i,  e  i  draghi,  e  i  tigri  ?     Son  qui  pressa" 

Where  now  arc  all  the  woods  and  forests  droar, 
Wolves,  tigers,  boars,  and  dragons  ?     xVlas,  hero ! 

These  are  all    very  natural  tlimifrlits,  and  such,  no  do 
would  actually  pass  through  thu  luiiid  of  the  young  laily, 

♦  Canto  xix.  st.  :2l. 
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candour  of  desolation  ;  but  the  mechanical  iteration  of  her  mode 
of  putting  them  renders  them  irresistibly  ludicrous.  It  reminds 
08  of  the  wager  laid  by  the  poor  queen  in  the  play  of  Richard 
tk  Secondy  when  she  overhears  the  discourse  of  the  gardene/: 

"  My  wretchedneM  ufHo  a  roto  ofpm»i 
Theyll  taUc  of  state." 

Did  Pulci  expect  his  friend  Lorenzo  to  keep  a  grave  face  during 
the  recital  of  these  passages  ?  Or  did  he  flatter  himself  that  the 
comprehensive  mind  of  his  hearer  could  at  one  and  the  same 
tune  be  amused  with  the  banter  of  some  old  song  and  the  pathos 
of  the  new  one  ?* 

*  When  a  proper  ii,anie  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the  tautology,  tlie  look  is 
■tin  more  extraordinary.  Orlando  is  remonstrating  with  Rinaldo  on  his  being 
'"■Mwnably  m  love : 

"  Ov*  h,  Rinaldo,  la  tua  gagliardia? 
Ov*  h,  Rinaldo,  il  tuo  sommo  potere  7 
Ov*  h,  Rinaldo,  il  tuo  senno  di  pria  7 
Ov*  6,  Rinaldo,  il  tuo  antivedere  ? 
Or*  bf  Rinaldo,  la  tua  fantasia  7 
Ov*  d,  Rinaldo,  1*  arme  e  M  tuo  destriere  7 
Ov*  d,  Rinaldo,  la  tua  gloria  e  fama7 
Ov*  6,  Rinaldo,  il  tuo  core  7  a  la  dama." 

Canto  xvi.  st  50. 

Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  is  thy  gagliardize  7 
Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  is  thy  might  indeed  7 
Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  thy  repute  for  wise  7 
Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  thy  sagacious  heed  7 
Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  thy  free-thoughted  eyes  7 
Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  thy  good  arms  and  steed  7 
Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  thy  renown  and  glory  7 
Oh  where,  Rinaldo,  thou  7 — In  a  love-story. 

^  incevant  repetition  of  the  names  in  the  burdens  of  modem  songs  is  hardly 
■0  bad  as  this.  The  single  line  questions  and  answers  in  the  Greek  drama 
were  nothing  to  it  Yet  there  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  play  upon  words  in 
canto  xxiiL  st  49,  consisting  of  the  description  of  a  hermitage.  It  is  the  only 
one  (^  the  kind  which  I  remember  in  the  poem,  and  would  have  driven  some 
<f  oar  old  hunters  after  aUitcration  mad  with  envy : — 

La  cusa  cota  parea  hretta  e  bntttUf 
Vinia  dal  rento ;  c  la  natla  e  la  notte 
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The  want  both  of  good  love-episodes  and  of  descriptioiu  of 
external  nature^  in  the  Morganiey  is  remarkable  ;  for  Puld'i  ten- 
derness of  heart  is  constantly  manifest,  and  he  describes  lumsdf 
as  being  almost  absorbed  in  his  woods.  That  he  understood  hn 
well  in  all  its  force  and  delicacy  is  apparent  from  a  passage  con- 
nected with  this  pavilion.  The  fair  embroiderer,  in  presenting  it 
to  her  idol  Rinaldo,  undervalues  it  as  a  gifl  which  his  great  heart, 
nevertheless,  will  not  disdain  to  accept ;  adding,  with  the  tme 
lavishment  of  the  passion,  that  *^  she  wishes  she  could  give  hiffl 
the  sun ;"  and  that  if  she  wore  to  say,  after  all,  that  it  was  her 
own  hands  which  had  worked  the  pavilion,  she  sliould  be  wrongf 
for  Love  himself  did  it.  Rinaldo  wishes  to  thank  her,  but  is  s) 
struck  with  her  magnificence  and  affection,  that  the  words  die  oo 
his  lips.  The  way  also  in  which  another  of  these  loving  ad- 
mirers of  Paladins  conceives  her  affection  for  one  of  them,  and 
persuades  a  vehemently  hostile  suitor  quietly  to  withdraw  his 
claims  by  presenting  him  with  a  ring  and  a  graceful  speech,  is  io 

Stilla  le  9telle,  cW  a  tetto  era  tutto  : 
Del  pane  appena  ne  dette  iaJ  dotte  : 
Pere  avea  pure,  e  qualche  fratta  frutta  ; 
E  Bvina  e  svena  di  hoito  una  botte  : 
PoMcia  per  pesci  lasche  prese  a  V  eaca  : 
Ma  il  letto  allotta  a  X^fraaca  fafreaca.** 

This  holy  hole  was  a  vile  ^Ain-built  thing, 

Blown  by  the  blaat  ;  the  night  nought  else  o*erhead 

But  ataring  atara  the  rude  roof  entering  ; 

Their  aup  of  aupper  was  no  apUndid  apread; 

Poor  peara  their  fare,  and  8uch-/iA:«  libelling 

Of  quantum  sulT. ; — their  butt  all  hut ; — bad  bread; — 

AJlaah  of  Jiah  instead  oi  fluah  ot  flesh  ; 

Their  bed  vifriak  al-freaco,  freezing  freah. 

Really,  if  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  other  serioiu  and  exquisite  gentlemen  had  not 
somotimcs  taken  a  positively  grave  interest  in  the  like  pasUmes  of  paronomaaa, 
one  should  hardly  conceive  it  possible  to  meet  with  them  even  in  tragi-comedy. 
Did  Pulci  find  these  also  in  his  ballad- authorities  ?  If  his  Greek-loving  critici 
made  objections  here,  they  had  the  advantage  of  him  :  unless  indeed  they  too, 
in  their  Alexandrian  predilections,  had  a  sneaking  regard  for  certain  shapings 
of  verse  into  altars  and  hatchets,  such  as  have  been  charged  upon  TheocritoB 
himself,  and  which  might  bo  supposed  to  warrant  any  other  conceit  on  occa- 
siou. 
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a  taste  as  high  as  any  thing  in  Boiardo,  and  superior  to  the  more 
animftl  passion  of  the  love  in  their  great  successor.*  Yet  the 
tenderness  of  Pulci  rather  shews  itself  in  the  friendship  of  the 
Paladins  for  one  another,  and  in  perpetual  little  escapes  of  gene* 
lous  and  afl^ctionate  impulse.  This  is  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  the  Morganie.  The  first  adventure  in  the  book  is  Orlando's 
encounter  with  three  giants  in  behalf  of  a  good  abbot,  in  wbooi 
he  discovers  a  kinsman  ;  and  this  goodness  and  relationship  com- 
bined move  the  Achilles  of  Christendom  to  tears.  Morganie,  one 
of  these  giants,  who  is  converted,  becomes  a  sort  of  squire  to  his 
conqueror,  and  takes  such  a  liking  to  him,  that,  seeing  him  one 
day  deliver  himself  not  without  peril  out  of  the  clutches  of  a 
devH,  he  longs  to  go  and  set  free  the  whole  of  the  cAher  world 
from  devils.  Indeed  there  is  no  end  to  his  affection  ior  him.  Ri- 
iialdo  and  other  Paladins,  meantime,  cannot  rest  till  they  have 
8€t  out  in  search  of  Orlando.  They  never  meet  or  part  with 
^m  without  manifesting  a  tenderness  proportionate  to  their  valour, 
^the  old  Homeric  candour  of  emotion.  The  devil  A.slitarr/th 
himself,  who  is  a  great  and  proud  devil,  assurr-s  Rinaldci,  for 
*hom  he  has  conceived  a  regard,  that  thi-re  is  good  feeling  (gen- 
^^cza)  even  in  hell ;  and  Rinaldo,  not  to  hurt  the  fe^.-ling,  an- 
^'crs  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  it,  or  of  the  capability  of  ••  friend- 
^^"p"'  in  tliat  quarter  ;  and  he  says  he  is  as  ••  sorrj*  to  part  with 
him  as  with  a  brother."  The  passage  will  bo  found  in  our  ab- 
^^t.  There  are  no  such  devils  as  these  in  Dante ;  though 
'Hilton  has  something  like  them  : 

**  Devil  with  devil  danui'd 
Finn  coDCord  holds :  men  only  di«agn«.'' 

It  is  supposed  that  the  character  of  Ashtaroth,  which  is  a  very 

*  Sec,  in  the  original,  the  itory  of  Meridiana,  canto  viL  King  MaoCrvdouio 
hai  come  in  loving  hostility  againrt  her  to  endeavour  to  win  h^.r  aiK-ctioii  by 
hii  prowess^  He  finds  her  assisted  by  the  Paladins,  and  engaged  by  her  own 
hcvt  to  Uliviero  ;  and  in  the  d<^9pair  of  his  discomfiture,  expresses  a  wish  to 
^  by  her  hand.  Meridiana,  with  graceful  pity,  begs  liis  acceptance  of  a 
i*»el,  and  recommends  him  to  go  home  with  his  army ;  to  wliich  he  griev- 
»glT  coDsents.  This  indeed  is  beautiful ;  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  given 
^  abitract  of  it,  as  a  q»ecinien  of  what  Pnlci  ooold  have  done  in  this  way,  had 
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new  and  extraordinary  one,  and  does  great  hcmour  to  the  darioj 
goodness  of  Sulci's  imagination,  was  not  lost  upon  BfiltoOi  wh 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  poem,  but  expressly  intimrtB 
the  pleasure  he  took  in  it.*  Rinaldo  advises  this  devil,  as  Bum 
did  Lucifer,  to  *'  take  a  thought  and  mend."  Ashtaroth,  wh 
had  been  a  seraph,  takes  no  notice  of  the  advice,  except  with 
waving  of  the  recollection  of  happier  times.  He  bids  the  her 
farewell,  and  says  he  has  only  to  summon  him  in  order  to  reoeiv* 
his  aid.  This  retention  of  a  sense  of  his  former  angelical  dig 
nity  has  been  noticed  by  Foscolo  and  Panizzi,  the  two  bee 
writers  on  these  Italian  poems.f  A  Calvinist  would  call  the  es 
pression  of  the  sympathy  '*  hardened."  A  humanist  knows  it  tc 
be  the  result  of  a  spirit  exquisitely  softened.  An  unbounded  teo< 
demess  is  the  secret  of  all  that  is  l)eautiful  in  the  serious  poitioo 
of  our  author's  genius.  Orlando's  good-natured  giant  weep 
even  for  the  death  of  the  scoundrel  Margutte  ;  and  the  avful 
hero  himself,  at  whose  death  nature  is  convulsed  and  the  beir- 
ens  open,  begs  his  dying  horse  to  forgive  him  if  ever  he  hw 
wronged  it. 

A  charm  of  another  sort  in  Pulei,  and  yet  in  most  instances, 
perhaps,  owing  the  best  part  of  its  charmingness  to  its  being 
connected  with  the  same  fueling,  is  his  wit.  Foscolo,  it  is  tnie, 
says  it  is,  in  general,  more  severe  than  refined  ;  and  it  is  perilous 

*  "  Pcrba}is  it  wats  from  that  same  politic  drift  that  tlie  devil  whipt  St  J** 
rome  iu  a  teuton  dream  for  reading  Cicero  ;  or  olao  it  was  a  fantasm  bred  by 
tlie  fever  which  had  then  f«eized  him.  For  had  an  angel  been  hia  diaeipliiMi'i 
unless  it  were  for  dwelling  too  much  npon  Ciccronianisms,  and  had  chaitiiMl 
the  reading  and  not  the  vanity,  it  had  been  plainly  partial ;  firat  to  correct  bifl 
for  grave  Cicero,  and  not  for  scurrile  Plautus,  whom  he  confeosee  to  have  bed 
rcaduig  not  long  before  ;  next,  to  correct  him  only,  and  let  so  many  more  •& 
cieut  fatheri  wax  old  in  thoste  pleasant  and  florid  studies  without  the  ladi  €i 
such  a  tutoring  ap}>arition ;  insomuch  that  BasiL  teaches  how  some  good  m 
may  be  made  of  Margitcs,  a  sportfiU  poem,  not  now  extant,  writ  by  Homn 
and  why  not  then  of  Morgante*  an  Italian  romance  much  to  the  same  pn 
pose  ?*' — Areopagitiea,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printinf^,  Tv» 
Works,  folio,  1G97,  p.  378.  I  quote  the  passage  as  extracted  by  Mr.  Mef 
vale  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Oriando  in  Roncesvalles,'* — Poems,  vol.  iL  p.  41. 

t  Ut  sup.  p.  32t2.  Foscolo's  remark  is  to  be  found  iu  his  admirable  aitid 
on  the  Narrative  and  Romantic  Poems  of  the  Italians,  in  the  Quarterly  R* 
mew,  vol.  xxi.  p.  535. 
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to  differ  with  such  a  critic  on  such  a  point ;  for  much  of  it,  un. 
fintunately,  is  lost  to  a  foreign  reader,  in  consequence  of  its  de- 
pendance  on  the  piquant  old  Tuscan  idiom,  and  on  popular  say- 
ings and  allusions.     Yet  I  should  think  it  impossible  for  Pulci  in 
general  to  be  severe  at  the  expense  of  some  more  agreeable  qual- 
ity ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  portion  of  his  wit  most  obvious  to  a 
foreigner  may  claim,  if  not  to  have  originated,  at  least  to  have 
been  very  like  the  style  of  one  who  was  among  its  declared  ad- 
mirers,— and  who  was  a  very  polished  writer, — ^Voltaire.     It  con- 
B8t8  in  treating  an  absurdity  with  an  air  as  if  it  were  none ;  or 
tt  if  it  had  been  a  pure  matter  of  course,  erroneously  mistaken 
for  an  absurdity.     Thus  the  good  abbot,  whose  monastery  is 
blockaded  by  the  giants  (for  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter roust  be  borne  in  mind),  after  observing  that  the  ancient 
tohers  in  the  desert  had  not  only  locusts  to  eat,  but  manna,  which 
be  bas  no  doubt  was  rained  down  on  purpose  from  heaven,  la- 
"ients  that  the  "  relishes"  provided  for  himself  and  his  brethren 
^Id  have  consisted  of  "showers  of  stones."      The  stones, 
^bile  the  abbot  is  speaking,  come  thundering  down,  and  he  ex- 
claims, "  For  Grod's  sake,  knight,  come  in,  for  the  maima  is  fall- 
^  I"    This  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  DicUonnaire  Philoso- 
P^que.    So  when  Margutte  is  asked  what  he  believes  in,  and  says 
^  believes  in  "  neither  black  nor  blue,"  but  in  a  good  capon, 
**  whether  roast  or  boiled,"  the  reader  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
Voltaire's  Traveller,  ScarmentndOy  who,  when  he  is  desired  by 
the  Tartars  to  declare  which  of  their  two  parties  he  is  for,  the 
party  of  the  black-mutton  or  the  white-mutton,  answers,  that  the 
digh  is  "equally  indifferent  to  him^ provided  it  is  tender."     Vol- 
taire, however,  does  injustice  to  Pulci,  when  he  pretends  that  in 
matters  of  belief  he  is  like  himself, — a  mere  scoffer.     The  friend 
of  Lucrezia  Tomabuoni  has  evidently  the  tenderest  veneration 
for  all  that  is  good  and  lovely  in  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  what- 
ever liberties  he  might  have  allowed  himself  in  professed  extrav* 
aganxas,  when  an  age  without  Church-authority  encouraged  them, 
and  a  reverend  canon  could  take  part  in  those  (it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged) unseemly  "  high  jinks,"  he  never,  in  the  Morgante, 
when  speaking  in  his  own  person,  and  not  in  that  of  the  worst 
characters,  intimates  disrespect  towards  any  opinion  which  he  did 
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not  hold  to  be  irrelevant  to  a  right  faith.  It  Is  observable  tbit 
his  freest  expressions  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  giant  Maigutte, 
the  lowest  of  these  characters,  who  is  an  invention  of  the  autbor't» 
and  a  most  extraordinary  personage.  He  is  the  first  unmitigated 
blackguard  in  fiction,  and  is  the  greatest  as  well  as  first  Pulci 
is  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  to  have  designed  him  as  a 
caricature  of  some  real  person ;  for  Margutte  is  a  Greek  who,  in 
point  of  morals,  has  been  horribly  brought  up,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  refugees  in  Italy  were  greatly  disliked  for  the  cynieigm 
of  their  manners  and  the  grossness  of  their  lives.  Margutte  is  a 
glutton,  a  drunkard,  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  a  blasphemer.  He  boastB 
of  having  every  vice,  and  no  virtue  except  fidelity ;  which  is 
meant  to  reconcile  Morgante  to  his  company  ;  but  though  the  lat- 
ter endures  and  even  likes  it  for  his  amusement,  he  gives  him  to 
understand  that  he  looks  on  his  fidelity  as  only  securable  by  the 
bastinado,  and  makes  him  the  subject  of  his  practical  jokes.  The 
respectable  giant  Morgante  dies  of  the  bite  of  a  crab,  as  if  to 
shew  on  what  trivial  chances  depends  the  life  of  the  strongest. 
Margutte  laughs  himself  to  death  at  sight  of  a  monkey  putting 
his  boots  on  and  olf;  as  though  the  good-natured  poet  meant  at 
once  to  express  his  contempt  of  a  merely  and  grossly  anti-serious 
mode  of  existence,  and  his  consideration,  nevertheless,  towaids 
the  poor  selfish  wretch  who  had  had  no  better  training. 

To  tins  wit  and  this  pathos  let  the  reader  add  a  style  of  sing^' 
lar  ease  and  fluency, — rhymes  often  the  most  unexpected,  but 
never  at  a  loss, — a  purity  of  Tuscan  acknowledged  by  everf 
body,  and  ranking  him  among  the  authorities  of  the  language, — 
and  a  modesty  in  speaking  of  his  own  pretensions  equalled  only 
by  his  enthusiastic  extol ments  of  genius  in  others ;  and  the  read- 
er has  before  him  the  lively  and  affecting,  hopeful,  charitable, 
large-hearted  Luigi  Pulci,  the  precursor,  and  in  some  respects 
exemplar,  of  Ariosto,  and,  in  Milton's  opinion,  a  poet  worth  read- 
ing for  the  '<  good  use"  that  may  be  made  of  him.  It  has  been 
strangely  supposed  that  his  friend  Politian,  and  Ficino  tlie  Platon- 
ist,  not  merely  helped  him  with  their  books  (as  he  takes  a  pride  in 
telling  us),  but  wrote  a  good  deal  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Mor- 
gante, particularly  the  speculations  in  matters  of  opinion.  As  if 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  style)  a  man  of  genius,  how. 
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ever  Inrely,  did  not  go  tliioiigii  the  gnweA  reflectians  in  the 
eooiie  of  his  lifi),  or  could  not  enter  into  any  theological  or  met- 
ipiiyscal  question,  to  which  he  chose  to  direct  his  attention. 
AbubiI  spirits  themselYes  are  too  often  hut  a  counterbalance  to 
^  most  thoughtful  melancholy ;  and  one  fit  of  jaundice  or  hyp. 
oehondria  might  have  onabled  the  poet  to  see  more  visions  of  the 
unknown  and  the  inscrutable  in  a  single  day,  than  peihaps  ever 
oSeied  the  imagination  of  the  elegant  Latin  scholar,  or  CTen  the 
Wple  of  Plato. 


HUMOURS   OF   6IAM8. 


flUMOUBS  OF   GIANTS. 


Twelve  Paladins  had  the  Emperor  Chariemagne  in  his  oomt ; 
^^  the  most  wise  and  famous  of  them  was  Orlando.  It  is  of 
^^  I  am  about  to  speak,  and  of  his  friend  Morgante,  and  d  Gan 
^  traitor,  who  beguiled  him  to  his  death  in  Roncesvalles,  wbeie 
^  sounded  his  horn  so  mightily  after  the  ddorous  rout. 

It  was  Easter,  and  Charles  had  all  his  court  with  him  in  Paris, 
Kiting  high  feast  and  triumph.  There  was  Orlando,  the  first 
^inong  them,  and  Ogier  the  Dane,  and  Astolfo  the  Englishman, 
*nd  Ansuigi ;  and  there  came  Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Ulivie- 
^  &Dd  the  gentle  Berlinghieri  ;  and  there  was  also  Avolio  ani 
Avino,  and  Otho  of  Normandy,  and  Richard,  and  the  wise  Namo, 
^  the  aged  Salomon,  and  Walter  of  Monliooe,  ani  Baldwin 
^bo  was  the  son  of  the  wretched  Gan.  The  good  emperor  was 
^  happy,  and  oflentimes  fairly  groaned  for  joy  at  seeing  all  his 
Paladins  tc^ther. 

But  Fortune  stands  watching  in  secret  to  baffle  our  designs. 
While  Charles  was  thus  hugging  himself  with  delight,  Orlandrj 
Rovemed  every  thing  at  court,  and  this  made  Gan  burst  witli 
^^ ;  90  that  he  began  one  day  talking  with  Charles  afier  the 
Wowing  manner : — "  Are  we  always  to  have  OrlanrJo  for  our 
'^^aster  ?  I  have  thought  of  speaking  to  you  about  it  a  thousand 
^unes.  Orlando  has  a  great  deal  too  much  prcfsumption.  Here 
^^  we,  counts,  dukes,  and  kings,  at  your  service,  but  wA  at  his ; 
•^  we  have  resolved  not  to  be  governed  any  longer  by  one  so 
'Duch  younger  than  ourselves.  You  began  in  Aspramont  to  give 
■^  to  understand  how  valiant  he  was,  and  that  he  did  great 
^^iings  at  that  fountain  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good 
^rard,  I  know  very  well  where  the  victory  would  have  been. 
'^  truth  is,  he  has  an  eye  upon  the  crown.     This,  Charles,  is 
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^  .^ 

the  worthy  who  has  deserved  so  much !  All  your  generals  tf0 
afHicted  at  it.  As  for  me,  I  shall  repass  those  mountains  OfS' 
which  I  came  to  you  with  seventy-two  counts.  Do  you  take  UiB 
for  a  Mars  V* 

Orlando  happened  to  hear  these  words  as  he  sat  ^Mirt,  and  it 
displeased  him  with  the  lord  of  Pontiers  that  he  should  speak  ao^ 
but  much  more  that  Charles  should  believe  him.  He  would  htfB 
killed  Gan,  if  Ulivioro  had  not  prevented  him  and  taken  kii 
sword  out  of  his  hand ;  nay,  he  would  have  killed  Charlemagne) 
but  at  last  he  went  from  Paris  by  himself,  raging  with  soom  and 
grief.  He  borrowed,  as  he  went,  of  Ermillina  the  wife  of  Ogier, 
the  Dane's  sword  Cortana  and  his  horse  Rondel,  and  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Brava.  His  wife,  Alda  the  Fair,  hastened  to  em- 
brace him ;  but  while  she  was  saying,  "  Welcome,  my  Orlando^'' 
he  was  going  to  strike  her  with  his  sword,  for  his  head  was  !»- 
wildered,  and  ho  took  her  for  the  traitor.  The  fair  Alda  manel- 
led  greatly,  but  Orlando  recollected  himself,  and  she  took  hold  of 
the  bridle,  and  ho  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  told  her  all  that  had 
passed,  and  rested  himself  with  her  for  some  days. 

He  then  took  his  leave,  being  still  carried  away  by  his  diadaiOf 
and  resolved  to  pass  over  into  Heatlicndom  ;  and  as  he  rode,  be 
thought,  every  step  of  the  way,  of  Uie  traitor  Gan  ;  and  so,  riding 
on  wherever  the  road  took  him,  he  reached  the  confines  between 
the  Christian  countries  and  the  Pagan,  and  came  upon  an  abbej} 
situate  in  a  dark  place  in  a  desert. 

Now  above  the  abbey  was  a  great  mountain,  inhabited  by  thiee 
fierce  giants,  one  of  whom  was  named  Possamonte,  another  Ala- 
bastro,  and  the  third  Morguntc  ;  and  these  giants  used  to  disturb 
the  abbey  by  throwing  things  down  upon^it  from  the  mountain 
with  slings,  so  that  the  poor  little  monks  could  not  go  out  to  fetcb 
wood  or  water.  Orlando  knocked,  but  nobody  would  open  till 
the  abbot  was  spoken  to.  At  last  the  abbot  canic  himself,  anil 
opening  the  door  bade  him  welcome.  The  good  man  told  hiff 
the  reason  of  the  delay,  and  said  tiiat  since  the  arrival  of  the 
giants  they  had  been  so  perplexed  that  they  did  not  know  wbai 
to  do.  "  Our  ancient  fathers  in  the  desert,"  quoth  he,  "  weft 
rewarded  according  to  their  holiness.  It  is  not  to  be  suppoe*^ 
tliat  they  lived  only  upon  locusts  -,  doubtless,  it  also  ruined  roaD' 
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u  upoD  them  from  heaven ;  but  here  one  is  regaled  with  stones, 

wliich  the  giants  pour  on  us  from  the  mountain.     These  are  our 

lioe  bits  and  relishes.  The  fiercest  of  the  three,  Morgante, 
Jilacks  up  pines  and  other  great  trees  by  the  roots,  and  casts 
tbem  on  us."  While  they  were  talking  thus  in  the  cemetery, 
there  came  a  stone  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  break  Rondel's 
kck. 

"  For  God's  sake,  cavalier,"  said  the  abbot,  "  come  in,  for  the 
Banna  is  falling." 

**  My  dear  Abbot,"  answered  Orlando,  "  this  fellow,  methinks, 
does  not  wish  to  let  my  horse  feed  ;  he  wants  to  cure  him  of  be- 
ing restive  ;  the  stone  seems  as  if  it  came  from  a  good  arm." 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  holy  father,  "  I  did  not  deceive  you.  I 
think,  some  day  or  other,  they  will  cast  the  mountain  itself 
on  us." 

Orlando  quieted  his  horse,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  meal ;  after 
which  he  said,  "  Abbot,  I  must  go  and  return  the  present  that 
has  been  made  to  my  horse."  The  abbot  with  great  tenderness 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain ;  upon  which  he  crossed 
him  on  the  forehead,  and  said,  "  Go,  then  ;  and  the  blessing  of 
God  be  with  you." 

Orlando  scaled  the  mountain,  and  came  where  Passamonte 
Was,  who,  seeing  him  alone,  measured  him  with  his  eyes,  and 
aiked  him  if  he  would  stay  with  him  for  a  page,  promising  to 
make  him  comfortable.  "  Stupid  Saracen,"  said  Orlando,  *'  1 
oome  to  you,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  be  your  death,  and 
Bot  your  foot-boy.  You  have  displeased  his  servants  here,  and 
are  no  longer  to  be  endured,  dog  that  you  are  !" 

The  giant,  finding  himself  thus  insulted,  ran  in  a  fury  to  his 
weapons ;  and  returning  to  Orlando,  slung  at  him  a  large  stone, 
which  struck  him  on  the  head  with  such  force,  as  not  only  made 
bit  delmet  ring  again,  but  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Passamonte 
thouglU  he  was  dead.  <'  What  could  have  brought  that  paltry 
fellow  here  ?"  said  he,  as  he  turned  away. 

But  Christ  never  forsakes  his  followers.  While  Passamonte 
was  going  away,  Orlando  recovered,  and  cried  aloud,  "How 
now,  giant  1  do  you  fancy  you  have  killed  me  ?  Turn  back, 
far  onlesB  you  have  wings,  your  escape  is  out  of  the  question, 
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6pg  of  a  renegade !''  The  giant,  greatly  marveHing,  tuned 
back  ;  and  stooping  to  pick  up  a  stone,  Orlando,  who  had  Gor- 
tana  naked  in  liis  liand,  cleft  his  skull;  upon  which,  cuning 
Mahomet,  the  monster  tumbled,  dying  and  blaspheming,  to  the 
ground.  Blaspheming  fell  the  sour-hearted  and  cruel  wretch; 
but  Orlando,  in  the  mean  while,  thanked  the  Father  and  the 
Word. 

The  Paladin  went  on,  seeking  for  Alabastro,  the  secmid  g^; 
who,  when  he  saw  him,  endeavoured  to  pluck  up  a  great  pieoe 
of  stony  earth  by  the  roots.  "  Ho,  ho  !"  cried  Orlando,  ^  you 
too  arc  for  throwing  stones,  are  you  ?"  Then  Alabastro  took 
his  sling,  and  flung  at  him  so  large  a  fragment  as  forced  Oriando 
to  defend  himself,  for  if  it  had  struck  him,  he  would  no  more 
have  needed  a  surgeon  ;*  but  collecting  his  strength,  he  thnnt 
his  sword  into  the  giant's  breast,  and  the  loggerhead  fell  dead. 

Now  Morgantc,  the  only  surviving  brother,  had  a  palace  made, 
after  giant's  fashion,  of  earth,  and  boughs,  and  shingles,  in  which 
he  shut  himself  up  at  night.  Orlando  knocked,  and  disturbed 
him  from  his  sleep,  so  that  he  came  staring  to  tlie  door  like  a 
madman,  for  he  had  had  a  bewildering  dream. 

"  Who  knocks  tliere  ?"  quoth  he. 

"  You  will  know  too  soon,"  answered  Orlando;  "  I  am  come  to 
make  you  do  penance  for  your  sins,  like  your  brothers.  Divine 
Providence  has  sent  me  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  monks  upon 
the  whole  set  of  you.  Doubt  it  not ;  for  Passamonte  and  Ala- 
bastro are  already  as  cold  as  a  couple  of  pilasters." 

"  Noble  knight,"  said  Morgante,  "  do  mc  no  ill ;  but  if  you 
are  a  Christian,  tell  mo  in  courtesy  who  you  are." 

"  I  will  satisfy  you  of  my  faith,"  replied  Orlando  ;  "  I  adore 
Christ ;  and  if  you  please,  you  niny  adore  him  also." 

"  I  have  had  a  strange  vision,"  replied  Morgante,  with  a  low 

^  voice  :  "  I  was  assailed  by  a  dreadful  serpent,  and  called  upon 

Mahomet  in  vain  ;  then  I  called  upon  your  God  who  w«s  oruci* 


*  A  common  pleasantry  in  the  old  romances. — *<  Galaor  went  in,  and  then 
the  halberders  aUacked  bim  on  one  side,  and  tlio  knight  on  the  other.  He 
snatched  an  axe  from  one,  and  turned  to  the  kniglit  and  smote  him,  so  that  he 
had  no  need  of  a  surgeon." — Sonthey's  Amadis  of  Gaul,  vol.  i.  p.  146L 
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6ed,  and  he  succoured  me,  and  I  was  delivered  from  the  serpent ; 
Id  I  am  disposed  to  become  a  Christian." 

^U  you  keep  in  this  mind,"  returned  Orlando^  <<you  shall 
the  true  God,  and  come  with  me  and  be  my  companion, 
1 1  will  love  you  with  perfect  love.  Your  idols  are  &lse  and 
I ;  the  true  Grod  is  the  Grod  of  the  Christians.  Deny  the  un- 
just and  vOlanous  worship  of  your  Mahomet,  and  be  baptised  in 
tlie  name  of  my  God,  who  alone  is  worthy." 

**  I  am  content,"  said  Morgante. 

Then  Orlando  embraced  him,  agd  said,  <<  I  will  lead  you  to 
the  abbey." 

"  Let  us  go  quickly,"  replied  Morgante,  for  he  was  impatient 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  monks. 

Orlando  rejoiced,  saying,  <<  My  good  brother,  and  devout  with- 
al, you  must  ask  pardon  of  the  abbot ;  for  God  has  enlightened 
you,  and  accepted  you,  and  he  would  have  you  practise  hu- 
mility." 

**  Yes,"  said  Moi^^te,  "  thanks  to  you,  your  God  shall  hence- 
forth  be  my  God.  Tell  me  your  name,  and  afterwards  dispose 
of  me  as  you  will."     And  he  told  him  that  he  was  Orlando. 

'*  Blessed  Jesus  be  thanked,"  said  the  giant,  "  for  I  have  al- 
ways beard  you  called  a  perfect  knight ;  and  as  I  said,  I  will 
folbw  you  all  my  life  long." 

And  80  conversing,  they  went  together  towards  the  abbey ;  and 
by  the  way  Orlando  talked  with  Morgante  of  the  dead  giants,  and 
aoqght  to  comfort  him,  saying  they  had  done  the  monks  a  thousand 
iojuries,  and  "  our  Scripture  says  the  good  shall  be  rewarded  and 
the  evil  punished,  and  we  must  submit  to  the  will  of  Grod.  The 
doctors  of  our  Church,"  continued  he,  "  are  all  agreed,  that  if 
those  who  are  glorified  in  heaven  were  to  feel  pity  for  their  mise- 
rable kindred  who  lie  in  such  horrible  confusion  in  hell,  their 
beatitude  would  come  to  nothing ;  and  this,  you  see,  would  plainly 
be  unjust  on  the  part  of  God.  But  such  is  the  firmness  of  their 
faith,  that  what  appears  good  to  him  appears  good  to  them.  Do 
what  he  may,  they  hold  it  to  be  done  well,  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
Ut  fcr  him  to  err;  so  that  if  their  very  fathers  and  mothers 
are  suftiing  everlaatmg  punishment,  it  does  not  disturb  them 
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an  atom.     This  is  the  custom,   I  assure  you,  in  ^  duaii  ^ 

above."*  \ 

"A  word  to  the  wise,"  said  Morgante ;  *^you  shall  see  if  I  p 

grieve  for  my  brethren,  and  whether  or  no  I  submit  to  die  wiU  of  ^ 

God,  and  behave  myself  like  an  angel.     So  dust  to  dust ;  and  \ 

now  let  us  enjoy  ourselves.     I  will  cut  off  their  hands,  all  fcur  ^ 

of  them,  and  take  them  to  these  holy  monks,  that  they  may  be  , 

sure  they  are  dead,  and  not  fear  to  go  out  alone  into  die  desert.  ^ 

They  will  then  be  certain  also  that  the  Lord  has  purified  me,  tnl  . 

taken  roe  out  of  darkness,  and  assured  to  me  the  kingdom  of  j 

\ 

•      "SoDidiiMMftridottoriaecoidati,  I 

Pigliando  tatti  una  conclurioDe,  | 

Che  quo'  cha  lOii  nel  ciel  glorificati» 
S'  aTesnn  nel  penner  compoMione 
De'  miaeri  parent!  che  dannati 
Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  confneione, 
La  lor  feliciU  nulla  sarebbe : 
E  yedi  che  qui  ingiusto  Iddio  parebbe. 

Ma  egli  anno  pogto  in  Gesti  ferma  speae  ; 
E  tanto  pare  a  lor,  qnanto  a  lui  pare : 
Afferman  ci6  ch'  e*  fa,  che  faoci  bene, 
E  che  non  po«  in  neanin  mode  errare : 
Se  padre  o  madre  b  ne  V  eteme  peiie, 
Di  questo  non  si  poseon  conturbare : 
Che  quel  che  piace  a  Dio,  sol  piace  a  loro : 
Queeto  a*  oeeerva  ne  1*  etemo  coro. 

Al  savio  Buol  bostar  poche  parole, 
DiBse  Morgante :  tu  il  potrai  vedere, 
De'  miei  fratelli,  Orlando,  se  mi  duole, 
£  8*  io  m*  accorderO  di  Dio  al  volere. 
Come  tu  di  che  in  ciel  eervar  si  auole : 
Morti  CO*  morti ;  or  pensiam  di  godere : 
lo  vo'  tagliar  le  mani  a  tutti  quanti, 
E  porterolle  a  que'  monaci  santi." 

This  doctrine,  which  is  horrible  blasphemy  in  the  eyes  of  natoral  feeliagi  ii 
good  reasoning  in  Catholic  and  Calvinistic  theology.  They  fiial  make  the 
Deity's  actiona  a  necesaity  from  more  barbarous  assumption,  then  ■qnue  them 
according  to  a  dictum  of  the  Councils,  then  compliment  him  by  laying  aU  that 
he  has  made  good  and  kmdly  within  oa  mangled  and  mad  at  his  feet  Meas- 
time  they  thmk  themselvea  qualified  to  denounce  Moloch  and  Jngghanant! 
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heaTen."     So  saying,  the  giant  cut  off  the  hands  of  his  brethren, 
and  left  their  bodies  to  the  beasts  and  birds. 

They  went  to  the  abbey,  where  the  abbot  was  exp^ting  Orlan- 

^  in  great  anxiety  ;  but  the  monks  not  knowing  what  had  hap- 

poaed,  ran  to  the  abbot  in  great  haste  and  alarm,  saying,  <<  Will 

yoa  sufier  this  giant  to  come  in  ?"     And  when  the  abbot  saw 

te  giant,  he  changed  countenance.     Orlando,  perceiving  him 

tfins  disturbed,  made  haste  and  said,  ^<  Abbot,  peace  be  with  you ! 

The  giant  is  a  Christian ;  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  has  renoun. 

eed  his  false  prophet,  Mahomet."     And  Morgante  shewing  the 

hands  in  proof  of  his  faith,  the  abbot  thanked  Heaven  with  great 

OQotentment  of  mind. 

The  abbot  did  much  honour  to  Morgante,  comparing  him  with 
8t  Paul ;  and  they  rested  there  many  days.  One  day,  wander- 
ing over  the  house,  they  entered  a  room  where  the  abbot  kept  a 
quantity  of  armour ;  and  Morgante  saw  a  bow  which  pleased 
bim,  and  he  fastened  it  on.  Now  there  was  in  the  place  a  great 
■carcity  of  water ;  and  Orlando  said,  like  his  good  brother, 
"Morgante,  I  wish  you  would  fetch  us  some  water."  "Com- 
mand me  as  you  please,"  scud  he ;  and  placing  a  great  tub  on 
kia  shoulders,  he  went  towards  a  spring  at  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  drink,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Having  reached 
the  spring,  he  suddenly  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  forest.  He 
took  an  arrow  fipom  the  quiver,  placed  it  in  the  bow,  and  raising 
Us  bead,  saw  a  great  herd  of  swine  rushing  towards  the  spring 
^itere  he  stood.  Morgante  shot  one  of  them  clean  through  the 
Wl,  and  laid  him  sprawling.  Another,  as  if  in  revenge,  ran  to- 
wards the  giant,  without  giving  him  time  to  use  a  second  arrow  ; 
90  he  lent  him  a  cuff  on  the  head  which  broke  the  bone,  and 
killed  him  also ;  which  stroke  the  rest  seeing  fled  in  haste  through 
the  valley.  Morgante  then  placed  the  tub  full  of  water  upon  one 
of  his  shoulders,  and  the  two  porkers  on  the  other,  and  returned 
to  the  abbey  which  was  at  some  distance,  without  spilling  a 
drop. 

The  monks  were  delighted  to  see  the  fresh  water,  but  still 
DK>re  the  pork  ;  for  there  is  no  animal  to  whom  food  comes  amiss. 
Fbey  let  their  breviaries  therefore  go  to  sleep  a  while,  and  fell 
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heartily  to  work,  so  that  the  cats  and  dogs  had  reason  to  lament 
the  polish  of  the  bones. 

*^  But  why  do  we  stay  here  doing  nothing  ?"  said  Orlando  ooe 
day  to  Morgante ;  and  he  shook  hands  witli  the  abbot,  and  told 
him  he  must  take  his  leave.  '<  I  must  go,"  said  he,  "  and  make 
up  for  lost  time.  I  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago,  my  good  father; 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel  within  me,  at  the  content  I  have 
enjoyed  here  in  your  company.  I  shall  bear  in  mind  and  in 
heart  with  me  for  ever  tlie  abbot,  the  abbey,  and  this  desert,  so 
great  is  the  love  they  have  raised  in  me  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
great  God,  who  reigns  above,  must  thank  you  for  me,  in  his  own 
abode.  Bestow  on  us  your  benediction,  and  do  not  fciget  m  in 
your  prayers." 

When  the  abbot  heard  the  County  Orlando  talk  thus,  his  heart 
melted  within  him  for  tenderness,  and  he  said,  ^<  Knight,  if  we 
have  failed  in  any  courtesy  due  to  your  prowess  and  great  gen- 
tleness (and  indeed  what  we  have  done  has  been  but  little),  pray 
put  it  to  the  account  of  our  ignorance,  and  of  the  place  which  we 
inhabit.  We  are  but  poor  men  of  the  cloister,  better  able  to  re- 
gale you  with  masses  and  orisons  and  paternosters,  than  with  din- 
ners and  suppers.  You  have  so  taken  this  heart  of  mine  by  the 
many  noble  (qualities  I  have  seen  in  you,  that  1  sliall  be  with  you 
still  wherever  you  go ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  always 
be  present  here  with  nie.  This  seems  a  contradiction,  but  jrou 
are  wise,  and  will  take  my  meaning  discreetly.  You  have  saved 
the  very  life  and  spirit  witliin  us  ;  for  so  much  perplexity  had 
those  giants  cast  about  our  place,  that  the  way  to  the  Lord  among 
us  was  blocked  up.  May  He  who  sent  you  into  these  woods  re- 
ward tlie  justice  and  piety  by  which  we  are  delivered  from  our 
trouble.  Thanks  be  to  him  and  to  you.  We  shall  all  be  discon- 
solate at  your  departure.  We  shall  grieve  that  we  caimot  detain 
you  among  us  fur  months  and  years ;  but  you  do  not  wear  these 
weeds ;  you  bear  anns  and  armour ;  and  you  may  possibly 
merit  as  well  in  carrying  those,  as  in  wearing  this  cap.  Y'ou 
read  your  Bible,  and  your  virtue  has  been  the  means  of  shewing 
the  giant  the  way  to  heaven.  Go  in  jieace  then,  and  prosper, 
whoever  you  may  be.  I  do  not  seek  your  name  ;  but  if  ever  I 
am  asked  who  it  was  that  came  among  us,  I  shall  say  that  it  was 
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in  angel  from  God.     If  there  is  any  armour  or  other  thing  that 
you  would  have,  go  into  the  room  where  it  is,  and  take  it." 

"  If  you  have  any  armour  that  would  suit  my  companion," 
replied  Orlando,  '^  that  I  will  accept  with  pleasure." 

<*  Come  and  see,"  said  the  abbot ;  and  they  went  to  a  room 
that  was  full  of  armour.  Morgante  looked  all  about,  but  could 
find  nothing  large  enough,  except  a  rusty  breast-plate,  which 
fitted  him  marvellously.  It  had  belonged  to  an  enormous  giant, 
who  was  killed  there  of  old  by  Orlando's  father,  Milo  of  Angrante. 
There  was  a  painting  on  the  wall  which  told  the  whole  story : 
how  the  giant  had  laid  cruel  and  long  siege  to  the  abbey  ;  and 
how  he  had  been  overthrown  at  last  by  the  great  Milo.  Orlando 
seeing  this,  said  within  himself:  ''  O  God,  unto  whom  all  things 
are  known,  how  came  Milo  here,  who  destroyed  this  giant?" 
AiMi  reading  certain  inscriptions  which  were  there,  he  could  no 
longer  keep  a  firm  countenance,  but  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

When  the  abbot  saw  Orlando  weep,  and  his  brow  redden,  and 
the  light  of  his  eyes  become  child-like  for  sweetness,  he  asked 
him  the  reason ;  but,  finding  him  still  dumb  with  emotion,  he 
aaid,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  overpowered  by  admira- 
tion of  what  is  painted  in  this  chamber.  You  must  know  that  I 
am  of  high  descent,  though  not  through  lawful  wedlock.  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say  I  am  nephew  or  sister's  son  to  no  less  a  man 
thaq  that  Rinaldo,  who  was  so  great  a  Paladin  in  the  world, 
though  my  own  father  was  not  of  a  lawful  mother.  Ansuigi 
was  his  name ;  my  own,  out  in  the  world,  was  Chiaramonte ; 
and  this  Milo  was  my  father's  brother.  Ah,  gentle  baron,  for 
hlessed  Jesus'  sake,  tell  me  what  name  is  yours !" 

Orlando,  all  glowing  with  affection,  and  bathed  in  tears,  re« 
plied,  "  My  dear  abbot  and  cousin,  he  before  you  is  your  Orlan- 
do."  Upon  this,  they  ran  for  tenderness  into  each  other's  arms, 
weeping  on  both  sides  with  a  sovereign  affection,  too  high  to  be 
expressed.  The  abbot  was  so  overjoyed,  that  he  seemed  as  if 
he  would  never  have  done  embracing  Orlando.  "  By  what  for- 
tune," said  the  knight,  "  do  I  find  you  in  this  obscure  place  ? 
Tell  me,  my  dear  abbot,  how  was  it  you  became  a  monk,  and 
did  not  follow  arms,  like  mjrself  and  the  rest  of  us  ?" 
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<<  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  abbot,  hasteDing  to  gin 
his  feelings  utterance.  '*  Many  and  divers  are  the  paths  he 
points  out  for  us  by  which  to  arrive  at  his  city  ;  some  walk  it 
witli  the  sword — some  with  pastoral  staff.  Nature  makes  the 
inclination  difierent,  and  therefore  there  are  diiierent  ways  for 
us  to  take  :  enough  if  we  all  arrive  safely  at  one  and  the  same 
place,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first.  We  are  all  pilgrims  thrcNigh 
many  kingdoms.  We  uU  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  Orlando ;  but  we 
go  picking  out  our  journey  through  difierent  roads.  Such  is  the 
trouble  in  body  and  soul  brought  upon  us  by  that  sin  of  the  old 
apple.  Day  and  night  am  I  here  witli  my  hook  in  hand— day 
and  night  do  you  ride  about,  holding  your  sword,  and  sweating 
oft  both  in  sun  and  shadow  ;  and  all  to  get  round  at  last  to  the 
home  from  which  we  departed — I  say,  all  out  of  anxiety  and 
hope  to  get  back  to  our  home  of  old."  And  the  giant  hearing 
them  talk  of  these  things,  shed  tears  also. 

The  Paladin  and  the  giant  quitted  the  abbey,  the  one  on  horss- 
back  and  the  other  on  fcK)t,  and  joumeye<l  through  the  desert  till 
they  came  to  a  magnificent  castle,  the  door  of  which  stood  open. 
They  entered,  and  found  rooms  furnished  in  the  nKWt  splendid 
manner — beds  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  floors  rejoicing  in 
variegated  marbles.  There  was  even  a  feast  prepared  in  the 
saloon,  but  nobo<ly  to  eat  it,  or  to  speak  to  them. 

Orlando  suspected  some  trap,  and  did  not  quite  like  it ;  but 
Morgante  thought  nothing  worth  considering  but  the  feast. 
**  Who  cares  for  the  host,"  said  he,  "  when  there's  such  a  din- 
ner ?  Let  us  eat  as  much  as  wc  can,  and  bear  off  the  rest.  I 
always  do  that  when  I  have  the  picking  of  castles." 

They  accordingly  sat  down,  and  being  very  hungry  with  their 
day's  journey,  devoured  heaps  of  the  good  things  before  them, 
eating  with  all  the  vigour  of  health,  and  drinking  to  a  pitch  of 
weakness.*  They  sat  late  in  this  manner  enjoying  themselves, 
and  then  retired  for  the  night  into  rich  beds. 

•  "  E  furao  al  here  inferml,  al  mangiar  sani." 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right  in  my  construction  of  this  paasage.  Perhaps 
Puici  means  to  say,  that  they  had  the  appetites  of  men  in  health,  and  the 
thirrt  of  a  fever. 
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But  what  was  their  astonwhinent  in  the  morning  at  finding  that 
ttwy  could  not  get  out  of  the  place !  There  was  no  door.  All 
the  entraoDces  had  vanidied,  even  to  any  feasible  window. 

**  We  must  be  dreaming/'  said  Orlando. 

"  My  dinner  was  no  dream,  Til  swear,"  said  the  giant.  ^  As 
fcr  the  rest,  let  it  be  a  dream  if  it  pleases." 

Continuing  to  seareh  up  and  down,  they  at  length  fcund  a 
nult  with  a  tomb  in  it ;  and  out  of  the  tomb  came  a  TCHce,  say- 
ing, **  You  must  encounter  with  me,  or  stay  here  ^  ever.  Lift, 
tbereibre,  the  stone  that  covers  me." 

^  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  Morgante ;  "  HI  have  him  out,  if 
it's  the  devil  himself.  Perhaps  it's  two  devils,  Filthy^dog  and 
Poal-mouth,  or  Itclfing  and  Evil-tail."* 

"  Have  him  out,"  said  Orlando,  "  whoever  he  is,  even  were  it 
as  many  devils  as  were  rained  out  of  heaven  into  the  centre." 

Morgante  lifted  up  the  stone,  and  out  leaped,  surely  eiyyuf^  a 
devil  in  the  likeness  of  a  dried-up  dead  body,  black  as  a  coal. 
Orlando  seized  him,  and  the  de\'il  grappled  with  Orlando.  Mor- 
gante  was  for  joining  him,  but  the  Paladin  ba/ie  him  keep  back. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  the  de^-il  grinned  and  laughed,  till  tlie 
giant,  who  was  a  master  of  wrestling,  could  bear  it  no  longer:  so 
he  doubled  him  up,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  thrust  him  back 
into  the  tomb. 

"  You'll  never  get  out,"  said  the  devil,  "  if  vou  leave  rtm  shut 
up." 

«  Why  not  ?"  inquired  the  Paladin. 

^  Because  your  giant's  baptism  and  my  deliverance  must  go 
together,"  answered  the  devil.  "  If  he  is  not  baptiiK^J,  you  can 
have  no  deliverance ;  and  if  1  am  not  delivered,  1  can  prevent  it 
■till,  take  my  word  for  it." 

Orlando  baptised  the  giant.  The  two  companions  then  iMued 
fcrth,  and  hearing  a  mighty  noise  in  the  houjie,  looked  back,  and 
saw  it  all  vanished. 

"  1  could  find  it  in  my  heart,"  said  Morgante,  "to  go  df twn  Uf 
those  same  regions  below,  and  make  all  the  devils  dijiiip|if;ar  in 
like  manner.     Why  shouldn't  we  do  it  ?     We'd  set  (ffi^.  all  tlie 

*  Cagnazio,  FarfkreOo,  Libieoeco,  snd  Mdagoda  ;  names  of  dvvfli  ka  JHaU. 
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poor  souls  there.  Egad,  I'd  cut  off  Minos's  tail — I'd  pull  oat 
Charon's  beard  by  the  roots — make  a  sop  of  Phlegyas,  aad  a  mp 
of  Phlegethon — unseat  Pluto, — ^kill  Cerberus  and  the  Furiei  with 
a  punch  of  the  face  a-piece — and  set  Beelzebub  scampering  lika 
a  dromedary." 

<<  You  might  find  more  trouble  than  you  wot  of,''  quoth  Oriandoi 
(  and  get  worsted  besides.  Better  keep  the  straight  path,  than 
thrust  your  head  into  out^f-the-way  places." 

Morgante  took  his  lord's  advice,  and  went  straightforward  with 
him  through  many  great  adventures,  helping  him  with  kmng 
good-will  as  often  as  he  was  permitted,  sometimes  as  his  pioneer, 
and  sometimes  as  his  finisher  of  troublesome  work,  such  as  a 
slaughter  of  some  thousands  of  infidels.  Now  he  chuoked  a  wfff 
into  a  river — ^now  felled  a  rude  ambassador  to  the  earth  (fixr  be 
didn't  stand  upon  ceremony) — ^now  cleared  a  space  round  him  in 
battle  with  the  clapper  of  an  old  bell  which  he  had  found  at  the 
monastery — now  doubled  up  a  king  in  his  tent,  and  bore  him 
away,  tent  and  all,  and  a  PaJadin  with  him,  because  he  would  not 
let  the  Paladin  go. 

In  the  course  of  these  services,  the  giant  was  left  to  take  can 
of  a  lady,  and  lost  his  master  for  a  time ;  but  the  office  being  at 
an  end,  he  set  out  to  rejoin  him,  and,  arriving  at  a  cross-road,  met 
with  a  very  extraordinary  personage. 

This  was  a  giant  huger  than  himself,  swarthy- faced,  horrible, 
brutish.  He  came  out  of  a  wood,  and  appeared  to  be  journeying 
somewhere.  Morgante,  who  had  the  great  bell-clapper  in  his 
hand  above-mentioned,  struck  it  on  the  ground  with  astonishment, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Who  the  devil  is  this  ?"  and  then  set  him- 
self on  a  stone  by  the  way-side  to  observe  the  creature. 

"  What's  your  name,  traveller  ?"  said  Morgante,  as  it  came 
up. 

'<  My  name's  Margutte,"  said  the  phenomenon.  '<  I  intended 
to  be  a  giant  myself,  but  altered  my  mind,  you  see,  and  stopped 
half-way  ;  so  that  1  am  only  twenty  feet  or  so." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  quoth  his  brother-giant.  "  But  tell  roe, 
are  you  Christian  or  Saracen  ?  Do  you  believe  in  Christ  or  in 
ApoUoV* 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  other,  <<  I  believe  neither  in 
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Uack  HOT  Uue^  but  in  a  good  capon,  whether  it  be  roast  or  boiled. 
I  beliere  sometimes  also  in  butter,  and,  when  I  can  get  it,  in  new 
wme,  particularly  the  rough  sort ;  but,  above  all,  I  believe  in 
wine  that's  good  and  old.  Mahomet's  prohibition  of  it  ia  all 
moonshine.  I  am  the  scm,  you  must  know,  of  a  Greek  nun  and 
a  Turkish  bishop ;  and  the  first  thing  I  learned  was  to  play  the 
Sddle.  I  used  to  sing  Homer  to  it.  I  was  then  concerned  in  a 
brawl  in  a  mosque,  in  which  the  old  bishop  somehow  happened  to 
be  killed ;  so  I  tied  a  sword  to  my  side,  and  went  to  seek  my 
ibftune,  accompanied  by  all  the  possible  sins  of  Turk  and  Greek. 
People  talk  of  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  but  I  have  seventy-seven 
tiiat  never  quit  me,  summer  or  winter ;  by  which  you  may  judge 
of  the  amount  of  my  venial  ones.  I  am  a  gambler,  a  cheat,  a 
raiian,  a  lughwayman,  a  pickpocket,  a  glutton  (at  beef  or  blows) ; 
baife  no  shame  whatever ;  love  to  let  every  body  know  what  I 
can  do ;  lie,  besides,  about  what  I  can't  do ;  have  a  particular 
attachment  to  sacrilege  ;  swallow  perjuries  like  figs ;  never  give 
a  &rthing  to  any  body,  but  beg  of  every  body,  and  abuse  them 
into  the  bargain ;  look  upon  not  spilling  a  drop  of  liquor  as  the 
chief  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues ;  but  must  own  I  am  not  much 
given  to  assassination,  murder  being  inconvenient ;  and  one  thing 
1  am  bound  to  acknowledge,  which  is,  that  I  never  betrayed  a 
messmate." 

"  That's  as  well,"  observed  Morgante ;  "  because  you  see,  as 
you  don't  believe  in  any  thing  else,  I'd  have  you  believe  in  this 
bell^lapper  of  mine.  So  now,  as  you  have  been  candid  with  me, 
aod  I  am  well  instructed  in  your  ways,  we'll  pursue  our  journey 
together." 

The  best  of  giants,  in  those  days,  were  not  scrupulous  in  their 

modes  of  living  ;  so  that  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  worst  got 

on  pretty  well  together,  emptying  the  larders  on  the  road,  and 

paying  nothing  but  douses  on  the  chops.     When  they  could  find 

no  inn,  they  hunted  elephants  and  crocodiles.    Morgante,  who  was 

the  braver  of  the  two,  delighted  to  banter,  and  sometimes  to  cheat, 

Margutte ;  and  he  ate  up  all  the  fare  ;  which  mado  the  other, 

notwithstanding  the  credit  he  gave  himself  for  readiness  of  wit 

and  tongue,  cut  a  very  sorry  figure,  and  seriously  remonstrate : 

"  I  reverence  you,  said  Margutte,  "  in  other  matters  ;  but  in  eat. 
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ing,  you  really  don't  behave  well.  He  who  deprivet  me  of  my 
share  at  meals  is  no  friend ;  at  every  mouthful  of  which  he  loU 
me,  I  seem  to  lose  an  eye.  I'm  for  sharing  every  thing  to  a  nioety, 
even  if  it  be  no  better  than  a  fig." 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Morgante  ;  <<  you  gain  upon  me 
very  much.     You  are  '  the  master  of  thoee  who  know.'  "* 

So  saying,  he  made  him  put  some  wood  on  the  fire,  and  per- 
form a  hundred  other  offices  to  render  every  thing  snug ;  sod 
then  he  slept :  and  next  day  he  cheated  his  great  scoundrelly  com- 
panion at  drink,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before  at  meat ;  sod 
the  poor  shabby  devil  complained ;  and  Morgante  laughed  till 
he  was  ready  to  burst,  and  again  and  again  always  cheated  ldm« 

There  was  a  levity,  nevertheless,  in  Margutte,  which  lestared 
his  spirits  on  the  slightest  glimpse  of  good  fortune ;  and  if  he  real- 
ised a  hearty  meal,  he  became  the  happiest,  beastUeet,  and  moii 
confident  of  giants.  The  companicms,  in  the  course  of  their  jour- 
ney, delivered  a  damsel  from  the  clutches  of  three  other  gianti. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  great  lord ;  and  when  she  got  home^ 
she  did  honour  to  Morgante  as  to  an  equal,  and  put  Margutle  into 
the  kitchen,  where  he  was  in  a  state  of  bliss.  He  did  nothing  bat 
swill,  stuff,  surfeit,  be  sick,  play  at  dice,  cheat,  filch,  go  to  sleepi 
guzzle  again,  laugh,  chatter,  and  tell  a  thousand  lies. 

Morgante  took  leave  of  the  young  lady,  who  made  him  rich 
presents.  Margutte,  seeing  this,  and  being  always  drunk  and  im- 
pudent, daubed  his  face  like  a  Christmas  clown,  and  making  up 
to  her  with  a  frying-pan  in  his  hand,  demanded  '<  something  &X 
the  cook."  The  fair  hostess  gave  him  a  jewel :  and  the  vagfp 
bond  shewed  such  a  brutal  eagerness  in  seizing  it  with  his  filthy 
hands,  and  making  not  the  least  acknowledgment,  that  when  they 
got  out  of  the  house,  Morgante  was  ready  to  fell  him  to  the  earth. 
He  ccdled  him  scoundrel  and  poltroon^  and  said  he  had  disgraced 
him  for  ever. 

<<  Softly !"  said  the  brute-beast.  <<  Didn't  you  take  me  with 
you,  knowing  what  sort  of  fellow  I  was  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  had 
every  sin  and  shame  under  heaven  ;  and  have  I  deceived  you  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  single  virtue  ?" 

*  "  n  maestro  di  color  che  Banno.**  A  jocose  application  of  Dante's  pfiin 
of  AiiiloUe. 
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Moigaiite  ooold  not  help  laughing  at  a  candour  of  this  ezcees- 
t  nature.  So  they  went  on  their  way  till  they  came  to  a  wood, 
htm  they  rested  themselyes  by  a  fountain,  and  Margutte  fell 
at  asleep.  He  had  a  pair  of  boots  on,  which  Morgante  felt 
opted  to  draw  oS,  that  he  might  see  what  he  would  do  on  wa- 
iig.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  threw  them  to  a  little  distance 
Kng  the  bushes.  The  sleeper  awoke  in  good  time,  and,  look- 
I  and  searching  round  about,  suddenly  burst  into  roars  of  laugh- 
'•  A  monkey  had  got  the  boots,  and  sat  pulling  them  on  and 
\  wMfclHng  the  most  ridiculous  gestures.  The  monkey  busied 
ntel^  and  the  light-minded  drunkard  •laughed ;  and  at  every 
A  gesticulation  of  the  new  boot- wearer,  the  laugh  grew  louder 
1  more  tremendous,  till  at  length  it  was  found  impossible  to 

restrained.  The  glutton  had  a  laughing  fit.  In  vain  he 
sd  to  stop  himself;  in  vain  his  fingers  would  have  loosened  the 
ttoos  of  lus  doublet,  to  give  his  lungs  room  to  play.  They 
iildn't  do  it ;  so  he  laughed  and  roared  till  he  burst.  The  snap 
is  like  the  splitting  of  a  cannon.  Morgante  ran  up  to  him,  but 
iras  of  no  use.     He  was  dead. 

Alas !  it  was  not  the  only  death ;  it  was  not  even  the  most  trivial 
use  of  a  death.  Giants  are  big  fellows,  but  Death's  a  bigger, 
High  he  may  come  in  a  little  shape.  Morgante  had  succeeded 
joining  his  master.     He  helped  him  to  take  Babylon ;  he  kill- 

a  whale  for  him  at  sea  that  obstructed  his  passage ;  he  played 
)  part  of  a  main-sail  during  a  storm,  holding  out  his  arms  and  a 
est  hide ;  but  on  coming  to  shore,  a  crab  bit  him  in  the  heel ; 
d  behold  the  lot  of  the  great  giant — ^he  died !  He  laughed,  and 
Higfat  it  a  very  little  thing,  but  it  proved  a  mighty  one.  "  He 
ide  the  Bast  tremble,"  said  Orlando ;  "  and  the  bite  of  a  crab 
s  slain  him !" 

O  life  of  ours,  weak,  and  a  fallacy  !* 

Orlando  embalmed  his  huge  friend,  and  had  him  taken  to  Bab- 
DO,  and  honourably  interred  ;  and  after  many  an  adventure,  in 
lich  he  regretted  him,  his  own  days  were  closed  by  a  far  baser, 
>ugh  not  so  petty  a  cause. 
How  shall  I  speak  of  it  ?  exclaims  the  poet.     Hpw  think  of 


•  «  O  vita  noftra,  dabole  e  fallace  !** 
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the  horrible  slaughter  about  to  fall  on  the  Chriatiaiit  and  dK 
greatest  men,  so  that  not  a  dry  eye  shall  be  left  in  France  1  Ho 
express  my  disgust  at  the  traitor  Gan,  whose  heart  a  thouni 
pardons  from  his  sovereign,  and  the  most  undeserved  lesoues ' 
him  by  the  warrior  he  betrayed,  could  not  shame  or  aoAa 
How  mourn  the  weakness  of  Charles,  always  deceived  by  hi 
and  always  trusting  ?  How  dare  to  present  to  my  mind  the  go 
the  great,  the  ever-generous  Orlando,  brought  by  the  traitor  b 
the  doleful  pass  of  Roncesvalles  and  the  hands  of  myriads  of  . 
enemies,  so  that  even  his  superhuman  strength  availed  not  to  delii 
him  out  of  the  slaught^-house,  and  he  blew  the  blast  with 
dying  breath,  which  was  the  mightiest,  the  farthest  heard,  i 
the  most  melancholy  sound  that  ever  came  to  the  murs  of  the  i 
deceived  ? 

Gran  was  known  well  to  every  body  but  his  oonfiduig  so 
reign.  The  Paladins  knew  him  well ;  and  in  their  moments 
indignant  disgust  often  told  him  so,  though  they  spared  him  ( 
consequences  of  his  misdeeds,  and  even  incurred  the  most  fright 
perils  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But 
was  brave ;  he  was  in  favour  with  the  sovereign,  who  was  a 
their  kinsman  ;  and  they  were  loyal  and  loving  men,  and  km 
that  the  wretch  envied  them  for  the  greatness  of  their  aclur 
menta,  and  might  do  the  state  a  mischief;  so  they  allowed  the 
selves  to  take  a  kind  of  scornful  pleasure  in  putting  up  with  hi 
Their  cousin  Malagigi,  the  enchanter,  had  himself  assisted  Gi 
though  he  knew  him  best  of  all,  and  had  prophesied  that  the 
numerable  endeavours  of  his  envy  to  destroy  his  king  and  ooi 
try  would  bring  some  terrible  evil  at  last  to  all  Christendo 
The  evil,  alas  ?  is  at  hand.  The  doleful  time  has  come.  It  n 
be  followed,  it  is  true,  by  a  worse  fate  of  the  wretch  himself;  I 
not  till  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  have  run  rivere  of  blood,  a 
all  France  is  in  mourning. 
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Notice. 

Tflnkthe 

**  Md  and  fearfU  ttory 
Of  the  Roocetrallet  light  ;** 

an  event  which  national  and  religions  exaggerataon  impwed  deeply «  A 
popnlar  mind  of  Eorope.  Hence  Italian  romances  and  Spanirii  haUadi:  hM 
the  famous  pasnge  in  Milton, 

'*  When  CharlemalB  with  aU  hit  peerafe  fcU 
ByFoBtaiabhla:** 

hence  Dante's  record  of  the  dohrota  rotta  (dolorous  root)  m  ihb  btftfrn^^ 
be  compares  the  voice  of  Nimrod  with  the  horn  soonded  by  tbe  dying  OilM 
bence  the  peasant  in  Cervantes,  who  is  met  by  Don  Qoixole  sfaegfaag  ttal 
tie  as  he  comes  along  the  road  in  the  morning :  and  bence  tbe  soiig  ef  M 
actually  thundered  forth  by  the  army  of  William  the  Conqnerar  as  tfiiyt 
vanced  against  the  EDglish. 

But  Charlemagne  did  not  «  fall,**  as  MUton  baa  stated.  Nsr  tei  A 
make  bun  do  sa  In  this  respect,  if  in  little  else,  the  Italian  poet  adbnl 
the  fact  The  whole  story  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be  doM 
poetry  and  popularity  towards  misrepresenting  and  aggrandinig  a  petty  IkM 
striking  adventure.  The  simple  fact  was  the  cutting  off  the  rear  ef  GIfl 
magne's  army  by  the  revolted  Gascons,  as  he  returned  ftom  a  saeeesrfd  « 
dition  into  Spain.  Two  or  three  only  of  his  nobles  perished,  amon^  wfaoai 
bis  nephew  Roland,  the  obscure  warden  of  his  marches  of  Brittany.  Bat  GIfl 
magna  was  the  temporal  bead  of  Christendom ;  the  poets 
nephew  its  champion  ;  and  hence  all  the  glories  and  soperfaoman  < 
the  Oriando  of  Pulci  and  Ariosto.  The  whole  assumption  of  the  \ 
of  the  Saracens,  particularly  of  the  then  Saracen  king  of  Spam,  whom  N 
authority,  the  pseudo- Archbishop,  Turpin,  strangely  called  ManiiiaB,iras  W 
ing  but  a  pious  fraud ;  the  pretended  Marailius  having  been  do  less  a  ptf 
than  the  great  and  good  Abdotilrahmatin  the  First,  who  wrested  tbe  dooita 
of  that  country  out  of  the  bands  of  the  usurpers  of  his  family-iigfats;  Tfl 
potent  and  long-lived  are  the  most  extravagant  fictions,  when  genios  hMj 
its  heart  into  them,  that  to  this  day  we  read  of  tbe  devoted  Oriando  and 
friends  not  only  with  gravity,  but  with  tbe  liveliest  emotion. 
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A  losBBABLB  man  am  1,  cries  the  poet ;  for  Orlando,  beyond  a 
W>C,  died  in  Roncesvalles ;  and  die  therefore  he  must  in  my 
'teles.  Altogether  impossible  is  it  to  save  him.  I  thought  to 
lake  a  pleasant  ending  of  this  my  poem,  so  that  it  should  be  hap- 
ier  somehow,  throughout,  than  melancholy;  but  though  Gan 
ill  die  at  last,  Orlando  must  die  before  him,  and  that  makes  a 
Igedy  of  all.  I  had  a  doubt,  whether,  consistently  with  the 
lith,  I  could  give  the  reader  even  that  sorry  satisfaction  ;  for  at 
le  beginning  of  the  dreadful  battle,  Orlando's  cousin,  Rinaldo, 
lio  is  said  to  have  joined  it  before  it  was  over,  and  there,  as  well 
I  afterwards,  to  have  avenged  his  death,  was  far  away  from  the 
mU  of  slaughter,  in  Egypt ;  and  how  was  I  to  suppose  that  he 
Mild  arrive  soon  enough  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  ?  But 
a  angel  upon  earth  shewed  me  the  secret,  even  Angelo  Poli- 
bDO,  the  glory  of  his  age  and  country.  He  informed  me  how 
Imauldy  the  Provencal  poet,  had  written  of  this  very  matter,  and 
vought  the  Paladin  from  Egypt  to  France  by  means  of  the  won- 
lerful  skill  in  occult  science  possessed  by  his  cousin  Malagigi— * 
i  wonder  to  the  ignorant,  but  not  so  marvellous  to  those  who 
caow  that  all  the  creation  is  full  of  wonders,  and  who  have  differ- 
Qt  modes  of  relating  the  same  events.  By  and  by,  a  great  many 
hings  will  be  done  in  the  world,  of  which  we  have  no  conception 
»ow,  and  people  will  be  inclined  to  believe  them  works  of  the 
levil,  when,  in  fact,  they  will  be  very  good  works,  and  contribute 
0  angelical  effects,  whether  the  devil  be  forced  to  have  a  hand  in 
hem  or  not ;  for  evil  itself  can  work  only  in  subordination  to 
;ood.  So  listen  when  the  astonishment  comes,  and  reflect  and 
hink  the  best.     Meantime,  we  must  speak  of  another  and  more 
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truly  devilish  ustonishinent,  aud  of  the  pangs  of  mortal  llesh  and 
blood. 

The  traitor  Gan,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  had  secretly  broogfat  dit 
infidels  from  all  quarters  against  his  friend  and  master,  the  Em- 
peror Charles ;  and  Charles,  by  the  help  of  Orlando,  had  con- 
quered them  all.  The  worst  of  them,  Marsilius,  king  of  ^laio, 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  court  of  France  tribute  ;  and  Gan,  in  spto 
of  all  the  suspicions  he  excited  in  this  particular  instance,  and  hii 
known  villany  at  all  times,  had  succeeded  in  persuading  his  cfs* 
dulous  sovereign  to  let  him  go  ambassador  into  Spain,  where  bs 
put  a  final  seal  to  his  enormities,  by  plotting  the  destruction  of  hii 
employer,  and  the  special  overthrow  of  Orlando.  Charles  wn 
now  old  and  white-haired,  and  Gan  was  so  too ;  but  the  one  wn 
only  confirmed  in  his  credulity,  and  the  other  in  his  crimes.  I1» 
traitor  embraced  Orlando  over  and  over  again  at  taking  leave, 
praying  him  to  write  if  he  had  anything  to  say  befi>re  the  ar- 
rangements with  Marsilius,  and  taking  such  pains  to  seem  loving 
and  sincere,  that  his  villany  was  manifest  to  every  one  but  the 
old  monarch.  He  fastened  with  equal  tenderness  oo  UliviWH 
who  smiled  contemptuously  in  his  face,  and  thought  to  IuidnK 
'<  You  may  make  as  many  fair  speeches  as  you  choose,  but  yon 
lie."  All  the  other  Paladins  who  were  present  thought  the  i 
and  they  said  as  much  to  the  emperor ;  adding,  that  on  no  i 
should  Gan  be  sent  ambassador  to  Marsilius.  But  Charles  wai 
in&tuated.     His  beard  and  his  credulity  had  grown  old  together. 

Gan  was  received  with  great  honour  in  Spain  by  Marsilini* 
The  king,  attended  by  his  lords,  came  fifteen  miles  out  of  Stn- 
gossa  to  meet  him,  and  then  conducted  him  into  the  city  ainvl 
tumults  of  delight.  There  was  nothing  for  several  days  bat 
balls,  and  games,  and  exhibitions  of  chivalry,  the  ladies  throwing 
fk)wers  on  the  heads  of  tlie  French  knights,  and  the  people  shout- 
ing *<  France !  France  !  Mountjoy  and  St.  Denis  !" 

Gan  made  a  speech,  "  like  a  Demosthenes,"  to  King  Marsiliai 
in  public ;  but  he  made  him  another  in  private,  like  nobody  bat 
himself.  The  king  and  he  were  sitting  in  a  garden  ;  they  were 
traitors  both,  and  began  to  understand,  from  one  another's  lookSi 
that  the  real  object  of  the  ambassador  was  yet  to  be  discussed. 
Marsilius  accordingly  assumed  a  more  than  usually  oheerfol  and 
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fidendal  aspect;  and,  taking  his  visitor  by  the  hand,  said, 
DQ  know  the  proverb,  Mr.  Ambassador — *  At  dawn,  the  momu 

;  afternoon,  the  fountain.'  Difierent  things  at  difinrent 
ra.    So  here  is  a  fountain  to  acoommodate  us." 

was  a  very  beautiful  fountain,  so  clear  that  you  saw  your 

in  it  as  in  a  mirror ;  and  the  spot  was  encircled  with  firuit- 
I  that  quivered  with  the  firesh  air.  Gan  praised  it  very 
h,  cootriving  to  insinuate,  on  one  subject,  his  satis&ctioo 
1  the  glimpses  he  got  into  another.  Marstlius  undeniood 
;  and  as  he  resumed  the  oooversatioa,  and  gradually  eo- 
vged  a  mutual  disclosure  of  their  thoughts,  Gan,  without 
wing  to  look  him  in  the  face,  was  enabled  to  do  so  by  con- 
listing  the  royal  visage  in  the  water,  where  he  saw  its  ex- 
noD  become  more  and  more  what  he  desired.  Manilias, 
Dtime,  saw  the  like  symptoms  in  the  face  of  Gan.  By  de- 
s, he  began  to  touch  on  that  dissatisiaction  mith  Charlemagne 

his  court,  which  he  knew  was  in  both  their  minds:  he 
inted,  not  as  to  the  ambassador,  but  as  to  the  friend,  the  inju. 
which  he  said  he  had  received  from  Charles  in  the  repeated 
ska  on  his  dominions,  and  the  emperors  m-L«h  tb  crown 
jmIo  king  of  them  ;  till  at  length  he  plainly  uttered  his  belief, 
if  that  tremendous  Paladin  were  but  dead,  goixi  men  would 
their  rights,  and  his  visitor  and  himself  have  all  things  at 
'disposal. 

an  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  he  was  unwillinirly  compel  led  to 
r  the  force  of  what  the  king  said  :  but.  unable  to  contain 
lelf  long,  he  lifted  up  his  face,  radiant  with  triumphant  wick- 
fls,  and  exclaimed,  "  Every  word  you  utter  is  truth.  Die  he 
t ;  and  die  also  must  Uliviero.  who  struck  me  tiiat  iouf  blow 
Kirt.  Is  it  treacherj-  to  punish  atfronts  like  those  ?  I  have 
ned  every  thing — I  have  settled  every  thing  already  with 
'  besotted  master.  Orlando  could  not  be  expr;cted  to  be 
ght  hither,  where  he  has  been  accastomed  to  lo^k  for  a 
'n ;  but  he  will  come  to  the  Spanish  borders — to  Roncr^s. 
«— for  the  purpose  of  receivinir  the  tribute.  Charles  will 
t  him,  at  no  great  distance,  in  St.  John  Pied  do  Port.  &r- 
y  will  bring  but  a  small  band  with  him ;  you,  when  you 
15 
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meet  him,  will  have  secretly  your  whole  army  at  your  bick. 
You  surround  him  ;  and  who  receives  tribute  then  I" 

The  new  Judas  had  scarcely  uttered  these  woidsi  when  tbs 
delight  of  him  and  his  associate  was  interrupted  by  a  changeift 
the  face  of  nature.  The  sky  was  suddenly  overcast ;  it  thnB- 
dered  and  lightened ;  a  laurel  was  split  in  two  from  head  lofcoi; 
the  fountain  ran  into  burning  blood ;  there  was  an  eartbquahs 
and  the  carob-tree  under  which  Gan  was  sitting,  and  which  wii 
of  the  species  on  which  Judas  Iscariot  hung  himself  dnq»ped 
some  of  its  fruit  on  his  head.  The  hair  of  the  head  nee  a 
horror.  I 

Marsilius,  as  well  as  Gan,  was  appalled  at  this  omeo ;  but  on 
assembling  his  soothsayers,  they  came  to  the  conclusioa  that  tiie 
laurel-tree  turned  the  omen  against  the  emperor,  the  successor  of 
the  Ccesars ;  though  one  of  them  renewed  the  ooosiematicii  of 
Gan,  by  saying  that  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
tree  of  Judas,  and  intimating  that  perhaps  the  ambassador  conU 
explain  it.  Gan  relieved  his  consternation  with  anger ;  the  habit 
of  wickedness  prevailed  over  all  considerations ;  and  the  king 
prepared  %>  march  for  Roncesvalles  at  the  head  of  all  his  ibroei. 

Gan  wrote  to  Charlemagne,  to  say  how  humbly  and  property 
Marsilius  was  coming  to  pay  the  tribute  into  the  hands  of  Orlando^ 
and  how  handsome  it  would  be  of  the  emperor  to  meet  him  half 
way,  as  agreed  upon,  at  St.  John  Pied  de  Port,  and  so  be  ready 
to  receive  him,  after  the  payment,  at  his  footstool.  He  added  t 
brilliant  account  of  the  tribute  and  its  accompanying  presents* 
They  included  a  crown  in  the  shape  of  a  garland  which  had  t 
carbuncle  in  it  that  gave  light  in  darkness ;  two  lions  of  an  "im- 
measurable length,  and  aspects  that  frightened  every  body;" 
some  "  lively  bufialos,"  leopards,  crocodiles,  and  gira^ ;  arms 
and  armour  of  all  sorts ;  and  apes  and  monkeys  seated  among  tha 
rich  merchandise  that  loaded  the  backs  of  the  camels.  This  im- 
aginary treasure  contained,  furthermore,  two  enchanted  spiritSi 
called  "  Floro  and  Faresse,"  who  were  confined  in  a  mirror,  and 
were  to  tell  the  emperor  wonderful  things,  particularly  Flora 
(for  there  is  nothing  so  nice  in  its  details  as  lying) ;  and  Or- 
lando was  to  have  heaps  of  caravans  full  of  Eastern  wealth,  and 
a  hundred  white  horses,  all  with  saddles  and  bridles  of  gold. 
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IWre  was  a  beaatifol  Teit,  too,  ibr  UliTiera^  aD  oter 
rofth  ten  thouaand  ^  aeraffi,"  or  more. 

The  good  emperor  wrote  in  turn  to  aaj  how  plpaMd  he 
ith  the  ambaasador'a  diligence,  and  that  matten 
ledsdy  aa  he  wished.  His  oourt,  boweTer,  had  ita 
ilL  Nobody  could  belietre  that  Gan  had  not  aome  new  i 
I  oootemplation.  Little,  nerertheleas,  did  they  imagine,  after  the 
MB  endeavoun  he  had  but  latdy  made  againtt  them,  that  he  had 
nmediately  plotted  a  new  and  gieater  one,  and  that  his  obfect  in 
ringing  Charles  into  the  neighbomhood  of  Roocesralles  waa  to 
slirer  him  more  qieedOy  into  the  hands  ofMarnlins,  in  the  eicot 
rthe  letter's  destruction  of  Orlando. 

Orlando,  however,  did  as  his  loid  and  sorereign  desired.  He 
'SDt  to  Roooesvalles,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  train  ot  war- 
ion,  not  dreaming  of  the  atrocity  that  awaited  him.  Gan  bun- 
bU^  meantime,  had  hastened  on  to  France  beiore  Marwlins,  in 
ider  to  shew  himself  free  and  easy  in  the  presence  <A  Charles, 
nd  secure  the  success  of  his  plot ;  while  Marsiiius,  to  make  as. 
nrance  doubly  sure,  brought  into  the  passes  of  Roncesralles  no 
Bss  than  three  armies,  who  were  succeaaiTeiy  to  fall  on  the  Pa- 
idin,  in  case  of  the  worst,  and  so  extinguish  him  with  numbers, 
le  had  also,  by  €^'s  advice,  brought  heaps  of  wine  and  gwxl 
heer  to  be  set  before  his  victims  in  the  first  instance ;  *^  for  tiwt," 
aid  the  traitor, ''  will  render  the  onset  the  more  e&cti  ve,  the  feast- 
fs  being  unarmed ;  and,  supposing  prodigies  of  valour  to  await 
Ten  the  attack  of  your  second  army,  you  will  have  ix>  tiouUe 
rith  your  third.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  nrx  forget,"  added 
e ;  *'  my  son  Baldwin  is  sure  to  be  with  Orlando ;  you  must 
ike  care  of  his  life  for  my  sake." 

^  I  give  him  this  vest  off  my  own  body,"  said  the  king ;  "  I^ft 
im  wear  it  in  the  battle,  and  have  no  foar.  My  soldiers  shall 
e  directed  not  to  touch  him." 

Gan  went  away  rejoicing  to  France.  He  embraced  the  court 
nd  his  sovereign  all  round,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
fought  them  nothing  but  blessings ;  and  the  old  king  wept  for 
ery  tenderness  and  delight.  • 

^  Something  is  going  on  wrong,  and  looks  very  black,"  thought 
lalagigi,  the  good  wizaid ;  <<and  Rinaldois  not  here,  and  il  is  vol* 
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dispensably  necessary  that  he  should  be.  I  must  find  out  wben 
he  is,  and  Ricciardetto  too,  and  send  for  them  with  all  speed,  inl 
at  any  price." 

Malagigi  called  up,  by  his  art,  a  wise,  terrible,  and  cruel  sjarit, 
named  Ashtaroth ;  no  light  personage  to  deal  with — no  litde  spirit} 
such  as  plays  tricks  with  you  like  a  fairy.  A  much  blacker  ni- 
itant  was  this. 

*<  Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly  of  Rinaldo,"  said  Malagigi  to  tbe 
spirit. 

Hard  looked  the  demon  at  the  Paladin,  and  said  nothing.  Hif 
aspect  was  clouded  and  violent.  He  wished  to  see  whether  hii 
summoner  retained  all  the  force  of  his  art. 

The  enchanter,  with  an  aspect  still  cloudier,  bade  Ashtaroth 
lay  down  that  look.  While  giving  this  order,  he  also  made  sigw 
indicative  of  a  disposition  to  resort  to  angrier  compulsion ;  9iiA 
the  devil,  apprehending  that  he  would  confine  him  in  some  hateful 
place,  loosened  his  tongue,  and  said,  "  You  have  not  told  me  what 
you  desire  lo  know  of  Rinaldo." 

"  I  desire  to  know  what  he  has  been  doing,  and  where  he  is," 
returned  the  enchanter. 

"  He  has  been  conquering  and  baptising  the  world,  oast  and 
west,"  said  the  demon,  "  and  is  now  in  Egypt  with  Ricciardetto." 

"  And  what  has  Gan  been  plotting  with  Marsilius,"  inquired 
Malagigi,  "  and  what  is  to  come  of  it  ?" 

"  On  neither  of  those  points  can  I  enlighten  you,"  said  the 
devil.  "  I  was  not  attending  to  Gan  at  the  time,  and  we  fallen 
spirits  know  not  the  future.  Had  we  done  so,  we  had  not  been 
so  willing  lo  incur  the  danger  of  falling.  All  I  discern  is, 
that,  by  the  signs  and  comets  in  the  heavens,  something  dreadful 
is  about  to  happen — something  very  strange,  treacherous,  and 
bloody  ;  and  that  Gan  has  a  seat  ready  prepared  for  him  in  hell." 

"  Within  three  days,"  cried  the  enchanter,  loudly,  "  fetch  Ri- 
naldo  and  Ricciardetto  into  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  Do  it,  and 
I  hereby  undertake  never  to  summon  thee  more." 

"  Suppose  they  will  not  trust  themselves  with  me,"  said  the 
spirit. 

"  Enter  Rinaldo's  horse,  and  bring  him,  whether  he  trust  thee 
or  not." 
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^^ — 

**  It  shall  be  done,"  returned  the  demon ;  "  and  my  serving. 
dsril  Foul-Mouthy  or  Fire-Red,  shall  enter  the  horse  of  Ricciar^ 
detto.  Doubt  it  not.  Am  I  not  wise,  and  thyself  powerful  V* 
There  was  an  earthquake,  and  Ashtaroth  disappeared. 
Marsilius  has  now  made  his  first  movement  towards  the  de- 
ilniction  of  Orlando,  by  sending  before  him  his  vassal-king  Blan- 
diardin  with  his  presents  of  wines  and  other  luxuries.  The 
temperate  but  courteous  hero  took  them  in  good  part,  and  distrib- 
uted them  as  the  traitor  wished  ;  and  then  Blanchardin,  on  pre- 
tence of  going  forward  to  salute  Charlemagne  at  St.  John  Pied  de 
Fort,  returned  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  second  army, 
which  was  the  post  assigned  him  by  his  liege  lord.  The  device 
GO  his  flag  was  an  **  Apollo"  on  a  field  azure.  King  Falseron, 
whose  son  Orlando  had  slain  in  battle,  headed  the  first  army,  the 
device  of  which  was  a  black  figure  of  the  devil  Belphegor  on  a 
dapple-grey  field.  The  third  army  was  under  King  Balugante, 
and  had  for  ensign  a  Mahomet  with  golden  wings  in  a  field  of 
red.  Marsilius  made  a  speech  to  them  at  night,  in  which  he  con- 
fessed his  ill  fiiith,  but  defended  it  on  the  ground  of  Charles's 
hatred  of  their  religion,  and  of  the  example  of  **  Judith  and  Holo- 
femes."  He  said  that  he  had  not  come  there  to  pay  tribute,  and 
aell  his  countrymen  for  slaves,  but  to  make  all  Christendom  pay 
tribute  to  them  as  conquerors ;  and  he  concluded  by  recommend- 
ing to  their  good- will  the  son  of  his  friend  Gan,  whom  they  would 
know  by  the  vest  he  had  sent  him,  and  who  was  the  only  soul 
Unong  the  Christians  they  were  to  spare. 

This  son  of  Gan,  meantime,  and  several  of  the  Paladins  who 
Were  disgusted  with  Charles's  credulity,  and  anxious  at  all  events 
to  be  with  Orlando,  had  joined  the  hero  in  the  fated  valley ;  so 
that  the  little  Christian  host,  considering  the  tremendous  valour 
of  their  lord  and  his  friends,  and  the  comparative  inefficiency  of 
that  of  the  infidels,  were  at  any  rate  not  to  be  sold  for  nothing. 
tUnaldo,  alas  !  the  second  thunderbolt  of  Christendom,  was  des- 
tined not  to  be  there  in  time  to  save  their  lives.  He  could  only 
avenge  the  dreadful  tragedy,  and  prevent  still  worse  consequences 
to  the  whole  Christian  court  and  empire.  The  Paladins  had  in 
vain  begged  Orlando  to  be  on  hb  guard  against  treachery,  and 
aend  for  a  more  numerous  body  of  men.     The  great  heart  of  the 
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Champion  of  the  Faith  was  unwilling  to  think  the  worst  as  long 
as  he  could  help  it.     He  refused  to  sununon  aid  that  might  be 
superfluous ;  neither  would  he  do  any  thing  but  what  his  liege 
lord  had  desired.     And  yet  he  could  not  wholly  repress  a  miagiT- 
ing.     A  shadow  had  fallen  on  his  heart,  great  and  cheerful  as  it 
was.     The  anticipations  of  his  friends  disturbed  him,  in  spite  of 
the  face  with  which  he  met  them.     I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not) 
by  a  certain  instinctive  foresight,  expect  death  itself;  but  he  ^t 
bound  not  to  encourage  the  impression.     Besides,  time  pressed ; 
the  moment  of  the  looked-for  tribute  was  at  hand ;  ilnd  litde 
combinations  of  circumstances  determine  often  the  greatest  events. 

King  Blanchardin  had  brought  Orlando's  people  a  luxurious 
supper ;  King  Marsilius  was  to  arrive  early  next  day  with  the 
tribute ;  and  Ulivicro  accordingly,  with  the  morning  sun,  rode 
forth  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  if  he  could  discover  the  peaoefoi 
pomp  of  the  Spanish  court  in  the  distance.  Guottibuoffi  was  with 
him,  a  warrior  who  had  expected  the  very  worst,  and  repeatedly 
implored  Orlando  to  believe  it  possible.  Uliviero  and  he  rode  op 
the  nK)untain  nearest  them,  and  from  the  top  of  it  beheld  the  firrt 
army  of  Marsilius  already  forming  in  the  passes. 

"  O  Guottibuoffi  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  behold  thy  prophecies  come 
true !  behold  the  last  day  of  the  glory  of  Charles !  Every  where 
I  see  the  arms  of  the  traitors  around  us.  I  feel  Paris  tremble  all 
the  way  througli  France,  to  the  ground  beneath  my  feet.  0 
Malagigi,  too  much  in  tlie  right  wert  thou !  O  devil  Gan,  this 
then  is  the  consummation  of  thy  good  offices !" 

Ulivicro  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  back  down  the 
mountain  to  Orlando. 

"  Well,"  cried  the  hero,  "  what  news  ?" 

"  Bad  news,"  said  his  cousin  ;  "  such  as  you  would  not  hear 
of  yesterday.  Marsilius  is  hero  in  arms,  and  all  the  world  has 
come  with  him." 

The  Paladins  pressed  round  Orlando,  and  entreated  him  to 
sound  his  horn,  in  token  that  he  needed  help.  His  only  answer 
was,  to  mount  his  horse,  and  ride  up  the  mountain  with  San- 
sonetto. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  cast  forth  his  eyes  and  beheld  what 
Was  round  about  him,  he  turned  in  sorrow,  and  looked  down  into 
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BoDoesvalles,  and  said,  <<  O  valley,  miserable  indeed  !  the  blood 
Alt  is  shed  in  thee  this  day  will  colour  thy  name  for  ever.'' 

Many  of  the  Paladins  had  ridden  after  him,  and  they  again 
pUMsed  him  to  sound  his  horn,  if  only  in  pity  to  his  own  people. 
Se  said,  '<  If  Caesar  and  Alexander  were  here,  Scipio  and  Han- 
abal,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  with  all  his  flags,  and  Death  stared 
oe  in  the  face  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  never  would  I  soimd 
ay  horn  for  the  baseness  of  fear." 

Orlando's  little  camp  were  furious  against  the  Saracens.  They 
rmed  themselves  with  the  greatest  impatience.  There  was 
otbing  but  lacing  of  helmets  and  mounting  of  horses ;  and  good 
Lichbishop  Turpin  went  from  rank  to  rank,  exhorting  and  en- 
ouraging  the  warriors  of  Christ.  Accoutrements  and  habili- 
oents  were  put  on  the  wrong  way ;  words  and  deeds  mixed  in 
onfusion ;  men  running  against  one  another  out  of  very  absorp- 
km  in  themselves ;  all  the  place  full  of  cries  of  "  Arm  !  arm  ! 
he  enemy  !"  and  the  trumpets  clanged  over  all  against  the 
Qountain^choes. 

Orlando  and  his  captains  withdrew  for  a  moment  to  consulta- 
ion.  He  fairly  groaned  for  sorrow,  and  at  first  had  not  a  word 
to  say  ;  so  wretched  he  felt  at  having  brought  his  people  to  die 
in  Roncesvalles. 

Uliviero  spoke  first.  He  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of 
comforting  himself  a  little  in  his  despair,  with  referring  to  his 
Unheeded  advice. 

"You  see,  cousin,"  said  he,  "  what  has  come  at  last.  Would 
to  God  you  had  attended  to  what  I  said  ;  to  what  Malagigi  said ; 
to  what  we  all  said  !  I  told  you  Marsilius  was  nothing  but  an 
•nointed  scoundrel.  Yet  forsooth,  he  was  to  bring  us  tribute ! 
*^  Charles  is  this  moment  expecting  his  mummeries  at  St.  John 
^^  de  Port !  Did  ever  any  body  believe  a  word  that  Gan  said, 
^^^  Charles  ?  And  now  you  see  this  rotten  fruit  has  come  to  a 
'^;  this  medlar  has  got  its  crown." 

Orlando  said  nothing  in  answer  to  Uliviero ;  for  in  truth  he  had 
**^hing  to  say.  He  broke  away  to  give  orders  to  the  camp ; 
^e  them  take  refreshment ;  and  then  addressing  both  officers 
^  men,  he  said,  "  I  confess,  that  if  it  had  entered  my  heart  to 
^ceive  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  such  a  villain,  never  would  you 
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hafo  leeii  thii  day.  He  has  exchanged  with  me  a  tfaooMsl 
oourteaiea  and  good  words ;  and  1  thought  that  the  wone  ene- 
mies we  bad  been  before,  the  Setter  friends  we  had  become  nov. 
I  fancied  every  human  being  capable  of  this  kind  of  virtue  on  4 
good  opportunity,  saving,  indeed,  such  base-hearted  wretches  h 
can  never  forgive  their  very  forgivers ;  and  of  these  I  oertsinlj 
did  not  suppose  him  to  be  one.  Let  us  die,  if  we  must  die,  IQdb 
honest  and  gallant  men ;  so  that  it  shall  be  said  of  us,  itwasoolj 
our  bodies  that  died.  It  becomes  our  soub  to  be  invincible,  and 
our  glory  inunortal.  '  Our  motto  must  be,  <  A  good  heart  and  no 
hope.'  The  reason  why  I  did  not  sound  the  horn  was,  partly  b^ 
cause  I  thought  it  did  not  become  us,  and  partly  because  our  li^ 
lord  could  be  of  little  use,  even  if  he  heard  it.  Let  Gan  have 
his  glut  of  us  like  a  carrion  crow ;  but  let  him  find  us  under 
heaps  of  his  Saracens,^-an  example  for  all  time.  Heaven,  taj 
firiends,  is  with  us,  if  earth  is  against  us.  Methinka  I  see  it  opoi 
this  moment,  ready  to  receive  our  souls  amidst  crowns  of  glory; 
and  therefore,  as  the  champion  of  God's  church,  I  give  you  nj 
benediction;  and  the  good  archbishop  here  will  absolve  yoa; 
and  so,  please  God,  we  shall  all  go  to  Heaven  and  be  happy." 

And  with  these  words  Orlando  sprang  to  his  horse,  ciyiog^ 
<<  Away  against  the  Saracens  !"  but  he  had  no  sooner  turned  hit 
face  than  he  wept  bitterly,  and  said,  <*  O  holy  Virgin,  think  not 
of  me,  the  sinner  Orlando,  but  have  pity  on  these  thy  servants.'' 

Archbishop  Turpin  did  as  Orlando  said,  giving  the  whole  bead 
his  benediction  at  once,  and  absolving  them  from  their  sins,  so 
that  every  body  took  comfort  in  the  thought  of  dying  for  Chriflt, 
and  thus  they  embraced  one  another,  weeping  ;  and  then  lanoe 
was  put  to  thigh,  and  the  banner  was  raised  that  was  won  in  die 
jousting  at  Aspramont. 

And  now  with  a  mighty  dust,  and  an  infinite  sound  of  home^ 
and  tambours,  and  trumpets,  which  came  filling  the  valley,  the 
first  army  of  the  infidels  made  its  appearance,  horses  neighing, 
and  a  thousand  pennons  flying  in  the  air.  King  Falseion  led 
them  on,  saying  to  his  officers,  <<  Now,  gentlemen,  recollect  what 
1  said.  The  first  battle  is  for  the  leaders  only  ; — and,  above  all, 
let  nobody  dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  Orlando.     He  belongs  to  my- 
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■bI£    The  revenge  of  my  son's  death  is  mine.     I  will  cut  the 
iMn  ck)wn  that  comes  between  us." 

"Now,  friends,"  said  Orlando,  "every  man  for  himself,  and 
ft.  Michael  for  us  all.  There  is  no  one  here  that  is  not  a  perfect 
taight." 

And  he  might  well  say  it ;  for  the  flower  of  all  France  was 
tliere,  except  Rinaldo  and  Ricciardetto ;  every  man  a  picked  man ; 
all  friends  and  constant  companions  of  Orlando.  There  was 
Richard  of  Normandy,  and  Guottibuofii,  and  Uliviero,  and  Count 
Anselm,  and  Avolio,  and  Avino,  and  the  gentle  Berlinghieri,  and 
Itts  braCher,  and  Sansonetto,  and  the  good  Duke  Egibard,  and  As- 
tolib  the  Englishman,  and  Angiolin  of  Bayona,  and  all  the  other 
Paladins  of  France,  excepting  those  two  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
And  80  the  captains  of  the  little  troop  and  of  the  great  array  sat 
looking  at  one  another,  and  singling  one  another  out,  as  the  latter 
Came  on  ;  and  then  either  side  began  raising  their  war-cries,  and 
the  mob  of  the  infidels  halted,  and  the  knights  put  spear  in  rest, 
and  ran  for  a  while,  two  and  two  in  succession,  each  one  against 
the  other. 

Astolfo  was  the  first  to  move.  He  ran  against  Arlotto  of  Soria ; 
^  Angiolin  then  ran  against  Malducco ;  and  Mazzarigi  the 
Renegade  came  against  Avino  ;  and  Uliviero  was  borne  forth  by 
has  horse  R<mdel,  who  couldn't  stand  still,  against  Malprimo,  the 
first  of  the  captains  of  Falseron. 

And  now  lances  began  to  be  painted  red,  without  any  brush 
but  themselves ;  and  the  new  colour  extended  itself  to  the  buck- 
lers, and  the  cuishes,  and  the  cuirasses,  and  the  trappings  of  the 
steeds. 

Astolfb  thrust  his  antagonist's  body  out  of  the  saddle,  and  his 
•ovil  into  the  other  world  ;  and  Angiolin  gave  and  took  a  terrible 
Wow  with  Malducco ;  but  his  horse  bore  him  onward  ;  and  Avino 
had  something  of  the  like  encounter  with  Mazzarigi ;  but  Uliviero, 
though  he  received  a  thrust  which  hurt  him,  sent  his  lance  right 
through  the  heart  of  Malprimo. 

Falseron  was  daunted  at  this  blow.  "  Verily,"  thought  he, 
«*  this  is  a  miracle."  Uliviero  did  not  press  on  among  the  Sara- 
cens, his  wound  was  too  painful ;  but  Orlando  now  put  himself 
and  his  whole  band  into  motion,  and  you  may  guess  what  an  up- 
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loar  ensued.  The  sound  of  the  rattling  of  the  blows  and  1 
was  as  if  the  forge  of  Vulcan  had  been  thrown  open.  F 
beheld  Orlando  coming  so  furiously,  that  he  thought  him ) 
fer  who  had  burst  his  chain,  and  was  quite  of  another  mi: 
when  he  proposed  to  have  him  all  to  himself.  On  the  a 
he  recommended  himself  to  his  gods ;  and  turning  away, 
for  a  more  auspicious  season  of  revenge.  But  Oriandc 
and  arrested  him  with  a  terrible  voice,  saying,  ^  O  tlioa 
Was  tliis  the  end  to  which  old  quarrels  were  made  up ' 
thou  not  blush,  thou  and  thy  fellow-traitor  Marailiufl^  1 
kissed  me  on  the  cheek  like  a  Judas,  when  last  thou 
France?" 

Orlando  hod  never  shewn  such  anger  in  his  oountenani 
did  that  day.  He  dashed  at  Falseron  with  a  fury  so  si 
at  tlie  same  time  a  mastery  of  his  lance  so  marvellous,  thai 
he  plunged  it  in  the  man's  body  so  as  instantly  to  kill  1 
body  did  not  move  in  the  saddle.  The  hero  himself,  as  ] 
ed  onwards,  was  fuin  to  sec  the  end  of  a  stroke  so  perfi 
turning  his  horse  back,  he  touched  the  carcass  with  hi 
and  it  fell  on  the  instant.  They  say,  that  it  had  no  soooi 
than  it  disappeared.  People  got  off  their  horses  to  lift  up  tl 
for  it  seemed  to  be  there  still,  the  arnK>ur  being  left ;  b 
they  came  to  handle  the  armour,  it  was  ibund  as  empti 
shell  that  is  cast  by  a  lobster.  O  new,  and  strange,  and 
tons  event !  proof  manifest  of  the  anger  with  which  God 
treachery. 

When  the  first  infidel  army  beheld  their  leader  dead,  si 
fell  upon  them,  that  tliey  were  for  leaving  the  field  to  t] 
dins ;  but  they  were  unable.  Marsilius  had  drawn  the 
his  forces  round  the  valley  like  a  net,  so  that  their  shouldi 
turned  in  vain.  Orlando  rode  into  the  thick  of  them,  wil 
Anselm  by  his  side.  Ho  rushed  like  a  tempest ;  and  n 
he  went,  thunderbolts  fell  upon  helmets.  The  Paladii 
here  and  there  afler  them,  each  making  a  whirlwind  roui 
him  and  a  bloody  circle.  Uliviero  was  again  in  the  mSl 
Waller  of  Amulion  threw  himself  into  it ;  and  Baldwii 
like  a  lion ;  and  Avino  and  Avolio  reaped  the  wretchc 
like  a  turnip-field  ;  and  blows  blinded  men's  eyes ;    ai 
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lUbp  Turpin  himself  had  changed  his  orozier  for  a  lance,  and 

Aiicid  a  new  flock  before  him  to  the  mountains. 

Tet  what  could  be  done  against  foes  without  number  ?  Multi- 
Wet  fill  up.the  spaces  left  by  the  dead  without  stopping.  Mar. 
dins,  from  his  anxious  and  raging  post,  constantly  pours  them  in. 
The  Paladins  are  as  units  to  thousands.  Why  tarry  the  horses 
ef  Binaldo  and  Ricciardetto  ? 

The  horses  did  not  tarry  ;  but  fate  had  been  quicker  than  en- 
dbntment.  Ashtaroth,  nevertheless,  had  presented  himself  to  Ri- 
neldo  in  Egypt,  as  though  he  had  issued  out  of  a  flash  of  light- 
img.  After  telling  his  mission,  and  giving  orders  to  hundreds  of 
kmible  spirits  round  about  him  (for  the  air  was  full  of  them), 
he  and  Foul-Mouth,  his  servant,  entered  the  horses  of  Rinaldo  and 
Blodardetto,  which  began  to  neigh  and  snort  and  leap  with  the 
t  within  them,  till  ofi*they  flew  through  the  air  over  the  pyr- 
crowds  of  spirits  going  like  a  tempest  before  them.  Ric- 
daidetto  shut  his  eyes  at  first,  on  perceiving  himself  so  high  in 
the  air ;  but  he  speedily  became  used  to  it,  though  he  looked  down 
on  the  sun  at  last.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  desert,  and 
the  8eaHX)ast,  and  the  ocean,  and  swept  the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Aahtaroth  talking  to  them  of  wonders  by  the  way ;  for  he  was 
one  of  the  wisest  of  the  devils,  and  knew  a  great  many  things 
irhich  were  then  unknown  to  man.  He  laughed,  for  mstance,  as 
they  went  over  sea,  at  the  notion,  among  other  vain  fancies, 
diat  nothing  was  to  be  found  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; 
^  for,"  said  he,  '*  the  earth  is  round,  and  the  sea  has  an  even  sur- 
boe  all  over  it ;  and  there  are  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
l^obe,  who  walk  with  their  feet  opposed  to  ydurs,  and  worship 
gdier  gods  than  the  Christians." 

**  Hah !"  said  Rinaldo ;  "  and  may  I  ask  whether  they  can  be 
mwedV 

^  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  ask,"  said  the  devil ;  "  but  do  you  take 
the  Redeemer  for  a  partisan,  and  fancy  he  died  for  you  only  ? 
Be  assured  he  died  for  the  whole  world,  Antipodes  and  all.  Per- 
luips  not  one  soul  will  be  left  out  the  pale  of  salvation  at  last,  but 
the  whole  human  race  adore  the  truth,  and  find  mercy.  The 
[Sirietian  is  the  only  true  religion ;  but  Heaven  loves  all  good* 
BOM  thai  believes  honestly,  whatsoever  the  belief  may  be." 
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Rinaldo  was  mightily  taken  with  the  humanity  of  the  devHTl 
opinions  ;  hut  they  were  now  approaching  the  end  of  their  jaa^ 
ney,  and  hegan  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  battle ;  and  he  oouU  M 
longer  think  of  any  thing  but  the  delight  of  being  near  OiiaaAo^ 
and  plunging  into  the  middle  of  it. 

"  You  shall  be  in  the  very  heart  of  it  instantly/'  said  hu  bear* 
er.  <*  I  love  you,  and  would  fain  do  all  you  desire.  Do  not  ikooy 
that  all  nobleness  of  spirit  is  lost  among  us  people  below.  Toa 
know  what  the  proverb  says,  <  There's  never  a  fruit,  howerer  da- 
generate,  but  will  taste  of  its  stock.'     I  was  of  a  di£feient  oidtf 

of  beings  once,  and But  it  is  as  well  not*to  talk  of  happf 

times.     Yonder  is  Marsilius ;  and  there  goes  Orlando.    Farewiejl, 
and  give  me  a  place  in  your  memory." 

Rinaldo  could  not  find  words  to  express  his  sense  of  the  devil's 
good-will,  nor  that  of  Foul-Mouth  himself.  He  said :  **  Ashta- 
roth,  I  am  as  sorry  to  part  with  you  as  if  you  were  a  brother; 
and  I  certainly  do  believe  that  nobleness  of  spirit  exists,  as  you  sty, 
among  your  people  below.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  both  soma- 
times,  if  you  can  come ;  and  1  pray  God  (if  my  poor  prayer  be 
worth  any  thing)  that  you  may  all  repent  and  obtain  his  ponkn; 
for  without  repentance,  you  know,  nothing  can  be  done  for  you." 

"  If  I  might  suggest  a  favour,"  returned  Ashtaroth, "  since  yoa 
are  so  good  as  to  wish  to  do  mo  one,  persuade  Malagigi  to  free  me 
from  his  service,  and  I  am  yours  for  ever.  To  serve  you  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  nio.  You  will  only  have  to  say,  « Ashtaroth,'  and 
my  good  friend  here  will  be  with  you  in  an  instant." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  cried  Rinaldo,  "  and  so  is  my  brodier. 
I  will  write  Malagigi,  not  merely  a  letter,  but  a  whole  packet-full 
of  your  praises  ;  and  so  I  will  to  Orlando ;  and  you  shall  be  set 
free,  depend  on  it,  vour  company  has  been  so  perfectly  agree- 
able." 

"  Your  humble  servant,"  said  Ashtaroth,  and  vanished  with  his 
companion  like  lightning. 

But  they  did  not  go  far. 

There  was  a  little  chapel  by  the  road-side  in  Roncesvalles, 
which  had  a  couple  of  bells ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  chapel  did 
the  devils  place  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  catch  the 
souls  of  the  infidels  as  they  died,  and  so  carry  them  off  to  the  ia> 
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egioDS.  Gues  if  their  wings  had  plenty  to  do  that  day  t 
f  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  were  busy,  and  Charoo  sung 
oaly  and  Lucifer  hugged  himself  ibr  joy.  Gueasy  also,  if 
B8  in  heaven  groaned  with  nectar  and  ambrosiay  and  good 
Peter  had  a  dry  hair  in  his  beard. 

two  Paladins,  on  their  horses,  dropped  right  into  the  mid- 
he  Saracens,  and  began  making  such  havoc  about  them, 
railius,  who  overlooked  the  fight  from  a  mountain,  thought 
iers  had  turned  one  against  the  other.  He  therefore  de- 
in  fury  with  his  third  army ;  and  Rinaldo,  seeing  him 
said  to  Ricciardetto,  "  We  had  better  be  off  here,  and 
lando ;"  and  with  these  words,  he  gave  his  horse  one  turn 
efi>r8  he  retreated,  so  as  to  enable  his  sword  to  make  a 
circle  about  him ;  and  stones  say,  that  he  sheared  off 
beads  in  the  twirl  of  it.  He  then  dashed  through  the  as- 
1  beholders  towards  the  battle  of  Orlando,  who  guessed  it 
3  no  other  than  his  cousin,  and  almost  dropped  from  his 
lit  of  desire  to  meet  him.  Ricciardeno  followed  Rinaldo  ; 
riero  coming  up  at  the  same  moment,  the  rapture  of  the 
arty  is  not  to  be  expressed.  They  almost  died  ibr  joy. 
thousand  embraces,  and  questions,  and  explanations,  and 
ons  of  astonishment  (for  the  infidels  held  aloof  awhile,  to 
eath  from  the  horror  and  mii»chief  they  had  undergone), 
» refreshed  his  little  band  of  heroes,  and  then  drew  Rinal- 
t,  and  said,  *'  O  my  brother,  1  feel  such  delight  at  seeing 
an  hardly  persuade  myself  1  am  not  dreaming.  Heaven 
ed  for  it.  1  have  no  other  wish  on  earth,  now  that  I  see 
ore  I  die.  Why  didn't  you  write  ?  But  never  mind, 
lu  are,  and  I  shall  not  die  for  nothing." 
d  write,"  said  Rinaldo,  '*  and  so  did  Ricciardetto ;  but 
intercepted  our  letters.     Tell  me  what  to  do,  my  dear 

fi>r  time  presses,  and  all  the  world  is  upon  us." 
1  has  brought  us  here,"  said  Orlando,  "  under  pretence 
ving  tribute  from  Marsilius — you  see  of  what  sort ;  and 
,  poor  old  man,  is  waiting  to  receive  his  homage  at  the 
St.  John  !  1  have  never  seen  a  lucky  day  since  you  left 
lelieve  I  have  done  for  Charles  more  than  in  duty  bound. 
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and  that  my  sins  pursue  me,  and  I  and  mine  must  all  periik  m 
Ronoesvalles." 

**  Look  to  Marsilius,"  exclaimed  Rinaldo ;  <^  he  is  right  upon 
us.*' 

Marsilius  was  upon  them,  surely  enough,  at  onoe  furious  and 
frightened  at  the  coming  of  the  new  Paladins ;  for  his  camp,  no* 
merous  as  it  was,  had  not  only  held  aloof,  but  turned  about  to  fly 
like  herds  before  the  lion ;  so  he  was  forced  to  drive  them  baoki 
and  bring  up  his  other  troops,  reasonably  thinking  that  soek 
numbers  must  overwhelm  at  last,  if  they  could  but  be  kept  to* 
gether. 

Not  the  less,  however,  for  this,  did  the  Paladins  oon^oe  to 
fight  as  if  with  joy.  They  killed  and  trampled  wheresoevr  they 
went ;  Rinaldo  fatiguing  himself  with  sending  infinite  nmnb^s 
of  souls  to  Ashtaroth,  and  Orlando  making  a  bloody  passage 
towards  Marsilius,  whom  he  hoped  to  settle  as  he  had  done 
Falseron. 

In  the  course  of  this  his  tremendous  progress,  the  hero  struck 
a  youth  on  the  head,  whoso  helmet  was  so  good  as  to  resist  the 
blow,  but  at  the  same  time  flew  off;  and  Orlando  seized  him  hj 
the  hair  to  kill  him.  '<  Hold  !"  cried  the  youth,  as  loud  as  want 
of  breath  could  let  him  ;  "  you  loved  my  father — ^I'm  Bujaforte." 

The  Paladin  had  never  seen  Bujaforte  ;  but  he  saw  the  like- 
ness to  the  good  old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  his  father ;  and  he  l^ 
go  the  youth's  hair,  and  embraced  and  kissed  him.  "  O  Buja- 
forte !"  said  he ;  '^  I  loved  him  indeed — my  good  old  man ;  bat 
what  does  his  son  do  here,  fighting  against  his  fnend  ?" 

Bujaforte  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  speak  for  weeping- 
At  length  he  said,  **  Orlando,  let  not  your  noble  heart  be  pained 
with  ill  thoughts  of  my  father's  son.  I  am  forced  to  be  here  by 
my  lord  and  master  Marsilius.  I  had  no  friend  left  me  in  tha 
world,  and  he  took  me  into  his  court,  and  has  brought  me  here 
before  I  knew  what  it  was  for ;  and  I  have  made  a  shew  of  fight- 
ing, but  have  not  hurt  a  single  Christian.  Treachery  is  on  every 
side  of  you.  Baldwin  himself  has  a  vest  given  him  by  Mar- 
silius, that  every  body  may  know  the  son  of  his  friend  Gan, 
and  do  him  no  injury.  See  there — ^look  how  the  lanoes  avttd 
him-" 
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*Put  your  helmet  on  again,"  said  Orlando,  "  and  behave  just 
M  you  have  done.  Never  will  your  father's  friend  be  an  enemy 
bthe  son.     Only  take  care  not  to  come  across  Rinaldo." 

The  hero  then  turned  in  fury  to  look  for  Baldwin,  who  was 
iMlftning  towards  him  at  that  moment  with  friendliness  in  his 
ooks. 

**  TRs  strange,"  said  Baldwin ;  "  I  have  done  my  duty  as  well 
It  I  could,  yet  no  body  will  come  against  me.  I  have  slain  right 
ud  left,  and  cannot  comprehend  what  it  is  that  makes  the  stoutest 
infidels  avoid  me." 

"  Take  off  your  vest,"  cried  Orlando,  contemptuously,  **  and 
roQ  will  sooD  discover  the  secret,  if  you  wish  to  know  it.  Tour 
&tiier  has  sold  us  to  Marsilius,  all  but  his  honourable  son." 

"  If  my  father,"  cried  Baldwin,  impetuously  tearing  off  the 
^  "  has  been  such  a  villain,  and  I  escape  dying  any  longer, 
by  God  !  I  will  plunge  this  sword  through  his  heart.  But  I  am 
to  traitor,  Orlando ;  and  you  do  me  wrong  to  say  it.  You  do 
nae  foul  dishonour,  and  I'll  not  survive  it.  Never  more  shall 
ywi  behold  me  alive." 

Baldwin  spurred  off  into  the  fight,  not  waiting  to  hear  another 
Word  from  Orlando,  but  constantly  crying  out,  "  You  have  done 
roe  dishonour ;"  and  Orlando  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had 
wd,  for  he  perceived  that  the  youth  was  in  despair. 

And  now  the  fight  raged  beyond  all  it  had  done  before  ;  and 
tbe  Paladins  themselves  began  to  fall,  the  enemy  were  driven 
forward  in  such  multitudes  by  Marsilius.  There  was  unhorsing 
of  foes,  and  re>seating  of  friends,  and  great  cries,  and  anguish, 
•nd  unceasing  labour ;  and  twenty  Pagans  went  down  for  one 
Christian  ;  but  still  the  Christians  fell.  One  Paladin  disappeared 
*fter  another,  having  too  much  to  do  for  mortal  men.  Some 
^d  not  make  way  through  the  press  for  very  fatigue  of  killing, 
^  others  were  hampered  with  the  falling  horses  and  men. 
Swjsonetto  was  thus  beaten  to  earth  by  the  club  of  Grandonio ; 
•nd  Walter  d'Amulion  had  his  shoulders  broken  ;  and  Angiolin 
®f  Bayona,  having  lost  his  Hince,  was  thrust  down  by  Marsilius, 
^  Angiolin  of  Bellonda  by  Sirionne  ;  and  Berlinghieri  and  Ot- 
^  are  gone  ;  and  then  Astolfo  went,  in  revenge  of  whose  death 
^^^do  turned  the  spot  on  which  he  died  into  a  gulf  of  Saracen 
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blood.  Rinaldo  met  the  luckless  Bujaforte,  who  had  just  began 
to  explain  how  he  seemed  to  be  fighting  on  the  side  which  iui 
father  hated,  when  the  impatient  hero  exclaimed,  "  He  who  k 
not  with  me  b  against  me  ;''  and  gave  him  a  volley  of  such  bor* 
rible  cufis  about  the  head  and  ears,  that  Bujaforte  died  without 
being  able  to  speak  another  word.  Orlando,  cutting  his  way  to  a 
spot  in  which  there  was  a  great  struggle  and  iiproar,  found  tbe 
poor  youth  Baldwin,  the  son  of  Gan,  with  two  spears  in  hii 
breast.  <'  I  am  no  traitor  now,"  said  Baldwin ;  and  so  sayingi 
fell  dead  to  the  eartli ;  and  Orlando  lided  up  his  voice  and  wejit, 
for  he  was  bitterly  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  dealL 
He  then  joined  Rinaldo  in  the  hottest  of  the  tumult ;  and  all  tbe 
surviving  Paladins  gathered  about  them,  including  Turpin  tha 
archbbhop,  who  fought  as  hardily  as  the  rest ;  and  the  slaughter 
was  lavish  and  horrible,  so  that  the  eddies  of  the  wind  chucked 
the  blood  into  the  air,  and  earth  appeared  a  very  seething-caul- 
dron  of  hell.  At  lengtli  down  went  Uliviero  himself.  He  had 
become  blind  with  his  own  blood,  and  smitten  Orlando  without 
knowing  him,  who  had  never  received  such  a  blow  in  his  life. 

"  How  now,  cousin  !"  cried  Orlando ;  "  have  you  too  gone  over 
to  the  enemy  ?" 

"  O,  my  lord  and  master,  Orlando,"  cried  the  other,  "  I  ask 
your  pardon,  if  I  have  struck  you.  I  can  see  nothing — ^I  am 
dying.  The  traitor  ArcaliOic  has  stabbed  me  in  the  back  ;  but  I 
killed  him  for  it.  If  you  love  me,  lead  my  horse  into  the  thick  oi 
them,  so  that  I  may  not  die  unavenged." 

"I  shall  die  myself  before  long,"  said  Orlando,  "out  of  very 
toil  and  grief;  so  we  will  go  together.  I  have  lost  all  hope,  all 
pride,  all  wish  to  live  any  longer :  but  not  my  love  for  Uliviero. 
Come — let  us  give  tlicm  a  few  blows  yet ;  let  them  see  what  you 
can  do  with  your  dying  hands.  One  faith,  one  death,  one  ooly 
wish  be  ours." 

Orlando  led  his  cousin's  horse  whore  the  press  was  tliickest, 
and  dreadful  was  the  strength  of  the  dying  man  and  of  his  half- 
dying  companion.  They  made  a  strett,  through  which  they  pass- 
ed out  of  the  battle  ;  and  Orlando  led  his  cousin  away  to  his  tent, 
and  said, "  Wait  a  little  till  I  return,  for  I  will  go  and  sound  the 
horn  on  the  hill  yonder." 
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^  Tb  of  no  lue^"  mad  Ulivieio ;  «  aod  mj  ip  jit  ii  &M  gan^ 
il  denies  to  be  with  its  Lord  and  SsTioar."  He  mild  hswn 
di  mcne,  but  his  words  cune  from  him  in^teHeclly,  like  those 
r  a  men  in  a  dream ;  only  his  oonsiii  gathered  that  he  meant  to 
■nmend  to  him  his  sister,  Orlando's  wife,  Alda  the  Fair,  of  whan 
deed  the  great  Pahuiin  had  not  thought  so  moch  in  this  worid 
I  he  might  have  done.  And  with  these  imperfect  wovds  he  ez^ 
md. 

But  Orlando  no  sooner  saw  him  dead,  than  he  Mt  as  if  he  wm 
A  alone  on  the  earth  ;  and  he  was  quite  willnig  to  leave  it ; 
■ly  he  wished  that  Charles  at  Sl  John  Pied  de  Port  dioald  hear 
QPW  the  case  stood  befere  he  went ;  and  so  he  took  op  the  hon, 
■d  blew  it  three  times  with  sodi  feroe  that  the  Idood  hunt  out  of 
bnose  and  mouth.  Turpin  says,  that  at  the  third  blast  the  hom 
rake  in  two. 

In  ^te  of  all  the  nose  of  the  battle,  the  sound  of  the  hom  broke 
fer  it  like  a  Toice  out  of  the  other  world.  They  say  that  birds 
dl  dead  at  it,  and  that  the  whole  Saracen  army  drew  back  in 
inor.  But  fearfuller  still  was  its  effect  at  St.  John  Pied  de  Port, 
harkmagne  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  court  when  the  sound 
Btched  him ;  and  Gran  was  there.  The  emperor  was  the  first  to 
ear  it 

''Do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  he  to  his  nobles.  "  Did  you  hear 
he  born,  as  I  heard  it  ?" 

Upon  this  they  all  listened;  and  Gan  felt  his  heart  miigiTe  him. 

The  hom  sounded  the  second  time. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  said  Charles. 

<<  Orlando  is  hunting,"  obsenred  Gan,  ^and  the  stag  is  kill- 
Bi    He  is  at  the  old  pastime  that  he  was  so  fend  of  in  A:^Fa- 

BKAte." 

But  when  the  hom  sounded  yet  a  third  time,  and  the  blast  was 
ooe  of  so  dreadful  a  vehemence,  every  body  looked  at  the  other, 
ud  then  they  all  looked  at  Gan  in  fury.  Charles  rose  from  his 
•It  «  This  is  no  hunting  of  the  stag,"  said  he.  "  The  sound 
K^tt  to  my  very  heart,  and,  I  confess,  makes  me  tremble.  I  am 
tnkened  out  of  a  great  dream.  O  Gan !  O  Gan !  Not  for 
*Be  do  I  blush,  but  for  myself;  and  for  nobody  else.  O  my  God, 
^  is  to  be  done !    But  whatever  is  to  be  done,  must  be  done 
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quickly.  Take  this  villain,  gentlemen,  and  keep  him  in  iuud 
prison.  O  foul  and  monstrous  villain !  Would  to  God  I  hid  nol 
lived  to  see  this  day !  O  obstinate  and  enormous  folly !  O  UaL 
agigi,  had  I  but  believed  thy  foresight !  'Tia  thou  weit  the  wm 
man,  and  I  the  grey-headed  fool." 

Ogier  the  Dane,  and  Namo  and  others,  in  the  bittemett  of  their 
grief  and  anger,  could  not  help  reminding  the  emperor  of  all  which 
they  had  foretold.  But  it  was  no  time  for  words.  They  pat  the 
traitor  into  prison  ;  and  then  Charles,  with  all  his  court,  took  Ui 
way  to  Roncesvalles,  grieving  and  praying. 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  horn  sounded,  and  half  an  hoar  •£ 
ter  it  when  the  emperor  set  out ;  and  meantime  Orlando  had  re> 
turned  to  the  fight  that  he  might  do  his  duty,  however  hopdeflb 
as  long  as  he  could  sit  his  horse,  and  the  Paladins  were  now  n> 
duced  to  four ;  and  though  the  Saracens  sufiered  themsalvaB  to 
be  mowed  down  like  grass  by  them  and  their  little  band,  he  hand 
his  end  approaching  for  toil  and  fever,  and  so  at  length  he  with- 
drew out  of  the  fight,  and  rode  all  alone  to  a  fountain  which  he 
knew  of,  where  he  had  before  quenched  his  thirst. 

His  horse  was  wearier  still  than  he,  and  no  sooner  had  itt  mis- 
ter alighted,  than  the  beast,  kneeling  down  as  if  to  take  leave,  vA 
to  say,  *•  I  have  brought  you  to  your  place  of  rest,"  fell  detd  at 
his  feet.  Orlando  cast  water  on  him  from  the  fountain,  not  will- 
ing to  believe  him  dead ;  but  when  he  found  it  to  no  purpose,  he 
grieved  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being,  and  addreeeed 
him  by  name  in  tears,  and  asked  forgiveness  if  ever  he  had  done 
him  wrong.  They  say,  that  the  horse  at  these  words  once  more 
opened  his  eyes  a  little,  and  looked  kindly  at  his  master,  and  so 
stirred  never  more. 

They  say  also  that  Orlando  then,  sumnK>ning  all  his  strength, 
smote  a  rock  near  him  with  his  beautiful  sword  Durlindana,  think- 
ing to  shiver  the  steel  in  pieces,  and  so  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  though  the  rock  split  like  a  slate,  and  a 
deep  fissure  remained  ever  after  to  astonish  the  eyes  of  pilgrimi^ 
the  sword  remained  unhurt. 

'<  O  strong  Durlindana,"  cried  he,  '<  O  noble  and  worthy  sword, 
had  I  known  thee  from  the  first  as  I  know  thee  now,  never  would 
I  have  been  brought  to  this  pass." 
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And  now  Rinaldo  and  Ricciardetto  and  Turpin  came  up,  hav« 
iigpTen  chase  to  the  Saracens  till  they  were  weary,  and  Orlando 
|»re  joyful  welcome  to  his  cousin,  and  they  told  him  bow  the 
hide  was  won,  and  then  Orlando  knelt  before  Turpin,  his  face  ail 
IB  tears,  and  begged  remission  of  his  sins,  and  ccmfessed  them, 
lad  Turpin  gave  him  absolution ;    and  suddenly  a  light  came 
Anm  upon  him  from  heaven  like  a  rainbow,  accompanied  with  a 
mud  of  music,  and  an  angel  stood  in  the  air  blessing  him,  and 
ften  disappeared ;  upon  which  Orlando  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  hilt 
of  lus  sword  as  on  a  crucifix,  and  embraced  it  and  said,  <^  Lord, 
vouchsafe  that  I  may  look  on  this  poor  instrument  as  on  the 
t^mbol  of  the  tree  upon  which  Thou  sufieredst  thy  unspeakable 
iBait3rrdom !"  and  so  adjusting  the  sword  to  his  bosom,  and  em- 
bracing it  closer,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  appeared  like  a  creature 
•eraphical  and  transfigured  ;  and  in  bowing  his  head  he  breathed 
out  his  pure  soul.     A  thunder  was  then  heard  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  heavens  opened  and  seemed  to  stoop  to  the  earth,  and  a  flock 
of  angels  was  seen  like  a  white  cloud  ascending  with  his  spirit, 
who  were  known  to  be  what  they  were  by  the  trembling  of  their 
wings.     The  white  cloud  shot  out  golden  fires,  so  that  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  them ;    and  the  voices  of  the  angels  mingled  in 
■ong  with  the  instruments  of  their  brethren  above,  which  made  an 
inexpTeasible  harmony,  at  once  deep  and  dulcet.     The  priestly 
warrior  Turpin,  and  the  two  Paladins,  and  the  hero's  squire  Te- 
rigi,  who  were  all  on  their  knees,  forgot  their  own  beings,  in 
Allowing  the  miracle  with  their  eyes. 

It  was  now  the  ofiice  of  that  squire  to  take  horse  and  ride  of! 
to  the  emperor  at  St.  John  Pied  de  Port,  and  tell  him  of  all  that 
had  occurred  ;  but  in  spite  of  what  he  had  just  seen,  he  lay  for  a 
time  overwhelmed  with  grief.  He  then  rose,  and  mounted  his 
ileed,  and  left  the  Paladins  and  the  archbishop  with  the  dead 
body,  who  knelt  about  it,  guarding  it  with  weeping  love. 

The  good  squire  Terigi  met  the  the  emperor  and  his  cavalcade 
coming  towards  Roncesvalles,  and  alighted  and  fell  on  his  knees, 
telling  him  the  miserable  news,  and  how  all  his  people  were 
dain  but  two  of  his  Paladins,  and  himself,  and  the  good  arch- 
bishop. Charles  for  anguish  began  tearing  his  white  locks ;  but 
Terigi  comforted  him  against  so  doing,  by  giving  an  account  of 
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the  manner  of  Orlando's  death,  and  how  he  had  surely  gn 
heaven.     Nevertheless,  the  squire  himself  was  broken^hei 
with  grief  and  toil ;  and  he  had  scarcely  fkdded  a  dencmnw 
of  the  traitor  Gan,  and  a  hope  that  the  emperor  would  app 
Heaven  finally  by  giving  his  body  to  the  winds,  than  he  t 
<<  The  cold  of  death  is  upon  me ;"  and  so  he  fell  dead  at  the  t 
peror's  feet. 

Charles  was  ready  to  drop  from  his  saddle  fer  wretchednei 
He  cried  out,  "  Let  nobody  comfort  me  more.     I  will  have  i 
comfort.     Cursed  be  Gan,  and  cursed  this  horrible  day,  and  tk 
place,  and  every  thing.     Let  us  go  on,  like  blind  miserable  ma 
that  we  are,  into  Ronccsvalles ;  and  have  patience  if  we  can,  od 
of  pure  misery,  like  Job,  till  we  do  all  that  can  be  done." 

So  Charles  rode  on  with  his  nobles ;  and  they  say,  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  champion  of  Christendom  and  the  martyrs  that  died 
with  him,  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  sky  till  the  emperor  had  seoi 
Orlando,  and  till  the  dead  were  buried. 

Horrible  to  his  eyes  was  the  sight  of  the  field  of  Roncesvalles. 
The  Saracens,  indeed,  had  forsaken  it,  conquered ;  but  all  his  Pali- 
dins  but  two  were  lefl  on  it  dead ;  and  the  slaughtered  heaps  amoog 
which'they  lay  made  the  whole  valley  like  a  great  dumb  slaugh-  '^ 
ter-house,  trampled  up  into  blood  and  dirt,  ouid  recking  to  the  heat 
The  very  trees  were  dropping  with  blood  ;  and  every  thing,  so  to 
speak,  seemed  tired  out,  and  gone  to  a  horrible  sleep. 

Charles  trembled  to  his  heart's  core  for  wonder  and  ogoaj' 
After  dumbly  gazing  on  the  place,  he  again  cursed  it  with  a  sol* 
enm  curse,  and  wished  that  never  grass  might  grow  within  i^ 
again,  nor  seed  of  any  kind,  neither  within  it,  nor  on  any  of  its 
moimtains  around  with  their  proud  shoulders  ;  but  the  anger  of 
Heaven  abide  over  it  for  ever,  as  on  a  pit  made  by  hell  upon 
earth. 

Then  he  rode  on,  and  came  up  to  where  the  body  of  Orlando 
awaited  him  with  the  Paladins,  and  the  old  man,  weeping,  threw 
himself  as  if  he  had  been  a  reckless  youth  from  his  horse,  and 
embraced  and  kissed  the  dead  body,  and  said,  "  I  bless  thee,  Or- 
lando. I  bless  thy  whole  life,  and  all  that  thou  wast,  and  all  that 
thou  ever  didst,  and  thy  mighty  and  holy  valour,  and  the  father 
that  begot  thee ;    and  I  ask  pardon  of  thee  for  believing  those 
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vkbrouglit  tliee  to  thine  end.     They  shall  hare  their  rewaid, 

0  tbou  beloved  one !    Bat,  indeed,  it  is  thoa  that  liTest,  and  I 

tht  am  worse  than  dead." 

And  now,  behold  a  wonder.     For  the  empenx'.  in  the  ferroar  of 

b  heart  and  of  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  becweea  thns, 

edied  to  mind  that  Orlando  had  promised  to  give  him  his  sword, 

•hould  he  die  before  him ;  and  he  lined  up  his  voioe  more  hrsTe- 

If,  and  adjured  him  even  now  to  return  it  to  him  giadxy ;  and  it 

pleased  God  that  the  dead  body  of  Oriando  sboold  rise  on  iu  feet, 

ind  kneel  as  he  was  wont  to  do  at  the  feet  of  his  liege  lord,  and 

gladly,  and  with  a  smile  on  its  fitce,  return  the  sword  to  the  £<&- 

|ieror  Charles.     As  Oriando  rose,  the  Paladins  and  Torpin  knelt 

down  out  of  fear  and  horror,  especially  seeing  him  kxik  with  a 

atem  countenance ;  but  when  they  saw  that  he  knrit  also,  aai 

imUed,  and  returned  the  sword,  their  hearts  became  re-assured, 

and  Charles  took  the  sword  like  his  liege  lord,  though  tr&fcbrlintr 

with  wonder  and  afiection  :  and  in  truth  he  could  hardly  cleach 

his  fingers  aroimd  it. 

Orlando  was  buried  in  a  great  sepulchre  in  Aquisgrana.  aod 
t^.4^ad  Paladins  were  all  embalmed  an  i  sent  with  majevtic  car. 
'wadiis  to  their  respective  counties  and  principal Iu«:s,  and  eiery 
Christian  was  honourably  and  reverently  put  in  the  earth,  and 
recorded  among  the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 

But  meantime  the  flying  Saracens,  thinkia:;  to  bury  ti^ir  own 
dead,  and  ignorant  of  what  still  aw&ited  them,  came  back  into  the 
▼alley y  and  Rinaldo  beheld  them  with  a  dreadful  joy,  and  «hewf:d 
them  to  Charles.  Now  the  emperor's  cavalcade  had  iocreasiMi 
every  moment ;  and  they  fell  upon  the  Saracens  with  a  new 
and  unexpected  battle,  and  the  old  emperor,  addressing  the  snord 
of  Orlando,  exclaimed,  -<  My  strength  is  little,  but  do  thou  do  thy 
duty  to  thy  master,  thou  famous  sword,  seeing  that  he  muntfrti  it 
to  me  smiling,  and  that  his  revenge  is  in  my  hands.*'  And  vi 
saying,  he  met  Balugante,  the  leader  of  the  infidels,  as  he  carne 
borne  along  by  his  frightened  horse  ;  and  the  old  man,  rabing 
the  sword  with  both  hands,  cleaved  him,  with  a  delighted  mind,  to 
the  chin. 

O  sacred  Emperor  Charles  !  O  well-lived  old  man  !  Jh:f*:ii*U'r 
of  the  Faith  !  light  and  glory  of  the  old  time  !  thou  hast  cut  o(l 
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the  other  ear  of  Malchus,  and  shewn  how  rightly  thou  wert  bom 
into  the  world,  to  save  it  a  second  time  from  the  abyss. 

Again  fled  the  Saracens,  never  to  come  to  Christendom  toon' 
but  Charles  went  after  them  into  Spain,  he  and  Rinaldo  and  Ric- 
cia^etto  and  the  good  Turpin ;  and  they  took  and  fired  Sarft- 
gossa ;  and  Marsilius  was  hung  to  the  carob-tree  under  which  he 
had  planned  his  villany  with  Gan  ;  and  Gan  was  hung,  and 
drawn  and  quartered,  in  Roncesvalles,  amidst  the  execrations  of 
the  country. 

And  if  you  ask,  how  it  happened  that  Charles  ever  put  faith  in 
such  a  wretch,  I  shall  tell  you  that  it  was  because  the  good  old 
emperor,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  divine  man,  and  believed  in 
others  out  of  the  excellence  of  his  own  heart  and  truth.  And  such 
was  the  case  with  Orlando  huxiself. 
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BOIARDO'S  LIFE  AND  GENIUS/ 


While  Puici  in  Florence  was  elevating  romance  out  of  the 
street-ballads,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  chivalrous  epic,  a 
poet  appeared  in  Lombardy  (whether  inspired  by  his  example  is 
Uncertain)  who  was  destined  to  carry  it  to  a  graver  though  still 
cheerful  height,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  crowning  glories  of 
Ariosto.  In  some  respects  he  even  excelled  Ariosto :  in  all,  with 
the  exception  of  style,  shewed  himself  a  genuine  though  imma- 
ture master. 

Little  is  known  of  his  life,  but  that  little  is  very  pleasant.  It 
exhibits  him  in  the  rare  light  of  a  poet  who  was  at  once  rich,  ro- 
mantic, an  Arcadian  and  a  man  of  the  world,  a  feudal  lord  and 
an  indulgent  philosopher,  a  courtier  equally  beloved  by  prince 
and  people. 

Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandiano,  Liord  of  Arceto, 
Casalgrande,  <Scc.,  Governor  of  Reggio,  and  Captain  of  the  cita- 
del of  Modena  (it  is  pleasant  to  repeat  such  titles  when  so  adom- 

•  The  materials  for  the  biography  in  this  notice  have  been  gathered  from 
Tlraboachi  and  others,  but  more  immediately  from  the  copious  critical  memoir 
firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  in  that  gentleman's  admirable  edition  of  the  com- 
bined poems  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  in  nine  volmnes  octavo,  published  by  Mr. 
Pickering.  I  have  been  under  obligations  to  this  work  in  the  notice  of  Pulci, 
and  riiall  again  be  so  in  that  of  Boiardo's  successor;  but  I  must  not  a  third  time 
ran  the  risk  of  omitting  to  give  it  my  thanks  (such  as  they  are),  and  of  earnestly 
recommending  every  lover  of  Italian  poetry,  who  con  afford  it,  to  possess  him- 
self of  thb  learned,  entertaining,  and  only  satis&ctory  edition  of  either  of  the 
Oriandoc  The  author  writes  an  English  ahnost  as  correct  as  it  is  elegant;  and 
Itt  is  as  painstaking  as  he  is  lively. 
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ed),  is  understocxl  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1434,  at 
Scandiano,  a  castle  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  not  far  from 
Reggio,  and  fkmous  for  its  vines. 

He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  once  lords  of  Rubiera,  and  soo 
of  Giovanni,  second  count  of  Scandiano,  and  Lucia,  a  lady  of 
a  branch  of  the  Strozzi  family  in  Florence,  and  sister  and  aunt 
of  Tito  and  Erole  Strozzi,  celebrated  Latin  poets.     His  parents 
appear  to  have  been  wise  people,  for  they  gave  him  an  educatioa 
that  fitted  him  equally  for  public  and  private  life.     He  was  even 
taught,  or  acquired,  more  Greek  than  was  common  to  the  voea 
of  letters  of  that  age.      His  whole  life  seems,  accordingly,  to 
have  been  divided,  with  equal  success,  between  his  duties  as  a 
servant  of  the  dukes  of  Modena,  both  military  and  civil,  and  the 
prosecution  of  his  beloved  art  of  poetry, — a  combination  of  pur- 
suits which  have  been  idly  supposed  incompatible.      Milton's 
poetry  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  secretary  to  Cromwell,  and 
an  active  partisan.     Even  the  sequestered  Spenser  was  a  states- 
man ;  and  poets  and  writers  of  fiction  abound  in  the  political  his- 
tories of  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe.     When  a  man  possess- 
es a  thorough  insight  into  any  one  intellectual  department  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  certain  corners  of  science),  it  only  sharpens  his 
powex?  of  perception  for  the  others,  if  he  chooses  to  apply  them. 

In  the  year  1469,  Boiardo  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who  went 
to  meet  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Third  on  his  way  to  Ferrara, 
when  Duke  Borso  of  Modena  entertained  him  in  that  city.  Two 
years  aflerwards,  Borso,  who  had  been  only  Marquis  of  Ferrara, 
received  its  ducal  title  from  the  Pope  ;  and  on  going  to  Rome  to 
be  invested  with  his  new  honours,  tlie  name  of  our  poet  is  again 
found  among  the  adorners  of  his  state.  A  few  days  afler  his  re- 
turn home  this  prince  died ;  and  Boiardo,  favoured  as  he  had 
been  by  him,  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  a  double  portion  of 
regard  in  the  friendship  of  the  new  duke,  Ercole,  who  was  more 
of  his  own  age. 

During  all  this  period,  from  his  youth  to  his  prime,  our  author 
varied  his  occupations  with  Italian  and  Latin  poetry ;  some  of  it 
addressed  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Antonia  Caprara,  and  some 
to  another,  whose  name  is  thought  to  have  been  Rosa ;  but  whe- 
ther these  ladies  died,  or  his  love  was  diverted  elsewhere,  he  took 
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lo  wife,  in  the  year  1472,  Taddea  Gonzaga,  of  the  noble  house 
of  that  name,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Noyellara.  In  the 
ooQTse  of  the  same  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun  his 
great  poem.  A  popular  court  favourite,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
mtrrying  and  commencing  a  great  poem  nearly  at  one  and  the 
sune  time,  presents  an  image  of  prosperity  singularly  delightful. 
Bj  this  lady  Boiardo  had  two  sons  and  feur  daughters.  The 
younger  son,  Francesco  Maria,  died  in  his  childhood ;  but  the 
elder,  Camillo,  sucifeeded  to  his  fether's  title,  and  left  an  heir  to 
it,— the  last,  I  believe,  of  the  name.  The  reception  given  to  the 
poet's  bride,  when  he  took  her  to  Scandiano,  b  said  to  have  been 
v»iy  splendid. 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  duke  his  master  took  a  wife  himself. 
She  was  Eleonora,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples:  aud  the 
oewly.married  poet  was  among  the  noblemen  who  were  sent  to 
escort  her  to  Ferrara.     For  several  years  afterwards,  his  time 
was  probably  filled  up  with  the  composition  of  the  Orlando  In- 
nanoralOy  and  the  entertainments  given  by  a  splendid  court.     He 
was  appointed  Grovemor  of  Reggio,  probably  in  1478.     At  the 
expiration  of  two  or  three  years  he  was  made  Captain  of  the  cit- 
adel of  Modena ;  and  in  1462  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Vene- 
tians, in  which  he  took  part,  for  it  interrupted  the  progress  of 
lus  poem.     In  1464  he  returned  to  it ;  but  ten  years  afterwards 
Was  again  and  finally  iuterrupted  by  the  unprincipled  descent  of 
^  French  on  Italy  under  Charles  the  Eighth ;  and  in  the  De- 
cember following  he  died.     The   Orlando  Innamoraio  was  thus 
W  unfinished.     Eight  years  before  his  decease  the  author  pub- 
lished what  he  had  written  of  it  up  to  that  time,  but  the   first 
complete  edition  was  posthumous.     The  poet  was  writing  when 
^  French  came  :  he  breaks  off  with  an  anxious  and  bitter  no- 
^ce  of  the  interruption,  though  still  unable  to  deny  himself  a 
last  Word  on  the  episode  which  he  was  relating,  and  a  hope  that 
"®  *bould  conclude  it  another  time. 


"Mentre  che  io  canto,  o  Dio  redentore, 
Yedo  1'  Italia  tutta  a  fiamma  e  foco, 
Per  quMti  Galli,  che  con  gran  valore 
YengoD,  per  diaertar  non  so  che  loco : 
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PtTo  \i  lascio  iji  questo  vano  aiiiore 

Di  Fioxtlespina  ardente  poco  a  poco: 
Un'  altra  Tolta,  se  mi  fia  conceaso, 
Raccontcnmri  il  tutto  per  espresso." 

But  while  I  sing,  mine  eyes,  great  Grod  I  behold 

A  flaming  fire  light  all  the  Italian  sky. 
Brought  by  these  French,  who,  with  their  myriads  bold, 

Come  to  lay  waste,  I  know  not  where  or  why. 
Therefore,  at  present,  I  must  leave  untold 

How  love  misled  poor  Fiordespina's  eye.* 
Another  time.  Fate  willing,  I  shall  tell, 

From  first  to  last,  how  every  thing  befell. 

Besides  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  Boiardo  wrote  a  variety  of 
prose  works,  a  comedy  in  verse  on  the  subject  of  Timon,  lyrics 
of  great  elegance,  with  a  vein  of  natural  feeling  running  through 
them,  and  Latin  poetry  of  a  like  sort,  not,  indeed,  as  classical  in 
its  style  as  that  of  Politian  and  the  other  subsequent  revivers  of 
the  ancient  manner,  but  perhaps  not  the  less  interesting  on  that 
accoimt ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  thorough  copyist  in  style 
expressing  his  own  thorough  feelings.  Mr.  Panizzi,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  promised  the  world  a  collection  of  the  miscellaneous 
poems  of  Boiardo  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing them.  In  his  life  of  the  poet,  however,  he  has  given  several 
specimens,  both  Latin  and  Italian,  which  are  extremely  agreeable. 
The  Latin  poems  consist  of  ten  eclogues  and  a  few  epigrams ; 
but  the  epigrams,  this  critic  tells  us,  are  neither  good  nor  on  a  fit- 
ting subject,  being  satirical  sallies  against  Nicold  of  Este,  who 
had  attempted  to  seize  on  Fcrrara,  and  been  beheaded.  Boiardo 
was  not  of  a  nature  qualified  to  indulge  in  bitterness.  A  man  of 
his  chivalrous  disposition  probably  misgave  himself  while  he  was 
writing  these  epigrams.  Perhaps  he  suflTered  them  (o  escape  his 
pen  out  of  friendship  for  the  reigning  branch  of  the  family.  But ' 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  some  of  the  bcst-natured  men  have  too 
often  lost  sight  of  their  higher  feelings  during  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  composition. 

With  respect  to  the  comedy  of  Timon,  if  the  whole  of  it  is  writ- 
ten as  well  as  the  concluding  address  of  the  mis€uithrope  (which 

*  Shfi  had  taken  a  damsel  in  male  attire  for  a  man. 
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PaDi^  has  extracted  into  his  pages),  it  must  be  very  pleas- 
Timon  conceals  a  treasure  in  a  tomb,  and  thinks  he  has 
led  some  knaves  who  had  a  design  upon  it.     He  therefore 
s  leave  of  his  audience  with  the  following  benedictions : 

"  Pur  ho  wemocJMte  queste  due  fonniche, 
Che  nwpaTino  1'  oro  alia  mia  buca, 
Or  Tadan  pur,  che  Dio  le  malediche. 

CoCal  fortuna  a  caaa  li  conduca, 
Che  lor  fiacchi  le  gambe  al  primo  paMO, 
E  nel  Mcondo  V  oeio  della  nuca. 

Toi  altri,  che  aacoltate  giuso  al  baaeo, 
Chiedete,  ae  Tolele  akuna  coea,     ' 
Prima  ch*  io  parta,  peichd  mo  vi  laaao. 

Bencbd  abbia  V  alma  irata  c  disdegnosa, 
Da  ingiusti  oltraggi  combattuta  c  Tinta, 
A  Toi  gilL  non  1'  avrO  tanto  ritroaa. 

In  me  non  6  pietadc  al  tutto  estinta : 
Faccia  di  voi  la  prova  chi  gU  pare, 
Sino  alia  corda,  che  mi  trovo  cinta; 

Gli  prc8ter6,  volendosi  impiccarc." 

So!  I've  got  rid  of  these  two  creeping  things, 
That  fain  would  have  scratched  up  my  buried  gold. 
They're  gone;  and  may  the  curse  of  God  go  with  them! 
May  they  reach  home  just  in  good  time  enough 
To  break  their  legs  at  the  first  step  in  doors, 
And  necks  i'  the  second! — And  now  then,  as  to  you, 
Good  audience, — groundlings, — folks  who  love  low  places, 
You  too  perhaps  would  lain  get  something  of  me, 
Ere  I  take  leave. — ^Well ; — angered  though  I  be, 
Scornful  and  torn  with  rage  at  being  ground 
Into  the  dust  with  wrong,  I'm  not  so  lost 
To  all  concern  and  charity  for  others 
As  not  to  be  still  kind  enough  to  part 
With  something  near  to  me — something  that's  wound 
About  my  very  self     Here,  sirs;  mark  this; — 

[  Untying^  the  cord  round  Ait  tpaui* 
Let  any  that  would  put  me  to  the  test, 
Take  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  hang  themselves. 

rbe  comedy  of  Txmon,  which  was  chiefly  taken  from  Lucian, 
one,  if  not  more,  of  Boiardo's  prose  translations  from  other 
3* 
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ancients,  were  written  at  tlie  request  of  Duke  Ercole,  who^^as* 
great  lover  of  dramatic  versions  of  this  kind,  and  built  a  theatre 
fi>r  their  exhibition  at  an  enormous  expense.  These  prose  tiutf* 
lations  consist  of  Apuleius's  Golden  Ass^  Herodotus  (the  Dnka^t 
order),  the  Golden  Ass  of  Lucian,  Xenophon's  Cfropadk  (not 
printed),  Emilius  Probus  (also  not  printed,  and  supposed  to  be 
Cornelius  Nepos),  and  Riccobaldo's  credulous  Historia  Umer- 
saHSf  with  additions.  It  seems  not  improbable,  that  he  alsotnns* 
lated  Homer  and  Diodorus ;  and  Doni  the  bookmaker  asserts,  that 
he  wrote  a  work  called  the  Tesiamenio  delT  AtUma  (the  Soul's 
Testament) :  but  Mr.  Panizzi  calls  Doni  '*  a  barefaced  impostor;'' 
and  says,  that  as  the  work  is  mentioned  by  nobody  else,  we  maj 
be  *<  certain  that  it  never  existed,"  and  that  the  title  was  ''a  ibr- 
gery  of  the  impudent  priest." 

Nothing  else  of  Boiardo's  writing  is  known  to  exist,  but  t  ool- 
lection  of  official  letters  in  the  archives  of  Modena,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tiraboschi,  are  of  no  great  importance.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose,  however,  that  they  would  not  be  worth  looking  at  V» 
author  of  the  Orlando  Innamoraio  could  hardly  write,  even  upoo 
the  driest  matters  of  government,  with  the  aridity  of  a  oommoo 
clerk.  Some  little  lurking  well-head  of  character  or  circain- 
stance,  interesting  to  readers  of  a  later  age,  would  probably  break 
through  the  barren  ground.  Perhaps  the  letters  went  counter  to 
some  of  the  good  Jesuit's  theology. 

Boiardo's  prose  translations  from  the  authors  of  antiquity  aro 
so  scarce,  that  Mr.  Panizzi  himself,  a  learned  and  miscellaneous 
reader,  says  he  never  saw  them."^  I  am  willing  to  get  the  only 
advantage  in  my  power  over  an  Italian  critic,  by  saying  that  1 
have  had  some  of  them  in  my  hands, — brought  there  by  the  pleas- 
ant chances  of  the  bookstalls  ;  but  I  can  give  no  account  of  them. 
A  modem  critic,  quoted  by  this  gentleman  (Gamba,  TesU  di  Lm- 
gtui),  calls  the  version  of  Apuleius  '^  rude  and  curious ;"  but 
adds,  that  it  contains  "  expressions  full  of  liveliness  and  propri- 
ety." By  "rude"  is  probably  meant  obsolete,  and  compara^ 
tively   unlearned.     Correctness  of  interpretation   and   classical 


•  Crefdmbeni  himself  had  not  seen  the  translation  from  Apuleius,  nor,  ap- 
puently,  aevenl  others. — Commentari^  4^.  vol.  ii.  part  iL  lib.  viL  sect  zi 
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nicety  of  style  (as  Mr.  Panizzi  observes)  were  the  growths  of  a 
hlerage. 

Nothing  is  told  us  by  his  Iripgraphers  of  the  person  of  Boiardo : 
4mk  it  is  not  safe  to  determine  a  man's  physique  from  his  writings, 
I  perhaps  with  respect  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  his 
spirits ;  £>r  the  able-bodied  may  write  efieminately,  and 
the  feeblest  supply  the  defect  of  corporal  stamina  with  spiritual. 
Portraits,  however,  seem  to  be  extant.     Mazzuchelli  discovered 
tiiat  a  medal  had  been  struck  in  the  poet's  honour ;  and  in  the 
eaitle  of  Scandiano  (though  "  the  halls  where  knights  and  ladies 
listened  to  the  adventures  of  the  Paladin  are  now  turned  into 
gnmaries,"  and  Orlando  himself  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
OQtiide,  where  he  was  painted  in  huge  dimensions  as  if  "en- 
trusted with  the  wardenship ")  there  was  a  likeness  of  Boiardo 
executed  by  Niccold  dell'  Abate,  together  with  the  principal 
events  of  the  Orlando  Innamoraio  and  the  JEneid.     But  part  of 
these  paintings  (Mr.  Panizzi  tells  us)  were  destroyed,  and  part 
removed  from  the  castle  to  Modena  "  to  save  them  from  certain 
loss ;"  and  he  does  not  add  whether  the  portrait  was  among  the 
latter. 

From  anecdotes,  however,  and  from  the  poet's  writings,  we 
gather  the  nature  of  the  man ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
very  amiable.  There  is  an  aristocratic  tone  in  his  poem,  when 
speaking  of  the  sort  of  people  of  whom  the  mass  of  soldiers  is 
woot  to  consist ;  and  Foscolo  says,  that  the  Count  of  Scandiano 
writes  like  a  feudal  lord.  But  common  soldiers  are  not  apt  to  be 
the  iUU  of  mankind ;  neither  do  we  know  with  how  good-natured 
a  smile  the  mention  of  them  may  have  been  accompanied.  Peo- 
ple often  give  a  tone  to  what  they  read,  more  belonging  to  their 
own  minds  than  the  author's.  All  the  accounts  left  us  of  Boiar- 
do,  hostile  as  well  as  friendly,  prove  him  to  have  been  an  indul- 
gent and  popular  man.  According  to  one,  he  was  fond  of  making 
personal  inquiries  among  its  inhabitants  into  the  history  of  his  na- 
tive place ;  and  he  requited  them  so  generously  fi>r  their  infor- 
mation, that  it  was  customary  with  them  to  say,  when  they  wished 
good  fortune  to  one  another,  **  Heaven  send  Boiardo  to  your 
house !"  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  tradition  at  Scandiano, 
that  having  tried  in  vain  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  out,*to  dis- 
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cover  a  name  for  one  of  his  heroes,  expressive  of  his  lofty  chiN 
acter,  and  the  word  Rodamonie  coming  into  his  head,  he  gallopl 
hack  with  a  pleasant  ostentation  to  his  castle,  crying  it  out  i 
and  ordering  the  bells  of  the  place  to  be  rung  in  its  honour ;  lo 
the  astonishment  of  the  good  people,  who  took  "  Rodamonte"  ftr 
some  newly-discovered  saint.     His  friend  Paganelli  of  Modmi, 
who  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Empire  of  Cujridj  extolled  the 
Governor  of  Reggio  for  ranking  among  the  deity's  most  generooi 
vassals,^-one  who,  in  spite  of  his  office  of  magistrate,  locked  wilk 
an  indulgent  eye  on  errors  to  which  himself  was  liable,  and  wko 
was  accustomed  to  prefer  the  study  of  love- verses  to  that  of  tbo 
law.     The  learned  lawyer,  his  countryman  Panciroli,  probaUj 
in  resentment,  as  Panizzi  says,  of  this  preference,  accused  him  of 
an  excess  of  benignity,  and  of  being  fitter  for  writing  poems  than 
punishing  ill  deeds ;  and  in  truth,  as  the  same  critic  observeii 
"  he  must  have  been  considered  crazy  by  the  whole  tribe  of  Uw- 
yers  of  that  age,'*  if  it  be  true  that  he  anticipated  the  opiniooof 
Bcccaria,  in  thinking  that  no  crime  ought  to  be  punished  withdeatb. 
The  great  work  of  this  interesting  and  accomplished  person, 
the  Orlando  Innamorato,  is  an  epic  romance,  founded  on  the  love 
of  the  great  Paladin  for  the  peerless  beauty  Angelica,  whose  name 
lias  enamoured  the  cars  of  posterity.     The  poem  introduces  us  to 
the  pleasantest  paths  in  that  track  of  reading  in  which  Milton  hu 
told  us  that  his  "  young  feet  delighted  to  wander."     Nor  did  he 
forsake  it  in  his  age. 

'•  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 
Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 
The  city  of  Gallaphronc,  from  whence  to  win 
The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica," — Parodist  Regairud, 

The  Orlando  Innamoraio  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
portions : — the  search  for  Angelica  by  Orlando  and  her  other 
lovers;  the  siege  of  her  father's  city  Albracca  by  the  Tartars; 
and  that  of  Paris  and  Charlemagne  by  the  Moors.  These,  how- 
ever, are  all  more  or  less  intermingled,  and  with  the  greatest 
art ;  and  there  arc  numerous  episodes  of  a  like  intertexture. 
The  fairies  and  fairy-gardens  of  British  romance,  and  the  fabu- 
lous glories  of  the  house  of  E?te,  now  proclaimed  for  the   first 
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Ibb^  were  added  by  the  author  to  the  enchantments  of  Pulciy  to- 
fABT  with  a  penrading  elegance ;  and  had  the  poem  been  oom- 
jhtod,  we  were  to  have  heard  again  of  the  traitor  Gan  of  Ma- 
(Hoa,  fer  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  imaginary  fi>under  of  that 
10016,  Riiggero. 

Tliia  resuscitation  of  the  Helen  of  antiquity,  under  a  more  sedu- 
9^  form,  was  an  invention  of  Boiardo's ;  so  was  the  subjection 
if  Charles's  hero  Orlando  to  the  passion  of  loye  ;  ao^  besides  the 
bevQioe  and  her  name,  was  that  of  other  interesting  characters 
vitk  beautiful  names,  which  afterwards  figured  in  Ariosto.  This 
iBVHitive  fiusulty  is  indeed  so  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the 
iixk,  on  small  as  well  as  great  occasions,  in  fairy-adventures 
nd  those  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  although  the  author  appears  to 
iKve  had  both  his  loves  and  his  fairies  suggested  to  him  by  our 
rananoes  of  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  it  constitutes,  next  to 
ifae  pervading  elegance  above  mentioned,  his  chief  claim  to  our 
idmiration.  Anotl^er  of  his  merits  is  a  certain  tender  gallantry, 
yt  rather  an  honest  admixture  of  animal  passion  with  spiritual, 
iho  the  precursor  of  the  like  ingenuous  emotions  in  Ariosto ;  and 
be  furthermore  set  his  follower  the  example,  not  only  of  good 
bneding,  but  of  a  constant  heroical  cheerfulness,  looking  with 
Uth  on  nature.  Pulci  has  a  constant  cheerfulness,  but  not  with 
Dmuch  grace  and  dignity.  Foscolo  has  remarked,  that  Boiar* 
^8  characters  even  surpass  those  of  Ariosto  in  truth  and  variety, 
V)d  that  his  Angelica  more  engages  our  feelings  ;*  to  which  I 
^l  venture  to  add,  that  if  his  style  is  less  strong  and  complete, 
it  never  gives  us  a  sense  of  elaboration.  I  should  take  Boiardo  to 
^ve  been  the  healthier  roan,  though  of  a  less  determined  will  than 
^nosto,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  robust.  You  find  in  Bo- 
**tio  almost  all  which  Ariosto  perfected,— chivalry,  battles,  com- 
*^  loves  and  graces,  passions,  enchantments,  classical  and  ro- 
"■^witic  fable,  eulogy,  satire,  mirth,  pathos,  philosophy.  '  It  is  like 
"^  first  sketch  of  a  great  picture,  not  the  worse  in  some  respects 
^'  being  a  sketch ;  free  and  light,  though  not  so  grandly  colour- 
^'  It  is  the  morning  before  the  sun  is  up,  and  when  the  dew  is 
^the  grass.     Take  the  stories  which  are  translated  in  the  pres- 

*  Ankle  on  the  Sarratvot  and  Romantic  Poem$  qf  the  Jtaliangf  in  the  C^uat' 
^^iwicip,No.e2,p.537. 


Ivr  and  laxor  state  of  opinion  boforo  t 
ihoiigli  l^^ianlo's  enamoured  Puladin 
common  in  any  age  to  the  heroes  of 
dianoy  who  appears  to  have  recited  his 
sals  and  sometimes  to  the  duoal  droli 
ling  suspicion  that  such  a  virtue  weak 
and  obsolete  by  his  hearers.    Puloi's  m 
who  in  Dante's  time  would  have  beei 
had  become  the  protot3rpe  of  the  court 
poet,  however,  in  his  most  favourite  oht 
ommended  a  truer  sentiment,  as  in  the 
Brandimart  and  Fiordelisa ;  and  there 
in  some  of  his  least  sentimental  ones,  \ 
grossness.     I  know  not  a  more  charmic 
ing  circle  of  fairy-land,  than  the  female 
es  roimd  Mandrioardo,  in  order  to  fui 
when  he  issues  out  of  the  enchanted  fbu 

*  "  E'  nioi  c^tdli  a  wh  aciolte  di  teita, 
Che  n'  Kwm.  molti  la  dtma  gioeondi 
Bd,  abbraockto  fl  oavalier  oon  ftrti 
Tntto  il  oopene  de  la  tnoda  biondi 
Coal,  nuooa  cntninbi  di  td  vwia. 
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Bido's  poem  was  onfimslied :  there  are  many  prosaical 
1  it,  many  lame  and  harsh  lines,  incorrect  and  even 
itical  expressions,  triTial  images,  and,  above  all,  many 
Novincialisms,  which  are  not  in  their  nature  of  a  **  sig. 
gnceiiil"  sort,^  and  which  shocked  the  &stidious  Flor- 
B  arbiters  of  Italian  taste.  It  was  to  avoid  these  in  his 
%  that  BcMardo's  countryman  Ariosto  carefully  studied 
1  dialect  if  not  visited  Florence  itself;  and  the  oonse- 
8,  that  his  greater  genius  so  obscured  the  popularity  of 
*Bor,  that  a  remariLable  prcx^css,  unique  in  the  history  of 
ean  to  have  been  thought  necessary  to  restore  its  perusal. 
MM  Bemi,  a  Tuscan  wit  full  of  genius,  without  omitting 
liars  of  consequence,  or  adding  a  single  story  except  of 
^catA  the  whole  poem  of  Boiardo,  altering  the  diction 
very  stanza,  and  supplying  introductions  to  the  cantos 
anner  of  Ariosto ;  and  the  Florentine  idiom  and  unfail. 
>f  this  re-fashioner's  verse  (though,  what  is  very  curi- 
1  afler  a  long  chance  of  its  being  overlooked  itself,  and 
>U8  editorship  which  has  lef\  doubts  on  the  authority  of 
radually  eflliccHi  almost  the  verj'  mention  of  the  man's 
had  supplied  him  with  the  whole  staple  commodity  of 
ith  all  tlie  lieart  of  its  interest,  and  with  far  the  great- 
the  actual  wonls.  The  first  edition  of  Remi  was  pro- 
:x)nsequencc  of  its  containing  a  severe  attack  on  the 
It  even  the  prohibition  did  not  help  to  make  it  popular, 
r  may  imagine  a  similar  occurrrnce  in  England,  by 
hat  Dr\'don  had  re-written  the  wliole  of  Chaucer,  and 
instruction  h:id  in  the  course  of  time  as  much  surpass- 
inal  in  popularity,  as  his  version  of  the  Floxoer  and  the 
p  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
mean  to  compare  Chaucer  with  Boiardo,  or  Dryden 
Fine  poet  as  I  think  Boiardo,  I  hold  Chaucer  to  bo 
;  and  spirited,  and  in  some  respects  admirable,  as  are 
ersions  of  Chaucer,  they  do  not  equal  that  of  Boiardo 
iscan.  Dryden  did  not  apprehend  the  sentiment  of 
I  any  such  degree  as  Bemi  did  that  of  his  original. 

•  Fowolo,  Mi  aup.  p.  598. 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Pojiizzi  htnisalfT  to  whom  the  world  m  indeUed  both 
for  the  only  good  edition  of  Boiardo  and  for  the  knowledge  of  tbi 
most  curious  facts  respecting  Berni's  nfactmenio^  declares  hiroslf 
unable  to  profiounoe  which  of  the  two  poems  is  the  better  one^  the 
original  Boiardo,  or  the  re-modelled.     It  would  therelbre  not  very 
well  become  a  fareigner  to  give  a  verdict,  even  if  he  were  able ; 
and  I  confess,  after  no  little  consideration  (and  apart ^  of  coune» 
fitJm  questions  of  dialect,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  look  into),  1 
feel  myself  alinost  entirely  at  a  lois  to  conjecture  on  which  m^ 
the  superiority  lies,  except  in  point  of  invention  and  a  eertem 
early  simplicity.     The  advantage  in  thi>se  two  respects  unqilflS- 
tiotiably  belongs  to  Boiardo ;  and  a  great  one  it  is,  and  may  iwt 
unreasonably  be  supposed  to  settle  llie  Test  of  the  qu^lioo  in  hi' 
favour  ;  and  yet  Be  mi's  fancy,  during  a  more  sDphifiticafe  peiiod 
of  Italian  mannersi  exhibited  itself  so  abundantly  in  his  cfwn  wittr 
poems^  his  pen  at  all  tima^  has  such  a  charming  raciHty,  and  be 
proved  himself,  in  his  version  of  Boiardo,  to  have  ^a  mrong  a  syn** 
pathy  with  the  earnestness  and  sentiment  of  his  original  ia  Kis 
gravest  moments,  that  I  camioi  help  thinking  the  two  men  woulii 
have  been  each  what  the  other  wiis  in  their  respective  times  ;— 
the  Lombard  the  comparative  idler,  given  more  to  witty  than  te- 
rious  invention,  under  a  corrupt  Roman  court ;  and  the  Tuscan 
the  originator  ot  romantic  fictions^  in  a  court  more  suited  to  him 
than  the  one  he  avowedly  despised.     I  look  upon  them  as  two 
men  singularly  well  matched.     The  nature  of  the  present  work 
does  not  require^  and  the  limits  to  which  it  is  confined  do  not  per- 
mit, me  to  indulge  myself  in  a  ct:imparison  between  them  cormb- 
orated  by  proofw ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  llie  connexion : 
and  therefore,  beggirig  the  reader's  pardon  for  the  sorry  substitute 
of  affirmative  for  demonstrative  criticism,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  if  Boiardo  has  the  praise  of  invention  to  himself  Bern 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  even  enriched  it ;  that  if  Boiardo  hs9 
iometimes  a  more  llioroughly  charming  sirapUcily,  Bemi  still  ap 
preciates  it  so  well,  that  the  diflercnce  of  their  times  is  sufficient 
to  restore  the  claim  of  equality  of  feeling  ;  and  finally^  that  if 
Bemi  strengthens  and  adorns  the  interest  of  the  composition  with 
more  felicitous  expressions,  and  Hith  a  variety  of  lively  and  beau- 
tiful trsins  of  (bought,  you  fe^l  that  Boiardo  was  quit«  capabli 
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of  them  all,  and  might  have  done  precisely  the  same  had  he  lived 
i&  Benii's  age.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  poem  the  original  is 
•ituitd  in  Doihuig  except  diction,  and  oflen  (so  at  least  it  seems  to 
^•)  for  no  other  reason  than  the  requirements  of  the  Tuscan  man- 
lier. And  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  noblest,  and  even  the 
iiTeliest  passages.  My  first  acquaintance,  for  example,  with  the 
€)rlttmdo  Innamorato  was  through  the  medium  of  Bemi ;  and  on 
turning  to  those  stories  in  his  version,  which  I  have  translated 
fexn  his  original  for  the  present  volume,  I  found  that  every  pas- 
sage Imt  one,  to  which  I  had  given  a  mark  of  admiration,  was  the 
inoperty  of  the  old  poet.  That  single  one,  however,  was  in  the 
mqiiisitest  taste,  full  of  as  deep  a  feeling  as  any  thing  in  its  com- 
ptny  (I  have  noticed  it  in  the  translated  passage).  And  then,  in 
the  celebrated  introductions  to  his  cantos,  and  the  additions  to  Bo- 
kzdo's  passages  of  description  and  character  (those  about  Roda- 
BODte,  for  example,  so  admired  by  Foscolo),  if  Bemi  occasionally 
ihewB  a  comparative  want  of  faith  which  you  regret,  he  does  it 
with  a  regret  on  his  own  part,  visible  through  all  his  jesting. 
Lastly,  the  singular  and  indignant  strength  of  his  execution  often 
makes  up  for  the  trustingness  that  he  was  sorry  to  miss.  If  I 
were  asked,  in  short,  which  of  the  two  poems  I  should  prefer 
keeping,  were  I  compelled  to  choose,  I  should  first  complain  of 
being  forced  upon  so  hard  an  alternative,  and  then,  with  many  a 
look  after  Bemi,  retain  Boiardo.  The  invention  is  his ;  the  ^rst 
earnest  impulse ;  the  unmisgiving  joy ;  the  primitive  morning 
breath,  when  the  town-smoke  has  not  polluted  the  fields,  and  the 
birds  are  singing  their  *<  wood-notes  wild."  Besides,  after  all, 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  Bemi  could  have  invented  as  Boiardo  did. 
If  he  could,  he  would  probably  have  written  some  fine  serious 
poem  of  his  own.  And  Panizzi  has  observed,  with  striking  and 
ooDclusive  truth,  that  <<  without  Bemi  the  Orlando  Innamorato 
will  be  read  and  enjoyed  ;  without  Boiardo  not  even  the  name  of 
the  poem  remains." 

Nevertheless  this  conclusion  need  not  deprive  us  of  either  work. 
Bemi  raised  a  fine  polished  edifice,  copied  and  enlarged  after  that 
of  Boiardo  ;^-on  the  other  hand,  the  old  house,  thank  Heaven,  re- 
mains ;  and  our  best  way  of  settling  the  question  between  the  two 
is,  to  be  glad  that  we  have  got  both.     Let  the  reader  who  is  rich 
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in  such  po68e8sioiis  look  upon  Bemi's  as  one  of  his  town  i 
erected  in  the  park-like  neighbourhood  of  some  metropolis ; 
Boiardo's  as  the  ancient  country  original  of  it,  embosomed  m  tii»] 
woods  afar  off,  and  beautiful  as  the  Enchanted  Castle  of  Claude-^ 


"  Lone  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old 


A  Ute  amiable  man  of  wit,  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  has  giTen  a  prose  abstract  of 
Bemi's  Orlando  Innamorato^  with  occasional  versification;  bat  it  is  hardly miM 
than  a  dry  oatline,  and  was,  indeed,  intended  only  as  an  introdiKtion  to  fail 
verakm  of  the  Furio6o.  A  good  idea,  however,  of  one  of  the  phases  of  Befiii^ 
humour  may  be  obtained  firom  the  same  gentleman's  abridgment  of  the  Antnufi 
PaHanH  of  Casti,  in  which  he  has  introduced  a  translation  of  the  ToKsn^ 
descripdon  of  himself  and  of  his  way  of  life,  out  of  his  additions  to  Boiardo^ 
poem.  The  verses  in  the  prohibited  edition  of  Bemi's  Orlando,  in  wfaidi  ht 
denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  have  been  published,  lor  the  first  timt 
in  this  country,  in  the  notes  to  the  twentieth  canto  of  Bfr.  Panini's  Boiaitlo. 
They  have  all  his  peculiar  wit,  together  with  a  Lutheran  earnestness;  andihsir 
him,  as  that  critic  observes,  to  have  been  "  Protestant  at  his  heart." 

Since  writing  this  note  I  have  called  to  mind  that  a  translation  of  BemPi 
account  of  himself  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Rose's  prose  abstract  of  the  . 
raio. 
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Angelica,  daughter  of  Galafron,  king  of  Cathay,  the  most  boaattfal  ofwonuk- 
kind,  and  a  poMcaaor  of  the  art  of  magic,  comea,  with  her  brother  AigiEf^  l» 
the  court  of  Charlemagne  under  fidae  pretences,  in  order  to  cany  aif»j  hb 
knights  to  the  country  of  her  father.  Her  immediate  purpose  b  defettled,  And Iht 
brother  shdn;  but  all  the  knights,  Orlando  in  particular,  £U1  in  love  with  her; 
and  she  herself^  in  consequence  of  drinking  at  an  enchanted  fountain,  1 
in  loTe  with  Rinaldo.  On  the  other  hand,  Rinaldo,  from  drinking  a  i 
ing  fountain  of  a  reverse  quality,  finds  his  own  love  converted  to  loathing. 
Tarious  adventures  arise  out  of  these  circumstances ;  and  the  fountains  an 
again  drunk,  with  a  mutual  reversal  of  their  effects. 
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M  the  month  of  May  and  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Char- 
)  had  ordained  a  great  jousting,  which  brought  into  Paris 
te  number  of  people,  baptised  and  inRdel ;  for  there  was 
oclaimed,  in  order  that  every  knight  might  come.  There 
ig  Grandonio  from  Spain,  with  his  serpent's  face ;  and 
By  with  his  eyes  like  an  eagle  ;  and  Balugante,  the  em- 
unmnan  ;  and  Orlando,  and  Rinaldo,  and  Duke  Namo ; 
M>  of  England,  the  handsomest  of  mankind  ;  and  the  en- 
Malagigi ;  and  Isoliero  and  Salamone  ;  and  the  traitor 
th  his  scoundrel  followers ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  flow- 
I  chivalry  of  the  age,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The  ta- 
rhich  they  feasted  were  on  three  sides  of  the  hall,  with 
eror's  canopy  midway  at  the  top ;  and  at  that  first  table 
nied  heads ;  and  down  the  table  on  the  right  sat  dukes 
iquises  ;  and  down  the  table  on  the  lefl,  counts  and  cava- 
3ut  the  Saracen  nobles,  after  their  doggish  fashion,  looked 
for  chair  nor  bench,  but  preferred  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
ras  accordingly  spread  for  them  in  the  midst. 
sat  Charlemagne  at  the  head  of  his  vassals  and  his  Pala- 
picing  in  the  thought  of  all  the  great  men  of  which  they 
d,  and  holding  the  infidels  cheap  as  the  sands  which  are 
d  by  the  tempest.  ,  To  each  of  his  lords,  as  they  drank,  he 
ind,  by  his  pages,  gifts  of  enamelled  cups  of  exquisite 
mship  ;  and  to  every  body  some  mark  of  his  princely  dis- 
;  and  so  they  were  all  sitting  and  hearing  music,  and 
ofi*  dishes  of  gold,  and  talking  of  lovely  things  with  low 
'  when  suddenly  there  came  into  the  hall  four  enormous 

^  "  Con  parlor  barao  e  bei  ragionamenti/' 
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giants,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  a  lady,  and  behind  the  lidj 
there  followed  a  cavalier.     She  was  a  very  lily  of  the  fidd,  ni 
a  rose  of  the  garden,  and  a  moming-star  ;  in  short,  so  beaotiM 
that  the  like  had  never  been  seen.     There  was  Galerana  in  the 
hall ;  there  was  Alda,  the  wife  of  Orlando ;  and  Clarice,  and 
Armellina  the  kind-hearted,  and  abundance  of  other  ladies,  all 
beautiful  till  she  made  her  appearance  ;  but  after  that  they  seem- 
ed nothing.     Every  Christian  knight  turned  his  face  that  way ; 
and  not  a  Pagan  remained  on  the  floor,  but  arose  and  got  as  near 
to  her  as  he  could ;  while  she,  with  a  cheerful  sweetness,  and  a 
smile  fit  to  enamour  a  heart  of  stone,  began  spe$Jdng  the  foUowing 
words: 

<<  High-minded  lord,  the  renown  of  your  worthiness,  and  the 
valour  of  these  your  knights,  which  echoes  from  sea  to  sea,  oi- 
courages  me  to  hope,  that  two  pilgrims  who  have  oome  ficom  the 
ends  of  the  world  to  behold  you,  will  not  have  encountered  their 
&tigue  in  vain.  And  to  the  end  that  I  may  not  hold  your  atten- 
tion too  long  with  speaking,  let  me  briefly  say,  that  this  knight 
here,  Uberto  of  the  Lion,  a  prince  renowned  also  for  his  achieve- 
ments, has  been  wrongfully  driven  from  out  his  donunions ;  and 
that  I,  who  was  driven  out  with  him,  am  his  sister,  whose  name 
is  Angelica.  Fame  has  told  us  of  the  jousting  this  day  appoints 
ed,  and  of  the  noble  press  of  knights  here  assembled,  and  bow 
your  generous  natures  care  not  to  win  prizes  of  gold  or  jewels, 
or  gifts  of  cities,  but  only  a  wreath  of  roses  ;  and  so  the  prince 
my  brother  has  come  to  prove  Ills  own  valour,  and  to  say,  that  if 
any  or  all  of  your  guests,  whether  baptised  or  infidel,  choose  to 
meet  him  in  the  joust,  he  will  encounter  them  one  by  one,  in  the 
green  meadow  without  the  walls,  near  the  place  called  the  Horse- 
block of  Merlin,  by  the  Fountain  of  the  Pine.  And  his  condi- 
tions  are  these, — ^that  no  knight  who  chances  to  be  thrown  shall 
have  license  to  rennw  tlie  combat  in  any  way  whatsoever,  but 
remain  a  submissive  prisoner  in  his  hands ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  himself  be  thrown,  agreeing  to  take  his  departure  out 
of  the  country  with  his  giants,  and  to  leave  his  sister,  for  prize, 
in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror." 

Kneeling  at  the  close  of  these  words,  the  lady  awaited  the  an- 
swer of  Charlemagne,  and  every  body  gazed  on  her  with  aston- 
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ithmeDt.  Orlando  especially^  more  than  all  the  rest,  felt  irre- 
aitibiy  drawn  towards  her,  so  that  his  heart  trembled,  and  he 
ohanged  countenance.  But  he  felt  ashamed  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  casting  his  eyes  down,  he  said  to  himself,  *<  Ah,  mad  and  un- 
worthy Orlando !  whither  is  thy  soul  being  hurried  ?  I  am 
drawn,  and  cannot  say  nay  to  what  draws  me.  I  reckoned  the 
whole  world  as  nothing,  and  now  I  am  conquered  by  a  girl.  I 
eannot  get  her  sweet  look  out  of  my  heart.  My  soul  seems  to 
die  within  me,  at  the  thought  of  being  without  her.  It  is  love 
that  has  seized  me,  and  I  feel  that  nothing  will  set  me  free  ;— 
not  strength,  nor  courage,  nor  my  own  wisdom,  nor  that  of  any 
adviser.     I  see  the  better  part,  and  cleave  to  the  worse.''* 

Thus  secretly  in  his  heart  did  the  frank  and  noble  Orlando  la- 
ment over  his  new  feelings ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  every  knight  in 
the  hall  was  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  stranger,  not  excepting 
even  old  white-headed  Duke  Namo.  Charlemagne  himself  did 
Boleecape. 

All  stood  fer  awhile  in  silence,  lost  in  the  delight  of  looking  at 
her.  The  fiery  youth  Ferragus  was  the  first  to  exhibit  symp- 
loais  in  his  countenance  of  uncontrollable  passion.     He  refrained 

•  Vi(Uo  meUora,  proboquty  <fr.  Writen  were  now  beginning  to  pride  them- 
«H«i  oo  their  claMcal  reading.  The  present  occasion,  it  must  be  owned,  waaa 
wmj  good  one  for  introducing  the  passage  from  Horace.  The  prerioai  words 
hm  mn  affecting  ingenuousness;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  stanza  is  beantxfol: 

"  lo  non  mi  posso  dal  cor  dipartire 

La  dolcc  vista  del  vise  sereno, 
Perch'  io  mi  sento  senza  lei  morire, 

E  1  spirto  a  poco  a  poco  venir  meno. 
Or  non  mi  vale  forza,  n^  V  ardire 

Contra  d'  amor,  che  m'  ha  giii  posto  il  freno; 
Nb  mi  giova  saper,  ne  altnii  consigho : 
II  megho  veggie,  rd  al  peggior  m'  appiglio." 

Alas !  I  cannot,  though  I  shut  mine  eyes, 

Lose  the  sweet  look  of  that  delightful  face ; 
The  very  soul  within  me  droops  and  dies, 

To  think  that  I  may  fail  to  gain  her  grace. 
No  strong  limbs  now,  no  valour,  will  suffice 

To  burst  the  spell  that  rooU  me  to  the  place: 
No,  nor  reflection,  nor  advice,  nor  force ; 
I  see  the  better  part,  and  clasp  the  worse. 
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with  difficulty  from  going  up  to  the  giants,  and  tearing  her  oat 
of  their  keeping.  Rinaldo  also  turned  as  red  as  fire ;  while  Ui 
oousin  Malagigi  the  enchanter,  who  had  discovered  that  the 
stranger  was  not  speaking  truth,  muttered  softly,  as  be  looked  it 
her,  "  Exquisite  false  creature  !  I  will  play  thee  such  a  trick 
for  this,  as  will  leave  thee  no  cause  to  boast  of  thy  visit." 

Charlemagne,  to  detain  her  as  long  as  possible  before  him, 
made  a  speech  in  answer,  in  which  he  talked  and  looked,  and 
looked  and  talked,  till  there  seemed  no  end  of  it.  At  length, 
however,  the  challenge  was  accepted  in  all  its  forms ;  and  the 
lady  quitted  the  hall  with  her  brother  and  the  giants. 

She  had  not  yet  passed  the  gates,  when  Malagigi  the  enchanter 
consulted  his  books ;  and  that  no  means  might  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  counteraction  of  what  he  suspected,  he  sommooed 
to  his  aid  three  spirits  out  of  the  lower  regions.  But  how  serious 
his  look  turned,  how  his  very  soul  within  him  was  shaken,  when 
he  discovered  that  the  most  dreadful  disasters  hung  over  (Jharles 
and  his  court,  and  that  the  sister  of  the  pretended  Uberto  was 
daughter  of  King  Galafron  of  Cathay,  a  beauty  accomplished  in 
every  species  of  enchantment,  and  sent  there  by  her  father  on 
purpose  to  betray  them  all !  Her  brother's  name  was  not  Uberto, 
but  Argalia.  Galafron  had  given  him  a  horse  swifter  than  the 
wind,  an  enchanted  sword,  a  golden  lance,  also  enchanted,  which 
overthrew  all  whom  it  touched,*  and  a  ring  of  a  virtue  so  extra^ 
ordinary,  that  if  put  into  the  mouth,  it  rendered  the  person  in- 
visible, and  if  worn  on  the  finger,  nullified  every  enchantment. 
But  beyond  even  all  this,  he  gave  him  his  sister  for  a  companion; 
rightly  judging,  that  every  body  that  saw  her  would  fall  into  the 
proposal  of  the  joust ;  and  trusting  that,  at  the  close  of  it,  she 
would  bring  him  the  whole  court  of  France  into  Cathay,  prison- 
ers in  her  hands. 

"  Make  war  with  sUver  spean,  and  you'll  beat  aU.*' 

The  reader  will  note  the  allegory  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  It  is  a  very  good  alle- 
goiy ;  but  allegory,  by  the  due  process  of  enchantment,  becomes  matter  of  fict  j 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  take  it  as  such. 
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Such,  Malagigi  discovered,  was  the  plot  of  the  accursed  infidel 
hound,  King  Galafron.* 

Meantime  the  pretended  Uherto  had  returned  to  his  station  at 
the  Horsehlock  of  Merlin.  He  had  had  a  beautiful  pavilion 
pitched  there ;  and  under  this  pavilion  he  lay  down  awhile  to  re- 
fresh  himself  with  sleep.  His  sister  Angelica  lay  down  also, 
but  in  the  open  air,  under  the  great  pine  by  the  fountain.  The 
four  giants  kept  watch :  and  as  she  lay  thus  asleep,  with  her  fair 
head  on  the  grass,  she  appeared  like  an  angel  come  down  firom 
heaven. 

By  this  tim^  Malagigi,  borne  by  one  of  his  demons,  had  ar- 
rired  in  the  same  place.  He  saw  the  beauty  asleep  by  the  flow- 
ery water,  and  the  four  giants  all  wide  awake  ;  and  he  said  with- 
in his  teeth, — '<  Brute  scoundrels,  I  will  take  every  one  of  you 
into  my  net  without  a  blow." 

Malagigi  took  his  book,  and  cast  a  spell  out  of  it ;  and  in  an 
inMant  the  whole  four  giants  were  buried  in  sleep.  Then,  draw- 
ing  his  sword,  he  softly  approached  the  young  lady,  intending  to 
despatch  her  as  quickly :  but  seeing  her  look  so  lovely  as  she 
slept,  he  paused,  and  considered  within  himself,  and  resolved  to 
detain  her  in  the  same  state  by  enchantment,  so  long  as  it  should 
please  him.  Laying  down  the  naked  sword  in  the  grass,  he  again 
look  his  book,  and  read  and  read  on,  and  still  read  on,  and  fancied 
he  was  locking  up  her  senses  all  the  while  in  a  sleep  unwakeable. 
Bat  the  ring  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  on  her  finger.  She  had 
borrowed  it  of  her  brother ;  and  a  superior  power  rendered  all 
other  magic  of  no  avail.  A  touch  from  Malagigi  to  prove  the 
force  of  his  spell  awoke  her,  to  the  magician's  consternation, 
with  a  great  cry.  She  fled  into  the  arms  of  her  brother,  whom 
it  aroused ;  and,  by  the  help  of  his  sister's  knowledge  of  enchant- 
ment, Argalia  mastered  and  bound  the  magician.  The  book  was 
then  turned  against  him,  and  the  place  was  suddenly  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  his  own  demons,  every  one  of  them  crying  out  to 
Angelica,  "  What  commandest  thou  ?" 

"  Take  this  man,"  said  Angelica,  **  and  bear  him  prisoner  to 
the  great  city  between  Tartary  and  India,  where  my  father  GM- 

•  "IUOaUfiKm,iliDaledeklocane." 
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afroa  is  lord.  Present  him  to  him  in  my  name,  and  say  it  wib 
I  that  took  him ;  and  add,  that  having  so  taken  the  master  of  tbe 
book,  I  care  not  for  all  the  other  lords  of  the  court  of  Charie- 
magne." 

At  the  end  of  these  words,  and  at  one  and  the  same  imrtant, 
the  magician  was  conveyed  to  the  feet  of  Galafitm  in  Cathay,  iimI 
locked  up  in  a  rock  under  the  sea. 

In  due  time  the  enamoured  knights,  according  to  agreemoit, 
came  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with  the  supposed 
Uberto,  each  anxious  to  have  the  first  encounter,  particulariy  Or- 
lando, in  order  that  he  might  not  see  the  beauty  carried  off  by 
another.  But  they  were  obliged  to  draw  lots ;  and  thirty  other 
names  appeared  before  his,  the  first  of  which  was  that  of  Astolfi) 
the  Englishman. 

Now  Astolfo  was  son  of  the  king  of  England;  and  as  I 
said  before,  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world.  He  was 
also  very  rich  and  well  bred,  and  loved  to  dress  well,  and  wis 
as  brave  as  he  was  handsome ;  but  his  success  was  not  always 
equal  to  his  bravery.  He  had  a  trick  of  being  thrown  from  his 
horse,  a  failing  which  he  was  accustomed  to  attribute  to  accident; 
and  then  he  would  mount  again,  and  be  again  thrown  from  the 
saddle,  in  the  boldest  manner  conceivable. 

This  gallant  prince  was  habited,  on  the  present  occasioD,  in 
arms  worth  a  whole  treasury.  His  shield  had  a  border  of  large 
pearls ;  his  mail  was  of  gold  ;  on  his  helmet  was  a  ruby  as  big 
as  a  chestnut ;  and  his  horse  was  covered  with  a  cloth  all  over 
golden  leopards.*  He  issued  to  the  combat,  looking  at  nobody 
and  fearing  nothing ;  and  on  his  sounding  the  horn  to  battle,  Ar- 
galia  came  forth  to  meet  him.  Afler  courteous  salutations,  the 
two  combatants  rushed  together ;  but  the  moment  the  English- 
man was  touched  with  the  golden  lance,  his  legs  flew  over  his 
head. 

'<  Cursed  fortune  !''  cried  he,  as  he  lay  on  the  grass ;  <'  this  is 
out  of  all  calculation.  But  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  saddle. 
You  can't  but  acknowledge,  that  if  I  had  kept  my  seat,  the  beau- 

*  The  lions  in  the  shield  of  England  were  leopards  in  the  "olden  time,"  and 
it  is  understood,  I  believe,  ought  still  to  be  so, — as  Napoleon,  with  an  invidioos 
pedantry,  once  permitted  himself  to  be  angry  enough  to  inform  Ui. 
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tifbl  lady  would  have  been  mine.     But  thus  it  is  when  Fortune 
ehooses  to  befriend  infidels  !"* 

The  fi>ur  giants,  who  had  by  this  time  been  disenchanted  out 
of  their  sleep  by  Angelica,  took  up  the  English  prince,  and  put 
him  in  the  pavilion.  But  when  he  was  stripped  of  his  armour, 
he  looked  so  handsome,  that  the  lovely  stranger  secretly  took 
pity  on  him,  and  bade  them  shew  him  all  the  courtesies  that  cap- 
tivity allowed.  He  was  permitted  to  walk  outside  by  the  fi>un. 
tain  ;  and  Angelica,  from  a  dark  comer,  looked  at  him  with  ad* 
miration,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight.f 

The  violent  Ferragus  had  the  next  chance  in  the  encounter, 
and  was  thrown  no  less  speedily  than  Astolfo ;  but  he  did  not  so 
easily  put  up  with  the  mischance.  Crying  out,  *'  What  are  the 
emperor's  engagements  to  me  ?"  he  rushed  with  his  sword  against 
Argalia,  who,  being  forced  to  defend  himself  unexpectedly,  dis- 
mounted and  set  aside  his  lance,  and  got  so  much  the  worse  of 
the  fight,  that  he  listened  to  proposals  of  marriage  from  Ferragus 
to  his  sister.  The  beauty,  however,  not  feeling  an  inclination  to 
match  with  so  rough  aud  savage-looking  a  person,  was  so  dis- 

^  The  chaiBcter  of  Astolfo,  the  germ  of  which  is  in  our  own  andent  British 
ranuiceA,  appears  to  have  been  completed  by  the  lively  invention  of  Boiardo, 
and  is  a  curious  epitome  of  almost  all  which  has  been  discerned  in  the  travelled 
Englishmen  by  the  envy  of  poorer  and  the  wit  of  hvelier  foreigners.  He  has 
the  handsomeness  and  ostentation  of  a  Buckingham,  the  wealth  of  a  Beckford, 
the  generosity  of  a  Carlisle,  the  invincible  pretensions  of  a  Crichton,  the  self- 
eommitals  and  bravery  of  a  Digby,  the  lucklessness  of  a  Stuart,  and  the  nonr 
tbaiance  "under  difficulties"  of  '' Milords  What-Uun"  in  Voltaire's  PrinccM  qf 
Batn^ariy  where  the  noble  traveller  is  discovered  philosophically  reading  the 
newspaper  in  his  carriage  after  it  was  overturned.  English  beauty,  ever  since 
the  (kys  of  Pope  Gregory,  with  his  pun  about  Angles  and  Angels,  has  been 
greatly  admired  in  the  south  of  Europe — not  a  little,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
general  fiiimess  of  its  complexion.  I  once  heard  a  fair-&ced  English  gentleman, 
who  would  have  been  thought  rather  efleniinate-looking  at  home,  called  an 
*"  Angel"  by  a  lady  in  Genoa. 

t  ''  Stava  disciolto,  senza  guardia  alcuna, 
Ed  intomo  a  la  fonte  soUazzava; 
Angelica  nel  lume  de  la  luna, 
Q,uanto  potea  nascosa,  lo  mirava." 

Tlieie  is  somethins  wonderfully  soft  and  haruir  in  the  liquid  monotony  of  the 
thifdiine. 
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mayed  at  the  offer,  that,  hastily  bidding  her  brother  meet  her 
in  the  forest  of  Arden,  she  vanished  from  the  sight  of  both, 
by  means  of  the  enchanted  ring.  Argalia,  seeing  this,  took  to 
his  horse  of  swiftness,  and  dashed  away  in  the  same  direction; 
Ferragus,  in  distraction,  pursued  Argalia ;  and  Astolfo,  thus  left 
to  himself,  took  possession  of  the  golden  lance,  and  again  issued 
forth — not,  indeed,  with  quite  his  usual  confidence  of  the  result, 
but  determined  to  run  all  risks,  in  any  thing  that  might  ensue,  for 
the  sake  of  the  emperor.  In  fine,  to  cut  this  part  of  the  history 
short,  Charlemagne,  finding  the  lady  and  her  brother  gone,  or- 
dered the  joust  to  be  restored  to  its  first  intention ;  and  Astolfi), 
who  was  as  ignorant  as  the  others  of  the  treasure  he  ponessed  in 
the  enchanted  lanco,  unhorsed  all  comers  against  him  like  so 
many  children,  equally  to  their  astonishment  and  his  own. 

The  Paladin  Rinaldo  now  learnt  the  issue  of  the  fight  between 
Ferragus  and  the  stranger,  and  galloped  in  a  loving  agony  of 
pursuit  after  the  fair  fugitive.  Orlando  learnt  the  disappearance 
of  Rinaldo,  and,  distracted  with  jealousy,  pushed  forth  in  like 
manner ;  and  at  leiigtli  all  three  are  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
hunting  about  for  her  who  is  invisible. 

Now  in  this  forest  were  two  enchanted  waters,  the  one  a  run- 
ning stream,  and  the  otiier  a  built  fountain ;  the  first  caused 
every  body  who  tasted  it  to  fall  in  love,  and  the  other  (so  to 
speak)  to  fall  out  of  love ;  say,  rather,  to  feel  the  love  turned 
into  hate.  To  the  latter  of  these  two  waters  Rinaldo  happened 
to  come ;  and  being  flushe<l  with  heat  and  anxiety,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and  quenched,  in  one  cold  draught,  both  his  thirst 
and  his  passion.  So  far  from  loving  Angelica  as  before,  or  hold- 
ing her  beauty  of  any  account,  he  became  disgusted  with  its  pur- 
suit, nay,  hated  her  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  so,  in  this 
new  state  of  mind,  and  with  feelings  of  lofty  contempt,  he  re- 
mounted  and  rode  away,  and  happened  to  come  on  the  bank  of 
the  running  stream.  There,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
which  was  all  sweet  meadow-ground  and  bowers  of  trees,  he 
again  quitted  his  saddle,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  fell 
fast  asleep. 

Unfortunately  for  the  proud  beauty  Angelica,  or  rather  in  just 
punishment  for  her  contempt,  her  palfrey  conducted  her  to  this 
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■oe.  The  water  tempted  her  to  drink,  and,  diamounting 
ig  the  animal  to  one  of  the  trees,  she  did  so,  and  then 
*  eyes  on  the  sleeping  Rinaldo.  Love  instantly  seized  her, 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 

meadow  round  about  was  all  full  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
Id  roses.  Angelica,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  at  length 
I  a  quantity  of  these,  and  with  her  white  hand  she  dropped 
I  tlie  face  of  the  sleeper.  He  woke  up ;  and  seeing  who 
not  only  received  her  salutations  with  a  change  of  coun- 
y  hat  remounting  his  horse,  galloped  away  through  the 
;  part  of  the  forest.  In  vain  the  beautiful  creature  fol- 
uid  called  after  him ;  in  vain  asked  him  what  she  had 
be  so  despised,  and  entreated  him,  at  any  rate,  to  take  care 
went  so  fast  Rinaldo  disappeared,  leaving  her  to  wring 
ds  in  despair ;  and  she  returned  in  tears  to  the  spot  on 
lie  had  found  him  sleeping.  There,  in  her  turn,  she  her- 
'  down,  pressing  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he  had  lain ; 
weeping  and  lamenting,  yet  blessing  every  flower  and  bit 
I  that  he  had  touched,  fell  asleep  out  of  fatigue  and  sor- 

ngelica  thus  lay,  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  Orlando  con- 
him  to  the  same  place.  The  attitude  in  which  she  was 
I  was  so  lovely  that  it  is  not  even  to  be  conceived,  much 
ffessed.  The  very  grass  seemed  to  flower  on  all  sides  of 
joy ;  and  the  stream,  as  it  murmured  along,  to  go  talking 
.*  Orlando  stood  gazing  like  a  man  who  had  been  trans- 
to  another  sphere.  "  Am  I  on  earth,"  thought  he,  "  or 
I  paradise  ?  Surely  it  b  I  myself  that  am  sleeping,  and 
By  dream." 
hb  dream  was  proved  to  be  none,  in  a  manner  which  he 

^  "  La  qual  donniva  in  atto  tanto  adorao, 

Che  penaar  non  ri  pu6,  non  ch'  io  lo  scriva : 
Parea  che  V  erba  a  lei  fiorisse  intomo, 
E  d'  amor  ragionaMe  quelia  riva." 

Her  posture,  as  she  lay,  was  exquisite 

Above  all  words — nay,  thought  itself  above  : 

The  grass  seemed  flowering  round  her  in  delight,  ^ 

And  the  toft  river  murmuring  of  love. 
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little  desired.  Ferragus,  who  had  slain  Argalia,  came  up  nging 
with  jealousy,  and  a  combat  ensued  which  awoke  the  deeper. 
Terrified  at  what  she  beheld,  she  rushed  to  her  palfirey ;  and 
while  the  fighters  were  occupied  with  one  another,  fled  awty 
through  the  forest. 

Fast  fled  the  beauty  in  the  direction  taken  by  Rinaldo;  nor 
did  she  cease  travelling,  by  one  conveyance  or  another,  till  ebe 
reached  her  own  country,  whither  she  had  sent  Maiagigi.  Him 
she  freed  from  his  prison,  on  condition  that  he  would  employ  hii 
art  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Rinaldo  to  a  palace  of  henty 
which  she  possessed  in  an  island ;  and  accordingly  Rinaldo  vas 
inveigled  by  a  spirit  into  an  enchanted  barque,  which  he  famd 
on  a  sea-shore,  and  which  conveyed  him,  without  any  viable 
pilot,  into  Joyous  Palace  (for  so  the  island  was  called). 

The  whole  island  was  a  garden,  fifteen  miles  in  extent    It 
was  full  of  trees  and  lawns ;  and  on  the  western  aide,  doee  to 
the  sea,  was  tlie  palace,  built  of  a  marble  so  clear  and  poUshed, 
that  it  reflected  the  landscape  round  about.     Rinaldo,  not  koow- 
ing  what  to  think  of  his  strange  conveyance,  lost  no  time  in  leap- 
ing to  shore ;  upon  which  a  lady  made  her  appearance,  who  in- 
vited him  within.    The  house  was  a  most  beautiful  house,  full  of 
rooms  adorned  with  azure  and  gold,  and  with  noble  paintiDgs; 
and  within  as  well  as  without  it  were  the  loveliest  flowers,  the 
purest  fountains,  and  a  fragrance  fit  to  turn  sorrow  to  joy.    The 
lady  led  the  knight  into  an  apartment  painted  with  stories,  and 
opening  to  the  garden  through  pillars  of  crystal  with  golden  cap- 
itals.    Here   he  found  a  bevy  of  ladies,  three  of  whom  were 
singing  in  concert,  while  another  played  on  some  foreign  instru- 
ment of  exquisite  accord,  and  the  rest  were  dancing  round  about 
them.     When  the  ladies  beheld  him  coming,  they  turned  the 
dance  into  a  circuit  round  about  himself;  and  then  one  of  them, 
in  the  sweetest  manner,  said,  "  Sir  knight,  the  tables  are  set,  and 
the  hour  for  the  banquet  is  come :"  and  with  these  words  they 
all  drew  him,  still  dancing,  across  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  apait^ 
ment,  to  a  table  that  was  spread  with  cloth  of  gold  and  fine  linen, 
under  a  bower  of  damask  roses,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain.* 

Four  ladies  were  already  seated  there,  who  rose  and  placed 
*  Supremely  elegant  all  this  appean  to  me. 
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Rinaldo  at  their  head,  in  a  chair  set  with  pearls.  And  truly  in- 
deed  was  he  astonished.  A  repast  ensued,  consisting  of  viands 
the  most  delicate,  and  wines  as  fragrant  as  they  were  fine,  drunk 
oat  of  jewelled  cups ;  and  when  it  drew  towards  its  conclusion, 
harps  and  lutes  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
said  in  the  knight's  ear,  *<  This  house,  and  all  that  you  see  in  it, 
are  yours.  For  you  alone  was  it  built,  and  the  builder  is  a 
queen ;  and  happy  indeed  must  you  think  yourself,  for  she  loves 
you,  and  she  is  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  world.  Her  name  is 
Angelica." 

The  moment  Rinaldo  heard  the  name  he  so  detested,  disgust 
and  wretchedness  fell  upon  his  heart,  notwithstanding  the  joys 
around  him.  He  started  up  with  a  changed  countenance,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  lady  could  say,  broke  ofi*  across  the  garden, 
and  never  ceased  hastening  till  be  reached  the  place  where  he 
landed.  He  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  rather  than 
stay  any  longer  in  that  island ;  but  the  enchanted  barque  was  still 
on  the  shore.  He  sprang  into  it,  and  attempted  instantly  to  push 
off,  fi>r  he  still  saw  nobody  in  it  but  himself;  but  the  barque  for 
a  while  resisted  his  eflbrts  ;  till,  on  his  feeling  a  wish  to  drown 
himself,  or  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  return  to  that  detested 
bouse,  it  suddenly  loosed  itself  from  its  moorings,  and  dashed 
away  with  him  over  the  sea,  as  if  in  a  fury. 

All  night  did  the  pilotless  barque  dash  on,  till  it  reached,  in  the 
morning,  a  distant  shore  covered  with  a  gloomy  forest.  Here 
Rinaldo,  surrounded  by  enchantments  of  a  very  different  sort  from 
those  which  he  had  lately  resisted,  was  entrapped  into  a  pit. 

The  pit  belonged  to  a  castle  which  was  hung  with  human  heads, 
lad  painted  red  with  blood  ;  and  as  the  Paladin  was  calling  upon 
God  to  help  him,  a  hideous  white-headed  old  woman,  of  a  spite- 
ful countenance,  made  her  appearance  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and 
M  him  that  he  must  fight  with  a  monster  bom  of  Death  and 
Desire. 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Paladin.  "  Let  me  but  remain  armed  as 
^  wn,  and  I  fear  nothing."  For  Rinaldo  had  with  him  his  re- 
nowned sword  Fusberta.* 

*  Sometimes  called  in  the  romances  Fnuberta  (query,  from  fourbir^  to  bUr- 
^\  Oi/roigterf  to  crush  1).    The  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be  known.    I 


The  old  woman  laughed  in  derision*  EJaaldo  remained  in  the 
deu  all  nighty  and  next  day  was  taken  to  a  place  where  a  portcul- 
lia  was  lifted  up,  and  the  monster  rushed  forth.  He  was  a  mil- 
ture  of  hog  and  serpent,  larger  than  an  ox^  and  not  to  be  looked 
at  without  horror.  He  had  eyes  like  a  tTaitor^  the  himds  of  a 
man,  but  clawed,  a  beard  dabbled  with  blood,  a  skm  of  cotTM 
f  ariegated  colours,  too  hard  to  be  cut  through,  and  two  boms  aa 
his  temples,  which  he  could  turn  on  all  sides  of  him  at  his  plea- 
SttFe,  and  which  were  so  sharp  that  they  cut  like  a  sword. 

Rising  on  his  hind -legs,  and  opening  a  mouth  six  paliM  in 
widths  this  horrible  beast  fell  heavily  on  Rmaido,  who  was  never- 
thelesa  quick  enough  to  give  it  a  blow  on  the  snout  which  mcrea^ 
ed  its  fury.  Returning  the  knight  a  tremendous  cuff^  it  seized 
his  coat  of  mall  between  breast  and  shoulder,  and  tore  away  a 
great  strip  of  it  down  to  the  girdle,  leaving  the  skin  hare.  Every 
successive  rent  and  blow  w^as  of  the  like  irresistible  violence ; 
and  though  the  Paladin  himself  never  fought  with  more  force  ani 
fury,  he  lost  blood  every  instant.  The  monster  at  length  tearing 
hifl  sword  out  of  his  hand,  the  Paladin  stirely  began  to  think  tbat 
his  last  hour  was  arrived. 

Looking  about  to  see  what  might  possibly  help  him,  he  obsenr- 
ed  overhead  a  beam  sticking  out  of  a  waU  at  the  height  of  soma 
ten  feet.  He  took  a  leap  more  than  human ;  and  reaching  the 
beam  with  his  hand,  succeeded  in  flinging  himself  up  across  tt. 
Here  he  sat  for  hours,  the  furious  brute  continually  trying  to 
reach  him.  Night-time  then  came  on  with  a  clear  starry  sky  and 
moonlight,  and  the  Paladin  could  discern  no  way  of  escaping, 
when  he  heard  a  sound  of  something,  he  knew  not  what,  c-oming 
through  the  air  like  a  bird.  Suddenly  a  female  figure  stood  oti 
the  end  of  the  beam,  holding  something  in  her  hand  towards  him, 
and  speaking  in  a  loving  voice. 

It  was  Angelica,  come  with  means  for  destroying  the  monster, 
and  carrying  the  knight  away. 

But  the  motnenl  Rinaldo  saw  her,  desperate  as  seemed  to  be 
hts  condition,  he  renounced  all  offers  of  her  assistance  ;  and  at 

OU^bt  to  haTcs  obiCTTei],  in  th«  notea  tq  Puki^  th«t  the  ntuite  of  OrUndo^B  tfwoni, 
I>nHiiidu.tui  (called  alio  Dunrukmat  Dutmtdai^  &c.),  m  undcnsitood  to  mcAB 
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length  became  sg  exasperated  with  her  good  offices,  especially 
'^hen  she  opened  her  arms  and  ofiered  to  bear  him  away  in  them, 
tbat  he  threatened  to  cast  himself  down  to  the  monster  if  she  did 
Hot  go  away.* 

Angelica,  saying  that  she  would  lose  her  life  rather  than  dis- 
please him,  descended  from  the  beam ;  and  having  given  the  mon- 
•ter  a  cake  of  wax  which  fastened  up  his  teeth,  and  then  caught 
and  fixed  him  in  a  set  of  nooses  she  had  brought  for  that  purpose, 
took  her  miserable  departure.  Rinaldo  upon  this  got  down  from 
the  beam  himself;  and  having  succeeded,  though  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  in  beating  and  squeezing  the  life  out  of  the  monster, 
dealt  such  havoc  among  the  people  of  the  castle  who^assailed  him, 
that  the  horrible  old  woman,  whose  crimes  had  made  her  the  crea- 
ture's housekeeper,  and  led  her  to  take  delight  in  its  cruelty, 
threw  herself  headlong  from  a  tower.  The  Paladin  then  took  his 
way  forth,  turning  his  back  on  the  castle  and  the  sea-shore. 

Angelica  returned  to  the  capital  of  her  father's  dominion,  Al- 
Inracea  ;  and  the  pertinacity  of  others  in  seeking  her  love  being 
as  great  as  that  of  hers  for  Rinaldo,  she  found  King  Galafron,  in 
a  short  time,  besieged  there  for  her  sake,  by  the  fierce  Agrican, 
king  of  Tartary . 

In  a  short  time  a  jealous  feud  sprang  up  between  the  loving 
fiiends  Rinaldo  and  Orlando ;  and  Angelica,  torn  with  conflicting 
emotions,  from  her  dread  on  her  father's  account  as  well  as  her 
own,  and  her  aversion  to  every  knight  but  her  detester,  was  at 
one  time  compelled  to  apply  to  Orlando  for  assistance,  and  at  an- 
odier,  being  afraid  that  he  would  have  the  better  of  Rinaldo  in 
eombat,  to  send  him  away  on  a  perilous  adventure  elsewhere, 
with  a  promise  of  accepting  his  love  should  he  succeed  .f  Or- 
lando  went,  but  not  before  he  had  slain  Agrican  and  delivered 
Albracca.  Circumstances,  however,  again  took  him  with  her  to 
a  distance,  as  the  reader  will  see,  ere  he  could  bring  her  to  per- 
form her  promise  ;  and  the  Paladins  in  general  having  again  been 

•  The  fi>ice  of  aversion  was  surely  never  better  imagined  than  in  this  scene 
of  the  opened  arms  of  beauty,  and  the  knight's  preference  of  the  moet  odious 


t  L^galiMd,  I  presume,  by  a  divorce  from  the  hero's  wife,  the  fttr  AUa;  who, 
t^MNifh  dM  m  generally  deeignated  by  that  epithet,  seems  never  to  have  had 
mniLti  his  attention. 

4» 
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scattered  abroad,  it  happened  that  Rinaldo  a 

himself  in  the  forest  of  Arden  ;  and  here,  withoal 
he  became  an  altered  man ;  for  he  now  tasted  a 
stream  from  that  which  had  given  him  his  hate  i 
namelys  the  one  which  had  made  her  fall  in  lore 
He  was  led  to  do  this  by  a  very  extraordinary  adTBi 

In  the  thick  of  the  forest  he  had  oome  upon  a 
flowers,  in  which  there  was  a  naked  yx>uth,  singini 
of  three  duinsels,  who  were  naked  also,  and  who 
round  about  him.  They  had  bunches  of  flowers  ii 
and  garlands  on  their  heads  ;  and  as  they  were  th 
themselves,  with  faces  full  of  love  and  joy,  they  sudd 
countenance  on  seeing  Rinaldo.  «*  Behold,"  criei 
traitor !  Behold  him,  villain  that  he  is,  and  the  i 
delights  !  lie  has  fallen  into  the  net  at  last."  Wit 
they  fell  upon  him  with  the  flowers  like  so  many  fur 
der  ns  such  scourges  might  be  thought,  every  bl( 
roses  and  violets  gave  him,  every  fresh  stroke  of  1 
the  hyacinths,  smote  him  to  the  very  heart,  and  fi 
with  lire.  The  flowers  in  the  hands  of  the  nym{ 
hausted,  the  youth  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  heln 
garden-lily,  which  felled  him  to  the  earth  ;  and  so,  t 
the  legs,  and  dragging  him  over  the  grass,  his  conqu 
whole  circuit  of  the  mead  with  him,  the  nymphs  tai 
garlands  otf  their  heads,  and  again  scourging  him  wi 
and  red  roses.* 

At  the  close  of  this  discipline,  which  left  him  m 
than  twenty  battles,  his  enemies  suddenly  develope 
their  shoulders,  the  feathers  of  which  were  of  white 
vermilion,  every  feather  having  an  eye  in  it,  not  lik 
peacock's  feathers,  but  one  full  of  life  and  motion,  b 
eye,  lovely  and  gracious.  And  with  these  wingc 
themselves  a  little,  and  so  sprung  up  to  heaven. f 

*  This  violent  cfTect  of  weapons  no  extrrmcly  gpntle  is  beaut 

1  The  "  fomalp  oyc,  lovely  and  jjraciouH,"'  w  channinjrly  pain 

of  thii  othcrwiM  thoroughly  beautiful  dencripCion  I  muit  rt 

whether  Uting  eyes  of  any  sort,  instead  of  thoae  in  the  peacoc 

in  good  taite.    The  iinajrination  revolts  from  life  misplacwl. 


ADTESTTTBES  OP  ASGSUCA. 


The  Paladin,  more  dead  than  alive.  Uv  ne*pL«9 
lUii  when  m  fixiitb  nvoiph  came  up  i:>  KIxl-  oi 
■Ij.  She  told  him  that  he  had  grlevi-csCT  cGeoooi  :be  cakesi 
Mh,  who  was  no  other  than  Love  hisaaeJi  azkd  addec.  tiao:  r;^ 
f  remedy  was  to  be  pmitpnt,  and  to  drink  d  I2«&  vasen  o€  a 
lUD  hard  by,  which  he  would  find  running  frjm  zitt  rxo  of 
dlife^ree  aiid  m  pine.  With  these  worda.  she  Tankhed  in  jsmft 
I  like  the  rest ;  and  Rinaldo,  dragging  himsp-If  as  veil  as  ht 
U  to  the  olire  and  pine,  sbxiped  down,  and  gnedil  j-  dra&k  </ 

water.  Again  and  again  he  drank,  az^  wiabed  scill  »  2« 
iking,  for  it  took  not  only  all  pain  oo:  of  his  limbs^  bet  all  base 
I  lattemefli  out  of  his  sool.  and  produced  scch  a  remorKfcI  and 
ting  memory  of  Angelica,  that  he  w.^cld  iain  b^Te  gaZkfied 
t  inHant  to  Cathay,  and  prostrated  himwlf  a:  ner  feet.  Bj  d^ 
m  he  knew  the  place ;  and  looking  roond  aioct  him.  and  prt. 
ing  to  remount  his  horse,  he  discerned  a  knigitf  and  a  ImTt  in 
diitanoe.  The  knight  was  in  a  coa:  of  ^rruAiT  uxkkaym^  v^ 
I,  and  the  lady  kneeling  and  drinking  a:  a  £>unuin.  which  was 

one  that  had  formerly  quenched  Lis  owl  tLirsc :  v>  wt:.  li^ 
mtain  of  Disdain. 

Has!  it  was  Angelica  herself;  and  the  knigL:  was  Orla^idr;. 
)  had  allowed  him  to  bring  her  inzo  France,  o^^exudbly  f.r  *jx: 
rpoae  of  wedding  him  at  the  court  of  CLarleniAgx^.  wiii^j^^r  z:jt 
!o'i  assistance  had  been  called  against  .\^Taj»ui:  £[l2  ''*i  'i>^ 
«n,  but  secretly  with  the  object  of  dlscov^iir^s  KLr^firj.  R!- 
ido^  behold !  is  discovered  ;  but  tiie  fatal  aver^  wnutr  iuta  ic^^en 
nk,  and  Angelica  now  hates  him  in  turn,  as  cordially  m  i^ 
iMtod  her.  In  vain  he  accosted  her  in  the  humblest  and  rr^M 
Mutant  manner,  calling  himself  the  unwortrii«iA  of  nautkiiid^ 
d  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  love  h€:r.  Orlando,  d'v¥:\fA^hyi 
Oid(  fiercely  interrupted  him ;  and  a  combat  k  terrific  'rn- 
4  that  Angelica  fled  away  on  her  palfrey  till  she  cair^  to  a 
^  plain,  in  which  she  beheld  an  army  encamped. 
The  army  was  Charlemagne's,  who  had  come  to  meet  Koda.- 
^  one  of  the  vassals  of  Agramant.  .Vngelica,  in  a  tremble, 
^  bow  she  had  left  the  two  Paladins  fighting  in  the  w/y^rj  ; 
'd  Charlemagne,  who  was  delighted  to  find  Orlan/Jo  no  near 
^  proceeded  thither  with  his  lords,  and  parting  the  oombatAnts 


fay  hia  royal  authority,  suppreaaed  the  diapHa 
the  fireaent,  by  oooaigning  the  object  of  their 
oare  of  Namo  duke  of  BmTaiia»  with  the 
wea  to  be  the  prize  of  the  warrior  who  ahooU  beat 
in  the  approaching  battle  with  the  infidela. 


t 
ihi 


[Thia  ia  the  laat  we  hear  of  Angelica  in  the 
of  Boiardo.    For  the  dose  of  her  hialory  aee  iti 
Arioalo  in  the  preaent  Tolume.] 


THE  DEATH  OF  AGRICAN, 


^rgnment. 

Agricaii,  king  of  Tartarj-,  in  lovo  with  AngoIii*a,  ami  haflM  by  Ihf  pw 
of  the  unknown  Orlando  in  his  attempts  to  htin^  the  siege  of  Albnoa 
favourable  conchiHion.  cntic4V(  him  apart  from  the  battle  into  a  wood,  in  thi 
of  killing  him  in  8ins;Io  comlvit.  The  ooinbat  is  suspi^ndcd  by  the  ann 
night-time;  nml  a  coiivt*n»:ition  t'niiU(':<  U^twtvn  the  warriors,  which  is  for 
intorrupird  by  A^rican'ri  dttk^ovorv  of  his  rival,  and  the  latter's  refusal 
nounce  Iuh  Iovo.  A^rirun  i^  Klnin :  and  in  hii*  dying  moments  requests  bi 
at  the  hand  of  Iuh  i*4>n4Uon>r,  who,  with  gri\il  tenderness,  bestows  it. 


T  II  K    I)  i;  AT  II    iiF    A  li  \l  I  r  \  N 


The  siege  of  Albracca  was  going  on  formidably  under  the 
command  of  Agrican,  and  the  city  of  Galafron  was  threatened 
•ith  the  loss  of  the  monarch's  daughter,  Angelica,  when  Orlan- 
^  at  his  eanii'st  prayer,  came  to  assist  him,  and  changing  at 
ooce  the  whole  course  of  tiie  war,  threw  tlie  enemy  in  his  turn 
Ulto  transports  of  anxiety.     Wherever  the  great  Paladin  came, 
feaooQ  and  standanl  fell  before  him.     Men  were  cut  up  and 
doven  down,  at  every  stroke  of  his  sword :  and  whereas  the 
bdians  bad  been  in  full  rout  but  a  moment  before,  and  the  Tar- 
tan ever  on  their  flanks,  Galafron  himself  being  the  swiftest 
•moag  the  spurrers  away,  it  was  now  the  Tartars  that  fled  for 
their  lives  ;  for  Orlando  was  there,  and  a  band  of  fresh  knights 
were  about  him,  and  Agrican  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his  troops. 
Tbe  Paladin  kept  him  constantly  in  his  front,  forcing  him  to  at- 
tend to  nobody  else. 

The  Tartar  king,  who  cared  not  a  button  for  Galafron  and  all 
hia  army,*  provided  he  could  but  rid  himself  of  this  terrible 
knight  (whom  he  guessed  at,  but  did  not  know),  bethought  him  of 
a  stratagem.  He  turned  his  horse,  and  made  a  show  of  flying 
in  despair.  Orlando  dashed  aAer  him,  as  he  desired  ;  and  Agri- 
can  fled  till  he  reachcHl  a  green  place  in  a  wood,  with  a  fountain 
in  it. 

The  place  was  beautiful,  and  the  Tartar  dismounted  to  refresh 
biinself  at  Uie  fountain,  but  without  taking  off  his  helmet,  or  lay- 
ing aside  any  of  his  armour.  Orlando  was  quickly  at  bis  back, 
crying  put,  "  So  bold,  and  yet  such  a  fugitive  !     How  could  you 

•  '*  Che  tolti  inaieme,  e  'I  luo  lU  ChOafrone, 
Non  li  HtiiDftVB  qiumto  un  vil  boltone." 


•y,^  THK    DKATH    OF    AORICAN 

Ay  from  a  single  arm,  and  yet  thiiik  to  escape  ?  When  a  man 
can  die  with  honour,  he  should  be  glad  to  die ;  ibr  he  may  life 
and  &re  worse.     He  may  get  death  and  infamy  together." 

The  Tartar  king  had  leaped  on  his  saddle  the  DKxnent  he  saw 
his  enemy ;  and  when  the  Paladin  had  done  speaking,  he  said  in 
a  mild  voice,  ^*  Without  doubt  you  are  the  best  knigbl  I  erer  en- 
countered ;  and  fain  would  I  leave  you  untouched  for  your  own 
sake,  if  you  would  cease  to  hinder  me  from  rallying  my  people. 
I  pretended  to  fly,  in  order  to  bring  you  out  of  the  field.  If  yoa 
insist  upon  fighting,  I  must  needs  fight  and  slay  you  ;  but  I  oiD 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  to  witness,  that  I  would  rather  not  I 
should  be  very  sorry  for  your  death." 

The  Coonty  Orlando  fblt  pity  for  so  much  gallantry ;  and  he 
said,  *<The  nobler  you  shew  yourself,  the  more  it  grieves  me  to 
think,  that  in  dying  without  a  knowledge  of  the  true  fiith,  JOQ 
will  be  lost  in  the  other  world.  Let  me  advise  yoa  to  save  hotf 
and  sotil  at  once.     Receive  baptism,  and  go  your  way  in  peaoe."* 

Agrican  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  replied,  **  I  suspect  yoQ 
to  be  the  Paladin  Orlando.  If  you  are,  I  would  not  lose  tliii  op* 
portunity  of  fighting  with  you,  to  be  king  of  Paradise.  Tdk  tD 
me  no  more  about  your  things  of  the  other  world  ;  for  yov  wffl 
preach  in  vain.  Each  of  us  for  himself,  and  let  the  swoid  be 
umpire." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  Tartar  drew  his  sword,  boldly 
advancing  upon  Orlando ;  and  a  cut  and  thrust  fight  began,  sokog 
and  80  terrible,  each  warrior  being  a  miracle  of  prowess,  that  the 
story  says  it  lasted  from  noon  till  night.  Orlando  then,  seeing 
the  stars  come  out,  was  the  first  to  propose  a  respite. 

«*  What  are  we  to  do,"  said  he,  "  now  that  daylight  has  left 

usr« 

Agrican  answered  readily  enough,  "Let  us  repose  in  this 
meadow,  and  renew  the  combat  at  dawn." 

The  repose  was  taken  accordingly.  Each  tied  up  his  horse, 
and  reclined  himself  on  the  grass,  not  far  from  one  another,  jusi 
as  if  they  had  been  friends, — Orlando  by  the  fountain,  Agrioac 
beneath  a  pine.  It  was  a  beautiful  clear  night ;  and  %b  the} 
talked  together  before  addressing  themselves  to  sleep,  the  cham 
pioD  of  Christendom,  looking  up  at  the  firmament,  said,  <'  That  is 


DBATH  or  AOBIGAIC. 


t  ine  piece  of  worianaashipr  that  stmiTT  gpectacie  God  ma^ 
ItaU,— that  moon  of  silTer.  and  those  stars  of  woid.  aad  the  LcM 
if  iay  and  the  nm,— «il  for  the  sake  of  famnaii  kind." 

■*  Yon  wish,  I  see,  to  talk  of  matu-rs  of  ikhL."  aaid  the  Tanar. 
*Nov  I  may  aa  well  tell  roa  at  ooce.  that  i  hare  no  arjrt  of  Kii 
kiDCk  mattera^  nor  learning  of  anv  kind.  I  nerer  coaU  ieara 
ttything  when  I  waa  a  boy.  i  hated  it  ao.  that  1  karM  ae  wm't 
hud  who  waa  oonuniaBioned  to  teach  me  :  and  h  ptrKiiKed  kka 
nafiect  on  others,  that  nobody  ever  afterwards  dare^d  ao  aoaeh  aa 
^hsar  me  a  book.  My  boyhood  was  theref^r-e  pawnd  as  it  mamU 
K  in  honemanahip,  and  hunting,  and  learning  to  fight  Wim  « 
Ihe  good  of  a  gentleman's  porins  aJi  day  orer  a  hxtfE  f  Piuaiai 
IB  the  knight,  and  prattle  to  the  clerg%-man.     That  i&  my  moool^ 

**  I  acknowledge,"  returned  Oii&ndo,  -  that  arms  are  me  Am. 
Maaderation  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  n^x  at  a^l  that  he  doe«»  huaeif 
dkhmour  by  knowledge.  On  the  csontrary.  knowledge  u  as  ^mta 
in  embellishment  of  the  rest  of  his  attaimjientfr.  a.4  x't^  fks^^ry.  mn: 
^  the  meadow  before  us  ;  and  as  to  the  knowiedge  of  ids  M^icer. 
the  man  that  is  without  it  is  no  better  tiian  a  ^^rjck  ^jT  a  4A»e.  or 
t  brute  beast.  Neither,  without  study,  can  r«e  reach  iui%t/iinr 
tike  a  doe  sense  of  the  depth  and  divioeaeas  of  u»^  cfMi*JsnykhSj^jti.'^ 

"Learned  or  not  learned."  said  .\grican,  "ygu  migsit  «aew 
ywuaelf  better  bred  than  b\'  endeavouring  !o  make  me  v^k  <m  a 
nbject  on  which  you  ha\-e  me  at  a  dUad  vantage.  I  ria^ie  frankly 
M  you  what  sort  of  person  1  am ;  and  1  dare  say,  that  you 
fcryour  part  are  ver\'  learned  and  wise.  Vou  will  there^ite  per. 
M  me,  if  you  say  anything  more  of  such  things,  to  make  you 
Bo  nswer.  If  you  choose  to  sleep.  1  wish  you  good  night ;  hot 
*f  you  prefer  talking.  I  recommfrivl  you  v*  ulk  of  fighting,  or  of 
Ur ladies.  And,  by  the  way,  pray  teK  n^r — are  yoii.  ^n  aiie  you 
^may  I  ask,  that  Orlando  wlio  makes  such  a  noise  in  tl^? 
^oHd  ?  And  what  is  it,  pray,  brings  you  inUt  thene  parts  ? 
^ii«  you  ever  in  love  ?  I  suppose  you  must  have  been  ;  trtt  v» 
^  a  knight  and  never  to  ha%'e  bcren  in  lo%-e.  would  be  like  being  a 
^  with  no  heart  in  his  breast.'* 

The' County  replied,  ''Orlando  I   am,  and  in   love   I   am.* 

•  %BtA  tea  hcM  hAodnoed  the  tMdaiif  war^  *<  Waald  I  sms  ast  mV* 


SnO  THE  DRATH  OF  AaUCAlf. 


LoTe  has  made  me  abandon  every  thing,  and  brought  me  iolo 
these  distant  regions ;  and  to  tell  you  all  in  one  word,  my  hetil 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  daughter  of  King  Galafron.  You  ban 
oome  against  him  with  fire  and  sword,  to  get  posaeflsioQ  of  hii 
castles  and  his  dominions ;  and  I  have  come  to  help  him,  ix  u 
object  in  the  world  but  to  please  his  daughter,  and  win  her  bean 
tiful  hand.     I  care  for  nothing  else  in  existence." 

Now  when  the  Tartar  king  Agrican  heard  his  antagoDist  epeel 
in  this  manner,  and  knew  him  to  bo  indeed  Orlando,  and  to  be  n 
love  with  Angelica,  his  face  changed  colour  for  grief  and  jed 
ousy,  though  it  could  not  be  seen  for  the  darkness.  His  beai 
began  beating  with  such  violence,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  shoal 
have  died.  *'  Well,"  suid  he  to  Orlando,  '<  we  are  to  fight  whe 
it  is  daylight,  and  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  left  here,  dead  on  tb 
ground.  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you  ;  nay,  an  entreat] 
My  love  is  so  excessive  for  the  same  huly,that  I  beg  you  to  leai 
her  to  me.  I  will  owe  you  my  thanks,  and  give  up  the  fight  mi 
self.  I  cannot  bear  that  any  one  else  should  love  her,  and  I  \n 
to  see  it.  Why,  thcn^foro,  should  either  of  us  perish  ?  Gii 
her  up.     Not  a  soul  shall  know  it."* 

"  I  never  yet,"  answen^d  Orlando,  **  made  a  promise  which 
did  not  keep ;  and,  nevertlieless,  I  own  to  you,  that  were  I 
make  a  promise  like  that,  and  even  swear  to  keep  it,  I  should  nc 
You  might  as  well  ask  mo  to  tt^ar  away  the  limbs  from  my  bod 
and  the  eyes  out  of  iny  head.  I  could  as  soon  live  witho 
breath  itself,  as  cease  lovinir  Angelica." 

Agrican  had  scarcely  patience  enough  to  let  the  speaker  finii 
ere  he  leaped  furiously  on  horseback,  though  it  was  midnigl 
**  Quit  her,"  said  he,  "  or  die  !*' 

Orlando,  seeing  the  inlidel  getting  up,  and  not  being  sure  tb 
he  would  not  add  treachery  to  fierceness,  had  been  hardly  U 
quick  in  mounting  for  the  combat.  ^'  Never !"  exclaimed  I 
"  I  never  could  have  quitted  her  if  I  would  ;  and  now  I  would 
if  I  could.     You  must  seek  her  by  otiier  means  than  these." 

Fiercely  dashed  their  horses  together,  in  the  night-time,  on  t 

*  This  proposal  is  in  the  highest  ingenuous  spirit  of  the  absurd  wilfulness 
I,  thinking  that  evexy  thing  is  to  give  way  before  it,  not  exoopCing  ) 
identical  wishes  in  other  people. 


Tin     Ii»    \  I  II    Ml-'     \(;i.'|(    \  \  -jti 

green  inea*l.  Despiteful  and  terrible  were  tlie  blows  they  gave 
•nd  took  by  the  moonlight.  There  was  no  need  of  their  looking 
out  hr  oae  another,  night-time  though  it  was.  Their  business 
«M  to  take  a  sharp  heed  of  every  movement,  as  if  it  had  been 
nooo-day.* 

Agrican  fought  in  a  rage  :  Orlando  was  cooler.  And  now  the 
struggle  had  lasted  more  than  five  hours,  and  dawn  began  to  be 
risible,  when  the  Tartar  king,  futious  to  tind  so  much  trouble 
pTen  him,  dealt  his  enemy  a  blow  sharp  and  vi(ilent  beyond  con- 
erption.  It  cut  the  shield  in  two,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cheesecake ; 
ini  tbongh  blood  could  not  be  drawn  from  Orlando,  because  he 
vn  fated,  it  shook  and  bruised  him,  as  if  it  had  started  every 
joint  in  bis  body. 

His  body  only,  however  ;  not  a  particle  of  his  soul.  So  dread- 
fcl  was  the  blow  which  the  Paladin  gave  in  return,  that  not  only 
riiield,  but  every  bit  of  mail  on  the  Ixxly  of  Agrican,  was  broken 
m  pieces,  and  three  of  his  led  ribs  cut  asunder. 

The  Tartar,  roaring  like  a  lion,  raised  his  sword  with  still 

floater  vehemence  than  before,  and  dealt  a  blow  on  the  Paladin's 

helmet,  such  as  he  had  never  yet  received  from  mortal  man. 

For  a  moment  it  took  away  his  senses.     His  sight  failed  ;  his 

eara  tinkled  ;  his  frightened  horse  turned  about  to  fly  ;  and  he  was 

fidling  from  the  saddle,  when  the  very  action  of  fjilling  jerked 

ins  head  upwards,  and  with  the  jerk  he  regained  his  recollection. 

"O  my  God  !'*  thought  he,  "  what  a  shame  is  this !  how  shall  I 

erer  again  dare  to  face  Angelica !     I  have  been  fighting,  hour 

after  hour,  with  this  man,  and  he  is  but  one,  and  I  call  myself 

Oriando.     If  the  comlmt  last  any  longer,  I  will  bury  myself  in  a 

monastery,  and  never  look  on  sword  again.'' 

Orlando  muttered  with  his  lips  closed  and  his  teeth  ground  to- 
gether ;  and  you  might  have  thourrht  that  fire  instead  of  breath 
came  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth.  He  raised  his  swonl  Durindana 
with  both  his  hands,  and  sent  it  down  so  tremendously  on  Agri- 
canS  lcf\  shoulder,  that  it  cut  through  breast-plate  and  belly- 
piece  down  to  the  vert'  haunch  :  nay,  crushed  the  saddle-bow, 
though  it  was  made  of  bone  and  iron,  and  felled  man  and  horse 
to  the  earth.  From  shoulder  to  hip  was  Agrican  cut  through  his 
•  Vrry  fine  ali  t/iin,  I  think. 
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weary  soul,  and  he  turned  ns  white  as  aahesy  and  felt  d 
him.  He  called  Orlando  to  come  close  to  him  witi 
voice,  and  said,  as  well  as  he  could,  "  I  believe  in  Hin 
on  the  Cross.  Baptise  me,  1  pray  thee,  with  the  fbimti 
my  senses  are  gone.  1  have  lived  an  evil  life,  but  nc 
jrelx>llious  to  God  in  death  also.  May  He  who  came 
the  rest  of  the  world,  save  me !     He  is  a  God  of  great 

And  he  she<i  tears,  did  that  king,  though  he  had  bee 
and  tierce. 

Orlando  dismounted  quickly,  with  his  own  &ce  in  t 
gathered  the  king  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  took  and  li 
the  fountain,  on  a  marble  cirque  which  it  had ;  and  thu 
in  concert  with  him  heartily,  and  asked  his  pardon,  a 
tised  him  in  the  water  of  the  fountain,  and  knelt  and 
God  for  him  with  joined  hands. 

He  then  paused  and  looked  at  him  ;  and  when  he 
his  countenance  changed,  and  that  his  whole  person  wi 
left  him  there  on  the  marble  cirque  by  the  fountain,  all 
he  was,  with  the  sword  by  his  side,  and  the  crown 
head. 


I  think  I  may  anticijmie  the  wami  ailmimtion  of  the  nader  fi 
of  thi«  l>0:nitifiil  cpistxio.  p:>rtiruhrly  ita  oloeo.  "  I  think,'*  Bays  P 
TaHo  hail  this  pus8:iir(>  {Ktrticularly  in  view  wh<'n  he  wrote  the  dud 
ami  Tnnrn^li,  an»l  lior  convrrsion  and  Itaptisni  before  dying.  Thi 
sage,  from  stanza  xii.  (whrn*  Affrican  receives  his  mortal  blow)  to 
tiful ;  aniJ  i\\v  ilelicnte  pro(*ee(lin<r  of  Orlando  in  leaving  Agrican'a 
even  with  the  Hwoni  in  IiIk  hand,  is  in  the  nubk^  spirit  of  chivalr 
of  Bouinlo  and  Arutsto,  vol.  iii.  paj^e  357. 

The  reader  will  fin*!  the  oritrina!  in  the  Appendix  No.  I. 

In  the  courwe  »i  the  yoonx  (canto  xix.  stanza  xxvi.)  a  knight,  wi 
noble  delicacy,  who  is  in  distress  for  a  set  of  anns,  borrows  those  I 
the  dead  body,  with  many  excuses,  and  a  kiss  on  its  face. 
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A   FAIRY    LOVE-TALE. 


'^tgumrnt. 


^ 
^ 


PnAllilo,  n  zioblpmiui  df  BAbyldra.  to  hi»  gtcaJt  sngtiudit  ^ll*  ixi  loft  * 
fjipod^fl  wi(r,  TiKbinn ;  itnil  Ltfiifig  dintlMa^  try  It^r  rnxd  (u^f  Huftb^oil  llai 
lo  kill  hlowpit^  thv!  lornlj,  hoping  to  ctiviwt  him  fniw  Im  prntw  hf  tinm 
eeiice,  prot!)i««i  U>  n«tum  it  on  coiiijiliun  af  hb  prribntiof  n  dbtUl  « 
Qug  ailvrQiure,  He  pptibtmH  ihc  adrenLuiv;  and  the  HiishiOtI  iifi4  «tt 
smg  ihat  then?  b  no  other  ^Tay  *»f  h<t  wcftjifci:^]^  tli<*  eofwtjiji'ia**tf»T  rrarff 
poiflon;  after  whkrh  Iho  lady  |^^4^  tti  P'niiuliffi'«  hcHiM%  uhI  ttiTtrnwi  lila 
faft^g  ilofic!  M.  Prsjiildo  n«9olvi»  \o  db  ^^ith  t)i(^m ;  but  h«i^tif ,  la  ti 
thn^  that  the  npothcctuj  h«d  l^%  I'n  tbem  n  dnnk  that  wb«  Imtnlti^ 
uid  teUfl  them  of  theif  good  fiimmi;;  uj^u  whkih  Qm  iuMbind  U  iftiici 
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Iboldo,  a  knight  of  Babylon,  had  to  wife  a  lady  of  the  name 
of  Tiabina,  whom  he  loved  with  a  passion  equal  to  that  of  Tristan 
fcr  beult  ;*  and  she  returned  his  love  with  such  fondness,  that 
fcer  thoughts  were  occupied  with  him  from  morning  till  night. 
Among  other  pleasant  circumstances  of  their  position,  they  had  a 
aeighbour  who  was  accounted  the  greatest  nobleman  in  the  city  ; 
ivi  he  deserved  his  credit,  for  he  spent  his  great  riches  in  doing 
■othmg  but  honour  to  his  rank,  lie  was  pleasant  in  company, 
fannidable  in  battle,  full  of  grace  in  love ;  an  open-hearted,  ac- 
mnplished  gentleman. 

This  personage,  whose  name  was  Prasildo,  happene<l  to  be  of  a 
pwty  OQc  day  with  Tisbina,  who  were  amusing  themselves  in  a 
giHeD,  with  a  game  in  which  the  players  knelt  down  with  their 
^ces  bent  on  one  another^s  laps,  and  guessed  who  it  was  that 
struck  them.  The  turn  came  to  himsc^lf,  and  he  knelt  down  to 
k  lap  of  Tisbina  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  there,  than  he  e.xpe- 
neooed  feelings  he  had  never  dreamt  of ;  and  instead  of  trying 
*> guess  correctly,  took  all  the  pains  he  could  to  remain  in  the 
^Bie  position. 

These  feelings  pursued  him  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  still 
■itore  closely  at  night.  He  did  nothing  but  think  and  sigh,  and 
^  the  soft  feathers  harder  than  any  stone.  Nor  did  he  get  bet- 
^as  time  advanced.  11  is  once  favourite  pastime  of  hunting 
<H)fv  ceased  to  afford  him  any  delight.  Nothing  pleased  him  but 
to  be  giving  dinners  and  bnlls,  to  make  verses  and  sing  them  to 
ki«  lute,  and  to  joust  and  tournny  in  the  eyes  of  his  love,  dressed 
in  the  most  sumptuous  apparel.  Hut  above  all,  gentle  and  grace- 
bl  M  he  had  been  before,  he  now  became  still  more  gentle  and 
*  Thb  hno  and  hnoinf  of  thr  fiunoiu  rumuKe  of  TViiCoa  de  LttmaiM. 
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graceful — ^for  good  qualities  are  always  tncreued  wIkh  mmah 
in  love.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  koaw  tbem  uun  I0  lU  la  ibt 
case.  So,  in  Pmsildo's,  you  may  gu^»  what  &  sapsr-«ndlH^ 
poi^i^ii  he  became. 

The  passion  which  had. t!i tics  taikeii  posiBt^imiun  of  thb  j^tl^iaiii 
\vm  not  lost  upon  the  kdy  for  watjt  of  \wt  kmtwis^  it  A  fliu* 
\un\  acquaiiitance  was  ulwtiys  talking  lo  her  OQ  tW  sulijeO,  Iwtt 
to  no  purpo^  ;  she  never  r«*laxiHl  lit^r  pride  uad  dignit;  for  1  mo- 
ment. The  lovt!r  at  lam  Ml  iU ;  h©  fakly  wisted  away;  ml 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  gave  up  ftU  lili  fenAle^  awl  wdilliiA- 
nieat3.  The  only  plenaure  hr^  Uyok  wji*  In  n  MilhaJy  iteeti* 
whiclr  he  used  to  plunge  hiiiisalf  in  order  to  give  w*y  to  li 
EUid  lamcntnfionjs. 

It  happened  one  day,  rnrly  in  tho  momtng,  wb!l«  fia  w«i 
occupied,  ihnt  Iroldo  come  into  tht*  wood  to  amuse  bimwirvift 
bird-catclijtig.     He  hmi  Ti^hina  with   Kmi;   iu)d   fui  llmjr  «0K 
oooiing  along^  they  overheard  Uiair  Deij;?hI)OLir  duriug  one dt  tk 
paroxysnijSt  fitnd  stopped  to  listen  to  what  la^  smd, 

"  Hear  nic/'  exclaimed  ho,  ''  yt  flowers  and  yt  wociila  ll^i 
to  whot  a  pafis  of  wretebedneat  1  am  come,  tduee  tliat  cjikIi^ 
will  hear  me  not.  Hear,  O  pim  that  biu^t  taken  away  ih&^  m^ 
from  tlie  heaven?,  and  yoo,  ye  stura*  and  thoii  the  df'fiartiiig  Moei^ 
hear  Uie  voice  of  my  grief  for  tlm  lost  timet  for  mtijCt  1  cni  m  1^^ 
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d,  whose  manly  visage  was  all  in  tears  for  pity,  stood  sud- 
4b1j  before  him. 

"Pnudldo,"  said  she,  "if  you  love  me,  listen  to  me.  You 
km  often  told  me  that  you  do  so.  Now  prove  it.  I  happen  to 
Ik  threatened  with  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  life  and  honour. 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  calamity  could  have  induced  me  to  beg 
ti  you  the  service  I  am  going  to  request ;  since  there  is  no 
shame  in  the  world  than  to  ask  favours  from  those  to 
1  we  have  refused  them.  But  I  now  promise  you,  that  if 
yoado  what  1  desire,  your  love  shall  be  returned.  I  give  you  my 
*Qid  for  it.  I  give  you  my  honour.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
viUs  of  Barbary  is  a  garden  which  has  a  wall  of  iron.  It  has 
fair  gates.  Life  itself  keeps  one  ;  Death  another  ;  Poverty  the 
^rd;  the  fairy  of  lliclies  the  fourth.  lie  who  goes  in  at  one 
pie  nuiA  go  out  at  the  other  opposite ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
fuden  is  a  tree,  tall  as  the  reach  of  an  arrow,  which  produces 
pevls  for  blossoms.  It  is  called  the  Tree  of  Wealth,  and  has 
hut  of  emeralds  and  boughs  of  gold.  I  must  have  a  bough  of 
•kit  tree,  or  suffer  the  most  painful  consequences.  Now,  then, 
if  you  love  me,  I  say,  prove  it.  Prove  it,  and  most  assuredly  I 
■Ull  k)vc  you  in  turn,  better  than  ever  you  loved  myself." 

What  need  of  saying  that  Prasildo,  with  haste  and  joy,  under- 
cook to  do  all  that  siie  rp<]uired  1  If  she  had  asked  the  sun  and 
■Itn,  and  the  whole  universe,  he  would  have  promised  tliem. 
Quitting  her  in  spite  of  his  love,  he  set  out  on  the  journey  with- 
out delay,  only  dressing  himself  l>cfore  he  left  the  ohy  in  the 
Wbk  of  a  pilgrim. 

Now  you  must  know,  that  Iroldo  and  his  lady  had  set  Prasildo 
^  that  adventure,  in  the  hope  (hat  the  great  distance  which  he 
*ouki  have  to  travel,  and  the  change  which  it  might  assist  time 
k>  produce,  would  deliver  him  from  his  passion.  At  dl  events, 
■Q  case  this  good  end  was  not  effected  before  ho  arrived  at  the 
ludeOt  they  counted  to  a  certainty  on  his  getting  rid  of  it  when 
he  did  ;  because  the  fairy  of  that  garden,  which  was  called  the 
Qtrden  of  Medusa,  was  of  mich  a  nature,  that  whosoever  did 
tat  looik  on  her  conntonance  forgot  the  reason  for  his  going  thi- 
Omr;  and  whoever  saluted,  touched,  and  sat  down  to  converse 
\j  her  Bid«|  forgot  all  that  had  ever  ocourved  in  his  liietkne. 

PAKTIX.  5 
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Away,  however,  on  his  steed  went  our  bold  loTer ;  all  akne^ 
or  rather  with  Love  for  his  companion  ;  and  so,  riding  haid  tfll 
he  came  to  the  Red  Sea,  he  took  ship,  and  journeyed  through 
Egypt,  and  came  to  the  mountains  of  Barca,  where  he  oreitook 
an  old  grey -headed  palmer. 

Prasildo  told  the  palmer  the  reason  of  his  ooming,  and  tk 
palmer  told  him  what  the  reader  has  heard  about  the  garden; 
adding,  that  he  must  enter  by  the  gate  of  Poverty,  and  take  do 
arms  or  annour  with  him,  excepting  a  looking-glass  for  a  ihieU, 
in  which  the  fairy  might  behold  her  beauty.  The  old  man  gave 
him  other  directions  necessar}^  for  his  passing  out  of  the  gate  of 
Riches  ;  and  Prasildo,  thanking  him,  went  on,  and  in  thirty  difi 
found  himself  entering  the  garden  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  the 
gate  of  Poverty. 

The  garden  looked  like  a  Paradise,  it  was  so  full  of  beautifbl 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  fresh  grass.     Prasildo  took  care  to  bold 
the  shield  over  his  eyes,  that  he  nught  avoid  seeing  the  fairy 
Medusa  ;  and  in  this  manner,  guarding  his  appn>ach,  he  arrived 
at  the  Golden  Tree.     The  fairy,  who  was  reclining  against  the 
trunk  of  it,  looke<l  up,  and  snw  herself  in  the  glass.     Wonder- 
ful was  the  effect  on  her.     Instead  of  her  own   white-and-red 
blooming  face,  she  beheld  rhat  of  a  dreadful  serpent.     The  spec- 
tacle made  her  take  to  flipht  in  terror ;  and  the  lover  finding  hi^ 
object  so  far  gained,  l«^>ked  freely  at  the  tree,  and  climbed  it,  an^ 
bore  away  a  bough.* 

With  this  he  procee<led  tt)  the  gate  of  Riches.  It  was  all  a^ 
loadstone,  and  opened  with  a  great  noise.  But  he  passed  through* 
it  happily,  for  he  made  the  fairy  who  kept  it  a  present  of  half  th^ 
bough  ;  and  so  he  issued  forth  out  of  the  garden,  with  indescrib^^ 
ble  joy. 

Behold  our  loving  adventurer  now  on  his  road  home.  Every 
step  of  the  way  appeared  to  him  a  thousand.  He  took  the  roa<) 
of  Nubia  to  shorten  the  journey  ;  crossed  the  Arabian  Gulf  with 

*  "  Mr.  Roto  ohcicrvos,  that  MciIuMa  may  he  draignctl  by  Boianlo  as  the  *  typ0 
of  coiiiicionce;'  and  he  is  confirmed  in  hw  opinion  by  the  circumstance  meo' 
Uonod  in  thifl  canto  (12,  lib.  i.  stan.  39)  of  MeduMi  not  being  able  to  contcmplat0 
the  reflection  of  her  own  hideous  appearance,  though  beautiful  in  the  ngfat  of 
others.    I  fully  agree  with  him.'*— Panizzi,  ut  tup.,  toI.  iii.  p.  333. 
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ftbneze  in  his  favour;  and  travelling  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
vriTed  one  fine  morning  in  Babylon. 

No  Kxner  was  he  there  than  he  sent  to  tell  the  object  of  his 
pMBoo  how  ibrtunate  he  had  been.  He  begged  her  to  name  her 
ovn  place  and  time  for  receiving  the  bough  at  his  hands,  taking 
cue  to  remind  her  of  her  promise ;  and  he  could  not  help  adding, 
te  he  should  die  if  she  broke  it. 

Terrible  was  the  grief  of  Tisbina  at  this  unlooked-for  news. 
She  threw  herself  on  her  couch  in  despair,  and  bewailed  the  hour 
dtewas  bom.  '*  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do?"  cried  the  wretched 
Uy ;  '*  death  itself  is  no  remedy  for  a  case  like  this,  since  it  is 
only  another  mode  of  breaking  my  word.  To  think  that  Prasildo 
liMNild  return  from  the  garden  of  Medusa !  who  could  have  sup- 
posed  it  possible  ?  And  yet,  in  truth,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  sup- 
poee  any  thing  impossible  to  love  f  O  my  husband  !  little  didst 
tbou  think  what  thou  thyself  advisedst  me  to  promise  !" 

The  husband  was  coming  that  moment  towards  the  room ;  and 
orerhearing  his  wife  grieving  in  this  distracted  manner,  he  en- 
tered  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  On  learning  the  cause  of  her 
ifBiction,  he  felt  as  though  he  should  have  died  with  her  on  the 
ipoL 

^Alas!"  cried  he,  "that  it  should  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
miserable  while  I  am  so  dear  to  your  heart.  But  you  know,  O 
nysoul !  that  when  love  and  jealousy  come  together,  the  torment 
i»  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Myself — myself,  alas  !  caused  the 
Bdachief,  and  myself  alone  ought  to  suffer  for  it.  You  must  keep 
your  promise.  You  must  abide  by  the  word  you  have  given, 
^^lecially  to  one  who  has  undergone  so  much  to  perform  what 
you  ttked  him.  Sweet  face,  you  must.  But  oh !  see  him  not 
till  after  I  am  dead.  Let  Fortune  do  with  me  what  she  pleases, 
^  that  I  be  saved  from  a  disgrace  like  that.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  me  in  death  to  think  that  I  alone,  while  I  was  on  earth,  enjoyed 
^  fond  looking  of  that  lovely  face.  Nay,"  concluded  the 
^i*tched  husband,  "  I  feel  as  though  I  should  die  over  again, 
'f  I  could  call  to  mind  in  my  grave  how  you  were  taken  from 
nje." 

Iroldo  became  dumb  for  anguish.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his 
^^  heart  had  been  taken  out  of  his  breast.     Nor  was  Tisbina 
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lev  miserable.  She  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  could  hufl| 
speak  to  him,  or  bear  to  look  at  him.  At  length  turning  lierfl|i 
upon  him,  she  said,  ''  And  do  you  believe  I  oouid  make  my  poo 
sorry  case  out  in  thi^  world  without  Iroldo  ?  Can  he  bear,  him 
self,  to  think  of  leaving  his  Tisbina  ?  he  who  has  so  often  sui 
tliat  if  he  pos8(.\s:9(Ml  heaven  itself,  he  should  not  think  it  heaie 
without  her  .'  O  dearest  husband,  there  is  a  way  to  make  dsit 
not  bitter  to  cither  of  us.  It  is  to  die  together.  1  must  only  eii 
long  enough  to  see  Prasildo !  Death,  alas !  is  in  that  tbongfat 
but  the  same  death  will  release  us.  It  need  not  even  be  a  hu 
death,  saving  our  misery.  There  are  poisons  so  gentle  in  thoi 
deadliness,  that  we  need  but  faint  away  into  sleep,  and  so,  inth 
course  of  a  few  hours,  be  delivered.  Our  misery  and  ouriiU, 
will  then  alike  bo  ended.*' 

Iroldo  assenting,  clasiKxi  his  wiie  in  distraction ;  and  for  a  k^ 
time  they  remained  in  the  same  |)osturc,  half  stifled  with  grid 
and  bathing  one  ani>tlier's  chcH.'ks  with  their  tears.  Afterward 
they  sent  (luiotly  for  the  piisson  ;  and  the  apothecary  made  Vf  > 
preparation  in  a  cup,  without  (uisking  any  questions ;  and  sotk 
husband  and  wife  t<M>k  it.  Iroldo  drank  tirst,  and  then  eadwf 
oun*d  to  give  the  cup  to  his  wife,  uttering  not  a  word,  and  trod 
bling  in  every  limb;  not  because  he  was  afraid  of  death, bi 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  ask  her  to  share  it.  At  leogtl 
turning  away  his  faee  and  l4X)king  down,  he  held  the  cup  towtK! 
her,  and  she  t(K)k  it  with  a  chilled  heart  and  trembling  hand,aB 
drank  the  remainder  to  the  dregs.  Iroldo  then  covered  his  ftn 
and  head,  not  daring  to  set^  her  depart  for  the  house  of  PrasiUf 
and  Tisbina,  with  pangs  bitterer  than  death,  left  him  in  sditud 

Tisbina,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  went  to  Prasildo,  w 
could  scarcely  U'lieve  his  ears  when  he  heard  that  she  was  at  t 
door  requesting  to  speak  with  him.  He  hastened  down  to  shi 
her  all  honour,  leading;  lier  from  the  door  into  a  room  by  the; 
solves;  and  when  he  found  her  in  tears,  addressed  her  in  I 
most  considerate  and  subdued,  yet  still  not  unhappy  mann 
taking  her  confusion  for  bashfulnens,  and  never  dreaming  what 
tragedy  had  been  meditated. 

Finding  at  length  that  her  grief  was  not  to  be  done  away, 
ooQJured  her  by  what  she  held  dearest  on  earth  to  let  haa  knc 
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tkBCMse  of  it;  adding,  that  he  could  still  die  for  her  sake,  if 

im  death  would  do  her  any  service.     Tisbina  spoke  at  these 

vwds;  and  Prasildo  then  heard  what  he  did  not  wi^  to  hear. 

"I  am  in  your  handa,^'  answered  she,  "  while  I  am  yet  alive.     I 

m  bound  to  my  word,  but  I  Cannot  survive  the  dishonour  which 

boiMls  me,  nor,  above  all,  the  loss  of  the  husband  of  my  heart. 

Iw  also,  to  whose  eyes  I  have  been  so  welcome,  must  be  pre- 

fosd  for  my  disappearance  from  the  earths     Had  my  aifectionB 

■oC  belonged  to  another,  nngnitle  would  have  been  my  heart  not 

4i  have  loved  yourself^  who  are  so  capable  of  loving ;  but  (as  you 

ttuit  well  know)  to  love  two  at  once  is  neither  titting  nor  in  one's 

^ower.     it  was  iw  that  reason  I  never  loved  you,  baron ;  I  was 

caly  touched  with  compassion  for  you ;  and  hence  the  mise- 

liss  of  us  all.     Before  this  day  closes,  I  shall  have  learnt  the 

iMie  of  death."     And  without  further  preface  she  disclosed  to 

kan  bow  she  and  her  husband  had  taken  poison. 

Prasildo  was  struck  dumb  with  horror.  He  had  thought  his 
felicity  at  hand,  and  was  at  the  same  instant  to  behold  it  gone  for 
wer.  She  who  was  rooted  in  his  heart,  she  who  carried  his  life 
m  hur  sweet  looks,  even  she  was  sitting  there  before  him,  already, 
m  10  speak,  dead. 

**  It  has  pleased  neither  Heaven  nor  you,  Tisbina,"  exclaimed 
the  unhappy  young  man,  '<  to  put  my  best  feelings  to  the  proof. 
Often  have  two  lovers  perished  for  love ;  the  world  will  now  behold 
«  norifice  of  three.  Oh,  why  did  you  not  make  a  request  to  me 
m  your  turn,  and  ask  me  to  free  you  from  your  promise  ?  You 
«iy  you  took  pity  on  me !  Alas,  cruel  one,  confess  that  you  have 
killed  yourself,  in  order  to  kill  me.  Yet  why  ?  Never  did  i 
think  of  giving  you  displeasure  ;  and  I  now  do  what  I  would  have 
done  mi  any  time  to  prevent  it,  I  absolve  you  from  your  oath. 
tey,  or  go  this  instant,  as  it  seems  best  to  you." 

A  stronger  feeling  than  compassion  moved  the  heart  of  Tisbina 
al  these  words.  '<  This  indeed,"  rei)lied  she,  '<  I  feel  to  be  noble ; 
and  truly  could  I  also  now  die  to  save  you.  Dut  life  is  flitting ; 
and  how  may  I  prove  my  regoid  ?" 

Prasildos  who  had  in  good  earnest  resolved  that  three  instead  of 
two  should  perish,  experienced  such  anguish  at  the  extraordinary 
in  which  he  found  all  three,  that  even  lier  Bweex  words 
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came  but  dimly  to  his  ears.  He  stood  like  a  man  stupified ;  te 
begged  of  her  to  give  him  but  one  kiss,  and  so  took  his  leifO 
witliout  further  ado,  only  intimating  that  her  way  out  of  ^ 
house  lay  before  her.  As  he  spake,  he  removed  himself  from  her 
sight. 

Tisbina  reached  home.  She  found  her  husband  with  his  bead 
covered  up  us  she  left  him ;  but  when  she  recounted  what  had 
passed,  and  the  courtesy  of  Prasildo,  and  how  he  had  ezaded 
from  her  but  a  single  kiss,  Iroldo  got  up,  and  removed  the  cover- 
ing from  his  face,  and  then  clasping  his  hands,  and  raising  it  to 
heaven,  he  knelt  with  grateful  humility,  and  prayed  God  to  give 
panlon  to  himself,  and  reward  to  his  neighbour.  But  before  he 
had  ended,  Tisbina  sunk  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Her  weaker 
frame  was  the  first  to  undergo  the  effects  of  what  she  had  taken. 
Iroldo  felt  icy  chill  to  see  her,  an>cit  she  seemed  to  sleep  sweetly. 
Her  aspect  was  not  at  all  like  death.  He  taxed  Heaven  with 
cruelty  for  treating  two  loving  hearts  so  hardly,  and  cried  out 
against  Fortune,  and  life,  and  Love  itself. 

Nor  was  Prasildo  happier  in  his  chamber.  He  also  exclaimed 
against  the  bitter  tyrant  "  whom  men  call  Love ;"  and  proteeted, 
that  he  would  gladly  encounter  any  fate,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
worse  evils  of  his  false  and  cruel  ascendency. 

But  his  lamentations  were  interrupted.  The  apothecary  who 
sold  the  potion  to  the  husband  and  wife  was  at  the  door  below, 
requesting  to  speak  with  him.  The  servants  at  first  had  refused  to 
carry  the  message  ;  but  the  old  man  persisting,  and  saying  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  entrance  for  him  into  his  master's 
chamber  was  obtained. 

"  Noble  sir,"  said  the  apothecary,  "  I  have  always  held  you  in 
love  and  reverence.  I  have  unfortunately  reason  to  fear  that 
somebody  is  desiring  your  death.  This  morning  a  handmaiden 
of  the  lady  Tisbina  applied  to  me  for  a  secret  poison  ;  and  just 
now  it  was  told  me,  that  the  lady  herself  had  been  at  this  house. 
I  api  old,  sir,  and  you  are  young ;  and  I  warn  you  against  the 
violence  and  jealousies  of  womankind.  Talk  of  their  flames  of 
love  !  Satcm  himself  bum  them,  say  I,  for  they  are  fit  for  noth- 
ing better.  Do  not  be  too  much  alarmed,  however,  this  time :  for 
in  truth  I  gave  the  young  woman  nothing  of  the  sort  that  she 
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but  only  a  draught  so  innocent,  that  if  you  have  taken 
SQBt  you  but  four  or  five  hours'  sleep.  So,  in  God's 
e  up  the  whole  foolish  sex  ;  for  you  may  depend  on  it, 
•  city  of  ours  there  are  ninety-nine  wicked  ones  among 
legood." 

ly  guess  how  Prasildo's  heart  revived  at  these  words, 
{ht  he  be  compared  to  flowers  in  sunshine  afler  rain ;  he 
hrough  all  his  being,  and  displayed  again  a  cheerful 
oe.  Hastily  thanking  the  old  man,  he  lost  no  time  in 
to  the  house  of  his  neighbours,  and  telling  them  of 
y :  and  you  may  guess  how  the  like  joy  was  theirs. 
tiold  a  wonder !  Iroldo  was  so  struck  with  the  gene- 
lis  neighbour's  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
ary  affair,  that  nothing  would  content  his  grateful 
er-grieving  heart,  but  he  must  fairly  give  up  Tisbina 

Prasildo,  to  do  him  justice,  resisted  the  proposition  as 
be  could  ;  but  a  man's  powers  are  ill  seconded  by  an 
heart ;  and  though  the  contest  was  long  and  handsome, 
Hnoary  between  generous  natures,  the  husband  adhered 
his  intention.  In  short,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  city, 
that  he  would  never  again  see  it,  and  so  lefl  his  wife  to 
And  I  must  add  (concluded  the  fair  lady  who  was 

story  to  Rinaldo),  that  although  Tisbina  took  his  de- 
"eatly  to  heart,  and  sometimes  felt  as  if  she  should  die 
ights  of  it,  yet  since  he  persisted  in  staying  away,  and 
dared  no  chance  of  his  ever  doing  otherwise,  she  did, 
case  we  should  all  do,  we  at  least  that  are  young  and 
took  the  handsome  Prasildo  for  second  spouse.* 

la,"  says  Panizzi,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  "  very  wisely  acted  like 
Chaucer),  who,  when  she  saw  she  could  not  marry  Arcita,  because 
(1,  thought  of  marrying  Palcmonc,  rather  than  '  be  a  mayden  all  hire 
)  be  observed,  that  although  she  regretted  very  much  what  had  hap- 
Bfven  fainted  away,  she  did  not,  however,  stand  on  ceremonies,  as  the 
1  the  next  stanza,  but  yielde<l  immediately,  and  married  Prasildo. 
t,  I  thought  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent;  but  on  consideration  I 
wrong.  Tisbina  was  wrong ;  Uxiauw,  having  lost  Iroldo,  she  did 
hat  Prasildo  would  do;  but  so  soon  as  the  latter  oflfered  to  fill  up  the 
loUj  and  magnanimously  resigned  herself  to  her  fate." — Ut  wup.. 
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It  might  br  thought  inconiMlent  in  Tisbwa,  notwillMtuidiag  II 
pirawntr)-  to  1h'  m>  willing  to  take  another  husband,  after  having  pi 
•elf  lor  the  first ;  hut  she  tweins  intcmlod  by  the  poet  to  exUbil  a 
fanpulM  in  contnuIi«tinrtion  to  prraumeiMy  of  aentiment  She  > 
■hewing  pity  for  rrarildo;  ahe  cannot  help  peiaoning  lieiwlf  ftr  h 
and  she  rannot  help  taking  his  friend,  when  she  baa  lost  hin.  Nci 
ibfgottcn  that  the  husband  was  the  first  to  break  the  tie.  We  xeapi 
than  we  do  her.  because  he  waf  capal)le  of  greater  adMenial;  bii 
self  preferred  his  friend  to  his  love,  we  can  hardly  Uame  her  (c 
ftUowflRg  the  example. 


SiJUCEN  FftlBNM. 


PART   THE   SECOND. 


Tki  octtoluBioD  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Iioldo  and  Pm- 
4fe  was  scarcely  out  of  the  lady's  mouth,  when  a  tremendous 
heard  among  the  trees,  and  Rinaldo  found  himself  ooo- 
'  a  giant  of  a  frightful  aspect,  who  with  a  griffin  on  each 


<iii  of  bin  was  guarding  a  cavern  that  contained  the  enchanted 
Wk  which  had  belonged  to  the  brother  of  Angelica.  A  fx>mbai 
^ned ;  and  after  winning  the  horse,  and  subsequently  losing 
^  eonpany  of  the  lady,  the  Paladin,  in  the  course  of  his  adven- 
^■%  eame  upon  a  knight  who  lay  lamenting  in  a  green  place  by 
%  imitain.  The  knight  heeding  nothing  but  his  grief,  did  not 
I  the  new  comer,  who  hr  some  time  remained  looking  at 
silence,  till,  desirous  to  know  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  he 
i  firom  his  horse,  and  courteously  begged  to  be  infonned 
if  k.  The  stranger  in  his  turn  looked  a  little  while  in  silence  at 
BinsUVii  and  then  told  him  he  had  resolved  to  die,  in  order  to  he 
rid  of  a  life  of  misery.  And  yet,  he  added,  it  was  not  his  own 
kl  wUeh  grieved  him,  so  much  as  that  of  a  noble  friend  who 
vivid  die  at  the  same  time,  and  who  had  nobody  to  help  him. 

ne  knight,  who  was  no  other  than  Tisbina's  husband  Iraldoi 
ikM  Mefly  related  the  events  whibh  the  reader  has  heard,  and 
pswmiilud  to  state  how  he  had  traversed  the  world  ever  siooe  for 
IM  ]reM«9  when  it  was  his  misfortune  to  arrive  in  the  territories 
9t  d»  enchantress  Falerina,  whose  custom  it  was  to  detain  £»- 
\  in  prison,  and  daily  give  a  couple  of  them  (a  lady  and  a 
r)  hr  fcod  to  a  serpent  which  kept  the  entrance  of  hiwr 
t  garden.  To  this  serpent  he  himself  was  destined  to 
5* 
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be  sacrilict'd,  when  l*rasil<lo,  the  possessor  of  his  wife  Tisbinftt 
hearing  of  his  peril,  set  out  iostantly  from  Babylon,  and  Tod9 
night  and  day  till  he  came  to  the  abode  of  the  enchantras,  ditaT' 
mined  that  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  doing  his  utmodto     \ 
save  the  life  of  a  friend  so  generous.     Save  it  he  did,  and  that  liy 
a  generosity  no  less  devoted  ;  for  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
bribe  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  he  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  - 
man  to  let  him  substitute  himself  for  his  friend  ;  and  he  was  that 
very  day,  perhaps  that  very  moment,  preparing  for  the  dreadful 
death  to  which  he  w^ould  speedily  be  brought. 

"I  will  not  sur>'ive  such  a  friend,"  concluded  Iroldo.  "I 
know  I  shall  contend  with  his  warders  to  no  purpose  ;  but  let  the 
wretches  come,  if  they  will,  by  thousands  ;  I  shall  fight  them  to 
the  last  gasp.  One  comfort  in  death,  one  joy  I  shall  at  all  eveoti 
experience.  I  shall  be  with  Prasildo  in  the  other  worid.  And 
yet  when  I  think  what  sort  of  death  he  must  endure,  even  the 
release  from  my  own  miseries  afflicts  me,  since  it  will  not  pre- 
vent him  from  undergoing  that  Iwrror." 

The  Paladin  shed  tears  to  hear  of  a  case  so  piteous  and  afleo- 
tionate,  and  in  a  tone  of  encouragement  offered  his  aerrioei 
towards  the  rescue  of  his  friend.  Iroldo  looked  at  him  in  ailOBp 
ishment,  but  sighod  and  said,  ^*  Ah,  sir,  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  you  are  doubtloss  a  most  noble  cavalier,  to  be  so  fear- 
less and  good-hearted  ;  but  what  right  have  I  to  bring  yoa  to 
destruction  for  no  reasi>n  and  to  no  purpose  ?  There  is  not  a  man 
on  earth  but  Orlando  hiinsc^lf,  or  his  cousin  Rinaldo,  who  could 
possibly  do  us  any  good  ;  and  so  I  bojj  you  to  accept  my  thanks 
and  depart  in  sjifety,  and  may  God  reward  you." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Paladin,  "I  am  not  Orlando ;  and  yet, 
for  all  that,  I  doubt  not  to  be  able  to  effect  what  I  propose.  Nor 
do  I  offer  my  assistance  out  of  desire  of  glory,  or  of  thanks,  or 
return  of  any  kind  \  except  indeed,  that  if  two  such  unparalleled 
friends  could  admit  me  to  be  a  third,  I  should  hold  myself  a  happy 
man.  What !  you  have  given  up  the  woman  of  your  heart,  and 
deprived  yourself  of  all  joy  and  comfort ;  and  your  friend,  oo 
the  other  hand,  has  become  a  prisoner  and  devoted  to  death,  for 
your  sake ;  and  can  I  be  expected  to  leave  two  such  friends  in  a 
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npudy  80  monstrous,  and  not  do  all  in  my  power  to  save  them  I 
would  rather  die  first  myself,  and  on  your  own  principle ;  I 
flan,  in  order  to  go  with  you  into  a  better  world." 
While  they  were  talking  in  this  manner,  a  great  ill-looking 
tbUe,  upwards  of  a  thousand  strong,  made  their  appearance, 
inying  a  banner,  and  bringing  forth  two  prisoners  to  die.  The 
retches  were  armed  after  their  disorderly  fashion;  and  the 
isoners  each  tied  upon  a  horse.  One  of  these  hapless  persons 
3  surely  was  Prasildo ;  and  the  other  turned  out  to  be  the  dam- 
1  who  had  told  Rinaldo  the  story  of  the  friends.  Having  been 
tprived  of  the  Paladin's  assistance,  her  subsequent  misadven- 
res  had  brought  her  to  this  terrible  pass.  The  moment  Rinaldo 
Jield  her,  he  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  dashed  among  the  villains, 
he  sight  of  such  an  onset  was  enough  for  their  cowardly  hearts, 
he  whole  posse  fled  before  him  with  precipitation,  all  except  the 
ader,  who  was  a  villain  of  gigantic  strength ;  and  him  the  Pala- 
0,  at  one  blow,  clove  through  the  middle.  Iroldo  could  not 
i<^lr  ioT  joy,  as  he  hastened  to  release  Prasildo.  He  was  forced 
give  him  tears  instead  of  wonls.  But  when  speech  at  length 
«ame  possible,  the  two  friends,  fervently  and  with  a  religious 
re,  declared  that  their  deliverer  must  have  been  divine  and  not 
iman,  so  tremendous  was  the  <leath-blow  he  had  given  the  ruf- 
in,  and  such  winged  and  contemptuous  slaughter  he  hod  dealt 
noog  the  fugitives.  By  the  time  he  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
eir  astonishment  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  fell  on 
eir  knees  and  worshipped  him  for  the  Prophet  of  the  Saracens, 
a  believing  such  prowess  possible  to  humanity,  and  devoutly 
anking  him  for  the  mercy  he  liad  shewn  them  in  coming  thus 
■ibly  from  heaven.  Rinaldo  for  the  moment  was  not  a  little 
flturbed  at  this  sally  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  singular  good  faith 
id  simplicity  of  it  restored  him  to  himself;  and  with  a  smile  he- 
reon lovingness  and  humility  he  begged  them  to  lay  aside  all 
ich  fancies,  and  know  him  for  a  man  like  themselves.  He 
ten  disclosed  himself  for  the  Rinaldo  of  whom  they  had  spoken, 
id  made  such  wa  impression  on  them  with  his  piety,  and  his  at- 
ibuting  what  had  appeared  a  superhuman  valour  to  nothing  but 
it  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  transported  friends 
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became  converts  on  the  spot,  and  accompanied  him  thenoe 
as  the  most  faithful  of  his  knights. 


Tile  itofy  teOi  m  noUiiiig  ftxrther  of  TlibuA,  though  thoe  em  be  no 
that  Boiaido  meuit  to  giv«  \u  the  oondiuioii  of  her  ehaie  in  k;  tv  th 
knights  take  an  active  part  in  the  adveotuiea  of  their  new  ftiend  Ra 
Per hapa,  however,  the  discontinuance  of  the  poem  itself  was  hicky  tat  tB 
tfaor,  as  fiff  as  this  episode  was  concerned ;  tor  it  is  difficok  to  ooooeive  in 
manner  he  would  have  wound  it  np  to  the  satirihrtioo  of  the  i 
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Argument. 

A  Udy  hi«  two  niiton,  a  young  and  an  old  one,  the  latter  of  whom  wins  bef 
agaimt  her  inclinatioM  by  practHing  the  artifice  of  Hippomanes  in  hii  fmx  with 
Atalanta.  Being  very  jealous,  he  locks  her  up  in  a  tower;  and  the  youth,  wli^ 
continued  to  be  her  lover,  makes  a  subterraneoiis  passage  to  it ;  and  pralendin^ 
to  have  married  her  sister,  invites  the  old  man  to  hb  house,  and  introduces  hi^ 
own  wife  to  him  as  the  bride.  The  husband,  deceived,  but  still  jealous,  fiaH' 
tates  their  departure  out  of  the  country,  and  returns  to  hb  tower  to  find  hiwelf 
deserted. 

This  story,  like  that  of  the  Saracen  Priends,  is  told  by  a  damsel  to  aknigfa^ 
while  riding  in  his  company ;  with  this  difference,  that  she  is  the  heroine  of  it 
herMlf.  She  is  a  damsel  of  a  nature  still  lighter  than  the  fimner;  tod  the 
reader's  sympathy  with  the  trouble  she  brings  on  hersdf^  and  the  way  sbs  g^ 
out  of  it,  wiU  be  modified  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody  can  JtMf^ 
the  foolish  okl  man  with  his  unwarrantable  marriage;  and  theuKMralof  Boiiido^ 
story  is  still  useful  for  these  *<  enlightened  times,"  though  conveyed  with  in  iff 
of  levity. 

In  addition  to  the  classes,  the  poet  has  been  to  the  Norman  &blen  ftrlui 
atory.  The  subterranean  passage  has  been  more  than  onoe  repeated  in  fo- 
mance;  and  the  closing  incident,  the  assistance  given  by  the  husband  to  h* 
wife's  elopement,  has  been  imitated  in  the  farce  of  Liond  and  Qorissa. 
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Ht  father  (said  the  damsel)  is  King  of  the  Distant  Islands, 
vhere  the  treasure  of  the  earth  is  collected.  Never  was  greater 
Veilth  known,  and  I  was  heiress  of  it  all. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  is  most  to  be  desired  for  us 
M  this  world.  I  was  a  king's  daughter,  I  was  rich,  I  was  hand- 
■Nne,  I  was  lively  ;  and  yet  to  all  those  advantages  I  owed  my 
iO-ibrtune. 

Among  other  suitors  for  my  hand  there  came  two  on  the  same 
^,  one  of  whom  was  a  youth  named  Ordauro,  handsome  from 
kead  to  foot ;  the  other  an  old  man  of  seventy,  whose  name  was 
Poiderico.  Both  were  rich  and  of  noble  birth  ;  but  the  greybeard 
^  counted  extremely  wise,  and  of  a  foresight  more  than  human. 
Ai  I  did  not  feel  in  want  of  his  foresight,  tlie  youth  was  far  more 
to  my  taste  ;  and  accordingly  I  listened  to  him  with  perfect  good- 
^1,  and  gave  the  wise  man  no  sort  of  encouragement. 

I  was  not  at  liberty,  however,  to  determine  the  matter ;  my 
^Uier  had  a  voice  in  it ;  so,  fearing  what  he  would  advise,  I 
|l^ught  to  secure  a  good  result  by  cunning  and  management.  It 
"■  an  old  observation,  that  the  crafl  of  a  woman  exceeds  all  other 
•^ft.  Indeed,  it  is  Solomon's  own  saying.  But  now-a-days  peo- 
l^le  laugh  at  it ;  and  I  found  to  my  cost  that  the  laugh  is  jusft.  I 
■"guested  my  father  to  proclaim,  first,  that  nobody  should  have 
"^  b  marriage  who  did  not  surpass  me  in  swiflness  (for  I  was  a 
'^tnael  of  a  mighty  agility)  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  who  did  sur- 
^^^  me  should  be  my  husband.  He  consented,  and  I  thought 
'^y  happiness  secure.  You  must  know,  I  have  run  down  a  bird, 
*^  caught  it  with  my  own  hand. 

^ell,  both  my  suitors  came  to  the  race ;  the  youth  on  a  large 
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war-horse,  trapped  with  gold,  which  curvetted  in  a  prodigiaRil 
manner,  and  seemed  impatient  for  a  gallop  ;  the  old  man  oa  ft 
mule,  carr^'ing  a  great  bag  at  his  side,  and  looking  already  died 
out.  They  dismounted  on  the  place  chosen  for  the  trial,  wludi 
was  a  meadow.  It  was  encircled  by  a  world  of  spectators ;  and 
the  greybeard  and  myself  (for  his  age  gave  him  the  first  chance) 
only  waited  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  set  off. 

I  held  my  com()etitor  in  such  contempt,  that  I  let  him  get  the 
start  of  me,  on  puq)osc  to  make  him  ridiculous  ;  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  his  pulling  a  golden  apple  out  of  his  bag,  and  throw, 
ing  it  as  far  as  he  C(^uld  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the 
goal.  The  sight  of  a  curiosity  so  tempting  was  too  much  for  my 
prudence  ;  and  it  rolleil  away  so  roundly,  and  to  such  a  distance, 
that  I  lost  more  time  in  reaching  it  than  I  looked  for.  Before  I 
overtook  the  old  gentleman,  he  threw  another  apple,  and  this  again 
led  me  a  chase  afler  it.  In  short,  I  blush  to  say,  that,  resoh'ed  as 
I  was  to  be  toiiipted  no  further,  seeing  that  the  end  of  our  course 
was  now  at  hand,  and  my  inarriiu;c  witii  an  old  man  instead  of  a 
young  man  was  out  of  the  question,  he  seduced  me  to  give  chase 
to  a  third  apple,  and  fairly  readied  the  gt>al  before  me.  I  wept 
for  rage  and  disjjust,  and  meditated  every  species  of  unconjugal 
treatment  of  the  old  fox.  What  ri<;lit  had  ho  to  marry  such  a 
child  as  I  was  ?  1  aske<l  myself  the  <|uestion  at  the  time  ;  I  asked 
it  a  thousand  times  afterwards  ;  and  I  nmst  confess,  that  the  more 
I  have  tormented  him,  tiie  more  tl»e  retaliation  delights  me. 

However,  it  was  of  no  use  at  tiie  moment.  The  old  wretch 
bore  me  oiF  to  his  domains  with  an  ostentatious  triumph ;  and 
then,  his  jealousy  misgiving  him,  he  shut  me  up  in  a  castle  on  a 
rock,  where  he  endeavoured  fmm  that  day  forth  to  keep  me  from 
the  sight  of  living  being.  You  may  judge  what  sort  of  castle  it 
Mas  by  its  nanu> — Altamura  (lofly  wall).  It  overlooked  a  desert 
on  three  sides,  and  the  sea  on  the  fourth  ;  and  a  man  might  as 
well  have  flown  as  endeavoured  to  scale  it.  There  was  but  one 
path  up  to  tlic  entrance,  very  steep  and  dillicult  ;  and  when  you 
were  there,  you  must  have  pierced  outwork  after  outwork,  and 
picked  the  lock  of  gate  after  gate.  So  there  Siit  1  in  this  delicious 
retreat,  hopeless,  and  bursting  with  rage.  I  calle<l  upon  death 
day  and  night,  as  my  only  refuge.     1  had  no  comfort  but  in  see- 
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keeper  mad  with  jealousy,  even  in  that  desolate  qpot*    I 

)  was  jealous  of  the  very  flies. 

Andsome  youth,  Ordauro,  however,  had  not  forgotten  me; 

even  given  me  up.     Luckily  he  was  not  only  very  clever, 

t  besides ;  without  which,  to  be  sure,  his  brains  would  not 

ailed  him  a  pin.     What  does  he  do,  therefore,  but  take  a 

I  the  neighbourhood  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  while  my  tor- 

in  alarm  and  horror,  watches  every  movement,  and  thinks 

oing  if  he  sees  a  cloud  or  a  bird,  Ordauro  sets  people  se- 

>  work  night  and  day,  and  makes  a  subterraneous  passage 

e  very  tower ! 

i  what  1  felt  when  1  saw  him  enter !     Assuredly  I  did  not 

im  the  hce  which  I  shewed  Folderioo.     I  die  with  joy 

oaent  to  think  of  my  delight.     As  soon  as  we  could  dis- 

>f  any  thing  but  our  meeting,  Ordauro  concerted  measures 

escape ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  being  surmounted  by 

erraneous  passage,  they  at  last  succeeded.     But  our  ene- 

e  us  a  frightful  degree  of  trouble. 

s  was  no  end  of  the  old  man's  pryings,  peepings,  and  pre- 

I.     He  lefl  me  as  little  as  possible  by  myself;  and  he  had 

XNist  thereabouts  at  his  command,  together  with  the  few 

at  ever  touched  it. 

uro,  however,  did  a  thing  at  once  the  most  bold  and  the 

^nious.     He  gave  out  that  ho  was  married ;  and  inviting 

band  to  dinner,  who  had  heard  the  news  with  transport, 

m!  me,  to  his  astonished  eyes,  for  the  bride.     The  old  man 

IS  if  he  would  have  died  for  rage  and  misery. 

rrible  villain !"  cried  he,  "  what  is  this  ?*' 

uro  professed  astonishment  in  his  turn. 

lat !"  asked  he  ;  "  do  you  not  know  that  the  princess, 

ly's  sister,  is  wonderfully  like  her,  and  that  she  has  done 

honour  of  becoming  my  wife  ?     I  invited  you  in  order  to 

ur  to  yourself,  and  so  bring  the  good  families  U^ether.^' 

^stable  falsehood  !"  cried  Polderico.     '<  Do  you  think  I'm 

r  a  bom  idiot  ?     But  Til  sec  to  this  business  directly ; 

rible  shall  be  my  revenge." 

lying,  he  flung  out,  and  hastened,  as  fast  as  age  would  let 

the  room  in  the  tower,  where  he  expected  to  find  me  not. 
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But  there  ho  did  find  me : — there  was  I,  sitting  as  if  nothing  li^ 
happened,  with  my  hand  on  my  cheek,  and  full  of  my  old  bw^ 
ancholy. 

^  God  preserve  me  !*'  exclaimed  he  ;  ''  this  is  astonishing  i» 
deed!  Never  could  I  have  dreamt  that  one  sister  could  be  ic 
like  another !  But  is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  have  terrible  sw 
picioDS.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  it.  Tell  me  truly,"  he  ooo 
tinued ;  "  answer  me  on  the  faith  of  a  daring  woman,  and  joi 
shall  get  no  hurt  by  it.  Has  any  one  opened  the  portals  for  yoi 
to-day  I  Who  was  it  ?  How  did  you  get  out  ?  Tell  nie  th 
truth,  and  you  shall  not  suffer  for  it ;  but  deceive  me,  and  thcr 
is  no  punishment  that  you  may  not  look  for." 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  I  vowed  and  protested  that  I  h» 
never  stirred ;  that  it  was  quite  impossible ;  that  I  could  not  hayi 
done  it  if  I  would,  dec.  I  took  all  the  saints  to  witness  to  mi 
veracity,  and  sworc  I  had  never  seen  the  outside  of  his  tremen 
dous  castle. 

The  monster  had  nothing  to  say  to  this ;  but  I  saw  what  b 
meant  to  do-— I  saw  that  he  would  return  instantly  to  the  hous* 
of  Ordauro,  and  ascertain  if  the  bride  was  there.  Accordingly 
the  moment  he  turned  tlie  key  on  me,  I  flew  down  the  subtern 
neous  passage,  tossed  on  my  new  clot  lies  like  lightning,  and  ss 
in  my  lover's  house  as  before,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  pantin 
old  gentleman. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  he,  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  m 
"  never  in  all  my  life — no— I  must  allow  it  to  be  impossible- 
never  can  my  wife  at  home  be  the  lady  sitting  here." 

From  that  day  forth  the  old  man,  whenever  he  saw  me  in  0 
dauro's  house,  treated  me  as  if  I  were  indeed  his  sister-in-la' 
though  he  never  had  the  heart  to  bring  tlie  two  wives  together,  \ 
fear  of  old  recollections.  Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things  w 
still  very  perilous ;  and  my  new  husband  and  myself  lost  no  tir 
in  considering  how  we  should  put  an  end  to  it  by  leaving  t 
country.  Ordauro  resorteil,  as  before,  to  a  bold  expedient.  I 
told  Folderico  that  the  air  of  the  sea-coast  disagreed  with  hin 
and  the  old  man,  whose  delight  at  getting  rid  of  his  neighbo 
helped  to  blind  him  to  the  deceit,  not  only  expedited  the  mo^ 
went,  but  <^red  to  see  him  part  of  the  way  on  his  journey! 
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ofier  was  accepted.  Six  miles  he  rode  Ibrth  with  iu^ih« 
»ld  man  ;  and  then,  taking  his  leave,  to  return  borne.  v« 
our  horses  like  lightning,  and  so  left  him  lo  tear  hk  bafr 
old  beard  with  cries  and  curses,  as  sooo  as  be  opened  the; 
his  tower. 


(■ 
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Critiral  Notice  of  I|i0  Cifit  onb  iScmam. 


CRITICAL    NOTICE 


ARIOSTO'S  LIFE  AND  GENIUS/ 


SB  congenial  spirits  of  Pulci  and  Boiardo  may  be  said  to 
attained  to  their  height  in  the  person  of  Ariosto,  upon  the 
dple  of  a  transmigration  of  souls,  or  after  the  fashion  of  that 
in  romance,  who  was  heir  to  the  bodily  strengths  of  all  whom 
Niquered. 

idovico  Giovanni  Ariosto  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  September, 
,  in  the  fortress  at  Reggio,  in  Lombardy,  and  was  the  son  of 
ol6  Ariosto,  captain  of  that  citadel  (as  Boiardo  had  been), 
Daria  Maleguzzi,  whose  family  still  exists.  The  race  was 
planted  from  Bologna  in  the  century  previous,  when  Obizzo 
?hird  of  Bste,  Marquess  of  Ferrara,  married  a  lady  belong- 
o  it,  whose  Christian  name  was  Lippa.  Niccol6  Ariosto, 
es  holding  the  same  office  as  Boiardo  had  done,  at  Modena 
ell  as  at  Reggio,  was  master  of  the  household  to  his  two  suc- 
ve  patrons,  the  Dukes  Borso  and  Ercole.     He  was  also  em- 

lie  materials  for  this  notice  have  been  chiefly  collected  firom  the  poet's  own 
gs  (rich  in  autobiographical  intimation)  and  from  his  latest  editor  Panizzi. 
miable  to  see  this  writer's  principal  authority,  Baruffaldi,  till  I  corrected 
foofii  and  the  press  was  waiting;  otherwise  I  might  have  added  two  or 
more  particulars,  not,  however,  of  any  great  consequence.  Panizzi  is,  as 
copious  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  has,  for  the  first  time  I  believe,  critically 
i  the  regularity  and  connectedness  of  Arioso's  plots,  as  well  as  the  hol- 
m  of  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Este  to  be  considered  patrons  of 
are.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  his  Life  of  Ariosto  is  not  better  arranged.  I 
of  course,  drawn  my  own  conclusions  respecting  particulars,  and  ■ome> 
have  thought  I  had  reason  to  differ  with  those  who  have  preceded  me}  bul 
'  hope,  with  a  presiunption  unbecoming  a  foreigner. 
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(doyad,  like  him,  in  diplomacy ;  and  wm  mads  a 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Third,  though  not,  it 
mainder  to  his  heirs. 

Lodovico  was  the  eldest  of  ten  children,  five  aooa  and  fi 
daughters.  During  his  hoyhood,  theatrical  entoitafaunenli  m 
in  great  vogue  at  court,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  BaiaiA 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  year  after  the  decease  of  ttatp 
(who  must  have  been  well  known  to  him,  and  probably  eaooi 
aged  his  attempts),  his  successor  is  understood  to  have  dianatiM 
after  his  infant  fashion,  the  story  of  Py ramus  and  TUsbe^  and 
have  got  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  perform  it.  Paniad  dtufc 
the  possibility  of  these  precocious  private  thealrioals ;  but  oo 
sidering  what  is  called  *<  writing"  on  the  part  of  ohildvBO,  « 
that  only  one  other  performer  was  required  in  the  pieoe,  or 
best  a  third  for  the  lion  (which  some  little  brother  might  hv 
"  roared  like  any  sucking^ve"),  I  cannot  aee  good  reantt  i 
disbelieving  the  story.  Pope  was  not  twelve  years  M  when  1 
turned  the  siege  of  Troy  into  a  play,  and  got  his  schod-fellowi 
perform  it,  the  part  of  Ajax  being  given  to  the  gardener.  Mai 
a  theatrical  animal  ({<uor  /n/mrcv^y),  and  the  instinct  is  developed 
a  very  early  period,  as  almost  every  family  can  witness  that  1 
taken  its  children  to  the  <<  playhouse." 

At  fifleen  the  young  poet,  like  so  many  others  of  his  daae^  n 
consigned  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  took  a  great  dislike  to 
The  extreme  mobility  of  his  nature,  and  the  wish  to  please  1 
father,  appear  to  have  made  him  enter  on  it  willingly  eiioa 
in  the  first  instance  ;*  but  as  soon  as  he  betrayed  symftaam 
disgust,  Niccolo,  whose  affairs  were  in  a  bad  way,  drove  h 
back  to  it  with  a  vehemence  which  must  have  made  bad  wor* 
At  the  expiration  of  five  years  he  was  allowed  to  give  it  up. 

*  See  in  his  Latin  poems  the  lines  beginning, 

"  H«c  me  Teiboeaa  snasit  pcidiscere  leges." 

De  Dictrna  AmmibmM. 
t  "  Mio  padre  mi  cacci6  con  spied!  e  lande,"  &c. 

Hmm  is  ioaie  appearance  of  contradiction  in  this  passage  and  the  one  xeftc 
to  in  the  preceding  note;  but  I  think  the  conclusion  in  the  text  the  prafaa 
ooe,  and  that  he  was  not  oompeUed  to  study  the  law  in  the  first  inataooe.    ! 
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Tbeie  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ariosto  was  "  thcatricalisiiig" 
luring  DO  little  portion  of  this  time  ;  for,  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
IB  is  understood  to  have  been  taken  by  Duke  Ercole  to  Pavia 
Hid  to  Milan,  either  as  a  writer  or  performer  of  comedies,  proba- 
ij  both,  since  the  courtiers  and  ducal  family  themselves  occa- 
aooally  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  one  of  the  poet's  brothers 
oeotions  his  having  frequently  seen  him  dressed  in  character.* 

On  being  delivered  from  the  study  of  the  law,  the  young  poet 
ippears  to  have  led  a  cheerful  and  unrestrained  life  for  the  next 
bv  or  five  years.  He  wrote,  or  began  to  write,  the  comedy  of 
be  Cassaria ;  probably  meditated  some  poem  in  the  style  of 
Undo,  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame ;  and  he  cultivated  the 
jitin  language,  and  intended  to  learn  Greek,  but  delayed,  and 
nfcrtunately  missed  it  in  consequence  of  losing  his  tutor.  Some 
f  bis  happiest  days  were  passed  at  a  villa,  still  possessed  by  the 
hieguzzi  family,  called  La  Mauriziona,  two  miles  from  Reggio. 
Venty.five  years  afterwards  he  called  to  mind,  with  sighs,  the 
leaaant  spots  there  which  used  to  invite  him  to  write  verses ; 
le  garden,  the  little  river,  the  mill,  the  trees  by  llie  waterside, 
ndall  the  other  shady  places  in  which  he  enjoyed  himself  during 
MU  sweet  season  of  his  life  "  betwixt  April  and  Mtty."f  To 
^mplcte  his  happiness,  he  had  a  friend  and  cousin,  Pandolfb 
"riosto,  who  loved  every  thing  that  he  loved,  and  for  whom  he 
ugQred  a  brilliant  reputation. 

But  a  dismal  cloud  was  approaching.  In  his  twenty-first  year 
B  lost  his  father,  and  found  a  large  family  lefl  on  his  hands  in 
^w  circumstances.  The  charge  was  at  first  so  heavy,  espe- 
•Uy  when  aggravated  by  the  death  of  Pandolfo,  that  he  tells  us 
■  ^'ished  to  die.  He  took  to  it  manfully,  however,  in  spite  of 
f^  fits  of  <rl<x)m  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  his  oilinirablc  efTr>rts 
'Warded  ;  his  brothers  enabled  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  his 
^rs  pro{)erly  taken  care  of.  Two  of  them,  it  si?cms,  ha^l  l>e- 
^e  nuns.  A  third  married  ;  and  a  fourth  n.'maiiie<l  long  in  his 
*«e.     It  is  not  known  what  became  of  the  fiflh. 

^  more  than  once  of  hi«  fathrr't)  nirmon'with  jrrcat  trmlrmriw,  partirulnriy 
he  linn  on  hi«  dtiith,  cntitletl  Ife  yia/ltw  Areosto. 

Km  brot!irr  (iralirifl  cxpmwiy  inrntionii  it  in  his  prologue  to  the  SchoUuliea. 

**  Gik  mi  fur  doka  inviti,'  &c. — Salira  v. 
'ART  11.  T) 
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In  theie  fiunil^-iDatteri  the  anzioiis  adb  and  laollwr  vw  i 
pied  Sir  three  or  fimr  years,  not,  however,  witlioiit . 
Umaelf  with  his  verMs,  Latin  and  Italian,  and  leouidi^  Hi 
admiratioQ  of  a  number  of  goddeana  of  hia  youth.  He  ■■• 
tiona,  in  particular,  one  of  the  name  of  Lydia,  who  kept  Ha 
often  fitm  "  hia  dear  mother  and  hooaehoid,"  and  who  b  pnk^ 
Uy  rapreaented  by  the  prinoeaa  of  the  same  name  in  the  OHmki 
puniahed  in  the  amoke  of  Tartarus  ibr  being  a  jOt  and  eoqoHlB.' 
Hia  friend  Bembo,  afterwarda  the  celebrated  oaxdinal,  neonaBaii 
ed  him  to  be  blind  to  such  little  immaterial  pointa  an  ladisi^  lit- 
delitiea.  But  he  is  shocked  at  die  adWoa,  He  wna  Ihr  anis  rf 
Othello'a  o|Mnion  than  Gongreve'a  in  such  mattan;  and  daQlii4 
that  he  would  not  have  shared  his  mistieas'a  good-wfll  wiA  J^l 
ter  hiniaelf.t 

Towards  the  year  1504,  die  poet  entered  the  aernoe  of  th 
unworthy  prince,  Cardinal  Ippolito  of  Este,  brother  of  the  ui 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  the  First.  His  eminence,  who  hK 
been  made  a  prince  of  the  church  at  thirtemi  years  of  age  bj^ 
infamous  Alexander  the  Sixth  (Borgia),  was  at  this  period  lilA 
more  than  one-and-twenty ;  but  he  took  an  active  put  in  & 
duke'a  a&irs,  both  civil  and  military,  and  is  said  to  have  nad 
himself  conspicuous  in  his  father's  lifetime  ibr  his  vioea  and  bn 
tality.  He  is  charged  with  having  ordered  a  papal  miwacingor  \ 
be  aeverely  beaten  for  bringing  him  some  unpleasant  deapatolni 
which  so  exasperated  his  unfortunate  parent,  that  he  was  edk 
to  Mantua ;  and  the  marquess  of  that  city,  his  brother-in-law,  wi 
obliged  to  come  to  Ferrara  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  this  waa 
trifle  compared  with  what  he  is  accused  of  having  done  to  one  c 
his  brothers.  A  female  of  their  acquaintance,  in  answer  to 
speech  made  her  by  the  reverend  gallant,  had  been  so  unluok 
as  to  say  that  she  preferred  his  brother  Giulio's  eyes  to  his  on 
nence's  whole  body  :  upon  which  the  monstrous  villun  hired  tn 

*  See,  in  the  pieeent  Tolame,  the  beginning  of  Adolfo^*  Jounug  to  Ac  Mm 
t  "  Me  potiuB  fbgiat,  nullis  mollita  querelu, 
Dom  nmulet  rehquos  Lydia  dun  proooe. 
Parte  caxere  <Hnni  nuJo,  quam  admittere  quemqaam 
In  paitem.    Cupiat  Juppiter  ipae,  ncgem." 

AdPttnuni 
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mflbos  to  put  out  his  brother's  eves ;  some  saj,  was  ^ 
fte  attBmpt.  Attempt  only  it  fxiuoMXtlj  turned  oat  to  be,  tt 
imt  in  part ;  the  ofniiioD  being,  that  the  sight  of  cne  of  the  erea 
VM  preserred.* 

Puty-spirit  has  so  much  to  do  with  ftories  of  prinoesy  and 

prinoes  are  so  little  in  a  oonditioo  to  notice  them,  that,  on  the 

pvinciple  of  not  condemning  a  man  till  be  has  been  heard  in  his 

MtDCBy  an  bcxiest  biographer  would  be  loath  to  credit  these  hoT' 

ion  of  Cazdinal  Ippolito,  did  not  the  vic^ent  nature  of  the  txmes, 

ind  the  general  character  of  the  roan,  even  with  his  defenisny 

adine  him  to  do  so.     His  being  a  soldier  rather  than  a  church- 

Qu  was  a  fault  of  the  age,  perhaps  a  credit  to  the  maiy  fer  he 

ippeara  to  have  had  abilities  for  war,  and  it  was  no  crime  ot  his 

if  be  was  put  into  the  church  when  a  boy.     But  his  conduct  V) 

Ariosto  shewed  him  coarse  and  selfish :  and  those  who  axr  all 

they  can  for  him  admit  that  he  was  proud  aivl  rerengeful,  and 

tint  nobody  regretted  him  when  he  died.     He  is  said  to  have  had 

ft  taste  for  mathematics,  as  his  brother  had  for  mechanics.     Toe 

truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  and  the  duke,  who  lived  in  troubled 

times,  and  had  to  exert  all  their  strength  to  hinder  Ferrara  from 

becoming  a  prey  to  the  court  of  Rome,  were  clever,  harsh  men, 

of  DO  grace  or  elevation  of  character,  and  with  no  taste  but  i^jr 

^ar;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  connexion  with  AnVAto,  iv>- 

body  would  have  heard  of  them,  except  while  peni»Ing  tlie  annals 

of  the  time.     IppoUto  might  have  been,  aod  prArMy  was,  the 

foffian  which  the  anecdote  of  his  brother  Giulio  represents  him ; 

bat  the  world  would  have  heard  little  of  the  villan y,  had  he  n<4 

t'eated  a  poet  with  contempt. 

The  admirers  of  our  author  may  wonder  how  he  could  Ijecooie 
tbe  servant  of  such  a  man,  much  more  how  he  couM  prai.v;  him 
••  he  did  in  the  great  work  which  he  was  soon  to  begin  writiLg. 

•  Panizzi,  on  the  aathofitj  of  Gaiccianlini  aii'l  otheri.  Oiulio  ind  anoibcr 
**^*hCT  (Fcrrante)  aflcrwazds  connpired  aijainrt  AlfoMO  wwJ  li0^AiUt,  •ml,  on 
^  Mure  of  their  enterprise,  were  sentenced  to  be  unpriMinerl  for  life.  Ft-r- 
'*'^died  in  confinement  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-fwr  yean;  GiuJio,  at  tho 
^  of  fifty-three,  waa  pardoned.  He  came  out  of  prison  on  boTMhack,  dreaaerl 
^'^^wling  to  the  fashion  of  the  time  when  he  was  arrested, and  "greatly  eicited 
^  cttnosity  of  the  peopie."—/titm,  vol.  i.  p.  xii. 
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But  Ariofito  was  the  8on  of  a  man  who  had  passed  his  life  in  As 
service  of  the  family  ;  he  had  probably  been  taught  a  loyal  Uiod- 
ness  to  its  defects ;  gratuitous  panegyrics  of  princes  had  beeatbe 
fashion  of  men  uf  letters  since  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  and  ihe poet 
wanted  help  for  his  relatives,  and  was  of  a  nature  to  take  the 
least  show  of  favour  fur  a  virtue,  till  he  had  learnt,  as  he  unfor- 
tunately did,  to  be  disappointed  in  the  substance.     It  is  not  known 
what  his  appointment  was  under  the  cardinal.     Probably  he  wst 
a  kind  of  gentleman  of  all  work  ;  an  officer  in  his  guards,  a  com- 
panion to  amuse,  and  a  confidential  agent  for  the  transaction  of 
business.     The  employment  in  which  he  is  chiefly  seen  is  that  of 
an  envoy,  but  he  is  said  also  to  have  been  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  he  intimates  in  his  Satires j  that  household  attentions  were 
expected  of  him  wliich  he  was  not  quick  to  offer,  such  as  pulling 
off  his  eminence's  boots,  and  putting  on  his  spurs.*     It  is  certain 
that  he  was  emjiloyed  in  very  delicate  negotiations,  sometimes  to 
the  risk  of  his  life  from  the  perils  of  roads  and  torrents.     Ippo- 
lito,  who  was  a  man  of  no  delicacy,  probably  made  use  of  him  on 
every  occasion  tliat  recjuired  address,  the  smallest  as  well  as 
greatest, — an  interview  with  a  pope  one  day,  and  a  despatch  to  a 
dog-fancier  the  next. 

His  great  jKx^m,  liowcvor,  proceeded.  It  was  probably  begun 
before  he  entered  the  cardinars  service  ;  certainly  was  in  progress 
during  the  early  ))art  of  liis  engagement.  This  appears  from  a 
letter  written  to  Ipjwlilo  by  his  sister  the  Marchioness  of  Mantua, 
to  whom  h#had  sent  Ariosto  at  the  Ix^iiinning  of  the  year  1509  to 
congratulate  her  on  the  hirtli  of  a  child.  She  gives  her  brother 
special  thanks  for  sending  his  message  to  her  by  "  Messer  Ludo- 
vico  Ariosto,"  wiio  had  made  her,  she  says,  pass  two  delightful 
days,  with  giving  her  an  account  of  the  j)ocm  he  was  writing.f 

*  '•  Cho  (h»hlH>  faro  io  qui  1 

Agli  u^'atti,  ajjli  fpron  (jirn'h'  io  st^n  irrande) 
Non  mi  posso  aduttar,  j>er  pome  o  trarno." 

Saiira  ii. 
t  "  Per  la  lottrra  do  la  S.  V.  Rcvorondifw.  et  a  bocha  da  Ms.  Ludo\ico  Ariosto 
ho  inteso  quanta  loticia  ha  concopuU  del  t'olico  parto  luio :  il  che  mi  6  ttato 
suinnuuiirnte  grato,  cuiwi  Io  rinj^zio  do  la  visitazione,  et  particolarmente  di 
havcrmi  maiidato  il  dicto  Mb.  Ludovico,  per  cho  ulua  che  mi  ttia  stato  acetto,  xe- 
presentando  la  persona  dcla  S.  V.  RcvercndlM.  lui  anchc  per  conto  suo  mi  ha 
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I  was  the  name  of  this  princess ;  and  the  grateful  poet  did 
I  Mfiiget  to  embalm  it  in  his  verse.* 

Ariosto's  latest  biographer,  Panizzi,  thinks  he  never  served  un- 
Ar  uy  other  leader  than  the  cardinal ;  but  I  cannot  help  being 
i^flptoioa  with  a  former  one,  whom  he  quotes,  that  he  once  took 
■mi  under  a  captain  of  the  name  of  Pio,  probably  a  kinsman  of 
ik  frieod  Alberto  Pio,  to  whom  he  addresses  a  Latin  poem.  It 
Via  probably  on  occasion  of  some  early  disgust  with  the  cardinal ; 
hn  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  at  what  period  of  time.  Perhaps, 
■deed,  he  had  the  canlinal's  permission,  Ivoth  to  quit  his  service, 
•nd  return  to  it.  Possibly  he  was  not  to  quit  it  at  all,  except  ac- 
Mding  to  events  ;  but  merely  had  leave  given  him  to  join  a  party 
■  tnns,  who  were  furthering  Ippolito's  own  objects.  Italy  was 
Ul of  captains  in  arms  and  conflicting  interests.  The  poet  might 
WW,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  liave  headed  a  troop  under  another 
ttidioal,  his  friend  Giovanni  do'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  the 
Teoth.  He  had  certainly  been  with  him  in  various  parts  of 
'*ily;  and  might  have  taken  part  in  some  of  iiis  bloodless,  if  not 
b  roost  military,  equitations. 

Be  this  OS  it  may,  it  is  understoo<l  that  Ariosto  was  present  at 
fe  repulse  given  to  tlie  Venetians  by  Ipjxjlito,  wiien  they  came 
^  the  river  Po  against  Ferrara  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
^509;  though  he  was  away  from  tiie  scene  of  action  at  his  sub- 
lequeot  capture  of  their  flotilla,  the  |)oet  having  l>een  despatched 
between  llie  two  events  to  Pope  Julius  tlie .Second  on  the  delicate 
iHamess  of  at  once  appeasing  his  anger  with  the  duke  for  resist. 
iog  his  allies,  and  requesting  his  h(;lp  to  a  feudatary  of  the  church, 
'alius  was  in  one  of  liis  towering  passions  at  first,  but  gave  way 
^re  the  address  of  the  envoy,  and  did  what  he  desired.  But 
Vho8to*s  success  in  this  mission  was  nearly  being  the  death  of 
umin  another;  for  Alfijnso  having  accompanied  tiie  French  the 
'ear  following  in  their  attack  on  Vicenza,  where  they  committed 
melties  of  the  same  horrible  kind  as  liave  shocked  Europe  with- 


gnn  ntisfazionc.  havmdonii  cum  la  nnrmtiono  do  V  oprra  chc  compono 

T  quntti  due  f^orni  non  Holutii  scnza  txHtidio,  lua  cuui  placer  f^ran- 

tmo." — ^TlnboKhi,  Storia  delta   Poesia  Italiana,  Matthias'  edition,  Tul.  iii. 

m. 

*  Orlando  FuriosOy  canto  xxix.  it.  29. 
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in  a  few  months  past,*  the  poet's  tongue,  it  was  thought,  might  bl 
equally  efficacious  a  second  time ;  but  Julius,  worn  out  of  p^ 
tience  with  his  too  independent  vassal,  wlio  maintained  an  tlU- 
ance  with  the  French  when  the  pope  had  ceased  to  desire  it,  wm 
to  be  appeased  no  longer.     He  excommunicated  Alibnso,  and    l 
threatened  to  pitch  his  envoy  into  the  Tiber;  so  that  the  port   \ 
was  fain  to  run  for  it,  as  the  duke  himself  was  afterwards,  when    j 
he  visited  Rome  to  be  absolved.     Would  Julius  have  thus  treated    I 
Ariosto,  could  he  have  foreseen  his  renown  ?    Probably  he  would. 
The  greater  the  opposition  to  the  will,  the  greater  the  will  iVatAt 
To  chuck  an  accomplished  envoy  into  the  river  would  have  been 
much  ;  but  to  chuck  the  immortal  poet  there,  laurels  and  all,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  amazement  of  posterity,  would  have  been  a  temp- 
tation irresistiblo. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  tiiat  Ariosto,  probably  from  inability  to 
choose  his  times  or  modes  of  returning  home,  contracted  a  cough, 
which  is  understood  to  have  shortened  hLs  existence ;  so  that  Ju- 
lius may  have  killed  him  after  all. "  But  the  pope  had  a  worae 
enemy  in  his  own  hosom — his  violence — which  killed  himself  in 
a  much  shorter  pori(xi.  He  died  in  little  more  than  two  years 
afterwards  ;  and  the  poet's  prospects  were  all  now  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort — jit  least  he  thouglil  so;  for  in  March,  1513,  his  friend 
Giovanni  de'  Meiiici  succeeded  to  the  papacy,  under  the  title  of 
Leo  the  Tenth. 

Ariosto  hastened  to  Rome,  among  a  shoal  of  visitants,  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  })ope,  }>erhans  not  without  a  commission  firom 
Alfonso  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  his  native  country,  on  which 
the  rival  Medici  family  never  ceased  to  have  designs.  The  poet 
was  full  of  hope,  for  he  had  known  Leo  under  various  fortunes ; 
had  been  styled  l)y  him  not  only  a  friend,  but  a  brother ;  and 
promised  all  sorts  of  participations  of  his  prosperity.  Not  one  of 
them  came.  The  visitor  was  cordially  received.  Leo  stooped 
from  his  throne,  squeezed  his  hand,  and  kissed  him  on  both  his 
cheeks ;  but  "  at  night,"  says  Ariosto,  "  I  went  all  the  way  to 
the  Sheep  to  get  my  supper,  wet  through."  All  that  Leo  gave 
him  was  a  "  bull,"  probably  the  one  securing  to  him  the  profits 

*  Soe  the  horrihlo  account  of  the  suffocated  Vicentine  Grottoes,  in  Sismondi, 
BUtoire  dea  Republique$  Italiennes^  &c.  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 
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f ;  and  the  poet's  friend  Bibbiena — ^wit,  cardinal, 
in  of  Bemi — facilitated  the  bull,  but  the  receiver  dis- 
»  fees.  He  did  not  gA  one  penny  by  promise,  pope. 
He  complains  a  little,  but  all  in  good  humour ;  and 
sdly  asks  what  he  was  to  expect,  when  so  many  hun- 
m  and  partisans  were  to  be  served  first.  Well  and 
9d  too,  and  with  a  superiority  to  his  fortunes  which 
ibbiena  might  have  envied. 

igfat  probable,  however,  that  if  the  poet  had  been  less 
the  house  of  Este,  Leo  would  have  kept  his  word  with 
sir  intimacy  had  undoubtedly  been  of  the  most  cordial 
.  But  it  is  supposed  that  Leo  was  afraid  he  should 
rrmrese  envoy  constantly  about  him,  had  he  detained 
Rome.  The  poet,  however,  it  is  admitted,  was  not  a 
r  of  preferment.  He  could  not  play  ttie  assenter,  and 
aportune :  and  sovereigns,  however  friendly  they  may 
before  their  elevation,  go  the  way  of  most  princely 
they  have  attained  it.  They  like  to  take  out  a  man's 
eforehand,  perhaps  because  they  feel  little  security  in 
is. 

ration  to  the  papacy  of  the  cheerful  and  indulgent  son 
\  de'  Medici,  afler  the  troublous  reign  of  Julius,  was 
delight  by  all  Christendom,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
I's  native  place,  Florence.  Ariosto  went  there  to  see 
lies ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  found  himself 
his  heart  by  the  lady  whom  he  aflerwards  married. 
was  Alessandra  Benucci.  She  was  the  widow  of  one 
Ezi  family,  whom  he  had  known  in  Fcrrara,  and  he  had 
ed  her.     The  poet,  who,  like  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 

*      "  PiegoMi  a  me  dalla  beata  sede ; 
La  mano  o  poi  le  goto  ambe  mi  prese, 
E  il  eanto  bado  in  amcndue  mi  diede. 

Di  mezza  qudla  bolla  anco  cortcse 
Mi  fu,  dclla  quale  ora  il  mio  Bibbiena 
Eapedito  m'  ha  il  resto  alle  mie  speflc. 

Indi  col  seno  e  con  la  &lda  piena 
Di  speme,  ma  di  pioggia  molle  c  bnitto, 
Lft  Dotte  andai  on  al  Montone  a  cena."        SaL  it. 
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has  recorde<l  the  day  on  which  he  fell  in  love,  which  was  thittf' 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (the  showy  saint-days  of  the  south  oflfer  ifl*    ' 
cial  temptations  to  that  etrect),^dwells  with  minute  fondoefli  oi 
the  puniculars  of  tlie  lady*s  appearance.     Her  dress  was  Uick 
silk,  embroidered  with  two  grape- bearing  vines  intertwisted ;  anl 
"  between  her  serene  forehead  and  the  path  that  went  dividing  ia 
two  her  rich  and  golden  tresses,"  was  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  bud. 
Her  observer,  prohjibly  her  welcome  if  not  yet  accepted  lofW^ 
beheld  something  very  signiiicant  in  this  nttire ;  and  a  mysteriou 
poem,  in  which  he  records  a  device  of  a  black  pen  feathered  widi 
gold,  which  he  wore  embroidered  on  a  gown  of  his  own,  has  beei 
supposed  to  allude  to  it.     As  every  body  is  tempted  to  makebil 
guess  on  sucli  occasions,  I  take  the  pen  to  have  been  the  blacks 
haired  poet  himself,  and  tlie  golden  feather  the  tresses  of  the  lady. 
Beautiful  as  he  describes  her,  with  a  face  full  of  sweetness,  and 
manners  noble  and  eniiairinrr,  he  sjK'aks  most  of  the  charms  of  her 
golden  locks.     The  lihick  gown  could  hardly  have  implied  her 
widowhootl :  the  allusion  would  not  have  been  delicate.    The 
vine  belongs  to  dramatic  iK>ots,  among  whom  the  lover  was  at  that 
time  to  l»o  classed,  tlu*  Orlando  not  liaving  appeared.     Its  duplifi^ 
cation  intimated  anotlior  si'lf ;  and  the  cmwning  laurel  was  the 
success  that  awaitetl  tlie  heroic  poet  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Itttly's  heart.* 

Tiie  marriage  was  never  acknowledged.  The  husband  was  m 
the  receipt  of  profits  arising  from  cliurch-oflices,  which  putlhim 
into  the  condition  of  tlie  follow  of  a  college  with  us,  who  cannot 
marry  so  long  as  he  retains  liis  fellowship:  but  it  is  proved  to 
have  taken  place,  though  the  date  of  it  is  uncertain.  Ariosto,  in 
a  satire  written  throe  or  limr  years  al\er  his  falling  in  love,  sajf 
he  never  intends  either  to  marry  or  to  take  orders ;  because,  if 
he  takes  orders,  he  cannot  marry ;  and  if  he  marries,  he  canoo 
take  onlers — that  is  to  say.  must  give  up  his  semi-priestly  emol 
uments.  Tlii.s  is  one  of  the  filseluHKls  which  the  Roman  Catholi< 
religion  thinks  itself  warranted  in  tempting  honest  men  to  fal 
into ;  thus  |>erplexing  their  faith  as  to  the  very  roots  of  all  fait! 
and   teniliiig   to  maintain  a  sensual    hypocrisy,    which    can   d 

•  See  canzone  the  first,  '•  Non  no  «'  io  potrO,"  &.C.  j  aiid  the  capiiolo  beginnii] 
"Delia  mia  ucgra  (wnna  in  frcgio  d'  oro." 


1^      ^'  *   the  strongest  minds,   und  must  terribly    injure  the 


>  8  lovo  for  this  lady  I  take  to  have  been  one  of  the 
I ^.^f  dissatisfaction  between  him  and  the  cardinal.     "  For- 
1^7/y  fcrthe  poet,"  as  Panizzi  observes,  Ippolito  was  not  al- 
I  )J^  ^  Ferrara.     He  travelled  in  Italy,  and  he  had  an  arch- 
JjJPnc  in  Hungary,  the  tenure  of  which  compelled  occasional 
.,   rT**^'    His  company  was  not  desired  in  llome,  so  that  he 
{'    /■•  seldom  there.     Ariosto,  however,  was  an  amusing  compan- 
*»  tnd  the  cardinal  seems  not  toWiave  liked  to  go  anywhere 
^itkut  him.     In  the  year  1515  he  was  attended  by  the  poet  part 
^tbe  way  on  a  journey  to  Rome  and  Urbino ;  but  Ariosto  fell 
^  and  had  leave  to  return.     He  confesses  that  his  illness  was 
^^iog  to.an  anxiety  of  love ;  and  he  even  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
^Udinal's  experience  of  such  feelings  ;  so  that  it  might  seem  he 
I  HOC  afraid  of  Ippolito's  displeasure  in  that  direction.    But  the 
I  which  selfish  people  excuse  in  themselves  becomes  a 
•*feiy  difierent  thing"  (as  they  phrase  it)  in  another.     The  ap- 
peal to  the  cardinal's  experience  might  only  have  exasperated 
hhHf  in  its  assumption  of  the  identity  of  the  case.     However,  the 
poet  was,  at  all  events,  lefl  this  time  to  the  indulgence  of  his  love 
and  his  poetry ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  FurionOy  in  forty  cantos,  was  put 
inlD  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  person  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
The  words  in  which  the  cardinal  was  pleased  to  express  him- 
ttlf  on  this  occasion  have  become   memorable.     <*  Where   the 
devil.   Master  Lodovick,"  said  the  reverend  personage,  "have 
you  picked  up  such  a  parcel  of  trumpery  ?"     The  original  term 
is  much  stronger,  aggravating  the  insult  with  indecency.     There 
is  no  equivalent  for  it  in  English  ;  and  I  shall  not  repeat  it  in 
Italian.     **  It  is  as  low  and  indecent,"  says  Panizzi,  *'  as  any  in 
the  language."     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  altiiough  the  ago  was  not 
scrupulous  in  such  matters,  it  was  one  of  the  last  words  befitting 
the  lips  of  the  reverend  Catholic ;  and  that,  when  Ippolito  of 
Eflte  (aa  Gingu6ne  obser>*es)  made  that  sjwech  to  the  great  poet, ' 
"he  uttered — prince,  cardinal,  and  mathematician  as  he  wc 
an  impertinence."* 

•   HiMoirc  LUtfntire.  &<•.  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
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Was  the  cardinal  put  out  of  temper  by  a  device  which  a^ 
peared  in  this  book  ?     On  the  leaf  succeeding  the  title-page  wa 
the  privilege  for  its  publication,  granted  by  Leo  in  terms  of  tin 
most  flattering  personal  recognition.*     So  far  so  good;  unlas 
the  unpoctical  Este  patron  was  not  pleased  to  see  such  iiitenik 
taken  in  the  book  by  the  tasteful  Medici  patron.     But  on  the  back 
of  this  leaf  was  a  device  of  a  hive,  with  the  bees  burnt  out  of  k 
for  their  honey,  and  the  motto  "  Evil  for  good*'  (Pro  bono  mabm)* 
Most  biographers  are  of  opinion  that  this  device  was  aimed  at  Hob 
cardinars  ill  return  for  all  Ifee  sweet  words  lavished  on  him  and 
his  house.     If  so,  and  supposing  Ariosto  to  have  presented  tbe 
dedication-copy  in  person,  it  would  have  been  curious  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  two  men   while  his  Eminence  was  looking  at  it 
Some  will  think  that  the  g^xxlnatured  {xx^t  could  hardly  have 
taken  such  an  occasion  of  displaying  his  resentment.     But  the 
device  did  not  express  at  whom  it  was  niined  :  the  cardinal  need 
not  have  ap])lied  it  to  himself  if  he  did  not  choi^se,  especially  as 
the  book  was  full  of  iiis  praises  ;  and  ^iKxlnatured  jicople  will  DOt 
always  miss  an  op|>»)rtiiniiy  of  covertly  iiillicting  a  sting.    The 
devias  at  all  events,  shtwcd  that  tlie  honey-maker  had  got  worse 
than  nothing  by  his  honey  ;  ami  tlie  house  of  Este  could  not  say 
they  had  done  any  tliiiiir  to  contradict  it. 

I  think  it  probable  that  nriiher  the  i>oet's  device  nor  the  car- 
dinars  sj>eech  were  forir(»ttrn,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year, 
the  parties  came  to  a  rupture  in  consecjuence  of  the  servant's  re- 

•  *' Siiijnilaris  tua  vt  jvnotiis  or^ia  nos  f.iniiliiunquo  nostrum  otMcrvuiUi, 
r^rrpfriaqur  Iwn.arum  artiuni  et  litdTtinini  dix-trina,  atquo  in  stuiliis  mitioribitf) 
pra'Aertimquo  ]N)i^ticii(  «li*iraiu*  ot  pnrt'laruui  innoiiiuin.  jiiro  proj»c  suo  a  nobu 
exposcrro  vulontiir.  ut  qua'  tihi  usui  tutura'  sint.  jusu  pra^'rtiiii  et  honceta 
potenti,  on  tibi  lilxTilitt-r  et  ^^ralinsr  coiu'cilanius.  QiiauioJuvni,"  «&c.  **0n  the 
i»anM»  i>age,"  sjiyu  Panijoti.  '•  art'  mrntiinuHl  the  priviU.ros  irranliHl  l»y  the  kiiijrof 
France,  Iw  the  n-puMir  of  Venire,  and  othrr  jhUrntalt^;"  so  tluit  autlioK,  in 
thow'  ilayH,  apiM'ar  to  have  Invn  thoujiht  w<»rthy  ot'  pn>titin>;  by  iheir  blwuis, 
wherever  they  eontributt^l  to  the  enjoyment  ol'  mankind. 

Leo'a  privilt^jje  is  the  one  that  ko  lonjx  underwent  the  siiijjrular  obloquy  of 
•being  a  bull  of  excommunication  ai;ainst  all  who  objivt<Hl  to  the  poem!  a  mi*- 
concej)tion  on  the  part  of  wime  i«irionint  man,  or  misn'pn'sentition  by  wiw 
maliirnont  one,  which  nfTonlH  a  reuiarkable  warning  n^oinirt  takinr;  thiiipn  on 
trust  from  one  writer  after  another.  Even  Bayle  (stt»  the  article  •'Leo  X."in 
his  Dictionary)  sulTered  his  inclinations  to  blind  hi^»  vigilance. 
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;  to  attend  his  master  into  Hungary.  Ariosto  excused  him- 
*  OQ  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  and  of  his  family.  He 
itfi  tiiat  a  cold  climate  did  not  agree  with  him  ;  that  his  chest 
i%ai  affected,  and  could  not  bear  even  the  stoves  of  Hungary ;  and 
ISlbt  he  could  not,  in  common  decency  and  humanity,  leave  his 
-■Biher  in  her  old  age,  especially  as  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
Mraj  bat  his  youngest  sister,  whose  interests  he  had  also  to  take 
mi9  of.  But  Ippolito  was  not  to  be  appeased.  The  public  have 
AMD,  in  a  late  female  biography,  a  deplorable  instance  of  the  un- 
with  which  even  a  princess  with  a  reputation  for  re- 
i  could  treat  the  declining  health  and  unwilling  retirement 
if  a  poor  slave  in  her  ser\'ice,  fifty  times  her  superior  in  every 
ihiqg  but  8er\'ility.  Greater  delicacy  was  not  to  be  expected  of 
the  military  priest.  The  nobler  tlic  Berv(^nt,  the  greater  the  de- 
me  to  trample  upon  him  and  keep  him  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
a  grudge  which  rank  owes  to  genius,  and  which  it  can  only  wave 
when  its  possessor  is  himself  <*  one  of  God  Almighty's  gentlemen." 
I  do  not  mean  in  point  of  genius,  which  is  by  no  means  the  high- 
est thing  in  the  world,  whatever  its  owners  may  think  of  it  ;  but 
m  point  of  the  highest  of  all  things,  which  is  nobleness  of  heart. 
I  oonieaB  I  tliink  Ariosto  was  wrong  in  expecting  wliat  he  did  of 
a  man  he  must  have  known  so  well,  and  in  complaining  so  much 
sf  courts,  however  good-humou redly.  A  prince  occupies  the  sta- 
tion he  does,  to  avert  the  perils  of  disputed  successions,  and  not 
to  be  what  his  birth  cannot  make  him — if  nature  has  not  supplied 
the  materials.  Besides,  the  cardinal,  in  his  quality  of  a  mcchan- 
ieal-minded  man  with  no  taste,  might  with  reason  have  complain- 
ed of  his  servant's  attending  to  poetry  when  it  was  "  not  in  his 
bond  j"  when  it  diverted  from  the  only  attentions  which  his  em- 
pfeyer  understood  or  desired.  Ippolito  candidly  confessed,  as 
Ariosto  himself  tells  us,  that  he  not  only  did  not  care  for  poetry, 
but  never  gave  his  attendant  one  stiver  in  patronage  of  it,  or  for 
any  thing  whatsoever  but  going  his  journeys  and  doing  as  he  was 
bidden.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  cardinal's  payments  were  sorry 

♦  "  ApoUo,  tua  nK»n.'6,  tun  inorc6,  (lanto 
Collcgio  dellc  Milbo,  io  noii  ini  trovo 
T«Dto  per  Toi,  ch'  io  pustm  fariui  un  nianto: 
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ones ;  and  the  poet  mi^rht  with  justice  have  thought,  that  he  wai 
not  bound  to  consider  them  an  equivalent  for  the  time  he  was  ei- 
pected  to  give  up.  The  only  thing  to  have  been  desired  in  thk 
case  was,  that  he  should  have  said  so  ;  and,  in  truth,  at  the  cloB 
of  the  explanation  which  he  gave  on  the  subject  to  his  friends  it 
court,  he  did — ^boldly  desiring  them,  as  became  him,  to  tell  the 
cardinal,  that  if  his  eminence  expected  him  to  be  a  *'  serf"  fir 
what  he  received,  he  should  decline  the  bargain ;  and  that  \m 
preferred  the  humblest  freedom  and  his  studies  to  a  davery  to 
preposterous.* 

The  truth  is,  the  poet  should  have  attached  himself  whoHy  to 
the  Medici.  Had  he  not  adhered  to  the  duller  house,  he  miglil 
have  led  as  happy  a  life  with  the  pope  as  Pulci  did  with  the  pope's 
father ;  perhaps  have  been  \iiade  a  cardina],  like  his  friends  Bon- 
bo  and  Sadolet.     But  then  we  might  have  lost  the  Orlando. 

The  only  sinecure  which  the  poet  is  now  supposed  to  have  re- 
tained, was  a  grant  of  twenty-five  cn^wns  every  four  nwnths  on 
the  episcopal  chancery  of  Milan  :  so,  to  help  out  his  petty  iocome, 
he  proceeded  t«)  enter  into  the  service  of  Alfonso,  which  shews 
that  both  the  brotliers  were  not  angr\-  with  him.  He  tells  us, 
that  he  would  ghully  have  had  no  new  master,  could  he  have 
helped  it ;  but  that,  if  lie  must  needs  serve,  he  would  rather  serve 
the  master  of  every  IkxIv  else  than  a  subordinate  one.  At  this 
juncture  he  had  a  brief  prospect  of  being  as  free  as  he  wished; 

E  HO  1  Htjxnor  m'  ha  dato  oiide  far  novo 
Ogiii  anno  mi  )>otrci  piti  d'  un  niantoUo, 
Cho  mi  al)l>ia  )mt  voi  dato,  non  approvo. 

Etrli  r  ha  detto.'  Satira  ii 

♦  "So  avrrmi  dato  omlc  oj;ni  quattro  mesi 
Ho  vonticimiup  scudi.  nfe  »l  frrmi, 
Che  niolto  volte  non  mi  dien  conteHJ, 

Mi  debbe  inratenar,  wbiavo  tenenni, 
Obbli^rmi  cli'  io  siidi  e  tremi  senra 
Ririjietto  alrun,  oh'  io  muoja  o  ob'  io  m'  infenni, 

Non  f^li  la«ciate  aver  quoftta  credoiiza: 
Ditegli,  che  piti  toi»to  cU'  esser  serxo, 
TorrO  la  povertado  in  pozienza.*' 

iSatira  ii. 
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led  leaving  a  large  landed  property  still  known  as 
ids  {Le  AriasU) ;  but  a  ooavent  demanded  it  on  the 

their  brotherhood,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  this 
id  a  QKMre  formidable  and  ultimately  successful  claim 
in  a  court  of  law  by  the  Chamber  of  the  Duchy  of 
int  judge  in  the  cause  being  the  duke's  own  stew, 
ooal  enemy  of  the  poet's.  Ariosto,  therefore,  while 
sing  on,  was  oblig^  to  content  himself  with  his  fees 
d  a  monthly  allowance  which  he  received  from  the 
at  thirty^eight  shillings,"  together  with  provifdoos 
nis  and  two  horses.  He  entered  the  duke's  service 
if  1516,  and  remained  in  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
;  00  burdensome  as  that  of  the  cardinal ;  and  the 
f  the  poet's  greater  leisure  was  a  second  edition  of 
I  the  year  1521,  with  additions  and  corrections ; 
,  in  forty  cantos  only.  It  appears,  by  a  deed  of 
hat  the  work  was  printed  at  the  author's  expense  ; 

•ell  the  bookseller  one  hundred  copies  fer  sixty 
»/.  12*. )  on  condition  of  the  book's  not  being  sold  at 
re  than  sixteen  sous  {Is.  8d.) ;  that  the  author  was 
b11,  or  allow  to  be  sold,  any  copy  of  the  book  at 
It  by  the  bookseller ;  that  the  bookseller,  afler  dis- 
hundred  copies,  was  to  have  as  many  more  as  he 
ame  terms ;  and  that,  on  his  failing  to  require  a 
,  Ariosto  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell  his  volumes  to 
sed.  "  With  such  profits,"  observes  Pania^i,  "  it 
r  that  the  poet  would  soon  become  independent :" 
added,  that  he  certainly  got  nothing  by  the  first  edi- 

he  may  have  done  by  ^o  second.  He  expressly 
)  satire  which  he  wrote  on  declining  to  go  abroad 
that  all  his  poetry  had  not  procured  him  money 
rchase  a  cloak.f  Twenty  years  afterwards,  when 
he  poem  was  in  such  request,  that,  between  1542 
lizzi  calculates  there  must  have  been  a  sale  of  it  in 
amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies.i^ 

L  p.  29.  The  agreement  itself  is  in  B&niflaldi. 
I  before  quoted,  beginning  *'  Apollo,  tua  merc^." 
nl  Nctkm  qf  Editumt  qf  Ariotio,  prefixed  to  his  fint  toL  p.  51. 
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The  second  edition  of  the  FurioMO  did  not  extricate  the  author 
from  very  serious  difliculties  ;  for  the  next  year  he  was  compelled 
to  apply  to  Alfonso,  cither  to  relieve  him  from  his  oecessities,  or 
permit  him  to  look  for  some  employment  more  profitable  than  the 
ducal  service.  The  answer  of  this  prince,  who  was  now  rich, 
but  had  always  been  penurious,  and  who  never  laid  out  a  farthing, 
if  he  could  help  it,  except  in  defence  of  his  capital,  was  an  ap- 
pointment of  Ariocfto  to  the  government  of  a  district  in  a  stale  of 
anarchy,  called  Garfagnana,  which  had  nominally  returned  to  his 
rule  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Leo,  who  had  wrested  it  froo 
him.  It  was  a  wild  spot  in  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ferrarcso  and  papal  territories.  Ariosto  was  there  three  yean» 
and  is  said  to  have  reduced  it  to  order  ;  but,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  had  very  doubtful  work  of  it.  The  place  was  over- 
run with  banditti,  including  the  troops  conmiissioned  to  suppreis 
them.  It  required  a  severer  governor  than  he  was  inclined  to  be; 
and  Alfonso  did  not  attend  to  his  requisitions  for  supplies.  The 
candid  and  goodnaturtHl  poet  intimates  that  the  duke  might  have 
given  him  the  up)X)intinent  ratlier  for  the  governor's  sake  than  the 
people's  ;  and  the  cnhl,  the  loneliness  and  barrenness  of  the  place, 
and,  above  alK  1:is  abseiiee  from  tlie  object  of  his  affectionsi  op- 
pressed him.  1  le  diil  not  write  a  verse  for  twelve  months ;  he 
says  he  felt  like  a  bird  moulting.*  The  best  thing  got  out  of  it 
was  an  anecdote  for  posterity.  The  poet  was  riding  out  one  day 
with  a  few  attendants — some  say  walking  out  in  a  fit  of  absence 
of  mind — when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  out- 
laws,  who,  in  a  suspicious  mnnner,  barely  sulTered  him  to  pasi. 
A  reader  of  Mrs.  Radclitfe  might  suppose  them  a  band  of  eondot- 
tierif  under  the  command  of  some  proflijrate  desperado  ;  and  such 
perhaps  they  were.     The  governor  had  scarcely  gone  by,  when 

•  "  La  no\\lk  di'l  loco  fe  stata  tanta, 
C  ho  Citlo  come  augcl  chc  iiiuta  gabhia, 
Che  niolti  gioriii  rrsta  cho  non  canta." 

Pot  the  rwt  of  thr  above  paiticulan  ace  the  fifth  satire,  beginning  "  II  yigim- 
mo  giomo  di  Febhraio."  I  quote  the  exordium,  because  ihwc  compositiona  are 
diflferently  numbered  in  different  editions.  The  one  I  generally  use  is  that 
of  Molini— Poem  Varie  di  Lodovico  Ariotto,  con  Annolazioni.  Fimue,  iSkno. 
Ifti4. 
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Ik  leader  of  the  band,  discovering  who  he  was,  came  riding  back 
wkk  mach  earnestness,  and  making  his  obeisance  to  the  poet,  said, 
An  he  never  should  have  allowed  him  to  pass  in  that  manner  had 
kl  known  him  to  be  the  Signer  Ludovico  Ariosto,  author  of  the 
OHmdQ  Furiaso ;  that  his  own  name  was  Filippo  Pacchione  (a 
■bhratcd  personage  of  his  order)  ;  and  that  his  men  and  himself, 
Ufarffom  doing  the  signer  displeasure,  would  have  the  honour 
flfeooducting  him  back  to  his  castle.  "  And  so  they  did,"  says 
Inetti,  "  entertaining  him  all  along  the  way  with  the  various  ex. 
•rilenoee  they  had  discerned  in  his  poem,  and  bestowing  upon  it 
tte  nost  rapturous  praises.'"'' 

On  hie  return  from  Garfagnana,  Ariosto  is  understood  to  have 
Aide  eeveral  journeys  in  Italy,  cither  with  or  without  the  duke 
)m  maeter ;  aome  of  them  to  Mantua,  where  it  has  been  said  that 
ke  was  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Bat  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  he  only  received  a  laureate  diplo- 
BHi :  it  does  not  appear  that  Charles  made  him  any  other  gift. 
ffia  majesty,  and  the  whole  house  of  Este,  and  the  pope,  and  all 
Aa  other  Italian  princes,  left  that  to  be  done  by  the  imperial  gen- 
■aly  the  celebrated  Alfonso  Davallos,  Marquess  of  Vasto,to  whom 
he  waa  aent  on  some  mission  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  who 
nitled  on  him  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  golden  ducats ;  ''  the  only 
ivvaidy"  aaya  Panizzi,  *<  which  we  fmd  to  have  been  conferred 
QB  Arioato  expressly  as  a  poct.^f     Davallos  was  one  of  the  con- 


\  Library,  p.  S2.  I  quote  Barctti,  because  he  speaks  with  a  corraa- 
j  cnthuaiaam.  He  calls  the  incident  '*  a  ven'  rare  proof  of  the  irresisti- 
ife  pawns  of  poetry,  and  a  noble  comment  on  the  fables  of  Orpheus  and 
n,**  &c.  The  wonis  "noble  comment''  might  lead  us  to  fancy  that 
\  had  made  some  such  remark  to  him  while  relating  the  story  in  Bolt 
Nor  is  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  unlike  him:  *<  A  Tcry  rare  proof, 
lir,  of  the  irraustiblc  powere  of  pot^try,  and  a  noble  comment,"  &c.  Johnson, 
Mtwilbitmnding  his  daasicol  predilections,  wan  likely  to  take  much  interest  in 
Ifinitn  on  aoeount  of  his  universality  and  the  heartiness  of  his  passions.  Ho 
Md  a  MCict  regard  for  "  wildneas*'  of  all  sortM,  provided  it  came  within  any  pale 
if  the  Bympatlietic.  He  was  also  fon<l  of  romances  of  chiTalry.  On  one  occap 
km  he  selected  the  history  of  Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania  as  his  couxse  of  reading 
ioring  a  visit. 

t  The  deed  of  gift  scto  forth  the  interest  which  it  becomes  princes  and  com- 
Mifcrs  to  take  in  men  of  letteia,  particularly  porta,  as  heralds  of  their  fame, 
lad  esowqnently  the  special  fitneaa  of  the  illuatrioui  and  auperexcellent  poet 
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queron  of  Francis  the  First,  young  and  handsome,  and  hontdf  i 
writer  of  verses.  The  grateful  poet  acoordlngl  j  avaUed  himsnif 
of  his  benefactor's  accomplishments  to  make  him,  in  turn,  a  fm- 
ent  of  every  virtue  under  the  sun.  Csesar  was  doI  to  Ubimlf 
Nestor  so  wise,  Achilles  so  potent,  Nireus  so  beautiful,  nqr  em 
Ladas,  Alexander's  messenger,  so  swifl.*  Ariosto  was  nam  veiy* 
ing  towards  the  grave ;  and  he  probably  saw  in  the  huodred 
ducats  a  golden  sunset  of  his  cares. 

Meantime,  however,  the  poet  had  built  a  house,  which,  Miaa^ 
small,  was  raised  with  his  own  money ;  so  that  the  seoood  editioi 
of  the  Orlando  may  have  realized  some  profits  at  last.  He  is* 
corded  the  pleasant  fact  in  an  inscription  over  the  door,  which  \m 
become  celebrated : 

'Parm,  sod  apta  mihi;  aed  nuDi  obnoxia;  aed  non 
Sordida ;  parta  meo  aed  tamen  mtt  domns." 

Small,  yet  it  auits  mo;  ia  of  no  oflfence; 
Waa  built,  not  meanly,  at  my  own  expenae. 

What  a  pity  (to  compare  great  things  with  small)  that  he  Ind 
not  as  long  a  life  before  him  to  enjoy  it,  as  Gil  Bias  had  with  hit 
own  comfortable  quotation  over  his  retreat  at  Lirias  Ij* 

The  house  still  remains  ;  but  the  inscription  unfortunately  be- 
came efiaccd  ;  though  the  following  one  remains,  which  wu  ad- 
ded by  his  son  Virginio : 

"  Sic  domuA  hire  Areoatea 
PropitioB  bobcat  deo«,  olim  at  Pindarica." 

Dear  to  the  gods,  wbatever  come  to  pa«8, 
Be  Ariosto'a  house,  aa  Pindar's  was. 

This  was  an  anticipation — perhaps  the  origin— of  Milton's  loo- 

Lodonco  Arioato  for  receiving  from  Alfonso  Davallos,  Marqucaa  of  Vasto,  tb^ 
irrerocable  lom  of,  &c.  &c.  Panizzi  has  copied  the  substance  of  it  firam  Di^ 
niifaldi,  toL  i.  p.  67. 

*  OHando  PuriotOf  canto  xxxiii.  st.  2S. 

t  "Inveni  portum:  spcs  et  fortuna,  valcte; 
Sat  me  lusistis ;  ludite  nunc  alios." 

My  port  is  ibund:  adieu,  yo  freaka  of  cbanoa; 
Tba  dance  ya  led  ma,  now  let  otban  danca. 
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bout  his  own  house,  addressed  to  "  Captains  and  Collonels,'' 
tg  the  civil  war.* 

Kfallos  made  the  poet  his  generous  present  in  the  October  of 
w  1581  ;  and  in  the  same  month  of  the'^year  following  the 
wd^  was  published  as  it  now  stands,  with  various  insertions 
f/boutj  chiefly  stories,  and  six  additional  cantos.  Cardinal 
jto  had  been  dead  some  time ;  and  the  device  of  the  beehive 
eichanged  for  one  of  two  vipers,  with  a  hand  and  pair  of 
m  eutting  out  their  tongues,  and  the  motto,  "  Thou  hast  pre- 
dfll-will  to  good"  {DilexisU  malUiam  super  benigniUUem). 
allusion  is  understood  to  have  been  to  certain  critics  whose 
IS  have  all  perished,  unless  Sperone  (of  whom  we  shall  hear 
by  and  by)  was  one  of  them.  The  appearance  of  this  edi. 
iras  eagerly  looked  for  ;  but  the  trouble  of  correcting  the 
^  and  the  destruction  of  a  theatre  by  fire  which  had  been 
under  the  poet's  direction,  did  his  health  no  good  in  its  rapid, 
dining  condition ;  and  afler  suffering  greatly  from  an  ob- 
tioQ,  he  died,  much  attenuated,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June, 
.  His  decease,  his  fond  biographers  have  told  us,  took  place 
at  three  in  the  afternoon ;"  and  he  was  "  aged  fifty-eight 
I,  eight  months,  and  twenty-eight  days."  His  body,  accord- 
>  his  direction,  was  taken  to  the  church  of  the  Benedictines 
g  the  night  by  four  men,  with  only  two  tapers,  and  in  the 
private  and  simple  manner.  The  monks  followed  it  to  the 
I  out  of  respect,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom, 
lived,  and  so  died,  and  so  desired  humbly  to  be  buried,  one 
I  delights  of  the  world. 

I  son  Virginio  had  erected  a  chapel  in  the  garden  of  the 
I  built  by  his  father,  and  he  wished  to  have  his  body  removed 
ir ;  but  the  monks  would  not  allow  it.  The  tomb,  at  first  a 
humble  one,  was  subsequently  altered  and  enriched  several 
' ;  but  remains,  I  believe,  as  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iry  before  last  by  his  grand-nephew,  Ludovico  Ariosto,  with 
lit  of  the   poet,  and   two  statues  representing  Poetry  and 

y- 

*  "The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bade  spare 
The  house  of  Pind&rua,  when  temple  and  toWer 
Went  to  the  ground;'  &c. 
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Ariosto  was  tall  and  stout,  with  a  dark  complexion,  bright  Uack 
eyes,  black  and  curling  hair,  aquiline  noiie,  and  shonlden  braid 
but  a  little  stooping.  His  aspect  was  thoughtful,  and  his  gestuni 
deliberate.  Titian,  besides  painting  his  portrait,  deagned  tfaiC 
which  appeared  in  the  woodcut  of  the  author's  own  third  edition  rf 
his  poem,  which  has  been  copied  into  Mr.  Panizzi's.  It  hat  all 
the  look  of  truth  of  that  great  artist's  vital  hand  ;  but,  tbougk 
there  is  an  expression  of  the  genial  character  of  the  mouth,  not- 
withstanding the  exuberance  of  board,  it  does  not  suggest  thi 
sweetness  observable  in  one  of  the  medals  of  Ariosto,  a  wax  ion- 
preasion  of  which  is  now  before  me  ;  nor  has  the  noee  so  mock 
delicacy  and  grace.* 

The  poet's  temperament  inclined  him  to  melancholy,  but  his  in- 
tercourse was  always  cheerful.  One  biographer  says  he  was 
strong  and  healthy — ^another,  that  he  was  neither.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  was  naturally  strong,  but  weakened  by  a  life  full  of 
emotion.  He  talks  of  growing  old  at  forty-four,  and  of  having 
been  bald  for  some  tiincf  Ho  had  a  cough  for  many  years  be- 
fore he  died.  His  son  says  he  cured  it  by  drinking  good  old  wine. 
Ariosto  says  that  **  \in  fuinoso*'  did  not  a^roc  with  him  ;  but  tbit 
might  only  mean  wine  of  a  heady  sort.  The  chances,  under  such 
circumstances,  were  probably  against  wine  of  any  kind ;  and 
Panizzi  thinks  the  cou^h  was  never  subdued.  His  physicians 
forbade  him  all  sorts  of  stimulants  with  liis  fotxl.J 

•  Thii  medal  is  iiucrilwd  '*  Lndoviciu  Ariiwt.  Poet."  and  has  the  bee-hire  od 
the  reverse,  with  the  motto  "  Pro  l>ono  inaliim.'*  Ariorto  was  so  food  of  thif 
device,  that  in  his  fra^ent  callrd  tlic  Fire  Cantos  (c.  v.  at  96),  the  Pabdin 
Rinaldo  wears  it  embroidcnnl  on  Mm  niantlo. 

t      "  lo  son  de'  dicci  il  priiiio.  c  vccchio  fatto 
Di  quoranta  quattro  anni,  c  il  ca{K>  calvo 
Da  uu  tempo  in  qua  mHto  il  cuHiotto  appiatto." 

Salira  it 
t  "  II  vin  funioM),  a  mo  vie  piti  int(*rdrtto 
Che  '1  toHCo.  co»tl  a  inviti  ni  traranna^ 
£  sacrilcgio  6  non  bor  molto.  c  schietto. 
(He  is  speaking  of  the  winrs  of  Hunj^nn-,  and  of  the  hard  drinking  expe^ 
of  strangers  in  that  country.) 

Tutti  li  cibi  son  con  pepe  e  canna, 
Di  amomo  e  d'  altri  aromati,  che  tuUi 
Come  nocivi  il  medico  mi  danna." 

SatlravL. 
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u  temper  and  habits  were  those  of  a  mao  wholly  given  up  to 
and  poetry.  In  his  youth  he  was  volatile,  and  at  no  time 
out  what  is  called  some  ^  affair  of  the  heart."  Every  wo- 
i  attracted  him  who  had  modesty  and  agreeablencss ;  and  as, 
le  same  time,  he  was  very  jealous,  one  might  imagine  that 
rife,  who  had  a  right  to  be  equally  so,  would  have  led  no  easy 
But  it  is  evident  he  could  practise  very  generous  self- 
bl ;  and  probably  the  married  portion  of  his  existence,  sup- 
ng  Aleasandra's  sweet  countenance  not  to  have  belied  her, 
t  happy  on  both  sides.  He  was  beloved  by  his  family,  which 
ever  Uie  case  with  the  unamiable.  Among  his  friends  were 
t  of  the  great  names  of  the  age,  including  a  world  of  ladies, 
the  whole  graceful  court  of  Guidobaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke 
Fiiano,  for  which  CatigUone  wrote  his  book  of  the  Gentleman 
Cmiegiano).  Raphael  addressed  him  a  sonnet,  and  Titian 
itad  his  L'keness.  He  knew  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  Veronica 
Qvnbera,  and  Giulia  G^nzaga  (whom  the  Turks  would  have 
away  with),  and  Ippolita  Sforza,  the  beautiful  blue-stocking, 
)  set  Bandello  on  writing  his  novels,  and  Bembo,  and  Flami* 
and  Bemi,  and  Molza,  and  Sannazzaro,  and  the  Medici  &m. 
•od  Vida,  and  Macchiavelli ;  and  nobody  doubts  that  he 
ht  have  shone  at  the  court  of  Leo  the  brightest  of  the  bright, 
be  thought  it  ''  better  to  enjoy  a  little  in  peace,  than  seek 
r  much  with  trouble."*  He  cared  for  none  of  the  pleasures 
be  great,  except  building,  and  that  he  was  content  to  satisfy  in 
rley's  fashion,  with  *'  a  small  house  in  a  large  garden."  He 
I  plain  in  his  diet,  disliked  ceremony,  and  was  frequently  ab- 
)ed  in  thought.  His  indignation  was  roused  by  mean  and 
tal  vices  ;  but  he  took  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  human  na« 
)  in  general ;  and,  if  he  was  somewhat  free  in  his  life,  must 
pardoned  for  the  custom  of  the  times,  for  his  charity  to  others, 
for  the  genial  disposition  which  made  him  an  enchanting  poet. 
)Te  all,  he  was  an  affectionate  son  ;  lived  like  a  friend  with 
children  ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  tendency  to  pleasure,  supplied 
place  of  an  anxious  and  careful  father  to  his  brothers  and  sis. 
,  who  idolized  him. 

*  PigDA,  I  Romanxi^  p.  119. 
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**  OrnalMii  pietM  et  gimU  modcrtni  ▼alem,*' 
wrote  his  brother  Gabriel, 

**  Sancte  fides,  dictiqiie  memor,  muniUque  recto 
Juititia,  ct  nullo  patientU  vicU  Ubore, 
£t  constans  Tirtiu  animi,  ct  dementia  mitis, 
AmbitJone  procul  pulsa  fiurtllaqiic  toinore ; 
Credere  uti  poaaes  natum  ieticibua  horia, 
Felid  fulgente  astro  Jovis  atque  Dionea."* 

Derolod  tendcmeaa  adom'd  the  bard, 

And  grateful  modcuty  and  grare  regard 

To  his  leart  word,  and  justice  ann'd  with  right, 

And  patience  counting  every  labour  light, 

And  constancy  of  soul,  and  meckncas  too, 

That  neither  pride  nor  worldly  wishes  knew. 

You  Doight  have  thought  hizn  bom  when  there  coocar 

The  sweet  star  and  the  strong,  Venus  and  Jupiter. 

His  son  Virginio,  and  others,  have  left  a  variety  of  aneodotat 
corroborating  points  in  his  character.  I  shall  give  them  all,  for 
they  put  us  into  his  company. 

It  is  recorded,  as  an  instance  of  his  reputation  for  hooestyi 
that  an  old  kinsman,  a  clergyman,  who  was  afraid. of  being  poi- 
soned for  his  possessions,  would  trust  himself  in  no  other  hands; 
but  the  clergyman  was  his  own  grand-uncle  and  namesake,  prob- 
ably godfather ;  so  that  the  compliment  is  not  so  very  great. 

In  his  youth  he  underwent  a  long  rebuke  one  day  from  his  fii- 
ther  without  saying  a  word,  though  a  satisfactory  answer  was  in 
his  power  ;  on  which  his  brotlier  Gabriel  expressing  his  surprise, 
ho  said  that  he  was  thinking  all  the  time  of  a  scene  in  a  comedy 
he  was  writing,  for  which  the  paternal  lecture  aflbrded  an  excel- 
lent study. 

He  loved  gardening  better  than  he  understood  it ;  was  always 
shifting  his  plants,  and  destroying  the  seeds,  out  of  impatience  to 
see  them  germinate.  lie  was  rejoicing  once  on  the  coming  up 
of  some  "  capers,' '  which  he  had  been  visiting  every  day  to  see 
how  they  got  on,  when  it  turned  out  that  his  capers  were  elder- 
trees  ! 

*  Epieedium  on  his  brother's  death.  It  is  reprinted  (perhaps  for  the  M 
time  since  1582)  in  Mr.  Panizzi's  Appendix  to  the  Life,  in  his  first  toIod^ 
^clxi 
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H»  was  perpetually  altering  his  verses.  His  manuscripts  are 
flu  cf  oorrectioos.  He  wrote  the  exordium  of  the  Orlando  over 
:^i  o?er  again ;  and  at  last  could  only  be  satisfied  with  it  in  pro- 
(■lioo  as  it  was  not  his  own  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  it 
mmt  nearer  to  the  beautiful  passage  in  Dante  from  which  his 
«» and  his  feelings  had  caught  it.* 

Bi^  however,  discovered  that  correction  was  not  always  im- 
frnmnBaU  He  used  to  say,  it  was  with  verses  as  with  trees.  A 
fmi  naturally  well  growing  might  be  made  perfect  by  a  little 
treatment;  but  over-cultivation  destroyed  its  native 
In  like  manner,  you  might  perfect  a  happily-inspired 
VHSB  by  taking  away  any  little  fault  of  expression ;  but  too  great 
•  polish  deprived  it  of  the  charm  of  the  first  conception.  It  was 
ib  over-training  a  naturally  graceful  child.  If  it  be  wondered 
hm  be  who  corrected  so  much  should  succeed  so  well,  even  to 
a  qipearance  of  happy  negligence,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
Ai  Boat  impulsive  writers  often  put  down  their  thoughts  too 
iMfly,  then  correct,  and  re-correct  them  in  the  same  impatient 
IMMT  ;  and  so  have  to  bring  them  round,  by  as  many  steps,  to 
ta  feeUiig  which  they  really  had  at  first,  though  they  were  too 
iHty  to  do  it  justice. 

Arioeto  would  have  altered  his  house  as  often  as  his  verses,  but 
ii  not  find  it  so  convenient.     Somebody  wondering  that  he  con- 
himself  with  so  small  an  abode,  when  he  built  such  mag- 
maosions  in  his  poetry,  he  said  it  was  easier  to  put  words 
'  than  blocks  of  stone.f 


•  *'Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  1*  anne,  gli  aznori, 
Le  cofftcne,  le  audaci  impreae,  io  canto/' 

faiBMlo^  oommeiiceiiient; 

Ladiea,  and  caTaiiera,  and  loTes,  and  arma, 
And  coorteiiea,  and  daring  deeds,  I  aing. 

llDHii^s  Pm^ahry  (canto  ziv.),  a  noble  Romagneae,  laiwmting  the 
9tf  «f  Ui  eonntiy,  caUa  to  mind  with  graceful  and  touching  TCgnt, 

*  Le  donne,  i  caTalier,  gli  affanni  e  gli  agi, 
Che  inapiraTano  amore  e  corteaia." 

The  hidiea  and  the  knighta,  the  carea  and  leiaiuea, 
Breathing  aioond  them  love  and  courteay. 
tTksMigmalkmiichpithier,  but  I  cannot  find  eqinndentafer  the 
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He  liked  Virgil;  coininended  the  style  of  Tibullus;  did  nol 
care  for  Propertius ;  but  expressed  high  approbation  of  CatuUui 
and  Horace.  I  suspect  his  favourite  to  have  been  Ovid.  HiisA 
Bays  he  did  not  study  much,  nor  look  after  books ;  but  this  narf 
have  been  in  his  decline,  or  when  Virginio  first  took  to  obsenrini 
him.  A  different  conclusion  as  to  study  is  to  be  drawn  from  thi 
corrected  state  of  his  manuscripts,  and  the  variety  of  his  koovU 
edge ;  and  with  regard  to  books,  he  not  only  nientions  the  Ubn* 
ry  of  the  Vatican  as  one  of  his  greatest  temptations  to  vial 
Rome,  but  describes  himself,  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  book-wonn, 
as  enjoying  them  in  his  chimney-corner.* 

To  intimate  his  secrecy  in  love-mattere,  he  had  an  inkstud 
with  a  Cupid  oif  it,  holding  a  finger  on  his  lips.  1  believe  it  ii 
still  in  existence. f  He  did  not  disclose  his  mistresses'  naroei,  as 
Dante  did,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  them  with  contempt ;  doT) 
on  the  other  hand,  does  he  appear  to  have  been  so  indiscrinunate' 
ly  gallant  as  to  be  fond  of  goitres.j:  The  only  mistress  of  whom 
he  complained  he  concealed  in  a  Latin  appellation ;  and  of  bar^ 
he  did  not  complain  with  scorn.  He  had  loved,  besides  jLlesttD- 
dra  Benucci,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Ginevra  ;  the  mother  of  one 
of  his  children  is  recorded  as  a  certain  Orsolina ;  and  that  of  tba 

• 
tion.    He  said,  "  Pon-i  lo  pirtro  c  poni  \c  parole  non  h  il  mederimo.'*— /V**" 
p.  119.    Aocording  to  hi*  son,  however,  his  remark  was,  that  "  palms  eooH  1» 
made  in  poems  without  money."    He  probalily  expressed  the  same  thing  in  dtf* 
frrent  ways  to  different  ytcoyAv. 

♦  Vide  Sat.  iii.  "  Mi  sia  un  tempo,"  &c. ;  and  the  passage  in  Sal.  m  begin- 
ning "  Di  libri  antiqui/' 

t  The  inkstand  which  Shelley  saw  at  Ferrarm  {Enay  and  Letten,  p.  l^) 
could  not  have  been  this ;  probably  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  wrong  one.  DodM» 
also,  after  what  we  know  of  the  tricks  practised  upon  visitora  of  Stratibrd-npos- 
Avon,  may  unfortunately  l»c  entertained  of  the  "  plain  old  wooden  piece  of  tos- 
niture,"  the  arm-chair.  Shelley  describes  the  handwriting  of  Ariosto  as  "» 
■mall,  finn,  and  pointed  character,  expressing,  m  he  should  say,  a  strong  so^ 
keen,  but  circumscribed  energy  of  mind."  Every  one  of  Shelley's  words  i» 
always  worth  consideration ;  but  handwritings  are  surely  equivocal  testimooif 
of  character;  they  de|)end  so  much  on  education,  on  times  and  seasons  tsd 
moods,  conscious  and  unconscious  wills,  &c.  What  would  be  said  by  an  auto- 
graphist  to  the  strange  old,  ungraceful,  slovenly  handwriting  of  Shakspeare  1 

t  See  vol  L  of  the  present  work,  pp.  16, 118,  and  196. 
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Amt  was  named  Ifaria,  and  i 
nnai  in  his  father's  lamilT.^ 
'fie  ate  fiut,  and  of  whatervr  vas 
■IlkthB  bread  on  the  table  befcrethei 
Iririihisdiiuier  with  another  bit  of  bread.  -  Ijiyiiii  ■■  te  laye,'* 
■fi  hn  good  son ;  Tidelieet.  he  was  fand  c^nrwipa  Lihbfennh 
dttm^  he  mentiona  as  a  &Toiiriie  dtih.  triTnips  i 
9fU  and  boiled  anul  (s^ia).  which 
Made  Mr.  Panizn.t  He  cared  so  lisie  k^  fgoad  eating  that  he 
■id  cf  himself  he  shoold  hare  done  very  wed  in  the  dnrs  ^ 
lived  on  aooms.  A  stranger  rrtmm^  m  cat  6aj  \ 
r,  he  ate  up  what  was  provided  ix  both : 
vaidiy  when  told  of  it,  tint  the  gentleman  diocid  hsve  l 
•fhimaelf.  This  does  not  look  rerj  polite :  bci:  of  conne  il  was 
■id  in  jest.  His  son  attribmed  this  cajtksmesi  at  taiie  to  ah- 
■vpCian  in  his  studies. 

He  carried  this  absence  of  mind  so  Hr.  aad  was  at  the  ssoe 
tine  to  good  a  pedestrian,  that  Vii?ink>  t^rlls  tu  he  once  walked 
lU  the  way  from  Carpi  to  Ferrara  in  his  ^Lipc^rs.  ^wing  lo  his 
bving  stiolled  out  of  doors  in  tiia:  directxn. 
»  The  same  biographers  who  describe  him  as  a  brare  soidiery 
idd,  that  be  was  a  timid  horseman  and  K^fs&n  :  4DC  isdciBd  he 
ippears  to  have  eschewed  every  kind  of  cnaeceaBary  danger.  It 
vas  a  maxim  of  his  to  be  the  last  in  going  c^jt  of  a  x^mcl  I  kur/w 
lot  what  Orlando  would  have  said  to  this ;  but  tbere  is  no  dr^ut 
liat  the  good  son  and  brother  avoided  do  pain  in  pursoh  of  bis 
bty.  He  more  than  once  risked  his  life  in  tiae  service  of  g<>vem. 
sent  from  the  perils  oi  travelling  axxr^og  war^maken  and  ban- 
litti.  Imagination  finds  sooKthing  wortby  of  itself  on  great  oe- 
canons,  but  is  apt  to  discover  tlie  absurdity  of  staking  existence 
QQ  small  ones.  Ariosto  did  not  care  Xo  travel  out  rA  Italy.  He 
prefierred,  he  says,  going  round  the  earth  in  a  map ;  visiting  coon. 

•  BttoiEildi,  1807;  p  106. 

t      "In  cum.  nm  im  m  mr^fio  udm,  npft 

Ch'  io  coool,  e  eattt  s'  an  iteoco  m'  iahieo,     ' 
E  moodo,  e  spvgo  poi  di  Mcto  e  Mpft, 

Che  all'  aJtnn  moiaa  tordo.  mnio,  o  pono 
Schnggio.'' 
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tries  without  hsring  to  pay  innkeepersy  and  ploughing 
seas  without  thunder  and  lightning.'* 

His  outward  religion,  like  the  one  ho  ascribed  to  lus  fiienl 
Cardinal  Bembo,  was  "  that  of  other  people."  He  did  notthiak 
it  of  use  to  disturb  their  belief:  yet  excused  rather  than  bUoMl 
Luther,  attributing  his  heresy  to  the  necessary  coosequenoei  of 
mooting  points  too  subtle  for  human  apprehension.f  He  fiMmd  it 
impossible,  however,  to  restrain  his  contempt  of  bigotry;  ud 
like  most  great  writers  in  Catholic  countries,  was  a  derider  of  thi 
pretensions  of  devotees,  and  the  discords  and  hypocrisies  of  thi 
convent.  He  evidently  laughed  at  Dante's  figments  about  thi 
other  world  ;  not  at  the  poetry  of  them,  for  that  he  admired,  ui 
sometimes  imitated,  but  at  the  superstition  and  presumptioa.  Hi 
turned  the  Florentine's  moon  into  a  depository  of  nonsense ;  ui 
found  no  hell  so  bad  as  the  hearts  of  tyrants.  The  only  odiir 
people  he  put  into  the  infernal  regions  arc  ladies  who  were  cniil 
to  their  lovers  !  lie  had  a  noblo  confidence  in  the  intentioiis  of 
his  Creator  ;  and  died  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  his  friendi 
again  in  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

Of  Ariosto^s  four  brothers,  one  became  a  courtier  at  NaplHi 
another  a  clerg>'man,  another  an  envoy  to  the  Bmperor  Chailei 
the  Fifth  ;  and  the  fourth,  who  was  a  cripple  and  a  scholar,  lifod 
with  Lodovico,  and  celebrated  his  memor}'.     His  two  sons,  whoM 

•       "Chi  \'uoIe  andaro,"  &c.        Satira  ir. 
t      "  Sc  Niroletto  o  Fra  Martin  fan  wgno 

D'  infi«dpl^  o  d'  eretico,  nc  arcuso 

11  laper  troppo,  e  men  con  lor  mi  sdcgno: 

Pprch6  salcndo  lo  intellctto  in  rase 
Per  voder  Dio,  non  de'  parerri  strano 
So  talor  cade  giti  cioco  c  confuso." 

Satira  vL 

Thki  Mtire  wai  addrpAsed  to  Bembo.  The  cardinal  u  aaid  to  hare  asked  avisitar 
from  Qermany  whether  Brother  Martin  really  believed  what  he  preached ;  and 
to  have  czprened  the  greateat  astonishment  when  told  that  he  did.  Canlinali 
were  then  what  au<;urs  were  in  the  time  of  Cicero— wondering  that  they  did 
not  burst  out  a-Iaughing  in  one  another's  (Wes.  This  was  bad ;  but  inquisilon 
are  a  million  times  worse.  By  the  Nicoletto  here  mentioned  by  Ariosto  in  com- 
pany with  Luther,  we  are  to  understand  (according  to  the  conjecture  of  Molini) 
a  Paduan  professor  of  the  name  of  Niccol6  Vemia,  who  was  ftocused  of  hold- 
ing the  Pantheistic  opinions  of  Averroes. 


HIS  UFE  AND  GENIUS. 


HDM  were  Virginio  and  Gianbattista,  and  who  were  illegitimate 
\m  leader  is  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  more  indulgent  customs 
'  Italy  in  matters  of  this  nature,  especially  in  the  poet's  time), 
muMbf  the  first  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
km  an  officer  in  the  army.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
km  children. 

Arioito's  renown  is  wholly  founded  on  the  Orlando  FuHmo^ 
vm^  he  wrote  satires,  comedies,  and  a  good  deal  of  miscellane- 
m  poetry,  all  occasionally  exhibiting  a  master-hand.  The  com- 
Im^  however,  were  unfortunately  modelled  on  those  of  the  an- 
Ma ;  and  the  constant  termination  of  the  verse  with  trisyU 
hies  contributes  to  render  them  tedious.  What  comedies  might 
r  not  have  written,  had  he  given  himself  up  to  existing  times 
d  manners  I* 

The  satires  are  rather  good-natured  epistles  to  his  fhends, 
[ittan  with  a  charming  ease  and  straightforwardness,  and  con- 
iaiilg  much  exquisite  sense  and  interesting  autobiography. 
On  his  lyrical  poetry  he  set  little  value ;  and  his  Latin  Verse 
BOt  of  the  best  order.  Critics  have  expressed  their  surprise  at 
inferiority  to  that  of  contemporaries  inferior  to  him  in  genius ; 
t  the  reason  lay  in  the  very  circumstance.  I  mean,  that  his 
i||e  and  liberal  inspiration  could  only  find  its  proper  vent  in  his 
m  language  ;  he  could  not  be  content  with  potting  up  little  del- 
icies  in  old-fashioned  vessels. 

The  Orlando  Furioso  is,  literally,  a  continuation  of  the  Orlaiu 
^bmamorato  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  story  is  not  thoroughly  intelli- 
iUe  without  it.  This  was  probably  the  reason  of  a  circumstance 
lat  would  be  otherwise  unaccountable,  and  that  was  ridiculously 

*  Tkke  a  fpedmen  of  this  leap-frog  Teraficatioii  from  the  proiogne  to  the 


"  Qaeeta  commedia,  ch*  oggi  racUdioH 
8ukf  wt  Dol  MipeCe,  h  la  CoMoria, 
Ch'  UD  altra  Tdta,  gili  Tent'  anni  pdtMintf, 
Yeder  a  fece  topra  quoti  pidpUi 
Ed  allora  aaaai  piacque  a  tutto  11  p^poh, 
Ma  non  ne  ripoatd  gik  degno  primio, 
Che  data  in  preda  a  gl'  importani  ed  doidl 
Stampator  fb,"  Ac 

katbmagh  five  oonediea  in  Uto  acta ! 
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charged  against  him  as  a  proof  of  despairing  envy  by  the  despair- 
ing envy  of  Sperone ;  namely,  hi<i  never  having  once  mentioDedtk 
name  of  his  predecessor.  If  Ariosto  had  despaired  of  eqnalling 
Boiardo,  he  must  have  been  hopeless  of  reaching  posterity,  in  wluch 
case  his  silence  must  have  been  useless  ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  ii 
clear  that  he  looked  on  himself  as  the  continuator  of  aiKyther's  nar- 
ration. But  Boiardo  was  so  popular  when  he  wrote,  that  the  very 
silence  shews  he  must  have  thought  the  mention  of  his  namesoper- 
fluous.  Still  it  is  curious  that  he  never  should  have  alluded  to  it  in 
the  course  of  the  poem.  It  could  not  have  been  from  any  dislike  to 
the  name  itself,  or  the  family ;  for  in  his  Latin  poems  be  has  eu- 
logised the  hospitality  of  the  house  of  Boiardo.* 

The  Furioto  continued  not  only  what  Boiardo  did,  but  what  he 
intended  to  do  ;  for  as  its  subject  is  Orlando's  love,  and  knight- 
errantry  in  general,  so  its  object  was  to  extol  the  house  of  Eflte, 
and  deduce  it  from  its  fabulous  ancestor  Ruggiero.  Orlando  is 
the  open,  Ruggiero  the  covert  hero ;  and  almost  all  the  incidents 
of  this  supposed  irregular  ]X)cm,  which,  as  Panizzi  has  shewn,  is 
one  of  the  most  regular  in  the  world,  go  to  crown  with  triumph 
and  wedlock  the  originator  of  that  unworthy  race.  This  is  done 
on  the  old  groundwork  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  of  the 
treacheries  of  the  house  of  Gan  of  Maganza,  and  of  the  wars  of 
the  Saracens  against  Christendom.  Bradamante,  the  AmazoniaD 
intended  of  Ruggiero,  is  of  the  same  race  as  Orlando,  and  a  great 
overthrower  of  infidels.  Ruggiero  begins  with  being  an  infidel 
himself,  and  is  kept  from  the  wars,  like  a  second  Achilles,  by 
the  devices  of  an  anxious  guardian,  but  ultimately  fights,  is  ooQ- 
verted,  and  marries ;  and  Orlando  all  the  while  slays  his  thou- 
sands, as  of  old,  loves,  goes  mad  for  jealousy,  is  the  foolisbest 
and  wisest  of  mankind  (somewhat  like  tlie  poet  hiniself);  and 
crowns  the  glory  of  Ruggiero,  not  only  by  being  present  at  his 
marriage,  but  putting  on  his  spurs  with  his  own  hand  when  he 
goes  forth  to  conclude  the  war  by  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Algiers. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  not  in 
its  knight-errantry,  or  its  main  plot,  or  the  cunning  interweave- 
ment  of  its  minor  ones,  but  in  its  endless  variety,  truth,  force, 
•  In  the  verses  entitled  Baechi  Statua. 


ifld  animal  spirits ;  in  its  fidelity  to  actual  nature  while  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  the  probable,  and  its  no  less  enchanting  ver- 
iuiilitude  during  its  wildest  sallies  of  imagination.  At  one  mo- 
Bent  we  are  in  the  midst  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves ;  at  the 
neit  with  fairies  and  goblins ;  at  the  next  in  a  tremendous  battle  or 
tempest ;  then  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  solitudes ;  then  hearing  a 
tngedy,  then  a  comedy  ;  then  mystified  in  some  enchanted  pal- 
toe;  then  riding,  dancing,  dining,  looking  at  pictures;  then 
■gain  descending  to  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  soaring  to  the 
moon,  or  seeing  lovers  in  a  glade,  or  witnessing  the  extravagances 
of  the  great  jealous  hero  Orlando ;  and  the  music  of  an  enchant- 
bg  style  perpetually  attends  us,  and  the  sweet  face  of  Angelica 
glanoes  here  and  there  like  a  bud  :  and  there  are  gallantries  of 
•II  kinds,  and  stories  endless,  and  honest  tears,  and  joyous  bursts 
of  laughter,  and  beard ings  for  all  base  opinions,  and  no  bigotry, 
•nd  reverence  for  whatsoever  is  venerable,  and  candour  exqui- 
■te,  and  the  happy  intcr^voven  names  of  "  Angelica  and  Medoro," 
young  for  ever. 

But  80  great  a  work  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  rhap- 
sody of  panegyric.  Ariosto  is  inferior,  in  some  remarkable 
feqiectSy  to  his  predecessors  Pulci  and  Boiardo.  His  characters, 
fer  the  most  part,  do  not  interest  us  as  much  as  theirs  by  their 
variety  and  good  fellowship  ;  he  invented  none  as  Boiardo  did, 
with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  Orlando's,  as  modified  by  jealousy ; 
and  he  has  no  passage,  I  think,  equal  in  pathos  to  that  of  the 
atniggle  at  Roncesvalles ;  for  though  Orlando's  jealousy  is  pa- 
thetic, as  well  as  appalling,  the  effects  of  it  are  confined  to  one 
penon,  and  disputed  by  his  excessive  strength.  Ariosto  has 
taken  all  tenderness  out  of  Angelica,  except  that  of  a  kind  of 
boarding-school  first  love  (which,  however,  as  hcreafler  intimated, 
may  have  simplified  and  improved  her  general  effect),  and  he  has 
omitted  all  that  was  amusing  in  the  character  of  Astolfo.  Knight- 
errantry  has  fallen  off  a  little  in  his  hands  from  its  first  youthful 
and  trusting  freshness ;  more  sophisticate  times  are  opening  upon 
ns;  and  satire  more  frequently  and  bitterly  interferes.  The 
licentious  passages  (though  never  gross  in  words,  like  those  of  his 
contemporaries,)  are  not  redeemed  by  sentiment  as  in  Boiardo ; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  that  Ariosto  hardly  improved  so  much  as  he 
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might  have  done  upon  his  predecessor's  imitations  of  the  < 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  better  hifl 
left  them  alone,  and  depended  entirely  on  himself.     Shelley  mJI^ 
he  has  too  much  fighting  and  '*  revenge,"* — which  is  tnie ;  M 
the  revenge  was  only  among  his  knights.     He  was  himself  (lib 
my  admirable  friend)  one  of  the  most  forgiving  of  men  ;  and  tlw 
fighting  was  the  taste  of  the  age,  in  which  chivalry  was  itiU 
flourishing  in  the  shape  of  such  men  as  Bayard,  and  ferocity  in 
men  like  Gaston  do  Poix.     Ariosto  certainly  did  not  antidpatflb 
any  more  than  Shakspcare  did,  that  spirit  of  human  amelwralka 
which  has  ennobled  the  present  age.     He  thought  only  of  refleeU 
ing  nature  as  he  found  it.     He  is  sometimes  even  as  uninterestiog 
as  he  found  other  people  ;  but  the  tiresome  passages,  thank  God, 
all  belong  to  the  house  of  Este !     His  panegyrics  of  Ippolito 
and  his  ancestors  recoiled  on  the  poet  with  a  retributive  dulnesi. 
But  in  all  the  rest  there  is  a  wonderful  invigoration  and  eo- 
largenrient.     The  genius  of  romance  has  increased  to  an  extnur- 
dinary  degree  in  power,  if  not  in  simplicity.     Its  shoulden  hava 
grown  broader,  its  voice  louder  and  more  sustained ;  and  if  it  hai 
lost  a  little  on  the  sentimental  side,  it  has  gained  prodigiously,  not 
only  in  animal  vigour,  but,  above  all,  in  knowledge  of  human  Di* 
ture,  and  a  brave  and  joyous  candour  in  shewing  it.     The  poet 
takes  a  universal,  an  acute,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  cheerful 
view,  like  the  sun  itself,  of  all  which  the  sun  looks  on ;  and 
readers  are  charmed  to  see  a  knowledge  at  once  so  keen  and  to 
happy.     Herein  lies  the  secret  of  Ariosto's  greatness ;  which  ii 
great,  not  because  it  has  the  intensity  of  Dante,  or  the  incesssot 
thought  and  passion  of  Shakspcare,  or  the  dignified  imagination 
of  Milton,  to  all  of  whom  he  is  far  inferior  in  sustained  excellence, 
but  because  he  is  like  very  Nature  herself.     Whether  great, 
small,  serious,  pleasurable,  or  even  indifferent,  he  still  has  the 
life,  ease,  and  beauty  of  the  operations  of  the  daily  planet.    Even 
where  he  seems  dull  and  commonplace,  his  brightness  and  orig- 
inality at  other  times  make  it  look  like  a  good-natured  conde- 
scension to  our  own  common  habits  of  thought  and  discourse ;  as 
though  he  did  it  but  on  purpose  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  thtt 

*  Emsjb  and  Letten,  ui  tup.  vol.  iL  p.  13S. 
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I  luiog  him  whhin  the  cmtegoiy  of  ounelTei.     His  chann- 
iMinit**  intimates  that,  instead  of  taking  thought,  he  rhnoses 
Ibb  pleasure  with  us,  and  compare  old  notes ;  and  we  aie  de- 
ad that  he  does  us  so  much  honour,  and  makes^  as  it  were, 
■los  of  us  all.     He  is  Shakspearian  in  going  all  lengths 
1  Nature  as  he  fiiund  her,  not  blinking  the  dct  of  eril,  yet 
iog  a  '^  soul  of  goodness''  in  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  never 
|ft<iffiiSMng  the  worth  of  noUe  and  generous  qualities.     His 
wg  and  handsnme  Medoro  is  a  pitOeas  slajer  of  his  enemies; 
ihey  were  his  master's  enemies,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
•fen  to  presenre  his  dead  body.     His  Orlando,  for  all  hb 
Ian  and  greatneas,  runs  mad  i:}T  lore  of  a  coquette,  who 
nphs  orer  warriors  and  kings,  only  to  fall  in  lore  henelf 
k  an  obocuxe  lad.     His  kings  laugh  with  all  their  hearti^ 
commnn  people;  his  mourners  weep  like  such  nnaffected 
Iran  of  sorrow,  that  they  must  needs  "  swallow  some  of  their 
k'**     His  heroes,  on  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  excites 
1,  le^  out  of  bed  and  write  letters  before  they  dress,  from 
ml  impatience,  thinking  nothing  of  their  "  dignity."     When 
4fo  blows  the  magic  horn  which  drives  every  body  out  of  the 
le  of  Atlantes,  ^  not  a  mouse"  stays  behind ; — not,  as  Hoole 
such  critics  think,  because  the  poet  is  here  writing  ludicrous- 
Nit  because  he  uses  the  same  image  seriously,  to  give  an  idea 
iesoUtion,  as  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet  does  to  ^Ye  that  i^  si- 
e,  when  ''not  a  mouse  is  stirring."     Instead  of  being  mere 
ic  writing,  such  incidents  are  in  the  highest  epic  taste  of 
p^^iitig  of  extremes,— of  the  impartial  eye  with  which  Xa- 
I  TCgards  high  and  low.     So,  give  Ariosto  his  hippogrifi^  and 
ir  marrels  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  stock  of  romance, 
Nature  takes  as  much  care  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their  ac- 
i^  as  if  she  had  made  them  herself.     His  hippogrifi*  returns, 
a  common  horse,  to  the  stable  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 

•  "  Le  berime  wefnAnn  tn  gigii  e  rtee, 

Li,  dove  aTTien  ch'  akane  wib  o'  inghinrri  " 

Canto  ziL  it  91. 
eh  hM  been  wefl  tmwlated  bj  Mr.  Roee  : 

**  And  between  roae  and  lilj,  firom  her  eyes 
Tflus  frU  fo  Ua,  ibe  needs  moat  swallow  soaM." 
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tomed.  His  enchanter,  who  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  surririm 
decapitation  and  pursuing  the  decapitator  so  long  as  a  hied  kn 
remains  on  his  head,  turns  deadly  palo  in  the  face  when  kft 
scalped,  and  falls  lifeless  from  his  horse.  His  truth,  indeed,  ii  ■ 
genuine,  and  at  the  same  time  his  style  is  so  unaffected,  i 
80  familiar  in  its  grace,  and  sets  us  so  much  at  ease  in  his  c 
that  the  familiarity  is  in  danger  of  bringing  him  into 
with  the  inex]>erienccd,  and  the  truth  of  being  considered  old  ni 
obvious,  because  the  mode  of  its  introduction  makes  it  seen  ai 
old  acquaintance.  When  Voltaire  was  a  young  man,  aiid(li 
Anglicise  a  favourite  Gallic  phrase)  fancied  he  had  prrftmaiei 
every  thing  deep  and  knowing,  he  thought  nothing  of  Ariarto 
Some  years  afterwanls  he  took  him  for  the  first  of  grotnqiM 
writers,  but  nothing  more.  At  last  he  pronounced  him  equall] 
<' entertaining  and  sublime,  and  humbly  apologised  for  hisenor/ 
Foscolo  quutos  tills  passape  from  the  Dirtionnaire  Pkihsophijiii  i 
and  adds  anuther  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  which  the  j 
speaks  of  a  similar  inability  on  his  own  part,  when  young,  toe 
joy  the  porffot  nature  of  Raphael,  and  the  admiration  and  i 
ishment  which,  in  liis  rijH^r  years,  he  grew  to  feel  for  it.* 

The  excessive  **  wihlness'*  attributed  to  Ariosto  is  not  wiWer 
than  many  thinjjs  in  Homer,  or  even  than  some  things  in  Virgil 
(such  as  the  traiisflirniation  of  ships  into  sea-nymphs).  The  ret** 
why  it  has  been  thought  so  is,  that  he  rendered  them  more  pop" 
ular  by  mixing  them  with  satire,  and  thus  brought  them  more 
universally  into  notice.  One  main  secret  of  the  delight  tiiey 
give  us  is  their  l>eing  poetical  comments,  as  it  were,  on  fancifl 
and  meta])hors  of  our  own.  Thus,  we  say  of  a  suspicious  man, 
that  he  is  suspicion  itself;  Ariosto  turns  him  accordingly  intotf 
actual  being  of  that  name.  We  sjx'ak  of  the  flights  of  the  poets 
Ariosto  makes  them  literally  flights — flights  on  a  hippogritf,  aiH 
to  the  moon.  The  n)oon,  it  has  been  said,  makes  lunatics ;  ^ 
accordingly  puts  a  man*s  wits  into  that  planet.  Vice  deform 
beauty  ;  tlierefore  his  beautiful  enchantress  turns  out  to  be  a 
old  hag.     Ancient  defi'ated  empires  are  sounds  and  emptiness 

•  Eswiy  on  the  Marratice  and  Romantic  Poem*  qftlic  ltaUan»^  in  the  Qm 
UHy  ReticWf  vol.  zzt. 
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xhereture  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies  become,  in  his 
lioabo  of  vanities,  a  heap  of  positive  bladders.  Youth  is  head- 
tfiQDg,  and  kissing  goes  by  favour ;  so  Angelica,  queen  of  Cathay, 
ad  beauty  of  the  world,  jilts  warriors  and  kings,  and  marries  a 

And  what  a  creature  is  this  Angelica  !  what  effect  has  she  not 

kid  upon  the  world  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  nay,  probably  by 

very  reason  of  them  !    I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  remarked 

kfcre,  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  charm  which  every  body 

ki  felt  in  the  story  of  Angelica  consists  mainly  in  that  very  fact 

of  her  being  nothing  but  a  beauty  and  a  woman,  dashed  even 

with  eoquetry,  which  renders  her  so  inferior  in  character  to  most 

kroiDes  of  romance.     Her  interest  is  founded  on  nothing  exclu- 

t        m  or  prejudiced.     It   is  not  addressed  to   any  special  class. 

8be  might  or  might  not  have  been  liked  by  this  person  or  that ; 

ht  the  world  in  general  will  adore  her,  because  nature  has  made 

I        Aenito  adore  beauty  and  the  sex,  apart  from  prejudices  right  or 

i       vnog.     Youth  will  attribute  virtues  to  her,  whether  she  has 

dttn  or  not ;  middle-age  be  unable  to  help  gazing  on  her ;  old- 

ige  dote  on  her.    She  is  womankind  itself  in  form  and  substance ; 

ttd  that  is  a  stronger  thing,  for  the  most  part,  than  all  our  fig. 

•eots  about  it.     Two  musical  names,  "  Angelica  and  Medoro,*' 

^      Wve  become  identilied  in  the  minds  of  poetical  readers  with  the 

*      honeymoon  of  youthful  passion. 

^  Tbe  only  false  and  insipid  fiction  I  can  call  to  mind  in  the  Or- 
^  ^nio  Furiaso  is  that  of  iJie  "  swans"  who  rescue  "  medals"  from 
the  river  of  oblivion  (canto  xxxv.).  It  betrays  a  singular  forget- 
blnesB  of  the  pectus  wonted  verisimilitude ;  for  what  metaphor 
nn  reconcile  us  to  swans  taking  an  interest  in  medals  ?  Pop- 
ular belief  had  made  them  singers ;  but  it  was  not  a  wise  step  to 
ooDvert  them  into  antiquaries. 

Ariosto's  animal  spirits,  and  the  brilliant  hurry  and  abundance 
of  his  incidents,  blind  a  careless  reader  to  his  endless  particular 
beauties,  which,  though  he  may  too  often  "  describo  instead  of 
paint*'  (on  account,  as  Foscolo  says,  of  his  writing  to  the  many), 
■hew  that  no  man  could  paint  better  when  he  chose.  The  bo- 
I  of  his  females  <'  come  and  go,  like  the  waves  on  the  sea- 
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coast  in  summer  airs."*  His  witches  draw  the  fish  out  of 
water 

"With  simple  words  and  a  pare  waibled  ■pdL"t 

He  borrows  the  word  "  painting"  itself,  like  a  true 

friend  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  to  express  the 

the  faces  of  the  blest  for  the  sufferings  of  mortality : 

"  Diptnte  di  pietade  11  viso  pio."t 
Their  pioiis  looks  painted  with  tendcmeH. 

Jesus  is  very  finely  called,  in  the  same  passage,  "  fl  sempil 
Amante,"  the  eternal  Liover.     The  female  sex  axe  the 

"  Schicra  gentil  che  pur  adoma  il  mondc"! 
The  gentle  bery  that  adorns  the  worid. 

He  paints  cabinet  pictures  like  Spenser,  in  isolated  stanzas,  y 
a  pencil  at  once  solid  and  light ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  cIm 
ing  one  that  tells  the  story  of  Mercury  and  his  net ;  bov 
watched  the  Groddess  of  Flowers  as  she  issued  forth  at  dawn  i 
her  lap  full  of  roses  and  violets,  and  so  threw  the  net  over 
"one  day,"  and  "  took  her  ;" 

"  im  di  lo  prcfi»c."H 

But  he  docs  not  confine  himself  to  these  gentle  pictures, 
has  many  as  strong  as  Michael  Angelo,  some  as  intense  as  Di 
He  paints  the  conquest  of  America  in  five  words : 

"  Veggio  da  dicce  cacciar  mille/'IT 

I  see  thousands 
Hunted  by  tens. 

He  compares  the  noise  of  a  tremendous  battle  heard  in  the  nc 
bourhood  to  the  sound  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile : 

♦  "  Vengono  e  ^tui,  come  onda  al  piimo  margo 
Quando  piaccvolc  aura  il  mar  combatte." 

Canto  vii.  st  14. 
t  "  Con  scmplici  parole  c  puri  incanti." 

Canto  vi  St  38. 
t  Canto  xiv.  st.  TJ).  5  Canto  xxviii.  st  ML 

y  Canto  XV.  st.  57.  IT  Jd.  st  23. 
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"un  alio  soon  ch'  a  qod  ■'  aooorda 
Con  ehe  i  yian*  cadendo  il  Nil  aMorda."* 

b  **  sooorges"  ships  at  sea  with  tempests — ^say  rather  the  **  mis- 
Mbk  seamen ;"  while  night-time  grows  blacker  and  blacker  on 
It*  exasperated  waters.'^f 

^Wken  Rodomont  has  plunged  into  the  thick  of  Paris,  and  is 
\snymg  erery  thing  before  him  (<'  like  a  serpent  that  has  newly 
M  his  skin,  and  goes  shaking  his  three  tongues  under  his  eyes 
Tfiie"),  he  makes  this  tremendous  hero  break  the  middle  of  the 
daoe-gate  into  a  huge  "  window/'  and  look  through  it  with  a 
i  which  is  suddenly  beheld  by  a  crowd  of  faces  as  pale 


ideath: 

"£  dentro  fittto  V  ha  tanta  finestra, 
Che  ben  vedere  e  vedato  eeaer  puote 
Dai  Tia  impresri  dx  color  di  morte   t 

TIm  whcde  description  of  Orlando's  jealousy  and  growing  mad* 
■i  m  Shaksperian  for  passion  and  circumstance,  as  the  reader 
mf  sea  eren  in  the  prose  abstract  of  it  in  this  volume ;  and  his 
Mimatioa  of  a  suspicious  king  into  suspicion  itself  (which  it  also 
ntains)  is  as  grandly  and  felicitously  audacious  as  any  thing 
Per  invented  by  poet.  Spenser  thought  so ;  and  has  imitated 
id  emulated  it  in  one  of  his  own  finest  passages.  Ariosto  has 
A  the  spleen  and  gall  of  Dante,  and  therefore  his  satire  is  not  so 
emendous ;  yet  it  is  very  exquisite,  as  all  the  world  have  ac- 
Qowledged  in  the  instances  of  the  lost  things  found  in  the  moon, 
ad  the  angel  who  finds  Discord  in  a  convent.  He  does  not  take 
lings  so  much  to  heart  as  Chaucer.  He  has  nothing  so  pro- 
Nmdly  pathetic  as  our  great  poet's  Griselda.  Yet  many  a  gen* 
e  eye  has  moistened  at  the  conclusioa  of  the  story  of  Isabella ; 
Dd  to  recur  once  more  to  Orlando's  jealousy,  all  who  have  ex* 
•erienced  that  passion  will  feel  it  shake  them.  I  have  read  some- 
''here  of  a  visit  paid  to  Voltaire  by  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  re* 
ited  it  to  him,  and  who  (being  moved  perhaps  by  the  recollection 
f  some  passage  in  his  own  history)  had  the  tears  all  the  while 
'ooiing  down  his  cheeks. 

•  Canto  xtL  at  56.  t  Canto  xriii.  at.  143. 

X  Canto  xvii  it  12. 
7* 


praises  truin  the  great  and  the  lear 
thai  the  writer  most  in  request  '*  ii 
of  the  name  of  Bernardo  Accolti 
never  heard  of.     Ariosto  himself  e 
writers,  half  of  whose  names  have 
ly  included  in  that  half  the  men  v 
them  enough.     For  such  was  the  I 
invention  in  his  last  canto,  in  which 
home  after  a  long  voyage.     Gay  i 
an  address  to  Pope  on  the  conclu 
the  persons  thus  honoured  by  Ari 
not  being  praised  highly  enough ;  ot 
in  their  company ;  some  at  being  h 
others  at  being  mentioned  at  all ! 
taking  too  great  a  liberty !     The  pc 
that  a  god  had  taken  them  in  ham 
nity.     Happily  for  them  the  names 
sonages  are  not  known.     One  or  tw 
posterity  laugh.     Trissino,  a  very  g 
would.be  restorer  of  the  ancient  epi 
the  poet's  too  honourable  mention 
absurd  verses,  of  "  Ariosto,  with  that 
the  vulgar :" 
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Tasso),  was  so  disappointed  at  being  left  out,  that  he  be- 
a  poet's  bitter  enemy.  He  talked  of  Ariosto  talpng  him- 
•  swan  and  "  dying  like  a  goose"  (the  allusion  was  to 
ment  he  left  called  the  Five  Cantos).  What  has  become 
wan  Sperone  ?  Bernardo  Tasso,  Torquato's  father,  made 
reasonable  (but  which  turned  out  to  be  an  unfounded) 
Dty  that  Ariosto  had  established  a  precedent  which  poets 
nd  ifuxmyenient.     And  Macchiavelli,  like  the  true  genius 

expressed  a  goodnatured  and  flattering  regret  that  his 
Uriosto  had  left  him  out  of  his  list  of  congratulators,  in  a 
hich  was  <'  fine  throughout,"  and  in  some  places  wonder- 
peat  Cralileo  knew  Ariosto  nearly  by  heart.f 
I  a  poet  whom  it  may  require  a  certain  amount  of  animal 
^  relish  thoroughly.  The  air  of  his  verse  must  agree 
a  before  you  can  perceive  all  its  freshness  and  vitality, 
read  with  any  thing  like  Italian  sympathy,  with  allowance 
m  and  manners,  and  with  a  sense  as  well  as  admittance  of 
>rent  kinds  of  the  beautiful  in  poetry  (two  very  different 

you  will  be  almost  as  much  charmed  with  the  "  divine 
''  as  his  countrymen  have  been  for  ages. 

*  Life,  in  Panixzi,  p.  iz. 

t  Opere  tU  CkUiUo,  Padoya,  1744,  toI.  L  p.  IxxiL 
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tomed.  His  enchanter,  who  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  surrtriii 
decapitation  and  pursuing  the  decapitator  so  long  as  a  &ted  hdi 
remains  on  his  head,  turns  deadly  palo  in  the  face  when  it  ■ 
scalped,  and  falls  lifeless  from  his  horse.  His  truth,  indeed,  b  m 
genuine,  and  at  the  same  time  his  style  is  so  unafiected,  finmMtmM 
so  familiar  in  its  grace,  and  sets  us  so  much  at  ease  in  his  company; 
that  the  familiarity  is  in  danger  of  bringing  him  into  oontenp 
with  the  inex{>ericnced,  and  the  truth  of  being  considered  old  ni 
obvious,  because  the  mode  of  its  introduction  makes  it  seen  ai 
old  acquaintance.  When  Voltaire  was  a  young  man,  aiid(li 
Anglicise  a  favourite  Gallic  phrase)  fancied  he  had  prqfbmdei 
every  thing  deep  and  knowing,  he  thought  nothing  of  Arioito. 
Some  years  afterwanls  he  took  him  for  the  first  of  groCesiiiM 
writers,  but  nothing  more.  At  last  he  pronounced  him  equallj 
"entertaining  and  sublime,  and  humbly  apologised  for  his  error." 
Foscolo  quotes  tills  passaije  from  the  Dictionnaire  Philoiopkipe ; 
and  odds  another  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  which  the  painter 
speaks  of  a  similar  inability  on  bis  own  part,  when  young,  to  en- 
joy the  porfiTt  nature  of  Raphael,  and  the  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment which,  in  his  ri|>er  years,  he  grew  to  feel  for  it.* 

Tlie  excessive  "  wildncsji''  attributed  to  Ariosto  is  not  wilder 
than  many  thinjjs  in  Ilnmer,  or  even  than  some  things  in  Vi/pl 
(such  as  the  transn:)rnKiti(>n  of  ships  into  sea-nymphs).  The  reufA 
why  it  has  been  thought  so  is,  that  he  rendered  them  more  pop- 
ular by  mixing  them  with  satire,  and  thus  brought  them  more 
universally  into  notice.  One  main  secret  of  the  delight  they 
give  us  is  their  being  |K>etical  comments,  as  it  were,  on  fancie* 
and  metaphors  of  our  own.  Tlius,  we  say  of  a  suspicious  dosd, 
that  he  is  suspicion  itself;  Ariosto  turns  him  accordingly  into  an 
actual  being  of  that  name.  We  speak  of  the  flights  of  the  poets: 
Ariosto  makes  them  literally  flights — flights  on  a  hippogriff,  aw 
to  the  moon.  The  moon,  it  has  been  said,  makes  lunatics ;  h< 
accordingly  puts  a  man's  wits  into  that  planet.  Vice  deform 
beauty  ;  therefore  his  beautiful  enchantress  turns  out  to  be  ai 
old  hag.     Ancient  defeated  empires  are  sounds  and  emptiness 

*  EsKiy  on  the  Sarratite  and  RomatUic  Poems  (ffthe  Itaiians^  in  the  Qva 
Urty  Retiettf  vol.  zxi. 
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hwefbre  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies  become,  in  his 
•  of  vanities,  a  heap  of  positive  bladders.  Youth  is  head- 
gf  and  kissing  goes  by  favour ;  so  Angelica,  queen  of  Cathay, 

Md  beauty  of  the  world,  jilts  warriors  and  kings,  and  marries  a 

And  what  a  creature  is  this  Angelica  !  what  efiect  has  she  not 
kid  npoQ  the  world  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  nay,  probably  by 
Hry  reaaoQ  of  them  !  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been  remarked 
hSoitf  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  charm  which  every  body 
hM  felt  in  the  story  of  Angelica  consists  mainly  in  that  very  fact 
rf  her  being  nothing  but  a  beauty  and  a  woman,  dashed  even 
•Ml  eoquetry,  which  renders  her  so  inferior  in  character  to  most 
Inoioes  of  romance.  Her  interest  is  founded  on  nothing  exclu- 
■ve  or  prejudiced.  It  is  not  addressed  to  any  special  class. 
fts  might  or  might  not  have  been  liked  by  this  person  or  that ; 
ht  the  world  in  general  will  adore  her,  because  nature  has  made 
Abbi  to  adore  beauty  and  the  sex,  apart  from  prejudices  right  or 
viQDg.  Youth  will  attribute  virtues  to  her,  whether  she  has 
Am  or  not ;  middle-age  be  unable  to  help  gazing  on  her ;  old- 
*ge  dote  on  her.  She  is  womankind  itself  in  form  and  substance ; 
*Bd  that  ia  a  stronger  thing,  for  the  most  part,  than  all  our  fig. 
■•nts  about  it.  Two  musical  names,  "  Angelica  and  Medoro,*' 
kive  become  identified  in  the  minds  of  poetical  readers  with  the 
honeymoon  of  youthful  passion. 

The  only  false  and  insipid  fiction  I  can  call  to  mind  in  the  Or- 
■■io  Furioso  is  that  of  the  "  swans'*  who  rescue  "  medals"  from 
4e  river  of  oblivion  (canto  xxxv.).  It  betrays  a  singular  forget- 
Uoen  of  the  poet's  wonted  verisimilitude ;  for  what  metaphor 
M  reooDcile  us  to  swans  taking  an  interest  in  medals  ?  Pop- 
dar  belief  had  made  them  singers ;  but  it  was  not  a  wise  step  to 
eoDTert  them  into  antiquaries. 

Arioato's  animal  spirits,  and  the  brilliant  hurry  and  abundance 
of  his  incidents,  blind  a  careless  reader  to  his  endless  particular 
fceauties,  which,  though  he  may  too  often  *<  describe  instead  of 
paint"  (oo  account,  as  Foscolo  says,  of  his  writing  to  the  many), 
diew  that  no  man  could  paint  better  when  he  chose.  The  bo- 
RNoa  of  hia  females  '*  come  and  go,  like  the  waves  on  the  sea- 


itailB  into  the  wildest  orooft-roada;  fcr  it  made  her  M  at  if  tt* 
Baldo  waa  at  her  shoulden.* 

Slaekuning  her  sj^eed  by  degreea,  ahe  wanderad  aftanraididb 
knew  not  whither,  till  she  came,  next  day,  to  a  pleaaaol  woodihil 
waa  gently  atirring  with  the  breeze.  There  were  two  ideannii 
it,  which  kept  the  grass  always  green ;  and  when  yon  Uatoaad^ 
yon  heard  them  softly  running  among  the  pebUea  with  a  tooba 
murmur. 

Thinking  herKlf  secure  at  last,  and  indeed  feeling  aa  if  Ab 
were  now  a  thousand  miles  off  from  Rinaldo— tired  alao  wiAkv 
long  journey,  and  with  the  heat  of  the  summer  son— ahe  hate 
detennined  to  rest  herself.  She  dismounted ;  and  having  n- 
liered  her  horse  of  his  bridle,  and  let  him  wander  away  in  thi 
fieah  paature,  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  a  lovely  natural  bora» 
fixnned  of  wild  roses,  which  made  a  sort  of  little  room  by  As 
water's  side.  The  bower  beheld  itself  in  the  water ;  trees  m- 
doaed  it  overhead,  on  the  three  other  sides ;  and  in  the  midjb 
waa  room  enough  to  lie  down  on  the  sward  ;  while  the  whole  wm 
80  thickly  trellised  with  the  leaves  and  branches,  that  the  ioii- 
beama  themaelves  could  not  enter,  much  less  any  prying  aigfat 
The  place  invited  her  to  rest ;  and  accordingly  the  beantifid 
creature  laid  herself  down,  and  so  gathering  heraeli^  aa  it  ware^ 
together,  went  fast  asleep.f 

*^(  Fuggr  tm  acWc  spaventote  e  ■cure, 

Per  lochi  inabitati,  ermi  e  tclTag^. 
n  mover  de  le  frondi  c  di  vcrzore 

Cke  di  cerri  aentia,  d'  olmi  e  di  fiiggi, 
Fatto  le  avoa  con  aubitc  paurc 

Trovar  di  quk  e  di  lit  strani  viaggi ; 
Ch'  ad  ogni  ombra  veduta  o  in  monte  o  in  vaOe 
Temea  Rinaldo  aver  soinpre  alle  apalle.*' 

Canto  L  I*.  SS. 
t  "  Eooo  non  lungi  un  bel  ceapoglio  vede 

Di  spin  fioriti  e  di  vermiglie  rOae, 
Che  de  le  liquide  onde  al  speochio  aiede, 

Chiuio  dal  Sol  fra  V  alte  quercie  ombroae; 
Coal  v6to  nel  mezo,  che  concede 

Fmca  stanxa  fira  1'  ombre  pid  naaooae : 
B  la  fogiie  ooi  rami  in  modo  b  miata, 
Cha  1  Sol  non  ▼*  entim,  non  che  minor  viite. 
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"on  alto  roon  ch'  a  quel  a'  aecorda 
Con  ehe  i  ncin'  cadendo  il  Nil  aaaorda."* 

b'tooorges"  ships  at  sea  with  tempests — say  rather  the  '<  mis. 
iUe  aeaineii ;"  while  night-time  grows  blacker  and  blacker  on 
ft'^eiisperated  waters."f 

''When  Rodomont  has  plunged  into  the  thick  of  Paris,  and  is 
njing  eTory  thing  before  him  (<<  like  a  serpent  that  has  newly 
Ml  hit  akiDy  and  goes  shaking  his  three  tongues  under  his  eyes 
fim"),  he  makes  this  tremendous  hero  break  the  middle  of  the 
ijhnegate  into  a  huge  "  window,"  and  look  through  it  with  a 
JMiiiiuuii  which  is  suddenly  beheld  by  a  crowd  of  faces  as  pale 
■ieith: 

"E  dentro  fittto  1'  ha  tanta  finestra, 
Che  ben  vedere  e  veduto  easer  puote 
Dai  Tifli  imprcflfli  di  color  di  morte   X 

Ihi  whole  description  of  Orlando's  jealousy  and  growing  mad. 
ttiiiSlMkiperian  for  passion  and  circumstance,  as  the  reader 
Mf  ise  even  in  the  prose  abstract  of  it  in  this  volume  ;  and  his 
i  of  a  suspicious  king  into  suspicion  itself  (which  it  also 
■)  IS  as  grandly  and  felicitously  audacious  as  any  thing 
W  iBTented  by  poet.  Spenser  thought  so ;  and  has  imitated 
■1  emulated  it  in  one  of  his  own  finest  passages.  Ariosto  has 
UdM  spleen  and  gall  of  Dante,  and  therefore  his  satire  is  not  so 
MMsdous ;  yet  it  is  very  exquisite,  as  all  the  world  have  ac- 
iovledged  in  the  instances  of  the  lost  things  found  in  the  moon, 
il  the  angel  who  finds  Discord  in  a  convent.  He  does  not  take 
ihgi  so  much  to  heart  as  Chaucer.  He  has  nothing  so  pro- 
liHlly  pathetic  as  our  great  poet's  Griselda.  Yet  many  a  gen^ 
•  sjre  has  moistened  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  Isabella ; 
li  to  recur  once  more  to  Orlando's  jealousy,  all  who  have  ex. 
vieoced  that  passion  will  feel  it  shake  them.  I  have  read  soroe- 
Isre  of  a  visit  paid  to  Voltaire  by  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  re- 
<lad  it  to  him,  and  who  (being  moved  perhaps  by  the  recollection 
^  mne  passage  in  his  own  history)  had  the  tears  all  the  while 
Btting  down  his  cheeks. 

*  Cuto  xtL  St.  56.  t  Canto  xriiL  it  149. 

t  Canto  xviL  at  13. 
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whh  his  spun ;  and  00,  oontinuing  his  way,  was  a  mile  eff  W 
fuB  the  Saracen  reooTered  from  his  astonishment. 

As  the  stunned  and  stapid  ploughman,  who  has  been  sbRlohsl 
by  a  tiiunderbolt  beside  his  slain  oxen,  raises  himself  firan  As 
ground  after  the  lofty  crash,  and  looks  with  astooishnMBt  ti  As 
M  pine-tree  near  him  which  has  been  stripped  from  head  to  iMl| 
with  just  such  amazement  the  Circassian  got  up  from  his  deem* 
fall,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  Angelica,  who  had  witneaed  it 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  blushed  so  red  as  at  that  momenL 

Angelica  comforted  him  in  sorry  feshion,  attributing  the  dk 
aster  to  his  tired  and  ilUfed  horse,  and  observing  that  hb  euaf 
had  chosen  to  risk  no  second  encounter ;  but,  while  she  was  tilk- 
faig,  a  messenger,  with  on  appearance  of  great  fatigue  and  sia* 
iety,  came  riding  up,  who  asked  Sacripant  if  he  had  seen  a 
knight  in  a  white  surcoat  and  crest. 

"  He  has  this  instant,'*  answered  the  king,  "  overthiown  bbBi 
and  galloped  away.     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  It  is  no  he,'*  replied  the  niessengfer.  "  The  rider  who  li» 
overthrown  you,  and  thus  taken  possession  of  whatever  gloiy  yon 
may  have  acquired,  is  n  damsel ;  and  she  is  still  more  beutifbl 
than  brave.     Bradamante  is  her  illustrious  name." 

And  with  these  words  the  horseman  set  spurs  to  his  hom,  and 
leitthe  Saracen  more  miserable  than  before.  He  mounted  An- 
gelica's horse  without  a  word,  his  o\sm  having -been  disabled;  and 
80,  taking  her  up  behind  him,  proceeded  on  the  road  in  cootiniied 
silence.* 

They  had  just  gone  a  couple  of  miles,  when  they  again  heard 
a  noise,  as  of  some  powerful  body  in  haste  ;  and  in  a  little  while, 
a  horse  without  a  rider  came  rushing  towards  them,  in  golden 
trappings.     It  was  Rinaldo's  horse,  Bayardo.f     The  CircassiaD, 

*  How  admirable  u  the  suddenness,  bre\-Uj,  and  forc^of  this  scene !  And  it 
is  ••  aitfol  and  dramatic  as  ofl*-hand ;  for  this  Amazon,  Bradamante,  is  the  fo- 
tore  heroine  of  the  warlike  part  of  the  poem,  and  the  beauty  from  whose  mu- 
liage  with  Ruggiero  is  to  spring  the  houitc  of  Estt*.  Nor  without  her  appc•^ 
ance  at  this  moment,  as  Panizzi  has  shewn  (vol.  i.  p.  cvi.),  could  a  varietj  of 
subsequent  events  have  taken  place  necessary  to  the  gieatest  intercsU  of  the 
ttoiy.  AU  the  previous  passages  in  romance  about  Amaaons  are  nothiiig  eom- 
pared  with  this  flash  of  a  thunderbolt. 
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d  Tatso),  was  so  disappointed  at  being  left  out,  that  he  be- 
be  poet's  bitter  enemy.  He  talked  of  Ariosto  talking  him- 
r  a  swan  and  "  dying  like  a  goose"  (the  allusion  was  to 
gpnent  he  left  called  the  Five  Cantos),  What  has  become 
■wan  Sperone  ?  Bernardo  Tasso,  Torquato's  father,  mado 
I  naaoDable  (but  which  turned  out  to  be  an  unfounded) 
linty  that  Ariosto  had  established  a  precedent  which  poets 
Bnd  inooovenient.  And  Macchiavelli,  like  the  true  genius 
^  ezpreased  a  goodnatured  and  flattering  regret  that  his 
Ariosto  had  left  him  out  of  his  list  of  congratulators,  in  a 
Aich  was  <'  fine  throughout,"  and  in  some  places  wonder- 

I  great  Galileo  knew  Ariosto  nearly  by  heart.f 
it  a  poet  whom  it  may  require  a  certain  amount  of  animal 
lo  relish  thoroughly.  The  air  of  his  verse  must  agree 
on  before  you  can  perceive  all  its  freshness  and  vitality. 
read  with  any  thing  like  Italian  sympathy,  with  allowance 
M  and  manners,  and  with  a  sense  as  well  as  admittance  of 
brent  kinds  of  the  beautiful  in  poetry  (two  very  difterent 
)b  you  will  be  almost  as  much  charmed  with  the  '*  divine 
0^  as  hii  countrymen  have  been  for  ages. 

•  X4^  in  Panizzi,  p.  ix. 

t  Op^  tU  GaHUo,  Padova,  1744,  vol.  L  p.  Ixxii. 
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tant,  whom  he  sent  to  the  two  combatants  with  diraolioM  to  ^ 
them  a  faliie  account  of  Orlando's  having  gooe  off  to  Tm| 
with  Angelica.  The  spirit  disappeared  ;  and  the  maginiMiiw 
neying  with  his  companion  to  the  sea-ooast,  raised  anolhsi^il 
enter^  Angelica's  horse,  and  carried  her,  to  her  asknUtol 
and  terror,  out  to  sea,  and  so  round  to  some  lonely  rooks.  Thi 
to  her  great  comfort  at  first,  the  old  man  rejoined  her;  lil 
proceedings  becoming  very  mysterious,  and  ezcitiiig  her  iai^ 
tion,  he  cast  her  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  happened,  at  this  moment,  that  a  ship  was  paMOg  hf 
rocks,  bound  upon  a  tragical  commission  firom  the 
Ebuda.  It  was  the  custom  of  that  place  to  *'**»"gn  a 
daily  to  the  jaws  of  a  sea-monster,  for  the  purpose  of  av 
wrath  of  one  of  their  gcds  ;  and  as  it  was  tlioiight  that  the  j 
would  be  appeased  if  they  brought  him  one  of  Mngiilmr  beai 
the  mariners  of  the  ship  seized  with  avidity  on  the  sleeping  * 
gelica,  and  carried  her  off,  together  with  the  old  man.  1 
people  of  Ebuda,  out  of  love  and  pity,  kept  her,  unexposed  to 
sea-monster,  for  some  days ;  but  at  length  she  was  boaiid  to 
rock  where  it  was  accustomed  to  seek  its  fix)d ;  and  thus,  in  ti 
and  horror,  with  not  a  friend  to  look  to,  the  delight  of  the  W( 
expected  her  fate.  East  and  Aest  she  looked  in  vain;  to 
heavens  she  looked  in  vain ;  every  where  she  looked  in  fi 
That  beauty  which  liud  made  King  Agrican  come  from  the  ( 
pian  gates,  with  Imlf  Seythia,  to  find  his  death  from  the  handi 
Orlando;  that  beauty  which  had  made  King  Sacripant  forget  I 
his  country  and  his  honour ;  that  beauty  which  had  tarnished 
renown  and  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Orlando  himself^  and  tur 
the  whole  East  upside  down,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  lovelin 
has  now  not  a  soul  near  it  to  give  it  the  comfort  of  a  word. 

Leaving  our  heroine  a  while  in  this  condition,  I  must  now 
3rou  that  Ruggiero,  the  greatest  of  all  the  infidel  warriors, 
been  presented  by  his  guanlian,  the  magician  Atlantes,  with 
wonderful  gif\s ;  the  one  a  shield  of  dazzling  metal,  which  blin 
and  overthrew  every  one  that  looked  at  it ;  and  the  other  an  i 
mal  which  combined  the  bird  with  the  quadruped,  and  was  oa 
the  Hippogriff,  or  griffin-horse.  It  had  the  plumage,  the  wii 
bead,  beak,  and  front-legs  of  a  griffin,  and  the  rest  like  a  ho 


Tin:    \i>\  lA'i  I  iir.s  OK    \\r;i:i.i('\  :;i-, 

It  was  not  made  by  enchantment,  but  was  a  creature  of  a  natural 
kmd  fiNind  but  very  rarely  in  the  Riphaeaii  mountains,  far  on  the 
mher  fide  of  the  Frozen  Sea.* 

With  these  gifts,  high  mounted  in  the  air,  the  young  ward  of 
Attantes  was  now  making  the  grandest  of  grand  tours.  He  had 
fcr  some  time  been  confined  by  the  magician  in  a  castle,  in  order 
iDMve  him  from  the  dangers  threatened  in  his  horoscope.  From 
tUi  be  had  been  set  free  by  the  lady  with  whom  he  was  destined 
to&ll  in  love ;  he  had  then  been  inveigled  by  a  wicked  fairy  into 
hut  tower,  and  set  free  by  a  good  one  ;  and  now  he  was  on  his 
tnrels  through  the  world,  to  seek  his  mistress  and  pursue  knight- 
I7  adventures. 

Casting  his  eyes  on  the  coast  of  Ebuda,  the  rider  of  the  hippo- 
fiiff  beheld  the  amazing  spectacle  of  the  lady  tied  to  the  rock  ; 
■ad  struck  with  a  beauty  which  reminded  him  of  her  whom  he 
bred,  he  resolved  to  deliver  her  from  a  peril  which  soon  became 
too  manifest. 

A  noise  was  heard  in  the  sea  ;  and  the  huge  monster,  the  Ore, 
appeared  half  in  the  water,  and  half  out  of  it,  like  a  ship  which 
drags  its  way  into  port  after  a  long  and  tempestuous  voyage.f  It 
saemed  a  huge  mass  without  form  except  the  head,  which  had 

•  Td  riehneM  and  nrity,  how  much  is  added  by  rcmoCeneM !  It  adds  diitaiioe 
Is  lbs  other  difficulties  of  procuring  it. 

t  "  Eoco  apparir  lo  wnisurato  moetro 
Mezo  ancotio  nc  V  onda,  c  mczo  Horto. 
Come  KMpinto  suol  da  IIotvsl  o  iT  Ostro 
Venir  lunf;o  navilio  a  pij^Iior  jiorto." 

Canto  z.  St.  100. 

il»>o>fd  firom  Orid,  Mdamnrfth.  lib.  iv.  TOG : 

X  **  Eoce  velut  naviii  pnefixo  concita  rotttro 

Sulrat  atjuaji.  juvpnnm  Miulantibufl  acta  laccrtM ; 
Sic  frra,"  &c. 

As  when  a  galley  with  dharji  beak  comes  fierce, 
Ploughing  the  waves  with  many  a  sweating  oar. 
Ovid  b  brisker  and  more  obviously  to  the  purpose ;  but  Ariosto  gives  the  pon- 
immmnt  and  dreary  triumph  of  the  monster.  The  comparison  of  the  fly  and 
Iki  ■Mlifl'  is  in  the  same  higher  and  more  epic  taste.  The  classical  reader  need 
Bet  bo  told  thai  the  whole  ensuing  passage,  as  far  as  the  combat  is  ooooOTMd,  k 
1  ham  Ovid's  sloiy  of  Perieus  and  Andromeda. 


'Argument. 

Part  I. — Angelica  flies  from  the  camp  of  ChaHemafii*  into  i  woed,  wbrtt 
■he  meets  with  a  number  of  her  suiton.    DeBcriptiMi  qf  a  beamiy  v^^ 
bower.    She  daime  the  protectioQ  of  Secripant,  mha  h  o^erthfown,  m  pMBflt  , 
bj  an  unknown  warrior  that  tnini  out  to  be  a  dAm«fl.    Hinoldo  vswok  op,  id  ^ 
Angpli«^  flies  firom  both.    She  meets  a  pretendal  Lt^rsiii,  who  takfs  hrr  ta  isit 
rocks  in  the  sea,  and  casts  her  adeep  by  magic.     TIk^j  aj^c  t/txwd  uul  ixrd 
off  by  some  mariners  from  the  isle  of  Ebuda,  where  ahe  is  e^po»e4  ti^  be  At 
%oaied  by  an  ore,  but  is  rescued  by  a  knight  on  a  winged  harm.    He  dcatm^ 
with  her  into  a  beautiful  spot  on  die  coast  of  Brtllii-ny.  but  suddeiUv  mmm  bcA^ 
horse  and  lady.     He  b  lured,  with  the  other  knigbu^  tniu  na  enchanted  pdiift 
whither  Angelica  comes  too.     She  quits  it,  and  jl^i  cJuile^  brr  fiuitoci. 

Past  II. — Gloridan  and  Medoro,  two  Moorisli  youtbd,  alVr  a.  li^nJn  uritb  tfaf 
Chiielians,  resolve  to  find  the  dead  body  of  thf!ir  avu&jef,  Kia^  Danttnfti  ao^ 
bury  it  They  kill  many  sleepers  as  they  pass  thnPt^^K  iKt^  niriiij'*  caa^u^ 
then  discover  the  body ;  but  are  surprised,  and  Irfl  Ibr  rlmd  thcOBt'Ivm  Xp- 
doflo,  however,  survives  his  friend,  and  is  cure<t  of  hit  wimnds  by  Jb^riJWj 
'ho  happens  to  come  up.     She  fidls  in  love  with  phiI  nmirnc*  him. 

their  honeymoon  in  the  woods.    They  quit  tlieni  t^  &^  out  Ibn  Cathayr 

I  a  madman  on  the  road. 

Psxt  III. — ^When  the  lovers  had  quitted  their  alxHlc  b  the  wood,  Oriaudt^,  b) 

shanoe,  arrived  there,  and  saw  every  where,  all  round  hini,  in-dooiv  amt  oat«l^ 

iloois,  insciqitbns  of  "  Angelica  and  Medoro."     Hl^  tries  in  vain  to  disti^iim 

eres ;  finally,  learns  the  whole  story  firom  the  owner  of  thv  <'<ittafp,  u^ 

senses.    What  he  did  in  thai  state,  both  in  the  nHghbotirhood  and  lit 

PS  he  runs  naked  through  the  country.    Hb  vtmtal  mmag  hk  bidbtf 

and  the  result 


THK    AnVK\Tr](l->   mF    vNdKLK'A. 

(CONTIXTJED   BY    ARIOSTO   FROM   BOLA&DO.*} 


PART    THE    FIRST. 
ANGELICA   AND   HER   SUITORS. 

Angelica,  not  at  all  approving  her  consignment  to  the  care  of 
Namo  by  Charlemagne,  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  the  prize 
of  the  conqueror,  resolved  to  escape  before  the  battle  with  the 
Figans.  She  accordingly  mounted  her  palfrey  at  once,  and  fled 
vith  all  her  might  till  she  found  herself  in  a  wood. 

Scarcely  had  she  congratulated  herself  on  being  in  a  place  of 
ivfuge,  when  she  met  a  warrior  full  armed,  whom  with  terror  she 
leoognised  to  be  the  once-loved  but  now  detested  Rinaldo.  He 
bad  lost  his  horse,  and  was  looking  for  it.  Angelica  turned  her 
palfrey  aside  instantly,  and  galloped  whithersoever  it  chose  to 
cany  her,  till  she  came  to  a  river-side,  where  she  found  another  of 
her  suitor?,  Ferragus.  She  called  loudly  upon  him  for  help. 
Rinaldo  had  recognised  her  in  turn ;  and  though  he  was  on  foot, 
she  knew  he  would  be  coming  after  her. 

Come  after  her  he  did.  A  fight  between  the  rivals  ensued  ; 
and  the  beauty,  taking  advantage  of  it,  again  fled  away — fled 
like  the  fawn,  that,  having  seen  its  mother's  throat  seized  by  a 
wild  beast,  scours  through  the  woods,  and  fancies  herself  every 
instant  in  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  Every  sweep  of  the  wind  in 
the  tree*— every  shadow  across  her  path— drove  her  with  sudden 

*  See  p.  33  of  the  present  volmne. 
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itailB  into  the  wildest  cram-itmAs ;  ht  it  fnade  ber  fe«l  u  If  Bl^ 
iialdo  WM  at  her  shoulders.* 

Slackening  ber  speed  by  degrees,  she  wandered  aftenrtffdiil 
knew  nol  whither,  lill  she  came,  next  day,  to  a  pleaaantwoolAi 
was  gently  stirring  wkh  the  breeze.  Thene  were  two  ftmoik 
it,  which  kept  the  grass  alwaya  green  ;  and  when  yon  lislMii 
you  heard  tbem  softly  running  among  the  pebble*  with  a  bnte 
munnur. 

Thinking  hereelf  secure  at  last,  and  indeed  feeling  as  if  lii 
were  now  a  tbouaaDd  miles  oC  from  RinaJde — tired  also  witbbv 
long  journey,  and  with  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun — she  hm 
detenoined  to  rest  hei^lf.  She  dismounted ;  and  hafing  i» 
liered  her  horse  of  his  bridle,  and  let  him  wander  away  in  ths 
fieafa  pasture,  abe  cast  her  eyes  upou  a  lovely  natural  bom, 
formed  of  wild  roses^  which  made  a  sort  of  little  zoom  by  dis 
water's  aide.  The  bowrr  li^hrlt!  rt^ielf  in  the  water  :  trees  en- 
closed it  overneaa,  on  ihe  uiree  omer  siaes ;  and  in  ihe  midjlB 
was  room  enough  to  He  down  on  the  sward  ;  while  the  whole  w» 
so  thickly  trellised  with  the  leaves  and  branches,  that  the  saa- 
beams  themselves  could  not  enter,  much  less  any  prying  algbU 
The  place  invited  her  to  rest;  and  accordingly  the  heautifnl 
creature  laid  herself  down,  and  so  gathering  herself,  as  it  wera^ 
together,  went  fast  asleep.f 

♦***  Fugge  tm  Bclve  spavenkMe  c  ■cure, 

Per  lochi  inabitati,  ermi  e  tclTag^. 
n  mover  de  Ic  frondi  e  di  verzure 

Che  di  cerri  sentia,  d'  olmi  e  di  fiiggi, 
Fatto  le  avoa  con  aubite  pauro 

Trovar  di  quk  e  di  lit  strani  viaggi ; 
Ch'  ad  ogni  oznbra  vcduta  o  in  monte  o  in  valle 
Temca  Rinaldo  aver  scmpre  allc  spalle." 

Canto  1 1*.  SS. 
t  "  Eooo  non  lungi  un  bel  cespuglio  vede 

Di  spin  fioriti  e  di  vermiglie  rOae, 
Che  de  le  liquide  onde  al  apeochio  aiede, 

Chiuio  dal  Sol  fra  1'  alte  querde  ombroae; 
Coal  v6to  nel  mezo,  che  concede 

Fraaca  atanxa  fra  V  ombre  pid  naaooae : 
B  la  foglie  ooi  rami  in  modo  b  miata, 
Ghe  1  Sol  non  ▼*  entn,  non  che  minor  viita. 
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d  DOl  slept  long  when  she  wms  awakened  by  the  tnunp- 

horse ;  and  getting  up.  and  looking  caiiriowdy  through 

f  she  perceived  a  cavalier,  who  dismounted  fimn  his 

1  sat  himself  down  by  the  water  in  a  mdaDchoiy  poa- 

was  Sacripant,  king  of  CiicasEia.  one  of  her  loten, 

at  the  thought  of  having  missed  her  in  the  can^  of 

iries.     Angelica  loved  Sacripant  no  more  than  the  rest ; 

idering  him  a  man  of  great  oonscientiousnesBy  she  tboogfat 

make  her  a  good  protector  while  on  her  jonraey  home. 

efi>re  suddenly  appeared  before  him  out  of  the  bover, 

ddess  of  the  woods,  or  Venus  herKl^  and  cJaimwi  his 

1. 

did  a  mother  bathe  the  eves  of  her  son  with  team 
exquisite  joy,  when  he  came  home  after  news  of  his 
battle,  as  the  Saracen  king  beheld  this  sudden  sppaii- 
its  divine  face  and  beautiful  manners.*  He  could  not 
[ling  her  in  his  arms ;  and  venb*  di^erent  intentions  were 
ito  his  head  than  those  for  which  she  hsd  given  him 
ben  the  noise  of  a  second  warrior  thundering  through 
I  made  him  remount  his  horse  and  prepare  for  an  en- 
The  stranger  speedily  made  his  appearance,  a  person- 
gallant  and  fiery  bearing,  clad  in  a  surooat  white  as 
h  a  white  streamer  for  a  crest.  He  seemed  more  bent 
g  the  way  cleared  before  him  than  anxious  about  the 
if  it ;  80  couching  bis  lance  as  be  came,  while  Sacri- 
the  like  with  his,  he  dashed  upon  the  Circassian  with 
ence  as  to  cast  him  on  the  ground ;  and  though  his  own 
iped  at  the  same  time,  he  had  it  up  again  in  an  instant 

Dentro  kcto  ti  fiui  tener^  erbeOe, 

Ch^invitaiio  a  posar  chi  s'  appreamta. 
La  bella  donna  in  mezo  a  quel  si  mrtte ; 
Ivi  si  scoica,  eC  iri  s'  addoriDenta.*'  St.  37. 

te  picture! 
m  k>Tely  is  thin ! 

"*  E  fuor  (li  quel  cespuglio  oscuro  e  cieoo 
Fa  di  ae  beila  et  improwisa  ID08t^^ 
Come  di  aelva  o  fuor  d'  ombroao  speco 
Diana  in  soena,  o  Citorea  si  moatia,"  Ac.  St  tt. 
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with  his  spurs ;  and  so,  continuin<^  his  way,  was  a  mile  off  be- 
fore the  Saracen  recovered  from  liis  astonishment. 

As  the  stunned  and  stupid  ploughman,  who  has  been  stretcbed 
by  a  thunderbolt  beside  his  slain  oxen,  raises  himself  firomthe 
ground  after  the  lofty  crash,  and  looks  with  astonishment  at  the 
old  pine-tree  near  him  which  has  been  stripped  from  head  to  hd, 
with  just  such  amazoniont  the  Circassian  got  up  from  his  down- 
fall, and  stood  in  the  presence  of  Angelica,  who  had  witnessed  it 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  blushed  so  rod  as  at  that  moment 

Angelica  comforte<l  him  in  st)rry  fashion,  attributing  the  die- 
aster  to  his  tired  and  ill-fed  horse,  and  obsen-ing  that  his  enemy 
had  chosen  to  risk  no  second  encounter ;  but,  while  she  was  talk- 
ing, a  messenger,  with  an  appearance  of  great  fatigue  and  anx- 
iety, came  riding  up,  who  asked  Sacripant  if  he  had  seen  a 
knight  in  a  white  surcoat  and  crest. 

"  He  has  this  instant,'*  answered  the  king,  "  overthrown  me, 
and  galloped  away.     Who  is  he  ?'' 

"  It  is  no  he,*^  replied  the  messonfjer.  "  The  rider  who  has 
overthrown  you,  and  thus  taken  [x>ssession  of  whatever  glory  you 
may  have  acquired,  is  a  damsel  :  and  she  is  still  more  beautiful 
than  brave.     Bradamante  is  her  illustrious  name." 

And  with  thes<^  words  the  ]i')rseman  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
led  the  Saracen  more  miserable  than  lx»fore.  He  mounted  An- 
gelica's horse  without  a  word,  his  own  having  been  disabled;  and 
so,  taking  her  up  Ix^liind  him,  proceeded  on  the  road  in  continued 
silence.* 

They  had  just  gone  a  couple  of  miles,  when  they  again  heard 
a  noise,  as  of  some  }K)werful  IhxIv  in  haste  ;  and  in  a  little  while, 
a  horse  without  a  ridtT  came  rushiiii;  towards  them,  in  uolden 
trappings.     It  was  Riualdo's  horse,  Bayardo.f     The  Circassian, 

♦  How  admirable  in  tho  sutKlmncss,  brevity,  and  fon-^of  thin  scene !  And  it 
is  M  artful  and  drdinatii-  as  ofl'-hand  :  tor  this  Aina7A>n.  Bradamante,  is  the  fth 
tare  heroine  of  the  warlike  jKirt  of  the  jkhmh,  and  the  Ix^auty  from  whocte  mu- 
riage  with  Rugjriero  is  to  sprin::  the  hous4>  of  F^te,  Nor  without  her  appea^ 
ancc  at  thiH  moment,  an  Paiii/zi  fias  bhewn  (\oI.  i.  p.  evi.).  eould  a  variety  of 
Bubsfxiuent  event*  have  taken  place  necessar}*  to  the  j;rreatet»l  intcresta  of  the 
•tory.  All  the  previous  paasage^  in  ronuince  al)out  Amazons  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  this  flash  of  a  thunderbolt. 

t  From  bayard^  old  PreiK-h  ;  bay-colour. 
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Bmounting,  thought  to  seize  it,  but  wsls  welcomed  with  a  cunret, 
iriiich  made  him  beware  how  he  hazarded  something  worse.  The 
lone  then  went  straight  to  Angelica  in  a  way  as  caressing  as  a 
hg ;  for  he  remembered  how  she  fed  him  in  Albracca  at  the 
lime  when  she  was  in  love  with  his  ungracious  master :  and  the 
bnuty  recollected  Bayardo  with  equal  pleasure,  for  she  had  need 
rf  him.  Sacripant,  however,  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
BDOonted  the  horse  ;  so  that  now  the  two  companions  had  each  a 
leparate  steed.  They  were  about  to  jiroceed  more  at  their  ease, 
when  again  a  great  noise  was  heard,  and  Rinaldo  himself  was 
•eo  coming  after  them  on  foot,  threatening  the  Saracen  with 
Bnious  gestures,  for  he  saw  that  he  had  got  his  horse ;  and  he 
noognised,  above  all,  in  a  rage  of  jealousy,  the  lovely  face  beside 
Mm.  Angelica  in  vain  implored  the  Circassian  to  fly  with  her. 
Be  asked  if  she  had  forgotten  the  wars  of  Albracca,  and  all 
»hich  he  had  done  to  serve  her,  that  thus  she  supposed  him  afraid 
of  another  battle. 

Sacripant  endeavoured  to  push  Buyardo  against  Rinaldo  ;  but 
the  horse  refusing  to  fight  his  master,  he  dismounted,  and  the  two 
tirals  encountered  each  other  with  their  swords.  At  first  they 
went  through  the  whole  sword-exercise  to  no  eflect ;  but  Rinaldo, 
tired  of  the  delay,  raised  the  terrible  Fusberta,*  and  at  one  blow 
But  through  the  other's  twofold  buckler  of  bone  and  steel,  and 
benumbed  his  ann.  Angelica  turned  as  pale  as  a  criminal  going 
to  execution  ;  and,  without  farther  waiting,  galloped  off  through 
he  forest,  looking  round  every  instant  to  see  if  Rinaldo  was  upon 
Jcr. 

She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  met  an  old  man  who  seemed  to 
»a  hermit,  but  was  in  reality  a  magician,  coming  along  upon 
ii  ass.  He  was  of  venerable  aspect,  and  seemed  worn  out  with 
ge  and  mortifications  ;  yet,  when  he  beheld  the  exquisite  face 
eibre  him,  and  heard  the  lady  explain  how  it  was  she  needed  his 
isistance,  even  he,  old  as  he  really  was,  began  to  fancy  himself 
lover,  and  det?rmined  to  use  his  art  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
s  two  rivals  at  a  distance.  Taking  out  a  book,  and  reading  a 
lie  in  it,  there  issued  from  the  air  a  spirit  in  likeness  of  a  ser- 

•  Hi»  fHTnous  sword,  vido  p.  27. 
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vanty  whom  he  sent  to  the  two  combatants  with  directiooi  to  pm 
them  a  false  account  of  Orlando's  having  gone  off  to  Fnnee 
with  Angelica.     The  spirit  disappeared  ;  and  the  magician  jour- 
neying witli  his  companion  to  the  sea-coast,  raised  another,  who 
entered  Angelica's  horse,  and  curried  her,  to  her  astoniabnifitt 
and  terror,  out  to  sea,  and  so  round  to  some  lonely  rocks.    There, 
to  her  great  comfort  at  first,  the  old  man  rejoined  her;  bullui 
proceedings  becoming  very  mysterious,  and  exciting  her  indigni' 
tion,  he  cast  her  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  happened,  at  this  moment,  that  a  ship  was  passing  by  the 
rocks,  bound  upon  a  tragical  commission  from  the  isUnd  of 
Ebuda.  It  was  the  custom  of  that  place  to  consign  a  (eaude 
daily  to  the  jaws  of  a  sea-monster,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the 
wrath  of  one  of  their  gods  ;  and  as  it  was  thought  that  the  god 
would  be  appeased  if  they  brought  him  one  of  singular  beauty, 
the  mariners  of  the  ship  seized  with  avidity  on  the  sleeping  An- 
gelica, and  carrie<l  her  o{]\  to^jether  witli  the  old  man.  The 
people  of  Kbudn,  out  of  love  imd  pity,  kept  her,  unexposed  to  the 
sea-monster,  for  schiio  «hiys ;  but  at  leiigtli  she  was  bound  to  the 
rock  where  it  was  accustomed  to  seek  its  food  ;  and  thus,  in  tears 
and  horror,  with  not  a  friend  to  look  to,  the  delight  of  the  world 
expected  her  fatt^  l^ast  and  \Vest  she  looked  in  vain ;  to  the 
heavens  she  ItHjkcd  in  vain  ;  every  where  she  looked  in  vain. 
That  beauty  which  had  made  King  Agrican  come  from  the  Cas- 
pian gates,  with  lialf  Seytliia,  t.)  fnid  his  death  from  the  hands  of 
Orlando;  that  beauty  whieh  had  made  King  Sacripant  forget  both 
his  country  and  his  honour ;  that  beauty  which  had  tarnished  the 
renown  and  the  wisdom  of  tlie  great  Orlando  himself,  and  turned 
the  whole  Kast  upside  down,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  loveliness, 
has  now  not  u  s<.)ul  near  it  to  give  it  the  comfort  of  a  word. 

Leaving  our  heroine  a  while  in  this  condition,  I  must  now  tell 
you  that  Ruggiero,  the  greatest  of  all  the  infidel  warriors,  had 
been  presented  by  his  guardian,  the  magician  Atlantes,  with  two 
wonderful  gifts;  the  one  a  shield  of  dazzling  metal,  which  blimled 
and  overthrew  every  one  that  looked  at  it ;  and  the  other  an  ani- 
mal which  combined  the  bird  with  the  quadruped,  and  was  called 
the  Hippogritf,  or  gritfin-horse.  It  had  the  plumage,  the  wings, 
head;  benk,  and  front-legs  of  a  griffin,  and  the  rest  like  a  hone. 
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bwunot  made  by  enchantment,  but  was  a  creature  of  a  natural 
bd  feaiid  but  very  rarely  in  the  Riphsau  mountainsy  far  on  the 
^flUmr  aide  of  the  Frozen  Sea.* 

With  these  gifts,  high  mounted  in  the  air,  the  young  ward  of 
Atiantes  was  now  making  the  grandest  of  grand  tours.  He  had 
fcr  some  time  been  confined  by  the  magician  in  a  castle,  in  order 
to  Mve  him  from  the  dangers  threatened  in  his  horoscope.  From 
tUi  be  had  been  set  free  by  the  lady  with  whom  he  was  destined 
to  &11  in  love ;  he  had  then  been  inveigled  by  a  wicked  fairy  into 
hsr  tower,  and  set  free  by  a  good  one  ;  and  now  he  was  on  his 
tiiv^  through  the  world,  to  seek  his  mistress  and  pursue  knight- 
ly adventures. 

Casting  his  eyes  on  the  coast  of  Ebuda,  the  rider  of  the  hippo- 
griff  beheld  the  amazing  spectacle  of  the  lady  tied  to  the  rock  ; 
nd  struck  with  a  beauty  which  reminded  him  of  her  whom  he 
lofed,  he  resolved  to  deliver  her  from  a  peril  which  soon  became 
too  manifest. 

A  noise  was  heard  in  the  sea  ;  and  the  liuge  monster,  the  Ore, 
appeared  half  in  the  water,  and  half  out  of  it,  like  a  ship  which 
drags  its  way  into  port  afler  a  long  and  tempestuous  voyage.f  It 
laemed  a  huge  mass  without  form  except  the  head,  which  had 

*Tom:hiieMarKlnuitT,  how  much  is  added  by  retDoCencas!  It  addi  distance 
l^tfae  other  difficulties  of  procuring  it. 

t  "  Eoco  apparir  \o  smisurato  mostro 
Mezo  ascoso  ne  V  onda^  e  mezo  Korto. 
Come  fospinto  «uol  da  Borea  o  d'  Ostru 
Venir  lungo  naviljo  a  pigliar  porto." 

Canto  z.  St  100. 

bfreved  firom  Orid,  Metamarph.  lib.  iv.  706 : 

t  "  Elcce  velut  navis  prsfixo  concita  rofitro 

Sukat  aquas,  juvenum  sudantibus  ftcta  laceitis ; 
Sic  (era,"  &c. 

As  when  a  galley  with  sharp  beak  comes  fierce, 
Ploughing  the  waves  with  many  a  sweating  oar. 

>fid  is  brisker  and  more  obviously  to  the  purpose ;  but  Ariosto  gives  the  pon- 
Iwoosnees  and  dreary  triumph  of  the  monster.  The  comparison  of  the  fly  and 
ke  OMfltifl'  is  in  the  same  higher  and  more  epic  taste.  The  classical  reader  need 
t/t  bs  toU  that  the  whole  ensuing  passage,  as  far  as  the  combat  is  ooooenied,  is 
1  from  Ovid^B  slory  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 
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eyes  sticking  out,  and  briKtlos  like  a  boar.  Ruggiero,  who  bsl 
dashed  down  to  the  side  of  Angelica,  and  attempted  to  enoaangB 
her  in  vain,  now  n>sc  in  the  air  ;  and  the  monster,  whose  attes- 
tion  was  diverted  by  a  shadow  on  the  water  of  a  couple  of  gntt 
wings  dashing  round  and  above  him,  presently  felt  a  spear  oa  bit 
neck  ;  but  only  to  irritat(^  him,  for  it  could  not  pierce  the  ikin. 
In  vain  Ruggiero  tried  to  do  so  a  hundred  times.  The  oombil 
was  of  no  more  etToct  than  that  of  the  fly  with  the  mastiff,  when 
it  dashes  againsi  his  eyes  and  iiioutii.  and  at  last  comes  ODoe  too 
often  within  the  gnpo  of  his  snapping  teeth.  The  ore  raised  ndi 
a  (bam  and  teiniiest  in  the  waters  with  tlie  flapping  of  his  tail, 
that  the  knight  of  thf  hip|x>2rifl*  hardly  know  whether  he  was  in 
air  or  sea.  lie  ))0<riui  to  fear  that  the  monster  would  disable  the 
creature's  wings';  and  whi>rt>  would  its  ridor  be  then  ?  He  there- 
fore had  recourse^  to  a  \vc*a|Nin  wliieh  ho  never  used  but  at  the  last 
moment,  wlien  skill  and  couratro  U^fume  of  no  service  :  he  un- 
veiled the  ina«ric  shi«'l«l.  i*iit  lirst  h«^  llow  to  Anjrelica,  and  put 
on  hrr  finger  t ho  rinii;  wWivh  luutralizod  its  etil'ct.  The  shield 
blazed  on  tlie  watrr  like  aiiotlurr  suii.  The  ore,  beholding  it,fi?ll 
it  smite  its  eyes  likr  liL'htiiiii!; :  ami  rolliiiir  over  its  unwieldy 
body  in  the  foam  whuli  it  had  rnisrd,  lay  tunuHl  up,  like  a  dead 
fish,  inscnsihlo.  Mnt  il  ^\as  not  doad  ;  and  Ruiririoro  was  so  long 
in  making  ineli('ctiial  ollorts  U)  pijTce  it,  that  Angelica  cried  out 
to  him  forGtHl's  sakr  in  i«'ira>r  Ikt  while  ho  had  the  opportunity, 
lest  the  nionstor  shmild  revive.  **  Take  me  with  you."  she  said; 
"drown  me  ;  any  thiii^.  ratlu-r  than  Itt  m»^  l)o  IIkmI  for  this  horror.'' 

The  kniirlit  releas(»,l  her  instantly.  lie  siM  her  Udiind  him  on 
the  winged  hoi*se,  iuid  in  a  few  nnnutrs  was  in  the  air,  transport- 
ed with  iiavinj;  tloprivod  the  brute  of  his  delicate  supper.  Then, 
turning  as  he  went,  ho  imprinted  on  her  a  thousand  kisses.  He 
had  intended  to  make  a  tour  of  Sj)ain,  whieh  was  not  far  otf;  but 
he  now  altered  his  mind,  and  descended  with  his  prize  into  a  love- 
ly spot  on  the  coast  of  iirittany,  encirclo«i  with  oaks  full  of  night- 
ingales,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  mountain. 

It  was  a  little  green  meadow  with  a  brook.*  Ruggiero  look- 
ed about  him  with  trans})ort,  and  was  })roparing  to  disencumber 

*  "  Sul  lito  un  boaco  era  di  qurrce  ombrow, 
DovG  ogn'  ox  par  che  Filomena  piagna ; 
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Umself  of  hb  hot  amiour.  when  the  blushing  beauty,  casting  her 
ejres  downward*,  beheld  on  her  finger  the  identical  magic  ring 
which  her  &ther  had  given  her  when  she  first  entered  Christen- 
dom, and  which  had  delivered  her  out  of  so  many  dangers.  If 
pot  on  the  finger  only,  it  neutralized  all  enchantment ;  but  put 
into  the  mouth,  it  rendered  the  wearer  invisible.  It  had  been 
stolen  from  her.  and  came  into  the  hands  of  a  good  fair\-.  wlio 
gave  it  to  Ru^iero.  in  order  to  deliver  him  from  the  wiles  of  a 
bad  one.  Falsehood  to  the  good  fairy's  friend,  his  onn  mistress^ 
Bradamante,  now  rendered  him  unworthy  of  its  possession  ;  and 
at  the  moment  when  he  thought  Angelica  his  own  beyond  re- 
dempiion,  she  vanished  out  of  his  sight.  In  vain  he  knew  the 
lecret  of  the  ring,  and  the  possibility  of  her  being  still  present — 
the  certainty,  at  all  events,  of  her  not  being  ver\-  far  off.  He  ran 
iiither  and  thither  like  a  madman,  hoping  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
ind  embracing  nothing  but  the  air.  In  a  little  while  she  was  dis- 
tant far  enough  ;  and  Ruggiero,  stamping  about  to  no  purpose  in 
ft  rage  of  disappointment,  and  at  length  resolving  to  take  horse, 
oerceived  he  had  been  deprived,  in  the  mean  time,  of  his  hippogriff. 
[t  had  loosened  itself  from  the  tree  to  which  he  had  tied  it,  and 
aken  its  own  course  over  the  mountains.  Thus  he  had  lost  horse, 
ing,  and  lady,  all  at  once.* 

Pursuing  his  way,  with  contending  emotions,  through  a  valley 
)etween  lofty  woods,  he  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  thick  of  them. 
fie  rushed  to  see  what  it  was  ;  and  found  a  giant  combating  with 

Ch'  in  mczo  avea  un  pratcl  con  una  fonte, 
E  quinri  e  quindi  un  solitario  monte. 

Quivi  il  bramofio  cavalier  ritonnc 

L'  audace  corso,  e  nol  pratel  discese." 

St.  113. 

¥hat  a  Undttcape !  and  what  a  charm  beyond  painting  he  has  put  into  it  with 
da  nightiDgales !  and  then  what  figures  l>esides !  A  knight  on  a  winged  steed 
teicending  with  a  naked  l>eauty  into  a  meadow  in  the  thick  of  woodn,  with 
here  and  there  a  solitary  mountain."  The  mountainn  make  no  formal  circle ; 
hej  keep  their  separate  distancx?8.  with  their  variomi  inter^alt*  of  light  and  shade. 
Lod  what  a  heart  of  solitude  is  given  to  the  meadow  by  the  loneliness  of  theao 
to  waiters  aloof! 
•  Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  wrought  up  than  this  sudden  change  of  dr- 
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a  young  knight.     The  giunt  got  the  better  of  the  knight;  wi 
having  oust  him  on  the  ground,  unloosed  his  helntet  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  slaying  him,  wlien  Ruggiom,  to  his  horror,  beheld  in^ 
youth's  face  that  of  his  unworthily-treated  mistress  Brodamaiite. 
He  ru»hod  to  assault  her  enemy  ;  but  the  giant,  seizing  her  in 
his  arms,  took  to  iiis  heels  ;  and  the  penitent  lover  followed  him 
with  all  his  mi^rht,  but  in  vain.     The  wretch  was  hidden  from 
his  eyes  by  the  trees.     At  length  Ruggiero,  incessantly  pursuing 
him,  issued  fimli  into  a  great  meadow,  containing  a  noble  man- 
*sion  ;  and  here  he  Upheld  the  giunt  in  the  act  of  dashing  through 
the  gate  of  it  with  his  prize. 

The  mansion  wus  uii  onchuuled  one,  raised  by  the  anxious  oM 
guardian  of  Ruirj^'iero  f)r  the  purp<x<e  of  enticing  into  it  both  the 
youth  himsi'lf,  and  ull  from  whom  he  could  ex{>erienoe  danger  in 
the  course  of  his  a<iveiitures.  C»rlando  had  just  been  brought 
there  by  a  similiir  device,  that  of  the  apparitiiMi  of  a  knight  car- 
rying  off  Angelica  ;  for  the  supiK>sed  Hrudamaiite  was  equally  a 
deception,  and  the  giant  nn  <»thi*r  than  tlu'  inajrician  himself. 
There  also  were  the  kiii^rlits  Ferra^nis,  an<l  Hrandhnart,  and 
Grandonio,  and  Kini:  Saeripmit,  all  searching  for  s«nnething  thoy 
had  missed.  They  wandered  ah«>ul  the  hriuso  to  no  purpose; 
and  sometimes  Kiiir;:icro  heard  Bradaniante  calling  him ;  and 
sometimes  Orlandi)  lu'held  Angelica's  fiice  at  a  window.* 

At  length  the  Ix'anty  arrived  in  her  own  v^'ritahle  j>erson.  She 
was  again  on  hursehaek,  and  once  more  on  the  look-out  for  a 
knight  who  sh«)nld  conduct  lier  saf«'l\  Imnie — whether  Orlando  or. 
Sacripant  she  had  not  determined.  The  sani«»  road  which  had 
brought  Ru^^ricro  to  the  enchanted  house  having  done  as  much 
for  her,  she  no»v  cntenHJ  it  invisiidy  by  nican-^  of  the  ring. 

Finding  both  tin?  knights  in  the  place,  antl  feeling  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  determination  resjM-cting  one  or  the  other, 

•  Ti»  fwl  tht*  cotnplotc  fowv  of  tliiti  pictun*,  a  n'mlor  should  havo  hem  in  the 
South,  and  Mii'Iil  (hr  like  nuildon  apparitions,  at  »[tcn  wimlown.  of  Ia<lieti  looking 
forth  in  dntKM's  o\'  iHNtutiful  colours,  ami  with  fuccfi  the  intwt  intrn^stinc-  I  nv 
nuMnlHTa  xision  of  (hisH4>rt  at  farrara.  on  a  hri^iht  but  not  t»K>  hot  ilay(I  fancied 
that  the  HinrbUMnountains  there  cooUnI  it).  It  n*j*enil>hxl  one  of  Til ians  wo- 
men, with  itfi  bnwd  Hhouldem,  and  hodiHce  and  sleeves  differently  coloured 
from  the  petticoat ;  and  HcenHHl  literally  framed  in  the  uniiashed  window.  But 
I  am  digreMing. 
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Angelica  made  up  her  mind  in  favour  of  King  Sacripant,  whom 
*be  reckcmed  to  be  more  at  her  disposal.  Contriving  therefore  to 
OKet  him  by  himself,  she  took  the  ring  out  of  her  mouth,  and 
suddenly  appeared  before  him.  He  had  hardly  recovered  from 
his  amazement,  when  Ferragus  and  Orlando  himself  came  up  ; 
^  as  Angelica  now  was  visible  to  all,  she  took  occasion  to  de- 
"▼er  them  from  the  enchanted  house  by  hastening  before  them 
«nto  a  wood.  They  all  followed  of  course,  in  a  frenzy  of  anx- 
^  and  delight ;  but  the  lady  being  perplexed  with  the  presence 
of  the  whole  three,  and  recollecting  that  she  had  again  obtained 
posaession  of  her  ring,  resolved  to  trust  her  safe  conduct  to  invis- 
ibUity  alone ;  so,  in  the  old  fashion,  she  left  them  to  new  quarrels 
hy  suddenly  vanishing  from  their  eyes.  She  stopped,  neverthe- 
^  a  while  to  laugh  at  them,  as  they  all  turned  their  stupified 
&oes  hither  and  thither  ^  then  suffered  them  to  pass  her  in  a 
^Und  thunder  of  pursuit ;  and  so,  gently  following  at  her  leisure 
^  the  same  road,  took  her  way  towards  the  East. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  and  she  saw  many  places  and  people, 
^  was  now  hidden  and  now  seen,  like  the  moon,  till  she  came 
*e  day  into  a  forest  near  the  walls  of  Paris,  where  she  beheld  a 
youth  lying  wounded  on  the  grass,  between  two  companions  that 
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ANGELICA    AND    MEDORO. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  who  the  youth  was  that  Angelici 
Ibuud  lying  on  the  grass  between  the  two  dead  companions,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  so  lying,  you  must  know  that  a  great  battle 
had  been  fought  there  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Saracensi  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  that  these  three  people  be- 
longed to  the  Saracens.  The  two  that  were  slain  were  Dardinel 
king  of  Zumara,  and  Cloridnn,  one  of  his  fJiUowers ;  and  the 
wounded  survivor  was  aiiothor,  wlioso  name  was  Medoro.  Cl(v 
ridan  and  Medon)  had  !)eon  loving  and  grateful  servants  of  Dar- 
dinel, and  very  fast  friends  of  one  another ;  such  friends,  indeed, 
that  on  their  own  acooant,  as  well  as  in  honour  of  what  they 
did  for  their  niastor,  thoir  history  doserves  a  particular  mention. 

Thfey  were  of  a  lowly  stock  on  the  coju^t  of  Syria,  and  in  all 
the  various  fortunes  of  their  loixl  hud  shewn  him  a  special  at- 
tachment. Cloridan  hud  been  bred  a  huntsman,  and  was  tb«? 
robuster  person  of  the  two.  Medoro  was  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth,  with  a  complexion  rosy  and  fair,  and  a  most  pJeasant  as 
well  as  beautiful  countenance.  He  had  black  eyes,  and  hair 
that  ran  into  curls  of  gold  ;  in  short,  K)oked  like  a  very  angel 
from  heaven. 

These  two  were  keeping  anxious  watch  upon  the  trenches  of 
the  defeated  army,  when  Medoro,  unable  to  cease  thinking  of  the 
master  who  had  been  left  dead  on  the  field,  told  his  friend  that  he 
could  no  longer  delay  to  go  and  look  for  his  dead  body,  and  bun' 
it.  "  You,*'  suid  he,  »*  will  remain,  and  so  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  my  memory,  in  case  1  fail.*' 

Cloridan,  though  ho  delighted  in  this  proof  of  his  fViend's 
Aoble-heartedness,  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from  so  peril- 
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^'Us-mD  enterprise  ;  but  Medoro,  in  the  fervour  of  his  gratitude  fer 
benefits  conferred  on  him  by  his  lord,  was  immorable  in  his  deter- 
iiunation  to  die  or  to  succeed  ;  and  Cloridan,  seeing  this,  defer- 
red to  go  with  him. 

They  took  their  way  accordingly  out  of  the  Saracen  camp, 
vid  in  a  short  time  found  themselves  in  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
Christians  had  been  drinking  ov^r-night  for  joy  at  their  victory, 
*nd  were  buried  in  wine  and  sleep.  Cloridan  halted  a  nxxnent, 
iod  said  in  a  whisper  to  his  friend.  ^*  Do  you  see  this  ?  Ought  1 
to  )0K  such  an  opportunity  of  revenging  our  beloved  master  ? 
Keep  watch,  and  I  will  do  it.  Look  about  you,  and  listen  oo 
•very  side,  while  I  make  a  pa:>sage  for  us  anKxig  these  sleepers 
*ilh  my  sword." 

Without  waiting  an  answer,  the  vigorous  huntsman  pushed 
i«to  the  first  tent  before  him.  It  contained,  among  other  occu- 
puits,  a  certain  Alpheus,  a  physician  and  caster  of  nativities, 
wbo  had  prophesied  to  himself  a  long  life,  and  a  death  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  Cloridan  cautiously  put  the  sword's  point 
in  bis  throat,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his  dreams.  Four  other 
•leepers  were  despatched  in  like  manner,  without  time  given 
them  to  utter  a  syllable.  After  them  went  another,  who  had  en- 
trenched himself  between  two  horses  ;  then  the  luckless  Grill, 
who  had  made  himself  a  pillow  of  a  barrel  which  he  had  emp- 
tied. He  was  dreaming  of  opening  a  second  barrel,  but,  alas, 
Was  tapped  himself.  A  Greek  and  a  Gennan  followed,  who  had 
been  playing  late  at  dice  ;  fortunate,  if  they  had  continued  to  do 
to  a  little  longer ;  but  they  never  counted  a  throw  like  this 
UDong  their  chances. 

By  this  time  the  Saracen  had  grown  ferocious  with  his  bloody 
work,  and  went  slaughtering  along  like  a  wild  beast  among  sheep. 
Nor  could  Medoro  keep  his  own  sword  unemployed  ;  but  he  dis- 
dained to  strike  indiscriminately — he  was  choice  in  his  victims. 
Among  these  was  a  certain  Duke  La  Brett,  who  had  his  lady  fast 
isleep  in  his  arms.  Shjill  I  pity  them  ?  That  will  I  not.  Sweet 
iras  their  fated  hour,  most  happy  their  departure  ;  for,  embraced 
iS  the  sword  found  them,  even  so,  I  believe,  it  dismissed  them  into 
he  other  world,  loving  and  enfolded. 
Two  brothers  were  slain  next,  sons  of  the  Count  of  Flanderti 
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and  newly-made  valorous  knights.  Charlemagne  had  seen  dwB 
turn  red  with  slaughter  in  the  field,  and  had  augmented  tUi 
ooat  of  arms  with  his  lilies,  and  promised  them  lands  baide  n 
Friesland.  And  he  would  have  bestowed  the  lands,  only  Medoio 
forbade  it. 

The  friends  now  discovered  that  they  had  approached  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Paladins  kept  guard  about  their  sovereigB. 
They  were  afraid,  therefore,  to  continue  the  slaughter  any  (nr- 
ther ;  so  they  put  up  their  swords,  and  picked  their  way  cafr 
tiously  through  the  rest  of  the  camp  into  the  field  where  the  btttle 
had  taken  place.  There  they  experienced  so  much  diflBculty  ii 
the  search  for  theii'  master's  body,  in  consequence  of  the  horrible 
mixture  of  the  corpses,  that  they  might  have  searched  till  the 
perilous  return  of  daylight,  had  not  the  moon,  at  the  close  of  * 
prayer  of  Medoro's,  sent  forth  its  beams  right  on  the  spot  where 
the  king  was  lying.  Medoro  knew  him  by  his  cognizance,  ar§^ 
and  gyles.  The  |K)or  youth  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight,  weeping 
plentifully  as  he  approached  him,  only  he  was  obliged  to  let  his 
tears  flow  without  noise.  Not  that  he  cared  for  death — at  that 
moment  he  would  gladly  have  embraced  it,  so  deep  was  his  af- 
fection for  his  lord  ;  but  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  hindered  in  his 
pious  office  of  consigning  him  to  the  earth. 

The  two  friends  look  up  the  dead  king  on  their  shoulders,  nsA 
were  hasting  away  with  the  beloved  burthen,  when  the  white- 
ness of  dawn  began  to  appear,  and  with  it,  unfortunately,  a  troop 
of  horsemen  in  the  distance,  right  in  their  path. 

It  was  Zerbino,  prince  of  Scotland,  with  a  party  of  horse.  He 
was  a  warrior  of  extreme  vigilance  and  activity,  and  was  return- 
ing to  the  camp  af\er  having  been  occupied  all  night  in  pursuing 
such  of  the  enemy  as  iiad  not  succeeded  in  getting  into  their  en- 
trenchments.* 

*  Ariofto  elsewhere  rrprrsents  him  as  the  handsomest  mui  in  tlie  worid ;  AJ' 
ing  of  him,  in  a  line  that  has  become  famous, 

"  Natura  il  focc,  e  poi  roppe  la  stampa." 

Canto  X.  St.  Si. 
— Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  mould. 
(Hm  word  is  genenlly  printed  ruppe ;  but  I  use  the  primitiye  text  of  Mr.  P>^ 
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"  My  friend,"  exclaimed  the  huntsman,  *^  we  must  e'en  take  to 
<^  heels.  Two  living  people  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  one  who 
iidend." 

With  these  words  he  let  go  his  share  of  the  burden,  taking  for 
granted  that  the  friend,  whose  life  as  well  as  his  own  he  was 
thinking  to  secure,  would  do  as  he  himself  did.  But  attached  as 
Cbridan  had  been  to  his  master,  Medoro  was  far  more  so.  He 
Accordingly  received  the  whole  burden  on  his  shoulders.  Clori- 
dan  meantime  scoured  away,  as  fast  as  feet  could  carry  him, 
thinking  his  companion  was  at  his  side :  otherwise  he  would  soon. 
er  have  died  a  hundred  times  over  than  have  left  him. 

In  the  interim,  the  party  of  the  Scottish  prince  had  dispersed 
themselves  a^put  the  plain,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  two 
fiigitives,  whichever  way  they  went ;  for  they  saw  plainly  they 
were  enemies,  by  the  alarm  they  shewed. 

There  was  an  old  forest  at  hand  in  those  days,  which,  besides 
bong  thick  and  dark,  was  full  of  the  most  intricate  cross-paths, 
and  inhabited  only  by  game.  Into  this  Cloridan  had  plunged. 
Medoro,  as  well  as  he  could,  hastened  after  him  ;  but  hampered 
as  he  was  with  his  burden,  the  more  he  sought  the  darkest  and 
most  intricate  paths,  the  less  advanced  he  found  himself,  especial- 
ly  as  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  place. 

On  a  sudden,  Cloridan  having  arrived  at  a  spot  so  quiet  that  he 
became  aware  of  the  silence,  missed  his  beloved  friend.  "  Great 
God  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  Left  him  I  know  not 
where,  or  how  !"  The  swift  runner  instantly  turned  about,  and, 
retracing  his  steps,  came  voluntarily  back  on  the  road  to  his  own 
death.  As  he  approached  the  scene  where  it  was  to  take  place, 
he  began  to  hear  the  noise  of  men  and  horses  ;  then  he  discern- 
ed voices  threatening ;  then  the  voice  of  his  unhappy  friend  ; 
and  at  length  he  saw  him,  still  bearing  his  load,  in  the  midst  of 
the  whole  troop  of  horsemen.  The  prince  was  commanding  them 
to  seize  him.  The  poor  youth,  however,  burdened  as  he  was, 
rendered  it  no  such  easy  matter  ;  for  he  turned  himself  about  like 
a  wheel,  and  entrenched  himself,  now  behind  this  tree,  and  now 

iubb's  edition.)  Boiaido's  handflomest  man,  Astolfb,  was  an  Engliahman ;  Ari- 
Oiti/s  is  a  Scotchman.  See,  in  the  preaent  volume,  the  note  on  the  rharafttr 
of  AJtoUb,  p.  23. 
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behind  that.  Finding  this  would  not  do,  he  laid  his  beloved  bur- 
den on  the  ground,  and  then  strode  hither  and  thither,  over  and 
round  about  it,  purnk'ing  the  horsemen's  endeavours  to  take  him 
prisoner.  Never  did  poor  hunted  bear  feel  more  conflicting  emo- 
tions, when,  surprised  in  her  den,  she  stands  over  her  oflbpring 
with  uncertain  heart,  groaning  with  u  mingled  sound  of  tendemea 
and  rage.  Wratii  bids  her  rush  forward,  and  bury  her  nails  ii 
the  flesh  of  their  enemy  :  love  melts  her,  and  holds  her  back  in 
the  middle  of  hc^r  fury,  to  look  upon  those  whom  she  bore.* 

Cloridan  was  in  an  agony  of  perplexity  what  to  do.  He  longed 
to  rush  forth  and  die  with  his  friend ;  he  longed  also  still  to  do 
what  he  could,  and  not  to  let  him  die  unavenged.  He  therefore 
halted  a  while  before  he  issued  from  the  trees,  and,  putting  an 
arrow  to  his  bow,  sent  it  well-aimed  among  the  horsemen.  A 
Scotsman  fell  dead  from  his  saddle.     The  troop  all  turned  to  see 

•  *'  Conic  orsa,  che  V  alj>rstrr  cacciutorc 

No  la  |)i('tros;i  tana  assalita  abbia, 
Sta  84ipra  i  f)«;li  i*on  in<«'rto  cotv, 

K  frcmr  in  rsuono  cli  pirtii  c  di  rabbia : 
Ira  la  'nvita  v  natural  fumro 

A  j»|)io;rar  V  uirno,  c  a  inttanj^uinfur  le  labbia; 
Amor  la  *nt<'m  risco,  o  la  rilira 
A  ri^aniaro  a  i  lijTJi  in  nu-zo  1'  ira." 

Likr  as  a  l)oar,  whom  nit*n  in  mountains  start 
In  hor  old  stony  don,  and  dan\  and  cuad, 

Stands  o'it  hor  ohildron  with  uncortain  heart, 
And  roars  tor  ra^o  antl  sorrow  in  one  mood : 

Anijor  impels  her.  and  hor  natural  part. 
To  use  hor  nails,  and  bathe  her  Wym  in  blood ; 

Love  molts  hor,  and,  for  all  hor  anjrry  roar, 

Holds  l>aek  her  eyes  to  ItHik  on  thos4»  she  bore. 

This  stanza  in  Ariosto  lias  Uvome  tamous  as  a  l>oautiiul  transcript  of  a  besuti&l 
passage  in  Statius,  which,  indotnl.  it  suri>assos  in  style,  but  not  in  fiseling,  *" 
pecially  when  we  consider  with  whom  the  com()an.son  originates : 

"  Ut  lea,  quain  iwvo  fd^tam  preswn*  cubili 
Venantes  Numidn-,  natos  creota  su})erstnt 
Mente  sub  incerta,  torvum  nc  miserabile  frendens: 
Ilia  quidom  turlmro  j^IoIkw,  et  fransrorc  morsu 
Tela  queat ;  sed  prolis  amor  cnidclia  vincit 
Pectora,  et  in  media  catulos  circumspicit  ira." 

Tfubait,  X.  414. 
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whtBDCe  the  arrow  came ;  and  as  they  were  raging  and  crying 
Mty  a  secood  stuck  in  the  throat  of  the  loudest. 
•'«  This  is  not  to  be  borne,"  cried  the  prince,  pushing  his  horse 
Dvaids  Medoro  ;  "  you  shall  suffer  for  this."  And  so  speaking, 
he  thmst  his  hand  into  the  golden  locks  of  the  youth,  and  dragg^ 
bfai  violently  backwards,  intending  to  kill  him ;  but  when  he 
looked  on  his  beautiful  face,  he  couldn't  do  it. 

The  youth  betook  himself  to  entreaty.  "  For  Grod's  sake,  sir 
Imigbt !"  cried  he,  "  be  not  so  cruel  as  to  deny  me  leave  to  bury 
vy  kml  and  master.  He  was  a  king.  I  ask  nothing  for  myself 
^4iot  even  my  life.  I  do  not  care  for  my  life.  I  care  for  noth- 
ng  but  to  bury  my  lord  and  master." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  manner  so  earnest,  that  the 
good  prince  could  feel  nothing  but  pity ;  but  a  ruffian  among  the 
troop,  losing  sight  even  of  respect  for  his  lord,  thrust  his  lance 
into  the  poor  youth's  bosom  right  over  the  prince's  hand.  Zer- 
hino  turned  with  indignation  to  smite  him,  but  the  villain,  seeing 
^hat  was  coming,  galloped  off;  and  meanwhile  Cloridan,  think- 
ing that  his  friend  was  slain,  came  leaping  full  of  rage  out  of  the 
^ood,  and  laid  about  him  with  his  sword  in  mortal  desperation. 
Twenty  swords  were  upon  him  in  a  moment ;  and  perceiving 
life  flowing  out  of  him,  he  let  himself  fall  down  by  the  side  of 
his  friend.* 

*  This  adventure  of  Cloridan  and  Medoro  is  imitated  from  the  Nigus  and 
Eoiyalus  of  Virgil.  An  Italian  critic,  quoted  by  Panizzi,  «ay»,  that  the  way 
ID  which  Cloridan  exposes  himself  to  the  enemy  is  inferior  to  the  Latin  poet's 
ftiDoiu 

'*  Me,  me  (adsum  qui  feci),  in  mo  convertite  ferrum." 
Me,  me  ('tis  I  who  did  the  deed),  slay  me. 

And  the  reader  will  agrvo  with  Panizzi,  that  ho  is  right.  The  circumstance, 
^,  of  Euryalus's  bequeathing  his  aged  mother  to  the  care  of  his  prince,  in 
CMe  he  fi&iU  in  his  enterprise,  is  very  touching ;  and  the  main  honour,  both  of 
^  mvention  of  the  whole  episode  and  its  particulars,  remains  with  Virgil. 
^  the  other  hand,  the  enterprise  of  the  friends  m  the  Italian  poet,  which  is 
that  of  burying  their  dead  master,  and  not  merely  of  communicating  with  an 
•'•pnt  general,  is  more  alTecting,  ihouijh  it  may  l>c  less  patriotic ;  the  inability 
^  Zerlnno  to  kill  him,  when  he  looked  on  liirt  fare,  is  extremely  so ;  and,  as 
^^am  has  shewn,  the  adventure  it*  made  of  importance  to  the  whole  story  of 
^  poem,  and  is  not  simply  an  episode,  like  that  in  the  ^flneid.  It  serves,  too, 
tt  a  fery  paiticviUr  manner  to  introduce  Medoro  worthily  to  the  affection  of 
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The  Sootwnan,  fupponng  both  the  friends  to  be  deed,  mm 
their  deperture ;  and  Medoro  indeed  would  hare  bee%deel 
long,  he  bled  eo  pioiueely.     But  aenatanoe  of  a  Teij 
mit  wea  at  hand. 

A  lady  on  a  palfrey  happened  to  be  coming  by,  iHk> 
aigna  of  life  in  him,  and  was  struck  with  his  youth  and 
She  was  attired  with  great  simplicity,  but  her  air  waa  thatcf  i 
peraoo  of  high  rank,  and  her  beauty  inezpreaaible.  In  ikiit,il 
waa  the  proud  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Cathay,  Angelica  henK 
Finding  that  die  could  travel  in  safety  and  independanoe  If 
moans  of  the  magic  ring,  her  self-estimatioo  had  risen  to  snoh  t 
height,  that  she  disdained  to  stoop  to  the  companiDufaip  of  Ai 
greateat  man  living.  She  could  not  even  call  to  mind  that  wmk 
lovers  as  the  County  Orlando  or  King  Sacripant  existed:  aali 
mortified  her  beyond  measure  to  think  of  the  aflbotioii  ahs  ki 
entertained  for  Rinaldo. 

^*Such  arrogance/'  thought  Love,  ^<  is  not  to  be  endoied." 
The  little  archer  with  the  wings  put  an  arrow  to  hia  bow,  anil 
stood  waiting  for  her  by  the  spot  where  Medoro  lay. 

Now,  when  the  beauty  beheld  the  youth  lying  half  dead  with 
his  wounds,  and  yet,  on  accosting  him,  found  that  he  lamentBd 
less  for  himself  than  for  the  unburied  body  of  the  king  his  msi- 
ter,  she  felt  a  tenderness  unknown  before  creep  into  every  ptr- 
tide  of  her  being  ;  and  as  the  greatest  ladies  of  India  were  ao- 
oustomed  to  dress  the  wounds  of  their  knights,  she  bethought  htf 
of  a  balsam  which  she  had  observed  in  coming  along ;  and  tth 
looking  about  for  it,  brought  it  back  with  her  to  the  spot,  togethtf 
with  a  herdsman  whom  she  had  met  on  horseback  in  search  of 
one  of  his  stray  cattle.  The  blood  was  ebbing  so  fast,  that  the 
poor  youth  was  on  the  point  of  expiring  ;  but  Angelica  bruised 
the  plant  between  stones,  and  gathered  the  juice  into  her  delioatB 
hands,  and  restored  his  strength  with  infusing  it  into  the  woandi; 
80  that,  in  a  little  while,  he  was  able  to  get  on  the  horse  beloog- 
ing  to  the  herdsman,  and  be  carried  away  to  the  man's  cottage* 
He  would  not  quit  his  lord^s  body,  however,  nor  that  of  his 

Angelica;  lor,  mere  female  though  she  be,  we  ahould  hardly  have  gone  aloof 
with  her  paarion  as  we  do,  in  a  poem  of  any  seriousness,  had  it  been  huAd 
jsen^  OQ  his  beauty. 


fi^end,  till  he  had  seen  thoin  laid  in  the  ground,     lie  tiien  went 
1  the  lady,  and  she  took  up  her  abode  with  him  in  the  cottage, 
d  attended  him  till  he  recovered,  loving  him  more  and  morg 
J  by  day  ;  so  that  at  length  she  fairly  told  him  as  much,  and 
t  lofved  her  in  turn ;  and  the  king's  daughter  married  the  lowly. 

I  soldier. 

O  County  Orlando !  O  King  Sacripant !  That  renowned  val- 
oar  ci  yours,  say,  what  has  it  availed  you  ?  That  lofty  honour, 
taU  a%  at  what  price  is  it  rated  ?  What  is  the  reward  ye  have 
•NainciH  fer  all  your  services  ?  Shew  us  a  single  courtesy  which 
the  lady  ever  vouchsafed,  late  or  early,  for  all  that  you  ever  suf- 
fced  in  her  behalf. 

0  King  Agrican  !  if  you  could  rctuni  to  life,  how  hard  would 
yon  think  it  to  call  to  mind  all  the  repulses  she  gave  you — all  the 
pride  and  aversion  and  contempt  with  which  she  received  your 
•tlnnces! 

0  Ferragus  !  O  thousands  of  others  too  numerous  to  speak  of, 
vIk>  performed  thousands  of  exploits  for  this  ungrateful  one, 
^htt  would  you  all  think  at  beholding  her  in  the  arms  of  the 
Qoortedboy! 

Tei,  Medoro  had  the  first  gathering  of  the  kiss  off  the  lips  of 
Angdica — those  lips  never  touched  before — ^that  garden  of  roses 
«  the  threshold  of  which  nobody  ever  yet  dared  to  venture. 
Ilto  bve  was  headlon^r  and  irresistible  ;  but  the  priest  was  called 
B  to  sanctify  it ;  and  the  brideswoman  of  the  daughter  of  Cathay 
*li  the  wife  of  the  cottager. 

The  lovers  remained  upwards  of  a  month  in  the  cottage.    An- 
gdioa  oould  not  bear  her  young  husband  out  of  her  sight.     She 
*!•  Ibr  ever  gazing  on  him,  and  haiiiring  on  his  neck.     In-doors 
^  out-of-doors,  day  as  well  as  night,  she  had  him  at  her  side. 
bk  the  morning  or  evening  they  wandered  forth  along  the  banka 
ofmne  stream,  or  by  the  hedge- rows  of  some  verdant  meadow. 
'n  the  middle  of  the  day  they  took  refuge  from  the  heat  in  a 
graCto  that  seemed  made  for  lovers ;  and  wherever,  in  their  wan- 
derings, they  found  a  tree  fit  to  carve  and  write  on,  by  the  side 
of  fount  or  river,  or  even  u  slab  of  nx;k  soft  enough  for  the  pur* 
poaa,  there  they  were  sure  to  leave  their  names  on  the  hark  or 
narUe ;  ao  that,  what  with  the  inscriptions  in-doors  and  out-of- 
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doors  (for  the  walls  of  the  cottage  displayed  them  also),  a  Tuitt-  }r^ 
of  the  place  could  not  have  turned  his  eye  in  any  direction  wi&^  j^ 
gut  seeing  the  words 

'*  ANGEUCA  AND  MEDORO" 

written  in  as  many  different  ways  as  true-lovers'  knots  could 
run.* 

Having  thus  awhile  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  rustic  solxtuile, 
the  Queen  of  Cathay  (for  in  the  course  of  her  adventures  is 
Christendom  she  had  succee<]ed  to  her  father's  crown)  thought  it 
time  to  return  to  her  beautiful  empire,  and  complete  the  triumph 
of  love  by  crowning  Medoro  king  of  it. 

She  took  leave  of  the  cottagers  with  a  princely  gift.  The 
islanders  of  Ebuda  had  deprived  her  of  every  thing  valuable 
but  a  rich  bracelet,  which,  for  some  strange,  perhaps  supersti- 
tious, reason,  llioy  left  on  her  arm.  This  she  took  otf,  and  made 
a  present  of  it  to  the  gorwl  couple  for  their  hospitality ;  and  so 
bade  them  farewell. 

The  bracelet  was  of  inimitable  workmanship,  adorned  with 
gems,  and  had  l)een  ^iven  by  the  enchantress  Morgana  to  a 
favourite  youth,  who  was  .rescuc<l  from  her  wiles  by  Orlando. 
The  youth,  in  gratitude,  bestowed  it  on  his  preserver ;  and  the 
hero  had  humbly  presented  it  to  An*reliea,  who  vouchsafed  to 
accept  it,  not  because  of  the  ^iver,  but  f>r  the  rarity  of  the  gift. 

The  happy  bride  and  bridei^^nKuii,  bi<lding  farewell  to  France, 
proceeded  by  easy  journeys,  an<l  crossed  the  mountains  mto 
Spain,  where  it  was  their  intention  to  take  ship  for  the  Levant. 
Descending  the  IVrcnees,  they  discerned^ the  ocean  in  the  dis- 

*  Canto  xix.  8t.  .'U.  &o.  All  the  worlii  have  felt  thi^  to  be  a  true  picture  of 
fint  love.  The  inscrijition  may  he  said  to  l»e  that  of  every  other  pair  of  lovers 
that  ever  ezii;tcil,  who  knew  how  to  write  their  nainos. 

How  mufiical,  too,  are  the  wonls  "  Anjieliea  and  Mcdoro!"'  Boiardo  inventeil 
the  one;  Ariosto  found  the  mateh  for  it.  One  has  no  end  to  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  thein.  All  hail  to  the  moment  when  I  Uni  l)ecame  aware  of  their 
existence,  inore  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  house  of  the  gentle  artist  Benjamin 
West!  (Let  the  n'atler  indulge  rue  with  this  recolkvtion.)  I  sighed  with  plea- 
sure to  look  on  them  at  that  time ;  I  8igh  now,  with  far  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  to  look  back  on  them,  for  they  never  come  across  me  but  with  delight : 
and  poetry  is  a  world  in  which  nothing  beautifbl  e\cT  thoroughly  forsakes  us. 
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tnd  had  now  reached  the  coast,  and  were  proceeding  by  the 
ode  along  the  high  road  to  Barcelona,  when  they  beheld  a 
)le-looking  creature,  a  madman,  all  over  mud  and  dirt, 
laked  in  the  sands.  He  had  buried  himself  half  inside 
\T  shelter  from  the  sun  ;  but  having  observed  the  lovers  as 
me  along,  he  leaped  out  of  his  hole  like  a  dog,  and  came 
against  them. 

before  I  proceed  to  relate  who  this  madman  was,  I  must 
to  the  cottage  which  the  two  lovers  had  occupied,  and 
:  what  passed  in  it  during  the  interval  between  their  bid- 
adieu  and  their  arrival  in  this  place. 
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PART   THE   THIRD. 


THE    JEALOUSY    OF   ORLANDO. 

DuEiNO  the  course  of  his  search  for  Angelica^  the  Goamj 
Orlando  had  just  restored  two  lovers  to  one  another,  and  was  pur- 
suing a  Pagan  enemy  to  no  purpose  through  a  wild  and  tanked 
wood,  when  he  came  into  a  beautiful  spot  by  a  river's  side,  which 
tempted  him  to  rest  himself  from  the  heat.  It  was  a  small 
meadow,  full  of  daisies  and  butter-cups,  and  surrounded  with 
trees.  There  was  an  air  abroad,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  niiicfa 
made  the  shepherds  glad  to  sit  wifhout  their  jerkins,  and  leoeiTe 
the  coolness  on  their  naked  bodies :  even  the  hard-skinned  cattle 
were  glad  of  it ;  and  Orlando,  who  was  armed  cap-a-pie^  was 
delighted  to  take  off  his  helmet,  and  lay  aside  his  buckler,  and 
repose  awhile  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  so  refreshing.  Alas!  it 
was  the  unhappiest  moment  of  his  life. 

Casting  his  eyes  around  him,  while  about  to  get  ofT  his  horse, 
he  observed  a  handwriting  on  many  of  the  trees  which  bethought 
he  knew.  Riding  up  to  the  trees,  and  looking  more  closely,  he 
was  sure  he  knew  it ;  and  in  truth  it  was  no  other  than  that  of 
his  adored  mistress  Angelica,  and  the  inscription  one  of  those 
numerous  inscriptions  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  spot  was 
one  of  the  haunts  of  the  lovers  wliile  they  abode  in  the  shep- 
herd's cottage.  Wherever  the  County  turned  his  eyes,  he  be* 
held,  tied  together  in  true-lovers'  knots,  nothing  but  the  words 

"angelica  and  medoro," 

All  the  trees  had  them — ^his  eyes  could  see  nothing  else ;  and 
every  letter  was  a  dagger  that  pierced  his  heart. 

The  unhappy  lover  tried  in  vain  to  disbelieve  what  he 
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&e  eudeaiuurc'd  to  coii)pc4  hitiiselflo  tbiuk  tJiat  it  wa»  tsoine other 
^Ajagieljcti  »bo  had  ^  ritlcii  the  uortis ;  but  he  knew  the  hnnd- 
^rriiiDg  too  well*  Too  oflcn  liad  ho  dwell  upon  it,  and  made 
fiiiniliiir  with  every  turn  of  the  letters.  He  then  strove 
iluiX  **  Modoro''  was  a  feigned  name,  intended  for  him- 
•Pif;  bul  he  fell  thut  he  was  trying  to  delude  himself,  and  that 
thcs  tnore  he  imd,  the  bitierer  wa^  his  conviction  of  the  truth* 
[ie  wai*  like  u  bird  fixing  itseir  only  the  more  deeply  in  the  lime 
la  which  it  h  caught^  by  struggluig  and  beating  its  wtng^. 

Orlamio  turned  hi^  horse  away  in  his  anguish^  and  paced  it 
lowards  u  grotto  covered  with  vine  and  ivy,  which  he  looked  into. 
Tb^  grurto,  b(»th  outaide  and  in,  waa  full  of  the  like  inscripliotie. 
it  Wim  ilie  retreat  the  lovers  were  so  fond  of  at  noon*  Their 
^^en  were  ^^ritteu  on  all  sides  of  it,  some  in  chalk  and  coal,^ 
PBrs  ci&rvcd  with  a  knife. 

The  wretched  lieholder  got  olf  his  hoi^  and  entered  the  grotlo. 
The  fiM  thing  Ihat  met  hh  eyes  wa,^  a  larger  ini^criplion  in  the 
Sariicen  lover's  own  hamlwrilin^^id  tongue^ — a  language  which 
the  flayer  of  the  intidek  wu»  too  well  acquainted  with*  The 
words  were  in  verse,  and  c.\[iressed  the  gratitude  of  the  '*  poor 
M«d^>n},**  liie  writer,  for  having  had  in  his  arms,  in  that  grotto, 
til0  beautiful  Angidiea,  d  aught  or  of  King  Galafron,  whom  ao 
namy  bail  loveil  rn  vain.  The  writer  invoked  a  bles^ng  on  every 
ptft  o£  K  ^^M  »haiJL%  it^  wAters,  its  flowers,  its  creeping  plants ; 
■ai  9lllf^ati^  ewpy  |>er^jn,  liigh  ami  low^  wiio  should  chance  to 
tiait  il,  particularly  lovers,  that  they  would  bless  the  plaee  like- 
wfaiev  And  take  care  that  it  was  never  poUutetl  by  foot  of  herd, 

ThHce,  and  fi>ur  iiiues,  did  tlie  unhappy  Orlando  read  these 
wvMfdiH  trying  always^  hut  In  vain^  to  disbelieve  what  he  saw. 
EiNfry  tinfjp  he  n^ad,  they  appeared  plainer  asid  plainer;  and 
ef ery  linie  diil  n  cr«id  hatid  scein  to  be  wringing  the  heart  in  his 
biMom.  At  length  he  remained  with  bis  eyes  lixed  on  tho  istcmp, 
leetog  nolhijjg  more,  not  even  the  stone  itself.  He  felt  as  if  his 
were  leaving  him,  ao  abandoned  did  he  seom  of  ull  contforti 

*  *'  Sdiitt,  4tsil  <oa  icmrboni?  e  qnol  coo  gnMx" 

C«oli>  ^uiii.  tt  10€, 

iltil  «m4  Uiiiul  miUn^  the  bcuutiTuI  ftngvr^  of  ASififikA  wilb  tml  Aiid 
llr  IkUvw  liUil  Latvc  did  axA  mind  iL 
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Let  those  imagine  what  he  felt  who  have  experienced  the  hum  jt 
emotioiis — who  know,  by  their  own  sufferings,  that  this  is  the  i 
grief  whicli  surpasses  all  other  griefs.  His  head  had  fidlea  oo 
his  bosom ;  his  look  was  deprived  of  all  confidence ;  he  could  not 
even  speak  or  shed  a  tear.  His  impetuous  grief  remained  within 
him  by  reason  of  his  impetuosity — like  water  which  attempts  tD 
rush  out  of  the  narrow-necked  bottle,  but  which  is  so  compreand 
as  it  comes,  that  it  scarcely  issues  drop  by  drop. 

Again  he  endeavoured  to  disbelieve  his  eyes— to  conclude  thit 
somebody  had  wished  to  calunmiate  his  mistress,  and  drive  her 
lover  mad,  and  so  had  done  his  best  to  imitate  her  handwriting. 
With  these  sorry  attempts  at  consolation,  he  again  took  borK, 
the  sun  having  now  given  way  to  the  moon,  and  so  rode  a  little 
onward,  till  he  beheld  smoke  rising  out  of  the  tops  of  the  treei, 
and  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  lowing  of  cattle.  By 
these  signs  ho  knew  that  he  was  approaching  a  village.  He  en- 
tered it,  and  going  into  the  firai  house  he  came  to,  gave  his  hone 
to  the  care  of  a  ymith,  and  was  (lisHrine<l,  and  had  his  spurs  of 
gold  taken  olf,  and  so  went  into  a  nxaii  that  was  shewn  him  with- 
out demanding  either  iin.»at  t»r  drink,  so  entirely  was  he  filled 
with  his  sorrow. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  was  the  wry  cottage  into  which 
Mctioro  had  been  carried  out  of  the  wo«.xl  by  the  loving  Angelica. 
There  he  had  been  curmI  of  his  wounds — there  he  had  been 
loved  and  made  happy — find  tht^e,  whenever  the  Cnjunty  Orlando 
turned  his  eyes,  he  l>elield  the  detested  writing  on  the  walls,  the 
windows,  the  doors.  lie  made  in)  inquiries  about  it  of  the  people 
of  the  house  :  he  still  dreaded  to  render  the  certainty  clearer  than 
he  would  fain  sup|>ose  it. 

But  the  cowardice  availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  host  seeing 
him  unhappy,  and  thinking  to  cheer  him,  came  in  as  he  was  get- 
ting into  bed,  and  opened  on  the  subject  of  his  own  accord.  It 
was  a  story  he  told  to  every  body  who  came,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  have  it  admired  ;  so  with  little  preface  he  related  all  the 
particulars  to  his  new  guest — how  the  youth  had  been  left  for 
dead  on  the  field,  and  how  the  lady  had  found  him,  and  had  him 
brought  to  the  cottage — and  how  she  fell  in  love  with  him  as  he 
^rcw  well — and  how  she  could  be  content  with  nothing  but  mar- 
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:  him,  though  she  was  daughter  of  the  greatest  king  of  the 
and  a  queen  herself.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative, 
Dod  man  produced  the  bracelet  which  had  been  given  him 
Dgelicay  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  had  been 
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im  was  the  final  stroke,  the  last  fatal  blow,  given  to  the  poor 
» o£  Orlando  by  the  executioner,  Love.  He  tried  to  conceal 
jaery,  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  repressed  ;  so  finding  the 
nnh  into  his  eyes,  he  desired  to  be  alone.  As  soon  as  the 
had  retired,  he  let  them  flow  in  passion  and  agony.  In  vain 
twipffld  to  rest,  much  less  to  sleep.  Every  part  of  the  bed 
md  to  be  made  of  stones  and  thorns. 
Iflogth  it  occurred  to  him,  that  most  likely  they  had  slept 
It  very  bed.  He  rose  instantly,  as  if  he  had  been  lying  on 
panL  The  bed,  the  house,  the  herdsman,  every  thing  about 
laoe,  gave  him  such  horror  and  detestation,  that,  without 
ng  for  dawn,  or  the  light  of  moon,  he  dressed  himself,  and 
forth  and  took  his  horse  from  the  stable,  and  galloped  on- 
I  into  the  middle  of  the  woods.  There,  as  soon  as  he  found 
df  in  the  solitude,  he  opened  all  the  flood-gates  of  his  grief, 
;ave  way  to  cries  and  outcries. 

t  he  still  rode  on.  Day  and  night  did  Orlando  ride  on, 
ing  and  lamenting.  He  avoided  towns  and  cities,  and  made 
)d  on  the  hard  earth,  and  wondered  at  himself  that  he  could 
80  long. 

nieae,"  thought  he,  '<  are  no  tears  that  are  thus  poured  forth. 
'  are  life  itself,  the  fountains  of  vitality  ;  and  I  am  weeping 
ying  both.  These  are  no  sighs  that  I  thus  eternally  exhale. 
ra  could  not  supply  them.  They  are  Love  himself  storming 
y  heart,  and  at  once  consuming  me  and  keeping  me  alive 
hia  miraculous  fires.  No  more — no  more  am  I  the  man  I 
•  He  that  was  Orlando  is  dead  and  buried.  His  ungrate- 
datreas  has  slain  him.  I  am  but  the  soul  divided  from  his 
—doomed  to  wander  here  in  this  misery,  an  example  to  those 
pot  their  trust  in  love." 

r  the  wits  of  the  Ck)unty  Orlando  were  going  ;  and  he  wan- 
{  all  night  round  and  round  in  the  wood,  till  he  came  back  to 
;iolto  where  Medoro  had  written  his  triumphant  verses.     Mad- 
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then  indeed  fell  upon  him.  Every  particle  of  his  beag 
aeemed  torn  up  with  rage  and  fury  ;  and  he  drew  his  mig^ 
sword,  and  hewed  tlie  grotto  and  the  writing,  till  the  words  flew  ii 
pieces  to  the  heavens.  Woe  to  every  spot  in  the  place  in  whieh 
were  written  the  names  of  "  Angelica  and  Medoro."  Woe  to  th» 
place  itself:  never  again  did  it  alFord  refuge  from  the  heat  of  dij 
to  sheep  or  shepherd  ;  for  not  a  particle  of  it  remained  as  it  waii 
With  arm  and  sword  Orlando  defaced  it  all,  the  clear  and  gendo 
fountain  included.  He  hacked  and  hcM-ed  it  inside  and  out,  aid 
cut  down  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  hung  over  it,  and  tore  awiy 
the  ivy  and  the  vine,  and  rooted  up  great  bits  of  earth  and  iIdob^ 
and  filled  the  sweet  water  with  the  rubbish,  so  that  it  was  nefW 
clear  and  sweet  again  ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  toil,  not  having  Mt- 
isfied  or  being  able  to  satisfy  his  soul  with  the  excess  of  his  tmk 
lence,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  in  rage  and  disdain,  and  laj 
groaning  towards  the  heavens. 

On  the  ground  Orlando  tlirew  himself,  and  on  the  ground  he 
remained,  his  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  his  lips  closed  in  dumbnesB; 
and  thus  he  continued  ihr  the  space  of  three  days  and  three 
nights,  till  his  frenzy  had  mounted  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  turned 
against  himself.  He  tlien  arose  in  fury,  and  tore  off  mail  and 
breastplate,  and  ever>'  particle  of  clothing  from  his  body,  till  hu- 
manity was  degraded  in  his  heroical  i)erson,  and  he  became  na* 
keil  as  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

In  this  condition,  and  his  wits  quite  gone,  sword  was  forgotten 
OS  well  as  shield  and  helm  ;  an<l  he  tore  up  fir-tree  and  ash,  and 
began  running  thix)ugh  the  wt^^ds.  The  shepherds  hearing  the 
cries  of  the  strong  man,  and  the  crashing  of  the  boughs,  came 
hastening  from  all  quarters  to  know  what  it  was ;  but  M'hen  he 
saw  them  he  gave  them  chitse,  and  smote  to  death  those  whom  he 
reached,  till  the  whole  country  wtus  up  in  arms,  though  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  for  they  were  seized  with  such  terror,  that  while  they 
threatened  and  closed  after  him,  they  avoided  him.  He  entered 
cottages,  and  tore  away  the  fo(xl  fmrn  the  tables  ;  and  ran  up  the 
craggy  hills  and  down  into  the  valleys  ;  and  chased  beasts  as 
well  as  men,  tearing  tlie  fawn  and  the  goat  to  pieces,  and  stuffing 
their  flesh  into  his  stomach  with  fierce  will. 

Raging  and  scouring  onwards  in  this  manner,  he  arrived  one 
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kj  at  a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  on  which  the  fierce  Rodomont  had 
had  himself  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  any  one  that  attempted 
M  paM  it  into  the  water.  It  was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  with 
iMoely  room  for  two  horses.  But  Orlando  took  no  heed  of  its 
■anruwiii  wh.  He  dashed  right  forwards  against  man  and  steed, 
Bad  fcrced  the  champion  to  wrestle  with  him  on  foot ;  and,  wind- 
ing himself  about  him  with  liideous  strength,  he  leaped  backwards 
i  him  into  the  torrent,  where  he  lefl  him,  and  so  mounted  the 
!  bank,  and  again  rushed  over  the  country.  A  more  ter. 
I  bridge  than  this  was  in  his  way — even  a  precipitous  pass  of 
height  over  a  valley ;  but  still  he  scoured  onwards, 
over  it  the  agonised  passengers  that  dared,  in  their  ig- 
>  of  his  strength,  to  oppose  him  ;  and  so  always  rushing 
[  ngiog,  he  came  down  the  mountains  by  the  sea-side  to  Bar- 
where  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  sands,  and  thought,  in  his 
iffiot  mind,  to  make  himself  a  house  in  them  for  coolness  and  re- 
pow  ;  and  so  he  grubbed  up  the  sand,  and  laid  himself  down  in 
il:  sod  this  was  the  terrible  madman  whom  Angelica  and  Medo- 
10  saw  looking  at  them  as  they  were  approaching  the  city. 

Neither  of  them  knew  him,  nor  did  he  know  Angelica ;  but, 
with  an  idiot  laugh,  he  looked  at  her  beauty,  and  liked  her,  and 
osme  horribly  towards  her  to  carry  her  away.  Shrieking,  she 
pat  qiurs  to  her  horse  and  fled  ;  and  Medoro,  in  a  fury,  came  af- 
ter the  pursuer  and  smote  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  great 
msdmsn  turned  round  and  smote  the  other's  horse  to  the  ground, 
aad  so  renewed  his  chase  aAer  Angelica,  who  suddenly  regained 
CBOUgh  of  her  wits  to  recollect  the  enchanted  ring.  Instantly  she 
pat  it  into  her  lips  and  disappeared  ;  but  in  her  hurry  she  fell 
from  lier  palfrey,  and  Orlando  forgot  her  in  the  instant,  and, 
— ?T«*ing  the  poor  bt^ast,  dashed  off  with  it  over  the  country  till  it 
.  fiad  :  and  so  at  last,  after  many  dreadful  adventures  by  flood  and 
Mdy  lie  came  running  into  a  camp  full  of  his  brother  Paladins, 
who  leoognised  him  with  tears  ;  and,  all  joining  their  forces,  sue- 
eseded  in  pulling  him  down  tmd  binding  him,  though  not  without 
nany  wounds  ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  friends,  and  the  special 
giaoe  of  the  apostle  St.  John  (as  will  be  told  in  another  place), 
the  wits  of  the  champion  of  the  church  were  restored,  and  he  be« 
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j  of  that  pMMOQ  Cv  an  infiU 
hwTfflily  powen  had  thus  readied  to  pmikh. 

But  AngflL?t  and  Madoio  puzaued  the  real  of  Aeir  j 
paaoa^  and  took  ahipoQ  the  ooaat  of  Spain  iar  India;  < 
ahe  oiowned  her  bridegroom  King  of  CSathay. 


iiirOitaiido*sj 
oCtiiDfiiiflit  tUafi  in  UriMnpcMtiy;  ud^mjM 
tlMhaNi'sitvHVlh.ttidMiMilive  MtiiDhBUt«raiD.    Ttec 
Iii%liiiiiiifii1. 000  after  the  other,  wilh  the  abaoia  at  m  1 
b  a  ■eriptona  twftilMM  fai  the  MeooDft  of  tiM  hno^  1 
;  b  tnBHBdoQik    I  have  not  Ulowed  < 

The  mds  leqiani  to  be  ]^ 
ttewholepoon.    Nor  tie  they  neoeneiy,  I  tlmil;,  to  tiie  | 

t;  peAape  would  hurt  it  in  an  age  anifiraatoied  to  Ihe  eldl  w 
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Argument. 

TuE  Paladin  Astolfo  ascends  on  the  hippogriflf  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  i 
tains  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  calleil  the  Mountains  of  the  Mc 
discovers  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  and  is  welcomed  fay  St.  John  the  1 
The  Evangelist  then  conveys  him  to  the  Moon  itself,  where  he  is  shewn  aB  At 
things  that  have  been  lost  on  earth,  among  which  is  the  Re—on  of  (Mudo, 
who  had  been  deprived  of  it  for  loving  a  Pagan  beauty.  AstoUb  is  tmnd 
with  a  singular  discourse  by  the  Apostle,  and  is  then  preonrted  widi  a  iM  €0D- 
taining  the  Reason  of  Ids  great  brother  Paladin,  which  he  oonvejs  to  OHth. 
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When  the  hippogriff  loosened  itself  from  the  tree  to  which 
Ru^ero  had  tied  it  in  the  beautiful  spot  to  which  he  descended 
with  Angelica,*  it  soared  away,  like  the  faithful  creature  it  was, 
to  the  house  of  its  own  master,  Atlantes  the  magician.  But  not 
bog  did  it  remain  there — no,  nor  the  house  itself,  nor  the  magi- 
eian ;  fi>r  the  Paladin  Astolfo  came  with  a  mighty  horn  given 
him  by  a  greater  magician,  the  sound  of  which  overthrew  all 
inch  abodes,  and  put  to  flight  whoever  heard  it;  and  so  the 
bouse  of  Atlantes  vanished,  and  the  enchsmter  fled ;  and  the 
Pdadin  took  possession  of  the  griffin-horse,  and  rode  away  with 
tt  on  farther  adventures. 

One  of  these  was  the  deliverance  of  Senapus,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
from  the  visitation  of  the  dreadful  harpies  of  old,  who  came  in- 
festing his  table  as  they  did  those  of  iEneas  and  Phineus.  Astol- 
fo drove  them  with  his  horse  towards  the  sources  of  the  river  Nile, 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hip- 
pogriflT  till  they  entered  a  great  cavern,  which,  by  the  dreadful 
cries  and  lamentings  that  issued  from  the  depths  within  it,  the 
Paladin  discovered  to  be  the  entrance  from  earth  to  Hell. 

The  daring  Englishman,  whose  curiosity  was  excited,  resolved 
to  penetrate  to  the  regions  of  darkness.  "  What  have  I  to  fear  ?" 
thought  he  ;  '^  the  horn  will  assist  me,  if  I  want  it.  I'll  drive  the 
triple-mouthed  dog  out  of  the  way,  and  put  Pluto  and  Satan  to 

ftight."t 

Astolfo  tied  the  hippogriff  to  a  tree,  and  pushed  forward  in 
ipite  of  a  smoke  that  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  offending  his 
eyes  and  nostrils.     It  became,  however,  so  exceedingly  heavy 

«Seep.  116. 
^  Aiioito  if  hen  imitating  Pulci,  and  bearding  Dante.    See  vol.  L  p.  200. 
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and  noisome,  that  he  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  hb 
enterprise.  Still  ho  pushed  forward  as  far  as  he  could,  espediSy 
as  he  began  to  discern  in  the  darkness  something  that  appeared  to 
stir  with  an  involuntary  motion.  It  looked  like  a  dead  bodj 
which  has  hung  up  many  days  in  the  rain  and  sun,  and  is  waved 
unsteadily  by  the  wind.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  condemned  ^rit 
in  this  (irst  threshold  of  Hell,  sentenced  there,  with  thousands  of 
others,  for  having  l>een  cruel  and  false  in  love.  Her  name  WM 
Lydia,  and  bhc  had  been  princess  of  the  country  so  called.* 
Anaxarete  was  among  them,  who,  for  her  hard-heartednesB,  be- 
came a  stone ;  and  Daphne,  who  now  discovered  how  she  had 
erred  in  making  Apollo  '*  run  so  much  ;*'  and  multitudes  of  other 
women  ;  but  a  far  greater  number  of  men — men  being  worthier 
of  punishment  in  otfences  of  love,  because  women  are  prooer  to 
believe.  TItescus  and  Jason  were  among  them ;  and  Amnoo,  the 
abuser  of  Tamar ;  and  he  that  disturbed  the  old  kingdom  of 
Latinus.f 

Astolfo  would  fain  have  gone  deeper  into  the  jaws  of  Hell,  but 
the  smoke  grew  so  thick  and  palpable,  it  was  impossible  to  move  a 
step  farther.  Turning  alwut,  therefore,  he  regained  the  entrance; 
and  having  rofreslxMl  himself  in  a  f<)untain  hard  by,  and  re- 
mounted the  hip|)ogriti;  frit  an  inclination  to  ascend  as  high  as  be 
possibly  could  in  tln^  air.  The  excessive  loftiness  of  the  moun- 
tain above  the  cavern  made  him  think  that  it<«  top  could  be  at  no 
great  distance  fn)m  the  region  of  the  Moon  ;  and  accordingly  he 
pushed  his  horse  upwards,  and   rose  and   rose,  till  at  length  he 

♦  I  know  of  no  utory  of  a  cnw^l  Lydia  hut  the  pi>et't(  own  naatrem  of  tW 
luuiw,  whom  I  luko  to  Ih^  tho  laily  hen*  •kIuuIowciI  tbrth."     See  Life,  p.  114. 

+  The  Hturj-  of  \n;ixarrt<»  in  in  Oxid.  lili.  xiv.  K\rr>-  body  knows  thmt  of 
Dophne,  who  iiiadi'  .\ih»IIo,  as  Ariosto  Ktys.  'run  no  much"'  (correr  tajalo). 
Theseus  and  Janon  are  in  hi U.  as  dt»s<rterH  of  Ariadne  and  Medea;  Amnon,  fcr 
the  atrocity  reconUil  in  the  nH»Ie  (J  Samuel,  chap,  xiii.);  and  JEncu  for  infcff- 
ferinp  with  Turnu«  an«l  f^avinia.  and  takinjj  jK>w*ession  of  places  he  had  no 
rijjht  to.  It  is  dehifhtful  to  wv  tht^  pn»at,  cjenerourt  poet  going  u|»on  gnnuidfl 
of  reason  and  juHtice  in  the  teeth  of  the  tnuiip<«<l-up  righto  of  the  "pwoi 
JRnemB"  that  shabby  dt^serter  of  Dido,  and  cantinjr  prototype  of  Augustas. 
He  turns  the  Ubies,  alno,  with  brave  candour,  upon  the  t\Tannieal  claim  of  the 
Ktronger  sex  to  privilejreH  which  they  di-ny  tin*  other;  and  says,  that  there  aw 
more  faithless  men  in  Hell  than  f;iitfUe»8  women ;  which,  if  pononal  inAdflli^ 
sends  people  there,  most  undoubt.-dly  is  the  case  Ivyond  all  conipariwn. 
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M  OD  its  table-land.  It  exhibited  a  region  of  celestial 
^  flowers  were  like  beds  of  precious  stones  for  col- 
g^tnesB  ;  the  grass,  if  you  could  have  brought  any  to 
d  have  been  found  to  surpa&s  emeralds ;  and  the  trees, 
M  were  no  less  beautiful,  were  in  fruit  and  flower  at 
k  of  as  many  colours  were  singing  in  the  branches ; 
ring  rivulets  and  dumb  lakes  were  more  limpid  than 
sweet  air  was  for  ever  stirring,  which  reduced  the 
a  gentle  temperature ;  and  every  breath  of  it  brought 
om  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  herbage  all  at  once,  which 
be  soul  with  sweetness.''' 

iddle  of  this  lonely  plain  was  a  palace  radiant  as  fire. 
B  his  horse  round  about  it,  constantly  admiring  all  he 
lied  with  increasing  astonishment ;  for  he  found  that 
ig  was  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  and  composed  of  one 
uncle,  lucid  and  vermilion.  What  became  of  the 
!iders  of  the  world  before  this  ?  The  world  itself,  in 
ison,  appeared  but  a  lump  of  brute  and  fetid  matter.')' 
Paladin  approached  the  vestibule,  he  was  met  by  a 
Ad  man,  clad  in  a  white  gown  smd  red  mantle,  whose 
)iided  on  his  bosom,  and  whose  aspect  announced  him 
M  elect  of  Paradise.  It  was  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
n  that  mansion  with  Enoch  and  Elijah,  the  only  three 

0  never  tasted  death ;  for  the  place,  as  the  saint  in- 
I,  was  the  Terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  the  inhabitants 
d  there  till  the  angelical  trumpet  announced  the  oom- 
ist  <<on  the  white  cloud."     The  Paladin,  he  said,  had 

go&Tit4  r  alma  notriva"  in  beautiful;  but  the  pawage,  as  a  whole, 
oitated  from  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  of  Dante.    It  is  not  bad  in 

1  very  inferior  to  the  one  that  suggested  it.  See  vol.  i.  p.  123,  Ac, 
milrial  Paradise  was  at  home,  among  the  friends  who  loved  him, 
I  made  happy. 

itter;  and  the  house  made  of  one  jewel  thirty  miles  in  circuit  is  an 
that  becomes  reasonable  on  reflection,  affording  a  just  idea  of 
Im  kM>ked  for  among  the  endless  planetary  wonders  of  Nature, 
nd  all  our  relative  ideas  of  size  and  splendour.  The  "lucid  ver- 
ilnictuie  so  enormous,  and  under  a  sun  so  pure,  presents  a  gor- 
le  to  the  imagination.  Dante  himself,  if  he  could  have  forgiven 
aimal  spirits  and  views  of  the  Moon  so  different  from  his  own, 
tood  in  admiration  before  an  abode  at  once  so  luscious  and  so  vast 
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beeo  allowed  to  visit  it,  by  the  favour  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of 
fetohing  away  to  earth  the  loat  wits  of  Orlando^  which  the  cham- 
pioQ  of  the  Church  had  heea  deprived  of  tor  kmng  a  Pagpii,ud 
which  had  heea  attracted  out  of  hia  brains  to  the  neig^ibcNiriig 
^here,  the  Moon. 

Accordingly,  after  the  new  friends  had  spent  two  days  in  dit> 
course,  and  meals  had  been  served  up,  consisting  of  finut  lo 
exquisite  that  the  Paladin  could  not  help  thinking  our  fiiat  panoH 
had  some  excuse  fi>r  eating  it,*  the  Evangelist,  when  the  Mooa 
arose,  took  him  into  the  car  which  had  borne  Elijah  to  heaYsa; 
and  fimr  horses,  redder  than  fire,  conveyed  them  to  the  Imtf 
world. 

The  mortal  visitant  was  amazed  to  see  in  the  Moon  a  woiMv^ 
sembling  his  own,  full  of  wood  and  water,  and  containing  efsn 
cities  and  castles,  though  of  a  different  sort  from  ours.  It  wm 
strange  to  find  a  sphere  so  large  which  had  seemed  so  petty  a&i 
off;  and  no  less  strange  was  it  to  look  down  oa  the  woiid  hb  hid 
lef^  and  be  compelled  to  knit  his  brows  and  look  sharply  baftis 
he  could  well  discern  it,  for  it  happened  at  the  time  to  want 
light.t 

But  his  guide  did  not  leave  him  much  time  to  lock  about  hisi. 
He  conducted  him  with  due  speed  into  a  valley  that  fwnta^nf*!,  ia 
one  miraculous  collection,  whatsoever  had  been  lost  or  wasted  oo 
earth.  I  do  not  speak  only  (says  the  poet)  of  riches  and  domin- 
ions, and  such  like  gratuities  of  Fortune,  but  of  things  alio 
which  Fortime  can  neither  grant  nor  resume.  Much  fiune  n 
there  which  Time  has  withdrawn — infinite  prayers  and  vows 
which  are  made  to  God  Almighty  by  us  poor  sinners.     There  lie 

*  "  De'  frutti  a  lui  del  Pandiso  diero, 

Di  tal  sapor,  ch'  a  suo  giudizio,  aanza 
Scusa  non  sono  i  due  primi  parcnti, 
Sc  pur  quei  fur  si  poco  ubbidicnti." 

Canto  xxxiv.  st  60. 
t  Modem  aitionomers  differ  Tery  much  both  with  Dante's  and  Aiioito'i 
Moon;  nor  do  the  "argent  fields"  of  Milton  appear  better  placed  in  our  inj** 
teiioas  satellite,  with  its  no-atmosphere  and  no-water,  and  its  tremendoos  pno* 
pioes.  It  is  to  be  hc^Kid  (and  believed)  that  knowledge  will  be  bert  for  « 
all  in  the  end;  for  it  is  not  always  so  by  the  way.    It  displaces  beautiful  igs^* 
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the  tears  and  the  sighs  of  lovers,  the  hours  lost  in  pastimes,  tho 
hMpres  of  the  dull,  and  the  intentions  of  the  lazy.  As  to  desires, 
^mj  are  so  numerous  that  they  shadow  the  whole  place.  Astolfo 
went  round  among  the  different  heaps,  asking  what  they  were. 
His  eyes  were  first  struck  with  a  huge  one  of  bladders  which 
to  contain  mighty  sounds  and  the  voices  of  multi- 
These  he  found  were  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarch- 
ieii  together  with  those  of  Greece  and  Lydia.*  One  heap  was 
■«*Wwg  but  hooks  of  silver  and  gold,  which  were  tho  presents,  it 
Mamay  made  to  patrons  and  great  men  in  hopes  of  a  return. 
Another  consisted  of  snares  in  the  shape  of  garlands,  the  manu- 
&cture  of  parasites.  Others  were  verses  in  praise  of  great  lords, 
all  made  of  crickets  which  had  burst  themselves  with  singing. 
Chains  of  gold  he  saw  there,  which  were  pretended  and  unhappy 
love-matches ;  and  eagles'  claws,  which  were  deputed  authorities ; 
•od  paini  of  bellows,  which  were  princes*  favours ;  and  over- 
larned  cities  and  treasuries,  being  treasons  and  conspiracies ;  and 
iBipents  with  female  faces,  that  were  coiners  and  thieves  ;  and  all 
lorts  of  broken  bottles,  which  were  services  rendered  in  misera- 
Ue  courts.  A  great  heap  of  overturned  soupf  he  found  to  be 
alma  to  the  poor,  which  had  been  delayed  till  the  giver's  death. 
He  then  came  to  a  great  mount  of  ilowers,  which  once  had  a 
sweet  smell,  but  now  a  mast  rank  one.  This  {with  submission) 
was  the  present  which  the  Emperor  Constantino  made  to  good 
Pope  Sylvester. J     Heaps  of  twigs  he  saw  next,  set  with  bird- 

•  Very  fine  and  Hcomful,  I  think,  this.     Mijility  monRirhios  reduced  to 
•etaal  bbdden,  which,  little  too  m  tlioy  were,  contained  big  sounds, 
t  Such,  I  HUppoM*,  as  wan  given  at  convrnt-^^tefl. 

t  Tbe  prctcndeil  gift  of  the  pahice  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the  foundation  of 
the  pope's  temporal  80verci<;nty.  Thin  famous  |>atuagc  won  quoted  and  trans- 
bled  by  Mihon. 

"  Di  varii  fiori  ad  un  ^mn  nionte  panHa 
Ch'  ebl)e  fpt  huun  (Mtore,  or  putia  forte. 
Cluest4)  era  il  dono  (sc  (ktC)  dir  lece) 
Che  Constantino  al  buon  SilvcKtro  fece." 

Canto  xxiiv.  st.  M». 

The  Dm*  were  not  so  Iwld  in  the  first  edition.    They  stood  thus : 

"  Ad  un  monte  ili  rose  e  gi^li  passa, 
Ch'  ebbe  gift  buon  odore,  or  putia  forte, 
TAUT  II.  i^ 
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lime,  which,  dear  ladies,  are  your  charms.  In  abort  there  «m 
no  end  to  what  he  saw.  Thousands  and  thousands  would  BOt 
complete  the  list.  Every  thing  was  there  which  was  to  be  mot 
with  on  earth,  except  folly  in  the  raw  material,  for  that  is  nenr 
exported.* 

There  he  beheld  some  of  his  own  lost  time  and  deeds ;  and  yB^ 
if  nobody  had  been  with  him  to  make  him  aware  of  them,  never 
would  he  have  recognised  them  as  hls.'l' 

They  then  arrived  at  something,  which  none  of  us  ever  pnysd 
God  to  bestow,  for  wc  fancy  we  possess  it  in  superabundance ;  yil 
here  it  was  in  greater  quantities  than  any  thing  else  in  the  plaM 
— I  mean,  sense,  it  was  a  subtle  fluid,  apt  to  evaporate  if  not 
kept  closely ;  and  here  accordingly  it  was  kept  in  vials  of  grealBr 
or  less  size.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was  inscribed  with  thefii- 
lowing  words :  '^  The  sense  of  Orlando."  Others,  in  like  manner, 
exhibited  the  names  of  the  proper  possessors ;  and  among  them 
the  frank-hearted  Paladin  beheld  the  greater  portion  of  his  own. 
But  what  more  astonished  him,  was  to  sec  multitudes  of  the  vitis 

Cli'  era  conrotto ;  c  da  Giovanni  intne, 

Che  lu  un  gnn  ilon  ch'  un  gnui  rignor  mal  tpoae." 

"  He  came  to  a  mount  of  lilion  and  roecw,  that  onco  had  a  sweet  amdl,  but  no* 
Htank  with  corruption ;  and  ho  understood  from  John  that  it  waa  a  gratf  gift 
which  a  great  lord  ill  ripi>ndcd." 

The  change  of  these  lincfl  to  the  Htron<;er  ones  in  the  third  edition,  as  they 
now  stand,  served  to  occlusion  a  cliarj^e  a^rainst  Ario^to  of  having  got  his  piivi' 
lege  of  publication  from  itie  court  of  Rome  for  pa&sages  which  never  exirti^i 
and  which  he  afterwords  lioM'Iy  inlnxlut'ed ;  but,  as  Panizzi  observes,  the  third 
edition  had  a  pri\ilege  also;  so  tliot  tlie  |»a|>acy  jmt  its  hand,  as  it  were,  to 
these  very  linos.  This  is  remarkable ;  and  douUletw  it  would  not  have  oc- 
curred in  some  other  ages.  The  Sjtanisli  Inquisition,  for  instance,  erased  t, 
though  the  holy  brotherhood  found  no  fault  with  the  story  of  (Hocondo. 
*  "  Sol  la  pazzia  non  v'  ^,  poca  nh  assai ; 
Che  sta  quit  giU,  n^  se  ne  parte  nuu." 

St  78. 

t  Part  of  this  very  striking  passage  is  well  translated  by  Harrington : 

"  He  saw  some  of  his  own  lost  time  and  deeds, 
And  yet  he  knew  them  not  to  be  his  own." 

I  have  heard  these  lines  more  than  onco  repeated  with  touching 
CharleiLamb. 
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;  full  to  the  stopper,  which  bore  the  names  of  men  whom  he 
jtod  floppoeed  to  enjoy  their  senses  in  perfection.  Some  had  lost 
bem  fer  love,  others  for  glory,  others  lor  riches,  others  lor  hopes 
ism  great  men,  others  for  stupid  conjurers,  lor  jewels,  for  paint- 
fi>r  all  sorts  of  whims.  There  was  a  hei^)  bekniging  to 
and  astrologers,  and  a  still  greater  to  poets.* 
AstoUb^  with  leave  of  the  **  writer  of  the  dark  Apocaljrpse," 
6sion  of  his  own.  He  had  but  to  uncork  it,  and  set  it 
>  his  nose,  and  the  wit  shot  up  to  its  place  at  once.  Turpin 
■oknowledges  that  the  Paladin,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  led  the 
IHb  of  a  sage  man,  till,  unfortunately,  a  mistake  which  he  made 
kal  him  his  brains  a  second  time.f 
The  BVangelist  now  presented  him  with  the  vial  containing  the 
I  of  Orlando,  and  the  travellers  quitted  the  vale  of  Lost  Trea- 
Befere  they  returned  to  earth,  however,  the  good  saint 
his  guest  other  curiosities,  and  favoured  him  with  many  a 
nge  mnark,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  poets,  and  the  neglect 
of  them  by  courts.  He  shewed  him  how  feolish  it  was  in  princes 
and  other  great  men  not  to  make  friends  of  those  who  can  immor- 
talise  them ;  and  observed,  with  singular  indulgence,  that  crimes 
themselves  might  be  no  hindrance  to  a  good  name  with  posterity, 
if  the  poet  were  but  feed  well  enough  for  spices  to  embalm  the 
emmnal.     He  instanced  the  cases  of  Homer  and  Vii^. 

^  Tou  are  not  to  take  for  granted,"  said  he,  *'  that  iEneas  was 
» pious  as  fame  reports  him,  or  Achilles  and  Hector  so  brave. 
IWusands  and  thousands  of  warriors  have  excelled  them ;  but 
fteir  descendants  bestowed  fine  houses  and  estates  on  great  wri- 
ta,  and  it  is  from  their  honoured  pages  that  all  the  glory  has  pro- 
.  oseded.  Augustus  was  no  such  religious  or  clement  prince  as  the 
tnnnpet  of  Virgil  has  proclaimed  him.  It  was  his  good  taste  in 
poetry  that  got  him  pardoned  his  iniquitous  proscription.  Nero 
lumself  might  have'  fered  as  well  as  Augustus,  had  he  possessed 
^  much  wit.     Heaven  and  earth  might  have  been  his  enemies  to 

*  Raiden  need  not  have  the  poinU  of  this  exqinrile  nlire  pointed  oot  to 
^*<^  In  '?'*4Hpg  it,  I  only  mean  to  enjoy  it  in  their  company — particularly 
^  VmmgjR  about  the  men  accounted  wiaeat,  and  the  emphatb  "  I  mean,  aeoM" 
Q»dR)o,fl.emio). 

t  AWaUelHMOtDfiMlty! 
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DO  puipofle,  had  he  known  how  to  keep  I  _ 

Homer  makes  the  Greeks  viotorioiiSy  the  Tngne  «-|li 
Ptonelope  undeigo  a  thousand  wvonga  nther  tktt  to  M 
her  husband  ;  and  yet,  if  you  would  haive  tto  inal^ 
matter,  the  Greeks  were  beaten,  and  tto  Tmjane  ttoH 
and  Penelope  was  a  — .*  See,  on  tto  ottor  toadv'^ 
has  become  the  portion  of  Dido.  Sto  was  toaaatttl 
core ;  and  yet,  because  Virgil  was  no  ftiend  of  toi%  i 
ed  upon  as  a  baggage. 

«<  Be  not  surprised,"  concluded  tto  good  mM,  'ifl 
pressed  myself  with  warmth  on  this  sabjeol.  I  love  m 
look  upon  their  cause  as  my  own,  hr  I  was  a  writer  w^ 
I  lived  among  you ;  and  I  succeeded  so  well  in  tto  im 
time  and  death  will  never  prevail  against  ma.  Jmkii 
it,  that  I  should  be  thankful  to  my  bebved  Mafltar,  iria 
me  so  great  a  lot.  1  grieve  for  writers  wto  tova  611 
times — men  that,  with  pale  and  hungry  &cea^  find  th 
courtesy  closed  against  all  their  hardships.  This  ia  1 
there  are  so  few  poets  now,  and  why  nobody  cares  to  atac 
should  he  study  ?  The  very  beasts  abaiidon  plaoes  w 
is  nothing  to  feed  them." 

At  these  words  the  eyes  of  the  blessed  old  man  grew 
ed  with  anger,  that  they  sparkled  like  two  fires.  Bat  hi 
suppressed  what  he  felt ;  and,  turning  with  a  saga  aa 
smile  to  the  Paladin,  prepared  to  accompany  him  bao! 
with  his  wonted  serenity. 

He  accordingly  did  so  in  the  sacred  car :  and  Aalolf 
ceiving  his  gentle  benediction,  descended  on  Jhis  hippc 
the  mountain,  and,  joining  the  delighted  Paladins  with  d 
wits  were  restored,  as  you  have  heard,  to  the  noUe  Qri 


The  figure  which  ia  here  cut  bj  St  John  giTes  this  rannkaUs  i 
fwnarkfthlc  close.    His  aModation  of  himaclf  with  the  tnUnuty  'of 


*  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  injuring  the  strength  of  the  tenn  hii 
of  by  the  indignant  apostle,  and  yet  am  withheld  finom  giving  it  in 
bj  the  delicacy,  real  or  fidse,  of  the  times.  I  must  therelbfe  leave 
/iliod  by  the  reader  aocording  to  the  requirements  of  hii  own  AaHni 
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jilifittle  "itrong"  by  Ariosto's  contemporaries.  The  lesson  read  to  the 
itf  Brte  m  olmoiu,  and  could  hardly  have  been  pleasant  to  roen  reputed 
■tk  *'criiniiials"  themselves.  Nor  can  Ariosto,  in  tliis  passage,  be  rock- 
ftfHy  flattering  or  conscientious  pleader  for  his  brother-poets.  Resent* 
lid  t  food  Joit,  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  make  him  forget  what  was 

I  «igii»l  of  St  John's  remarks  about  Augustus  and  the  ancient  poets 
Ml  be  omitted.  It  is  exquisite  of  its  kind,  both  in  matter  and  style. 
MkH  q[iioted  it  somewhere  with  rapture. 

"  Non  fa  si  santo  n^  benigno  Augusto 

Come  la  tuba  di  Virgilio  suona: 
L'  aTer  avuto  in  poesia  buon  gusto 

f  A  proscrizion  iniqua  gli  penlona. 
Neeson  sapna  so  Neron  fos.se  ingiusto, 

fih  sua  &ma  saria  forse  men  buona, 
Avesse  avuto  e  terra  e  ciel  niiiiici, 

Se  gli  scrittor  sapea  tenersi  amici. 

Omero  Agamennon  vittorioso, 

E  fe'  i  Trojan  parer  ^ili  et  inerti ; 
E  che  Penelopea  fida  al  suo  six)60 

Da  i  prochi  mille  oltraggi  avca  soiTerti : 
E,  se  tu  vuoi  cho  'I  ver  non  ti  sia  ascx)80, 

Tutta  al  contrario  1'  istoria  converti : 
Che  i  Greci  rotti,  c  che  Troia  vittrice, 
E  che  Penelopea  fu  meretrice. 

Da  I'  altra  parte  odi  che  fama  lascia 

Elissa,  ch'  ebbe  il  cor  tanto  pudico; 
Che  riputata  viene  una  bagascia, 

Solo  perch^  3Iaron  non  le  fu  aniico.*' 

Canto  XXXV.  st.  96. 
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TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED; 

TRANSLATED  BY  FAIRFAX. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY  BY  LEIGH  HUNT, 

AND   LIVES   OF 

TASSO  AND  FAIRFAX  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 
9  Vok.  IGdhk,  or  1  YoL  bound  in  Cloth  hj  Bndkj. 


How  haye  I  Mt,  when  piped  the  peuBTo  wind. 
To  hear  \m  harp  by  Biiiirii  Fair&z  itnnif  , 
Prerailing  poet !  wfaooe  undoubting  mind 
BelieTed  the  mafic  wooden  which  he  aonf. 

CaUnu. 

**  The  harmony  of  Fairfax,  is  justly  celebrated — his  trandation  of  the  Jm* 
■alem  fonm  one  of  the  gloriee  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign." 

'<  We  do  not  know  a  translation  that  b  to  be  preferred  to  this,  in  tU  the  ^ 
■entiab  of  poetry." 

QuAETnLT  Rim*' 

"  Tlrs  Jtnualem  Delivered  of  Fairfax  is  indeed  a  noble  mooomeot  of  thi 
fenhM  of  its  aathor." 

RBTauarscTivK  Riniw, 

Dryden  introduces  Spenser  and  Fairfax  almost  on  a  level  as  the  leading  tv- 
thon  of  their  times ;  and  seems  even  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  in 
point  of  harmony.  And  Waller  confessed  he  owed  the  music  of  his  nnmben 
to  hhn. 

King  James  valued  his  Tasso  above  all  other  English  poetry,  and  King 
Charles  in  the  time  of  his  confinement  used  to  divert  himself  by  reading  it 

Sia  Eqixton  BaTDG0> 

<*  Some  of  his  stanzas  give  the  sweetness  of  the  original  with  the  still  softer 
sweetness  of  an  echo  ;  and  he  blew  into  the  rest  some  organ  like  notes,  which, 
perhaps,  the  original  is  too  deficient  in.  He  can  be  also  quite  as  stately  vod 
solemn  in  feeling ; — he  is  as  fervid  in  his  devotion,  as  earnest  and  fiill  of  gfaut- 
ly  apprehension  in  his  supernatural  agency,  as  wrapt  up  in  leafiness  m  his  lyl' 
Tan  haunts,  as  luxuriant  and  alive  to  tangible  shapes  in  his  voluptnoosnesa" 

Lkigh  Hcmt. 
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ARIODANTE   AND   GINEVRA. 


tTUL 


9ltgiiiii«nt. 


Tee  DvIm  of  ABmiy,  |WwHni1iiig  to  be  in  love  with  a  dvnst^l  In  ibf  nfrietfl 
GHnerra,  PrinoMi  of  Soolluid,  bat  derirmi^  t^*  hulttf  tbe  pni>(«i«  beiwiC  f^ 
not  being  able  to  compMi  bia  deagn  bv  rensoti  t>f  h^  bdng  in  Icm*  mSi  i 
gentleman  firom  Italy  named  Afiodante,  pemudoi  the  danue;),  in  bit  te««nf^ 
to  penonate  GinevFa  in  a  balcony  at  nigbt,  (md  bo  isake  h^  towtsc  belkiellil 
■he  is  &Iw.  Ariodante,  deceiTed,  disappcM^  from  coutt.  N«w«  k  bfooi^  «f 
his  death ;  and  his  brother  Lmcanio  publicly  (Ic^ouorr?  OiiutTfa,  fflMi,  teeu^ 
nig  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  ia  aentenct^I  tty  dradi  &r  li«r  gappoM4  Mm 
paaiion  Lnicanio  then  challengea  the  unknown  pajanimir  (fbr  the  iMt 
ftoe  had  not  been  diaoemed  in  the  bakonj);  and  Aiiodnitiv  ^^^  ^^  ^>^  '^ 
b  iginfaig  hfan  fai  diaguiae,  when  the  PaUdtn  Btnaldo  ooaam  i^,  dbdoict  tbi 
wholt  aAlr,  and  alaya  the  deceiTer. 


ABIODANTE  AND  GINEVBA.* 


Charlemagne  had  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  Paris,  and  the 
Paladin  Rinaldo  was  sent  across  the  Channel  to  ask  succours  of 
the  King  of  England ;  but  a  tempest  arose  ere  he  could  reach 
the  coast,  and  drove  him  northwards  upon  that  of  Scotland,  where 
he  found  himself  in  the  Caledonian  Forest,  a  place  famous  of  old 
tor  knightly  adventure.  Many  a  clash  of  arms  had  been  heard 
In  its  shady  recesses — many  great  things  had  been  done  there  by 
knights  from  all  quarters,  particularly  the  Tristans  and  the 
Laiincelots,  and  the  Gawains,  and  others  of  the  Round  Table  of 
King  Arthur. 

Rinaldo,  bidding  the  ship  await  him  at  the  town  of  Berwick, 
plunged  into  the  forest  with  no  other  companion  than  his  horse 
Bayardo,  seeking  the  wildest  paths  he  could  find,  in  the  hope  of 
some  strange  adventure.j-  He  put  up,  for  the  first  day,  at  an 
abbey  which  was  accustomed  to  entertain  the  knights  and  ladies 
that  journeyed  that  way  ;  and  after  availing  himself  of  its  hospi- 
tality, he  inquired  of  the  abbot  and  his  monks  if  they  could  direct 
him  where  to  find  what  he  looked  for.  They  said  that  plenty  of 
adventures  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  forest ;  but  that,  for  the 

*  The  main  point  of  this  story,  the  personation  of  Ginevra  hy  one  of  her 
ladies,  haa  been  repeated  by  many  writers — among  others  by  Shakapeare,  in 
Jtfuch  Adj  about  Nothing.  The  circumstance  is  said  to  have  actually  occurred 
in  Ferraia,  and  in  Ariosto's  own  time.  Was  Arioeto  himself  a  party  t  "  Ario- 
dante"  almost  includes  his  name ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  once  in  love 
wilh  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Ginevra. 

t  Rinaldo  is  an  ambassador,  and  one  upon  very  urgent  buainese;  yet  he 
halts  by  the  way  in  search  of  adventures.  This  has  been  said  to  be  in  the  true 
taate  of  knight-errantry ;  and  in  one  respect  it  is  so.  We  may  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  ship  is  wind-bound,  and  that  he  meant  to  return  to  it  on  change 
of  weather.    The  Caledoniao  Forest,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  close  at  hani. 
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most  part,  they  remained  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  qiotB  is 
which  they  occurred.  It  would  be  more  becoming  his  valoar, 
they  thought,  to  exert  itself  where  it  would  not  be  hidden;  ind 
they  concluded  witli  telling  him  of  one  of  the  noblest  chances  for 
renown  that  ever  awaited  a  sword.  The  daughter  of  their  king 
was  in  need  of  a  defender  against  a  certain  baron  of  the  name  of 
Lurcanio,  who  sought  to  deprive  her  both  of  life  and  reputatioo. 
He  accused  her  of  having  been  found  in  the  arms  of  a  lover  with- 
out the  license  of  the  priest ;  which,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  was 
a  crime  only  to  be  expiated  at  the  stake,  unless  a  champion  could 
be  found  to  disprove  the  charge  before  the  end  of  a  month.  Un- 
fortunately the  month  had  nearly  expired,  and  no  champion  yet 
made  his  appearance,  though  the  king  had  promised  his  daughter's 
liand  to  anybody  uf  noble  bKxxl  who  should  establish  her  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  saddest  part  of  the  thing  was,  that  she  was  ac- 
counted innocent  by  nil  the  world,  and  a  very  pattern  of  modesty. 

While  this  horrible  story  was  Ix'ing  told  him,  the  Paladin  fell 
into  a  profound  state  of  thought.  After  remaining  silent  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  at  the  close  of  it  he  looked  up.  and  said,  ^^  A  lady  then, 
it  seems,  is  coiidemned  to  death  lor  having  been  too  kind  to  one 
lover,  while  thousands  of  our  sex  are  playing  the  gallant  with 
whomsoever  tht^v  pleas(>,  and  not  only  go  unpunished  for  it,  but 
are  admired  !  Perish  such  infamous  injustice!  The  man  was  a 
madman  who  made  such  a  law,  and  they  are  little  better  who 
maintain  it.     I  hoi>e  in  God  to  1k>  able  to  shew  them  their  error." 

The  good  monks  agreed,  that  tlieir  ancestors  were  very  un- 
wise to  make  such  a  law,  and  kuigs  very  wrong  who  could,  but 
would  not,  put  an  end  to  it.  St),  when  the  morning  came,  they 
speeded  their  guest  on  his  noble  purpose  of  fighting  in  the  lady's 
behalf.  A  guide  from  the  abbey  took  him  a  short  cut  through 
the  forest  towards  the  place  where  the  matter  was  to  be  decided ; 
but,  before  they  arrived,  they  heard  cries  of  distress  in  a  dark 
quarter  of  the  forest,  and,  turning  their  horses  thither  to  see  what 
it  was,  they  observed  a  damsel  between  two  vagabonds,  who  were 
standing  over  her  whh  drawn  swords.  The  moment  the  wretches 
saw  the  new  comer,  they  fled  ;  and  Rinaldo,  after  re-assuring  the 
damsel,  and  requesting  to  know  what  had  brought  her  to  a  pass 
80  dreadful,  made  his  guide  take  her  up  on  his  horse  behind  him, 
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in  ofder  that  they  might  lose  no  more  time.  The  damsel,  who 
was  very  beautiful,  could  not  speak  at  first,  for  the  horror  of 
what  she  had  expected  to  undergo  ;  but,  on  Rinaldo's  repeating 
his  request,  she  at  length  found  words,  and,  in  a  voice  of  great 
humility,  began  to  relate  her  story. 

But  before  sh&  begins,  the  poet  interferes  with  an  impatient  re- 
mark.— "  Of  all  the  creatures  in  existence,"  cries  he,  "  whether 
they  be  tame  or  wild,  whether  they  are  in  a  state  of  peace  or  of 
war,  man  is  the  only  one  that  lays  violent  hands  on  the  female  of 
his  species.  The  bear  ofiers  no  injury  to  his ;  the  lioness  is  safe 
by  the  side  of  the  lion  ;  the  heifer  has  no  fear  of  the  horns  of 
the  bull.  What  pest  of  abomination,  what  fury  from  hell,  has 
oome  to  disturb,  in  thb  respect,  the  bosom  of  human  kind  ?  Hus- 
band and  wife  deafen  one  another  with  injurious  speeches,  tear 
one  another's  faces,  bathe  the  genial  bed  with  tears,  nay,  some- 
times with  bloodshed.  In  my  eyes  the  man  who  can  allow  him- 
self to  give  a  blow  to  a  woman,  or  to  hurt  even  a  hair  of  her 
head,  is  a  violater  of  nature,  and  a  rebel  against  Grod ;  but  to 
poison  her,  to  strangle  her,  to  take  the  soul  out  of  her  body  with 
a  knife, — he  that  can  do  that,  never  will  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
man  at  all,  but  a  fiend  out  of  hell  with  a  man's  face."* 

Such  must  have  been  the  two  villains  who  fled  at  the  sight  of 
Rinaldo,  and  who  had  brought  the  woman  into  this  dark  spot  to 
stifle  her  testimony  for  ever. 

But  to  return  to  what  she  w^s  going  to  say. — 

"  You  are  to  know,  sir,"  she  began,  "  that  I  have  been  from 
my  childhood  in  the  service  of  the  king's  daughter,  the  princess 
Ginevra.     I  grew  up  with  her  ;  I  was  held  in  honour,  and  I  led 

•  An  honour  and  gloiy  to  tlie  manly  and  loving  poet ! 

'^  LavezzuoU,"  says  Panizzi,  "doubts  the  conjugal  concord  of  beasts,  more 
paiticalarly  of  bean.  '  Ho  Ictto  prcsso  degno  autore  un  orso  aver  cavato  un 
oochio  ad  un  orea  con  la  zampo.'  (I  have  read  in  an  author  worthy  of  credit, 
that  a  bear  once  deprived  a  she-bear  of  an  eye  with  a  blow  of  his  paw.)  The 
Rwler  may  choose  between  Arioeto  and  this  nameless  author,  which  of  them  is 
to  be  believed.  I,  of  course,  am  for  my  poet." — Vol.  i.  p.  Si.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  Lavezzuola  is  right.  Even  turtle-doves  are  said  not  to  be  always 
the  models  of  tenderness  they  arc  supposed  to  be.  Brutes  have  even  devoured 
(bat  offspring.  The  violence  is  most  prolmbly  owing  (at  least  in  excessive 
etaes)  to  some  unnatural  condition  of  circumstances. 
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a  hapfy  lifei  till  it  pleMed  the  cruel  paaiioii  of  love  lo  cnvj  m 
nj  oonditioni  and  make  me  think  that  there  was  do  bang  en 
aaith  to  be  compared  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  He  pieteaded  t» 
love  me  ao  much,  that,  in  return,  I  loved  him  with  all  nj  hauL 
Unable»  by  degrees,  to  refuse  him  anjrthing,  I  let  him  intotta 
palaoe  at  night,  nay,  into  the  room  which  of  all  others  tlie  pai> 
oeaa  xegarded  as  most  exclusively  her  own ;  kff  there  ahs  kafl 
her  jewela,  and  there  she  was  accustomed  to  sleep  during  ipel— 
eat  itatea  of  the  weather.  It  communicated  with  the  otfasr 
aleeplng-room  by  a  covered  gallery,  which  looked  out  to 
lonely  ruins ;  and  nobody  ever  passed  that  way,  day  or  aigl 

**  Our  interoourse  continued  for  several  months ;  and, 
that  I  placed  all  my  happiness  in  obliging  him,  he  ventorad  Is 
discloee  to  me  one  day  a  design  he  had  upon  the  prinoeas's  hand; 
nay,  did  not  blush  to  ask  my  assistance  in  furthering  it.  Judge 
how  I  set  his  wishes  above  my  own,  when  I  confess  that  I  under- 
took to  do  so.  It  is  true,  his  rank  was  nearer  to  the  prinoev's 
than  to  mine ;  and  he  pretended  that  he  sought  the  alliance  mers- 
ly  on  that  account ;  protesting  that  he  should  love  me  mora  dun 
ever,  and  that  Ginevra  would  be  little  better  than  his  wife  ia 
name.  But,  God  knows,  I  did  it  wholly  out  of  the  excess  of  my 
desire  to  please  him. 

**  Day  and  night  I  exerted  all  my  endeavours  to  recommend 
him  to  the  princess.  lieaven  is  my  witness  that  I  did  it  in  ml 
earnest,  however  wrong  it  was.  But  my  labour  was  to  no  par- 
pose,  for  she  was  in  love  herself.  She  returned  in  all  its  warmth 
the  passion  of  a  most  accomplished  and  valiant  gentleman,  who 
had  come  into  Scotland  with  a  younger  brother  from  Italy,  and 
who  had  made  himself  such  a  favourite  with  every  body,  my 
lover  included,  that  the  king  himself  had  bestowed  on  him  titles 
and  estates,  and  put  him  on  a  footing  with  the  greatest  lords  of 
the  land. 

**  Unfortunately,  the  princess  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
I  said  in  the  duke's  favour,  but  grew  to  dislike  him  in  proportion 
to  my  recommendation ;  so  that,  finding  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  his  success,  his  own  love  was  secretly  turned  into  hate  and 
rage.  He  studied,  little  as  I  dreamt  he  could  be  so  base,  how  ha 
could  best  destroy  her  prospect  of  happiness.     He  resorted,  for 
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this  purpose,  to  a  most  crafty  expedient,  which  I,  poor  fool,  took 
hr  nothing  but  what  he  feigned  it  to  be.  He  pretended  that  a 
whim  had  come  into  his  head  for  seeming  to  prosper  in  his  suit, 
out  of  a  kind  of  revenge  for  his  not  being  able  to  do  so  in  reality ; 
and,  in  order  to  indulge  this  whim,  he  requested  me  to  dress  my- 
self in  the  identical  clothes  which  the  princess  put  off  when  she 
went  to  bed  that  night,  and  then  to  appear  in  them  at  my  usual 
post  in  the  bsdcony,  and  so  let  down  the  ladder  as  though  I  were 
her  very  self,  and  receive  him  into  my  arms. 

**  I  did  all  that  he  desired,  mad  fool  that  I  was ;  and  out  of  the 
part  which  1  played  has  come  all  this  mischief.  I  have  intimated 
to  you  that  the 'duke  and  Ariodante  (for  such  was  the  other's 
name)  had  been  good  friends  before  Ginevra  preferred  him  io 
my  false  lover.  Pretending  therefore  to  be  still  his  friend,  and 
entering  on  the  subject  of  a  passion  which  he  said  he  had  long  en- 
tertained for  her,  he  expressed  his  wonder  at  finding  it  interfered 
with  by  so  noble  a  gentleman,  especially  as  it  was  returned  by 
the  princess  with  a  fervour  of  which  the  other,  if  he  pleased, 
might  have  ocular  testimony. 

**  Greatly  astonished  at  this  news  was  Ariodante.  He  had  re- 
ceived all  the  proofs  of  his  mistress's  affection  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  chaste  love  to  bestow,  and  with  tlie  greatest  scorn  re- 
fused to  believe  it ;  but  as  the  duke,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
could  not  help  the  melancholy  communication,  quietly  persisted 
in  his  story,  the  unhappy  lover  found  himself  compelled,  at  any 
rate,  to  let  him  afibrd  those  proofs  of  her  infidelity  which  he  as- 
serted  to  be  in  his  power.  The  consequence  was,  that  Ariodante 
came  with  his  brother  to  the  ruins  I  spoke  of;  and  there  the  two 
were  posted  on  the  night  when  I  played  my  unhappy  part  in  the 
balcony.  He  brought  Lurcanio  with  him  (that  was  the  brother's 
name),  because  he  suspected  that  the  duke  had  a  design  on  his 
life,  not  conceiving  what  he  alleged  against  Ginevra  to  be  possible. 
Lurcanio,  however,  was  not  in  the  secret  of  his  brother's  engage- 
ment with  the  princess.  It  had  been  disclosed  hitherto  neither 
to  him  nor  to  any  one,  the  lady  not  yet  having  chosen  to  divulge 
it  to  the  king  himself.  Ariodante,  therefore,  requested  his  brother 
to  take  his  station  at  a  little  distance,  out  of  sight  of  the  palaoe, 


and  not  to  oonetohim  unlMi  he  ilMiiild  oali: 

detf  brother/  oooduded  he»  *  itir  not  a  atefs  If  joa  Iowa  ■■.' 

"'Doubt  me  not,' laid  Lurcanio ;  and,  with 
latter  entrenohed  himadf  in  hia  poit. 

**  Aiiodanto  now  Hood  bj  himeelfy  gexiAg  et  the  I 
obIj  pereon  viaiUe  at  that  moment  in  aU  the  plaoe.    In  a  few 
mfanitee  the  Duke  of  Albany  appeared  below  it,  malm^  the  m^ 
mi  to  which  I  had  been  aocuelonied ;  and  then  I»  in  n^  1 
iilly,  beoame  Tiaible  to  the  eyes  of  both,  and  let  down  the  1 

'*  Meantime  Lurcanio,  begging  to  be  very  uneaay  attheayi- 
terioQs  rituation  in  whidi  he  found  himad(  and  to  have  the  bdH 
alaiming  6an  for  his  brother,  had  cautiouBly  fCoked  Ui  wiy 
aftbr  him  at  a  little  diatanoe ;  so  that  he  al80»  thou^  itill 
in  the  riiade  of  the  lonely  houees,  peroeiTed  all  that  waa  ( 

"I  wea  dresMd,  as  I  had  undertaken  to  be,  m  the 
olothee  which  the'  princeee  had  put  off  that  nig^t ;  and  aa  I  wm 
not  unlike  her  in  air  and  figure,  and  wore  the  golden  net  with 
red  taeeele  peculiar  to  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  two 
brothers,  besides,  were  at  quite  sufficient  distance  to  be  deoeifed, 
I  was  taken  by  both  of  them  for  her  very  self.  The  duke  inpe* 
tiently  mounted  the  ladder ;  I  received  him  as  impatiently  in  my 
arms ;  and  circumstances,  though  from  very  difierent  fedingir 
rendered  the  caresses  that  passed  between  us  of  unusoal  aidour. 

"  Tou  may  imagine  the  grief  of  Ariodante.  It  rose  at  ones  to 
deepair.  He  did  not  call  out ;  so  that,  had  not  his  brother  followed 
him,  still  worse  would  have  ensued  than  did ;  for  he  drew  hit 
sword,  and  was  proceeding  in  distraction  to  foil  upon  it,  when 
Lurcanio  rushed  in  and  stopped  him.  *  Miserable  l»otherl'  ex- 
claimed he,  ^  are  you  mad  ?  Would  you  die  for  a  woman  like 
this  f  You  see  what  a  wretch  she  is.  1  discern  all  your  case 
at  once,  and,  thank  Grod,  have  preserved  you  to  turn  your  awoid 
where  it  ought  to  be  turned,  against  the  defender  of  suoh  a  pat- 
tern of  in&my." 

<<  Ariodante  put  up  his  sword,  and  sufiered  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  his  brother.  He  even  pretended,  in  a  little  while,  to  be 
able  to  review  his  condition  calmly,  but  not  the  less  had  he  se- 
cretly resolved  to  perish.  Next  day  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither;  and  about  eight  days  afterwards,  news ' 
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eretly  brought  to  Ginevra,  by  a  pilgrim^  that  he  had  thrown  him- 
self from  a  headland  into  the  sea. 

**  *  I  met  him  by  chance/  said  the  pilgrim,  *  and  we  happened 
to  be  standing  on  the  top  of  the  headland,  conversing,  when  he 
eried  out  to  me,  *  Relate  to  the  princess  what  you  beheld  on  part- 
ing from  me ;  and  add,  that  the  cause  of  it  was  my  having  seen 
loo  much.  Happy  had  it  been  for  me  had  I  been  blind !'  And 
with  these  words,'  concluded  the  pilgrim,  *  he  leaped  into  the  sea 
bdow,  and  was  instantly  buried  beneath  it.' 

**  The  princess  turned  as  pale  as  death  at  this  story,  and  for  a 
while  remained  stupified.  But,  alas !  what  a  scene  was  it  my 
fiUe  to  witness,  when  she  found  herself  in  her  chamber  at  night, 
able  to  give  way  to  her  misery.  She  tore  her  clothes,  and  her 
▼ery  flesh,  and  her  beautiful  hair,  and  kept  repeating  the  last 
words  of  her  lover  with  amazement  and  despair. 

The  disappearance  of  Ariodante,  and  a  rumour  which  trans- 
pired of  his  having  slain  himself  on  account  of  some  hidden  an- 
guish, surprised  and  afflicted  the  whole  court.  But  his  brother 
Lurcanio  evinced  more  and  more  his  impatience  at  it,  and  let 
fidl  the  most  terrible  words.  At  length  he  entered  the  court  when 
the  king  was  holding  one  of  his  fullest  assemblies,  and  laid  open, 
as  he  thought,  the  whole  matter ;  setting  forth  how  his  unhappy 
brother  had  secretly,  but  honourably,  loved  the  princess ;  how 
she  had  professed  to  love  him  in  return ;  and  how  she  had  grossly 
deceived  him,  and  played  him  impudently  false  before  his  own 
eyes.  He  concluded  with  calling  upon  her  unknown  paramour 
to  come  forth,  and  shew  reasons  against  him  with  his  sword  why 
she  ought  not  to  die. 

**  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  king  suffered  at  hearing  this 
strange  and  terrible  recital.  He  lost  no  time  in  sharply  investi- 
gating the  truth  of  the  allegation  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  among 
other  proceedings,  he  sent  for  the  ladies  of  his  daughter's  cham- 
ber. You  may  judge,  sir,— especially  as,  I  blush  to  say  it,  I  still 
loved  the  Duke  of  Albany, — ^that  1  could  not  await  an  examina- 
ticHi  like  that.  I  hastened  to  meet  the  duke,  who  was  as  anxious 
to  get  me  out  of  the  way  as  1  was  to  go  ;  and  to  this  end  profess- 
ing the  greatest  zeal  for  my  security,  he  commissioned  two  men 
to  convey  me  secretly  to  a  fortress  he  possessed  in  this  forest 

2* 
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Tm  al  BO  great  diitaiioe  firom  the  place  wlieie  Haaven  aent  jm 
to  WBj  deliTeraiice.  You  aaw,  sir,  how  little  thoae  wieleliai  mi 
tndad  to  take  me  aajrwhere  except  to  my  grmTC ;  and  hf  Wi 
j«i  may  judge  of  the  agooiea  and  ahame  I  luve  eodiirad  in  kMV- 
hig  what  a  dupe  1  hare  been  to  one  of  the  orueleat  of  bbbo.  Bib 
thua  it  ia  that  Love  treats  his  most  fidthful  senranta." 

The  damsel  here  ooocluded  her  story ;  and  the  Paladiiiv  »• 
joioiiig  at  having  become  possessed  of  all  that  waa  lequiwd  la 
establish  the  falsehood  of  the  duke,  proceeded  with  her  on  Us  nad 
to  St.  Andrews,  where  the  lists  had  been  set  up  iir  the  i 
natkm  of  the  questkm.  The  king  and  his  court  weve  i 
praying  at  that  instant  for  the  arrival  of  aome  champiop  to  figjMt 
with  the  dreaded  Lureanio ;  for  the  month,  as  I  have  atatad,  wis 
nearly  expired,  and  this  terrible  btother  appeared  to  have  the  ba- 
siness  all  his  own  way  ;  so  that  the  stake  was  aoon  to  be  looked 
for  at  which  the  hapless  Ginevra  was  to  die. 

Fast  and  eagerly  the  Paladin  rode  for  St.  Andrews,  with  hit 
squire  and  the  trembling  damsel,  who  was  now  agitated  for  new 
reasons,  though  the  knight  gave  her  assurances  of  his  protection. 
They  were  not  far  from  the  city  when  they  found  people  talking 
of  a  champion  who  had  certainly  arrived,  but  whoae  name 
waa  unknown,  and  his  face  constantly  concealed  by  his  visor. 
Even  his  own  squire,  it  seems,  did  not  know  him  ;  forthemanhad 
but  lately  been  taken  into  his  service.  Rinaldo,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  city,  left  the  damsel  in  a  place  of  security,  and  then 
spurred  his  horse  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  found  the  accu- 
ser and  the  champion  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fight.  The  Pala- 
din, whose  horse,  notwithstanding  the  noise  of  the  combat,  had 
been  heard  coming  like  a  tempest,  and  whose  sudden  and  herdcal 
appearance  turned  nil  eyes  towards  him,  rode  straight  to  the  royal 
canopy,  and,  begging  the  king  to  stop  the  combat,  disclosed  tiie 
whole  state  of  the  matter,  to  the  enchantment  of  all  present,  ex- 
cept the  Duke  of  Albany ;  for  the  villain  himself  was  on  horse- 
back there  in  state  as  grand  constable,  and  had  been  feasting  his 
miserable  soul  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Ginevra  condemned.  The 
combatants  were  soon  changed.  Instead  of  Lureanio  and  the  un- 
known champion  (whom  the  new  comer  had  taken  care  to  extol 
for  his  generosity),  it  was  the  Paladin  and  the  Duke  that  were  op- 
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poeed,  and  horribly  did  the  latter's  heart  fail  him.  But  he  had 
no  remedy.  Fight  he  must.  Rinaldo,  desirous  to  make  short 
work  of  him,  took  his  station  with  fierce  delight ;  and  at  the  third 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  the  Duke  was  forced  to  couch  his  spear 
and  meet  him  at  full  charge.  Sheer  went  the  Paladin's  ashen 
staflr through  the  false  bosom,  sending  the  villain  to  the  earth  eight 
feet  beyond  the  saddle.  The  conqueror  dismounted  instantly,  and 
unlacing  the  man's  helmet,  enabled  the  king  to  hear  his  dying 
oonfession,  which  he  had  hardly  finished  when  life  forsook  him. 
Rinaldo  then  took  off  his  own  helmet ;  and  the  king,  who  had  seen 
the  great  Paladin  before,  and  who  felt  more  rejoiced  at  his  daugh- 
ter'a  deliverance  than  if  he  had  lost  and  regained  his  crown,  lifted 
op  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  thanked  Grod  for  having  honoured  her 
innocence  with  so  illustrious  a  defender. 

The  other  champion,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  looking 
on  through  the  eyelets  of  his  visor,  was  now  entreated  to  disclose 
his  own  face.  He  did  so  with  peculiar  emotion,  and  king  and  all 
recognised  with  transport  the  face  of  the  loved,  and,  as  it  was 
supposed,  lost  Ariodante.  The  pilgrim,  however,  had  told  no 
falsehood.  The  lover  had  indeed  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
disappeared  from  the  man's  eyes  ;  but  (sis  oftener  happens  than 
people  suppose)  the  death  which  was  desired  when  not  present 
became  hated  when  it  was  so ;  and  Ariodante,  lover  as  he  was, 
rising  at  a  little  distance,  struck  out  lustily  for  the  shore,  and 
reached  it.*  He  felt  even  a  secret  contempt  for  his  attempt  to 
kill  himself;  yet  putting  up  at  an  hermitage,  became  interested 
in  the  reports  concerning  the  princess,  whose  sorrow  flattered,  and 
whose  danger,  though  he  could  not  cease  to  think  her  guilty,  af- 
flicted him.  He  grew  exasperated  with  the  very  brother  he  loved, 
when  he  found  that  Lurcanio  pursued  her  thus  to  the  deatli ;  and 
on  all  these  accounts  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  place  of  com- 
bat to  fight  him,  though  not  to  slay.  His  purpose  was  to  seek  his 
own  death.  He  concluded  that  Ginevra  would  then  see  who  it 
was  that  had  really  loved  her,  while  his  brother  would  mourn  the 
rashness  which  made  him  pursue  the  destruction  of  a  woman. 

•  Tim  JM  quite  in  Ariosto's  high  and  bold  taste  for  truth  under  all  ciicumstan- 
A  leas  great  and  unmisgiving  poet  would  have  had  the  lover  picked  up  bj 
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«  Guilty  she  is,"  thought  he,  "  but  no  moh  goih  on 
oiuel  a  punishment.  Besides,  I  oould  not  bear  tfaii  i 
die  before  me.  She  is  still  the  woman  I  kyve,  irtill  tin 
thoughts.  Right  or  wrong,  I  must  die  in  her  behaUl" 
With  this  intention  he  purchased  a  suit  of  black  m 
obtained  a  squire  unknown  in  those  parts,  and  wo  oh 
pearance  in  the  lists.  What  ensued  there  I  need  not  i 
the  king  was  so  charmed  with  the  issue  of  the  whol 
with  the  resuscitation  of  the  &vourite  whom  he  thoogl 
the  restoration  of  the  more  than  life  of  his  beloved  dan 
to  the  joy  of  all  Scotland,  and  at  the  special  Inahmoe  o 
Paladin,  he  made  the  two  lovers  happy  without  del^ 
bride  brought  her  husband  for  dowry  the  title  and  art 
man  who  had  wronged  bun. 


SUSPICION. 


srsricio  \.- 


h  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  nobler  thing  in  the  world  than  a 
J^  prince — a  thoroughly  good  man,  who  shuns  no  part  of  the 
burden  of  his  duty,  though  it  bend  him  double  ;  who  loves  and 
^^wes  for  his  people  as  a  father  does  for  his  children,  and  who  is 
^n»8t  incessantly  occupied  in  their  welfare,  very  seldom  for  his 

Such  a  man  puts  himself  in  front  of  dangers  and  difficulties  in 
order  that  he  may  be  a  shield  to  others ;  for  he  is  not  a  merce- 
nary, taking  care  of  none  but  himself  when  he  sees  the  wolf 
coming ;  he  is  the  right  good  shepherd,  staking  his  own  life  in 
that  of  his  flock,  and  knowing  the  faces  of  every  one  of  them, 
just  as  they  do  his  own. 

Such  princes,  in  times  of  old,  were  Saturn,  Hercules,  Jupiter, 
and  others — men  who  reigned  gently,  yet  firmly,  equal  to  all 
chances  that  came,  and  worthy  of  the  divine  honours  that  awaited 
them.     For  mankind  could  not  believe  that  they  quitted  the  world 

•  This  daring  and  j^rand  apologue  is  not  in  the  Furioao,  but  in  a  poem  which 
Aiioito  left  unfinished,  and  which  ftocn  under  the  name  of  the  F\ve  Canto§. 
TfkB  fiagment,  though  bearing  marks  of  want  of  correction,  is  in  some  re- 
•pecto  a  beautiful,  ami  altogether  a  curious  one,  especially  aa  it  wcenm  to  have 
been  written  afler  the  Purioto ;  for  it  touches  in  a  remarkable  manner  on  ser- 
cnl  points  of  morals  and  poIiti<*s,  and  contains  an  extravagance  wilder  than 
•nj  thing  in  Pulci, — a  whale  itJiabUed  by  knights !  It  was  most  likely  for 
thew  feasons  that  his  friend  Beinbo  and  otiiers  advised  him  to  suppress  it 
Was  it  written  in  his  youth  1  The  a}X)logue  itself  is  not  one  of  the  least 
daring  attacks  on  the  Borgias  and  such  scoundrels,  who  had  just  then  afflicted 
My. 

DU  Ariosto,  by  the  way,  omit  Macchbvelli  m  his  list  of  the  ftiends  who 

hailed  the  close  of  his  great  poem,  from  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  his  book 

'  entitled  the  Prince  ?    It  has  jierplexed  all  the  worid  to  this  day,  and  is  not  un- 

likdy  to  have  made  a  particulariy  unpleasant  impression  on  a  mind  at  once  so 

I  and  humane  as  Ariosto's. 


in  the  same  way  as  other  men.     They  thought  they  waA^ 
taken  up  into  heaven  to  be  the  lords  of  demigods. 

When  the  prince  is  good,  the  subjects  are  good,  for  they  alwiji 
imitate  their  masters  ;  or  at  least,  if  the  subjects  cannot  attain  to 
this  height  of  virtue,  they  at  least  are  not  as  bad  as  they  vonU 
be  otherwise ;  and,  at  all  events,  public  decency  is  obiened. 
Oh,  blessed  kingdoms  that  are  governed  by  such  hearts !  and  oh, 
most  miserable  ones  that  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  without  jui> 
tioe,  a  fellow^reature  without  feelings ! 

Our  Italy  is  full  of  such,  who  will  have  their  reward  from  the 
pens  of  posterity.  Greater  wretches  never  appeared  in  the  ahapn 
of  Neros  and  Caligulas,  or  any  other  such  ncMnsters,  let  tlwm 
have  been  who  they  might.  I  enter  not  into  particulars ;  for  it 
is  always  better  to  speak  of  the  dead  than  the  living ;  but  I  miiit 
say,  that  Agrigentum  never  fared  worse  under  Phalaria,  nor 
Syracuse  under  Dionysius,  nor  Thebes  in  the  hand  of  the  bloody 
tyrant  Eteocles,  even  though  all  those  wretches  were  villains  hf 
whose  orders  every  day,  without  fault,  without  even  charge,  msn 
were  sent  by  dozens  to  the  scalfold  or  into  hopeless  exile. 

But  they  are  not  without  torments  of  their  own.  At  the  core 
of  their  own  hearts  there  stands  an  inflicter  of  no  less  agonies. 
There  he  stands  every  dtiy  and  every  moment— one  who  wu 
bom  of  the  same  mother  with  Wrath,  and  Cruelty,  and  Rapine, 
and  who  never  ceased  tormenting  his  infant  brethren  before  tbej 
saw  the  light.     His  name  is  Suspicion.* 

Yes,  Suspicion  ; — the  cruelesl  visitation,  the  worst  evil  spirit 
and  pest  that  ever  haunted  with  its  poisonous  whisper  the  mind  of 
human  being.  This  is  their  tormentor  by  excellence.  He  does 
not  trouble  the  poor  and  lowly.  lie  agonises  the  brain  in  the 
proud  heads  of  those  whom  fortune  has  put  over  the  heads  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Well  may  the  man  hug  himself  on  his  free- 
dom who  fears  nobody  because  nobody  hates  him.     Tyrants  are 

*  A  tremendous  fancy  this  last ! 

"  Sta  lor  la  pena,  de  la  qual  dicca 

Cho  nacque  quando  la  bruU'  Ira  nacque, 
La  Crudeltade,  o  la  Rapina  rra ; 

E  quantunque  in  un  ventre  con  lor  giacqua, 
Di  tormentarle  mai  non  rimanea." 
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in  perpetual  fear.  They  never  cease  thinking  of  the  mortal  re- 
venge taken  upon  tormentors  of  their  species  openly  or  in  secret. 
The  fear  whfch  all  men  feel  of  the  one  single  wretch,  makes  the 
single  wretch  afraid  of  every  soul  among  them. 

Hear  a  story  of  one  of  these  miserables,  which,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  it,  is  true  to  the  letter ;  such  letter,  at  all  events,  as 
IB  written  upon  the  hearts  of  his  race.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  took  to  the  custom  of  wearing  beards ;  for,  great  as  he  was, 
he  had  a  fear  of  the  race  of  barbers !  He  built  a  tower  in  his 
palace,  guarded  by  deep  ditches  and  thick  walls.  It  had  but  one 
drawbridge  and  one  bay-window.  There  was  no  other  opening  ; 
flo  that  the  very  light  of  day  had  scarcely  admittance,  or  the  in- 
mates a  place  to  breathe  at.  In  this  tower  he  slept ;  and  it  was 
his  wife's  business  to  put  a  ladder  down  for  him  when  he  came 
in.  A  d<^  kept  watch  at  the  drawbridge  ;  and  except  the  dog 
and  the  wife,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  discerned  about  the  place. 
Yet  he  had  such  little  trust  in  her,  that  ho  always  sent  spies  to 
look  about  the  room  before  he  withdrew  for  the  night. 

Of  what  use  was  it  all  ?  The  woman  herself  killed  him  with 
his  own  sword,  and  his  soul  went  straight  to  hell. 

Rhadamanthus,  the  judge  there,  thrust  him  under  the  boiling 
lake,  but  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
anguish.  He  did  not  weep  and  howl  as  the  rest  did,  or  cry  out, 
"  I  bum,  I  bum  !"  He  evinced  so  little  suffering,  that  Rhada- 
manthus said,  "  I  must  put  this  fellow  into  other  quarters."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  sent  him  into  the  lowest  pit,  where  the  torments  are 
beyond  all  others. 

Nevertheless,  even  here  he  seemed  to  be  under  no  distress. 
At  length  they  asked  him  the  reason.  The  wretch  then  candidly 
acknowledged,  that  hell  itself  had  no  torments  for  him,  compared 
with  those  which  suspicion  had  given  him  on  earth. 

The  sages  of  hell  laid  their  heads  together  at  this  news. 
Amelioration  of  his  lot  on  the  part  of  a  sinner  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  a  place  of  eternal  punishment ;  so  they  called  a 
parliament  together,  the  result  of  which  was  an  unanimous  con- 
clusion, that  the  man  should  be  sent  back  to  earth,  and  consigned 
to  the  torments  of  suspicion  for  ever. 

He  went ;  and  the  earthly  fiend  re-entered  his  being  anew  with 
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a  subtlety  so  incorporate,  that  their  two  natures  were  ideDCifie^ 
and  he  became  Suspicion  itself.  Fruits  are  thus  engrafted  of^ 
wild  stocks.  One  colour  thus  becomes  the  parent  of  manff 
when  the  painter  takes  a  portion  of  this  and  of  that  from  hi^ 
palette  in  onler  to  imitate  flesh. 

The  new  b(>ing  took  up  his  abode  on  a  rock  by  the  sea-shore,  0 
thousand  fwi  liigh,  girt  all  about  with  mouldering  crags,  which 
threatened  ever}*  instant  to  full.  It  had  a  fortress  on  the  top,  the 
approach  to  whicli  was  by  seven  drawbridges,  and  seven  gates, 
each  locked  up  more  strongly  than  the  other ;  and  here,  now  this 
moment,  constantly  thinking  Death  is  upon  him,  Suspicion  li\'tf 
in  everlasting  terror.  lie  is  alone.  He  is  ever  watching.  He 
cries  out  fruiii  the  battlenients,  to  see  that  the  guards  are  awake 
below,  and  never  does  he  sleep  day  or  night.  He  we^rs  mai' 
upon  mail,  and  mail  again,  and  feels  the  less  safe  the  more  he  put 
on  ;  and  is  always  altering  and  strengthening  everything  on  gate 
and  on  barriciulo,  and  on  diteh,  and  on  wall.  And  do  whateve 
he  will,  he  never  scoins  to  have  done  enough. 


Orvttt  pot*t,  an«!  {;i>o«l  man.  Ariosto  I  your  Ititots  arc  better  than  Dantc'i;  ft 
they  warn,  as  far  an  warnini;  ran  do  good,  and  thry  neither  afflict  humuut 
nor  dt^grade  God. 

Spcnwr  han  iiniUitiHl  this  huUUiuc  pitvo  of  {>loai»ntr>' ;  for,  by  a  cunous  iDt« 
mixture  of  all  whioli  th«'  mind  ran  oxiM^riencv  from  8uch  a  fiction,  pleasant  it 
in  the  mivlst  of  its  sublimity. — lauiihalilc  with  satirical  archness,  as  well  as  gni 
and  terrible  in  the  climax.  The  tninsfonnation  in  SpenMcr  is  from  a  jcakw 
man  into  JealourfV.  His  wife  has  ^onr  to  live  with  the  Satyrs,  and  a  villa 
haa  stolen  hin  uionry.  I'he  husband,  in  onlor  to  pi*rsuade  his  wife  to  letur 
steals  into  tlie  horde  of  the  Sat\  rs.  by  mixinix  with  their  flock  of  goats, — 
Norandino  does  in  a  piL^isurre  imitated  from  Homer  by  Ario»to.  The  wife  fist 
reiVuet  to  do  any  Ruch  thing,  and  tiie  )H»or  wrrtck  L«  obliged  to  steal  out  again 

''  .So  soon  an  he  the  prison-door  did  pass, 

lie  ran  as  fjist  as  both  his  fwt  could  bear, 

And  never  looked  who  Unbind  him  was, 

Nor  8can*ely  who  bt»fore.     Like  as  a  hear 

That  creepinjj  close  anion ^  the  hives,  to  rear 

An  honeycomb,  the  wakeful  dogs  espy, 

And  him  assailing,  sore  his  carcass  tear, 

That  hardly  he  away  with  life  docs  fly, 
Nor  stays  till  safe  hinuelf  he  see  from  jeopardy. 


Nor  itey'd  he  tiO  be  OM*  WHO  tl 
When  bte  hie  Heeeoie  be 
Where,  when  he  fooad  it  not  (far 
Had  it  porlointd  far  }m  wmtutt  \mA\ 
With  extreme  forj  he 
And  ran  away — n 
That  who  so  itnnfelj  bad 
With  upstart  hair  and  itarinf  rjr^ 
From  Limbo-lake  him  hie  eKap^  N 

High  over  bilk  and  of«r  dales  be  fled. 
Asif  the  wind  bimoo  bia  wini^  had  bome ; 
Nor  bank  nor  bosh  ooold  staj  him,  when  be  aped 
His  nimble  feet,  as treaifing  stin  oo  thorn; 
Griei;  afid  Despite,  and  Jealoosr.  and  Seora, 
Did  all  the  waj  him  follow  bard  beUnd ; 
And  he  himself  himself  loatb'd  so  ferlom. 
So  shafliefiilly  forlorn  of  womankind, 
That,  as  a  snake,  still  InrkM  in  his  wounded  mind. 

Still  fled  he  forwanl,  lookini^  backward  stifl; 
Nor  stay'd  bis  flight  nor  fearful  agony 
Till  that  he  came  unto  a  rocky  hill 
Over  the  sea  suspended  dreadfully. 
That  living  creature  it  would  terrify 
To  look  a-down,  or  upward  to  the  beight : 
From  thence  he  threw  himself  dispiteously, 
All  desperate  of  his  ibre-damn^  sprigfat, 
That  seem'd  no  help  for  him  was  left  in  living  sight 

But  through  long  anguish  and  self-murd'ring  thooght, 
He  was  so  wasted  and  forpin^  quite, 
That  all  his  substance  was  consumed  to  nought, 
And  nothing  left  but  like  an  airy  sprite ; 
That  on  the  rocks  he  fell  so  flit  and  light. 
That  he  thereby  received  no  hurt  at  all ; 
But  chanc^  on  a  cracrgy  cliff  to  light ; 
Whence  he  with  crooked  claws  so  long  did  crawl. 
That  at  the  last  he  found  a  cave  with  entrance  small. 

Into  the  same  he  creeps,  and  thenceforth  there 
Resolved  to  build  his  baleful  mansion, 
In  dreary  darkness,  and  continual  fear 
Of  that  rock's  fall,  which  ever  and  anon 
Threats  with  huge  ruin  him  to  fall  upon. 
That  he  dare  never  sleep,  but  that  one  eye 
Still  ope  he  keeps  for  that  occasion ; 


Nor  0vcr  fwli  he  in  tnnqiiilli^, 
TiMraaqiig 


Nor  erer  ii  ho  wood  on  onghi  to  feed 
Bat  toodi  ond  flogi,  hie  peetuni  \ 
Which  in  hit  oold  oooiplexioa  do  bleed 
A  filthy  blood,  or  hmnoar  imnooroiiei 
Matter  of  doubt  and  dreed  iiifpicioQi, 
Tliet  doth  with  dndeH  care  eonnime  tb 
Oomipta  the  HomadK  with  gaO  nciooa, 
Craaa-cula  the  fiver  with  internal  mait, 
And  doth  tnnifiz  the  loiil  with  death'a  etamd  i 

Yet  can  he  never  die,  but  dying  Uvea, 
And  do|h  himeelf  with  oonow  new  anirtaln^ 
Tliat  death  and  life  at  once  VDto  him  givee^ 
And  painfiil  pleaaore  toma  to  pleaiing  pain; 
There  dweOa  he  ever,  miaerable  ewain,         • 
HaleAi]  both  to  himaelf  and  every  wight; 
Where  he,  through  privy  gripf  and  horror  vain, 
Ii  waxen  ao  deformed,  that  he  hae  quite 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  and  Jealousy  ia  bight." 

Spenoer'a  picture  is  more  subtly  wrought  and  imaginative  thui  Aiioito'i'i 
but  it  removes  the  mui  fiirthcr  iirom  ounelves,  except  under  Tcry  special  ciicAB- 
ataneea.  Indeed,  it  might  be  taken  rather  for  a  picture  of  hypochondn  thm 
Jealousy,  and  under  that  aspect  is  Tciy  appalling.  But  nothing,  under  mofi 
obvious  dicumstances,  comes  so  dreadfully  home  to  us  aa  Ariosto's  poor  widd^ 
feeling  himself  "the  less  safe  the  more  be  puts  on,"  and  calfing  out  <fioslly 
flom  his  tower,  a  thousand  feet  high,  to  the  watchen  and  wazdns  below  to  «> 
tibat  all  ii  secure. 


ISABELLA. 


ISABELLA.* 


RoDOMONT,  King  of  Algiers,  was  the  fiercest  of  all  the  enemies 
f  Christendom,  not  out  of  love  for  his  own  faith  (for  he  had  no 
^),  but  out  of  hatred  to  those  that  opposed  him.  He  had  now 
[luurelled,  however,  with  his  friends  too.  He  had  been  rejected 
y  a  lady,  in  favour  of  the  Tartar  king,  Mandricardo,  and  mor- 
ified  by  the  publicity  of  the  rejection  before  his  own  lord  para- 
*Hmt,  Agramante,  the  leader  of  the  infidel  armies.  He  could 
f^  bear  the  rejection  ;  he  could  not  bear  the  sanction  of  it  by 
tt  liege  lord  ;  he  resolved  to  quit  the  scene  of  warfare  and  re- 
ini  to  Africa  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  thither,  he  had 
>nje  into  the  south  of  France,  where,  observing  a  sequestered 
^  that  suited  his  humour,  he  changed  his  mind  as  to  going 
>&ie,  and  persuaded  himself  he  could  live  in  it  for  the  rest  of  his 
0.  He  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  with  his  attendants  in  a 
*pel,  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  clergy  during  the  rage 

War. 

This  vehement  personage  was  standing  one  morning  at  the 
^r  of  the  chapel  in  a  state  of  unusual  thoughtfulness,  when  he 
bcld  coming  towards  him,  through  a  path  in  the  green  meadow 
fbre  it,  a  lady  of  a  lovely  aspect,  accompanied  by  a  bearded 
^nk.  They  were  followed  by  something  covered  with  black, 
^ich  they  were  bringing  along  on  a  great  horse. 
Alas !  the  lady  was  the  widow  of  Zerbino,  the  Scottish  prince, 

^  llie  ingenioufl  martyTdom  in  this  story,  which  has  been  told  by  other  wxi- 

*  of  fiction,  is  taken  from  an  alleged  fact  related  in  Barbaro'i  treadte  De  lU 
^'oria.  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  actually  resorted  to  more  than  once ; 
1  possibly  may  have  been  so,  even  from  a  knowledge  of  it ;  for  what  is  more 
^^ttal  with  heroical  minds  than  that  the  like  outrages  should  produce  the  like 
^Q«1    But  the  colouring  of  Ariosto's  narration  is  peculiarly  hii  ovm;  and 

*  ^ostro|^  at  the  close  beautiftd. 
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who  ipared  the  life  of  Medoro,  and  who  now  himself  lay  deli 
under  tbat  pall.  He  had  expired  in  her  arms  from  wounds  ift- 
flicted  during  a  combat  with  Maiidricardo ;  and  she  had  been 
thrown  by  the  loss  into  such  anguish  of  mind  that  she  wquU 
have  died  on  his  sword  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  hermit  now 
with  her,  who  persuaded  her  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  days  to 
God  in  a  nunnery.  She  had  now  come  into  Provence  with  the 
good  man  for  that  purpose,  and  to  bury  the  corpse  of  her  husband 
in  the  chapel  which  they  were  approaching. 

Though  the  lady  seemed  lost  in  grief,  and  was  very  pale,  and 
had  her  hair  all  about  the  ears,  and  though  she  did  nothing  but 
weep  and  lament,  and  looked  in  all  respects  quite  borne  dovn 
with  her  misery,  nevertheless  she  was  still  so  beautiful  that  love 
and  grace  appeared  to  be  indestructible  in  her  aspect.  The  mo- 
ment the  Saracen  beheld  her,  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  the 
determinations  he  had  made  to  Imte  and  detest 

^      The  gentle  bevy,  that  adonu  the  world. 

lie  was  bent  solely  on  obtaining  the  new  angel  before  him.  She 
seemed  precisely  tlio  surt  of  person  to  make  him  forget  the  one 
that  had  rejected  him.  Advancing,  therefore,  to  meet  her  with^ 
out  delay,  he  begginl,  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  he  could  assume, 
to  know  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 

Tlie  lady,  with  all  the  candour  of  wretchedness,  explained 
who  she  was,  and  how  precious  a  burden  she  was  conveying  to 
its  last  home,  and  the  resolution  she  had  taken  to  withdraw  from 
a  vain  world  into  the  service  of  God.  The  proud  pagan,  who 
had  no  belief  in  a  God,  much  less  any  respect  for  restraints  or 
fidelities  of  what  kind  soever,  forgot  his  assumed  gravity  when 
he  heard  this  determination,  and  laugiied  outright  at  the  simplicity 
of  such  a  proceeding.  He  pn)nounceii  it,  in  his  peremptory  way, 
to  be  foolish  and  frivolous ;  compared  it  with  the  miser  who,  in 
burying  a  treasure,  does  good  neither  to  himself  nor  any  one 
else :  and  said  that  lions  and  serpents  might  indeed  be  shut  u|f 
in  cages,  but  not  things  lovely  and  innocent. 

The  monk,  overhearing  these  observations,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  interfere.     He  calmly  opposed  all  which  the  other  asaeitedi 
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and  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  a  repast  of  spiritual  oonsolatioQ 
not  at  all  to  the  Saraoen^s  taste.  The  fierce  warrior  interrupted 
the  preacher  several  times ;  told  him  that  he  had  nothiDg  to  do 
with  the  lady,  and  that  the  sooner  he  returned  to  his  cell  the  bet- 
ter ;  but  the  hermit,  nothing  daunted,  went  on  with  his  advice 
till  bis  antagonist  lost  all  patience.  He  laid  hands  on  his  sacred 
person  ;  seized  him  by  the  beard  ;  tore  away  as  much  of  it  as  ho 
grasped ;  and  at  length  worked  himself  up  into  such  a  pitch  of 
fiuy,  that  he  griped  the  good  man's  throat  with  all  the  force  of  a 
pair  of  pincers,  and,  swinging  him  twice  or  thrice  roimd,  as  one 
might  a  dog,  flimg  him  off  the  headland  into  the  sea. 

What  became  of  the  poor  creature  I  cannot  say.  Reports  are 
various.  Some  tell  us  that  he  was  found  on  the  rocks,  dashed  all 
to  pieces,  so  that  you  could  not  distinguish  foot  from  head ;  others, 
that  he  fell  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and  perish- 
ed  in  consequence  of  not  knowing  how  to  swim,  in  spite  of  the 
prayers  and  tears  that  he  addressed  to  Heaven  ;  others  again  af- 
firm, that  a  saint  came  and  assisted  him,  and  drew  him  to  shore 
before  people's  eyes.  I  must  le^e  the  reader  to  adopt  which  of 
these  accounts  he  looks  upon  as  the  most  probable. 

The  Pagan,  as  soon  as  he  had  thus  disposed  of  the  garrulous 
hermit,  turned  towards  Isabella  (for  that  was  the  lady's  name), 
and  with  a  face  somewhat  less  disturbed,  began  to  talk  to  her  in 
the  common  language  of  gallantry,  protesting  that  she  was  his 
life  and  soul,  and  that  he  shoyld  not  know  what  to  do  without 
her ;  for  the  sweetness  of  her  appearance  mollified  even  him ; 
and  indeed,  with  all  his  violence,  he  would  rather  have  possessed 
her  by  fair  means  than  by  foul.  He  therefore  flattered  himself 
that,  by  a  little  hypocritical  attention,  he  should  dispose  her  to 
x^um  his  inclinations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  disconsolate  creature,  who,  in  a  coun- 
try unknown  to  her,  and  a  place  so  remote  from  help,  felt  like  a 
Omuse  in  the  cat's  claws,  began  casting  in  her  mind  by  what  possi- 
ble contrivance  she  could  escape  from  such  a  wretch  witli  honour, 
^he  had  made  up  her  mind  to  perish  by  her  own  hand,  rather  than 
he  faithless,  however  unwillingly,  to  the  dear  husband  that  had 
^ied  in  her  arms :  but  the  question  was,  how  she  could  protect  her- 
^If  from  the  pagan's  violence^  before  she  had  secured  the  means 
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of  m  doing ;  fcr  his  mumer  was  beamniig  yery  impitkii,  id 
Ui  ■peeeho  every  moment  leas  and  less  civil. 

At  length  an  expedient  occurred  to  her.  She  told  lum,  Anf 
1m  wonld  promise  to  respect  her  virtue,  die  would  pot  kia  h 
poBWMsinn  of  a  secret  that  would  redound  far  more  to  Ins  hoBBV 
and  glory,  than  any  wrong  which  he  could  inflict  on  the  inaoeafc 
She  conjured  him  not  to  throw  away  the  satis&otion  he  wooU 
experience  all  the  rest  of  his  life  frnn  the  consoioosnesi  of  ban^ 
done  right,  fi»r  the  sake  ofinjuring  one  unhappy  creature.  **llHt 
were  thousands  of  her  sex,"  riie  obeerved, "  with  cheeifal  aswdl 
as  beautiful  fiuses,  who  might  rejoice  in  his  alfection ;  iAhssi 
the  secret  she  qx>ke  of  was  known  to  scarcely  a  soul  on  mA 
but  henelf." 

£Rie  then  told  him  the  secret ;  which  consisted  in  the  pnpm* 
tion  of  a  certain  herb  boiled  with  ivy  and  rue  over  a  fire  ofcjpw- 
wood,  and  squeezed  into  a  cup  by  hands  that  had  never  don 
harm.  The  juice  thus  obtained,  if  applied  fresh  every  mooAi 
had  the  virtue  of  rendering  bodies  invulnerable.  Isabella  nid 
she  had  seen  the  herb  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  she  came  sksi^ 
and  that  she  would  not  only  make  the  preparation  Ibrthwitiiy  biA 
let  its  efiects  Ix;  proved  on  her  own  person.  She  only  stipidsledy 
that  the  receiver  of  the  gift  should  swear  not  to  ofl^nd  her  paiiQr 
in  deed  or  word. 

The  fierce  infidel  took  the  oath  immediately.  It  delighted  him 
to  think  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  have  his  fill  of  war  and 
slaughter  fi>r  nothing  ;  and  the  oath  was  the  more  easy  to  him* 
ina3much  as  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping  it. 

The  poor  Isabella  went  into  the  fields  to  look  for  her  miracu- 
lous herb,  still,  however,  attended  by  the  Saracen,  who  would 
not  let  her  go  out  of  his  sight.  She  soon  found  it ;  and  then 
going  with  him  into  his  house,  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
whole  night  in  preparing  the  mixture  with  busy  solemnity, — Ro* 
domont  always  remaining  with  her. 

The  room  became  so  hot  and  close  with  the  fire  of  cypress- 
wood,  that  the  Saracen,  contrary  to  his  law  and  indeed  to  his  habits, 
indulged  himself  in  drinking ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  aa 
soon  as  it  was  morning,  Isabella  lost  no  time  in  proving  to  him 
the  success  of  her  operations.     *<  Now,"  she  said,  "  you  shall  be 
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sed  how  much  in  earnest  I  have  been.  You  shall  see  all 
toe  of  this  blessed  preparation.  I  have  only  to  bathe  my- 
18,  over  the  head  and  neck,  and  if  you  then  strike  me  with 
IT  force,  as  though  you  intended  to  cut  off  my  head^ — which 
oat  do  in  good  earnest, — ^you  will  see  the  wooderfol  re* 

b  a  glad  and  rejoicing  countenance  the  paragon  of  virtue 
Tth  her  neck  to  the  sword ;  and  the  bestial  pagan,  giving 

>  his  natural  violence,  and  heated  perhaps  beyond  all 
t  of  a  suspicion  with  his  wine,  dealt  it  so  fierce  a  Mow,  that 
id  leaped  from  the  shoulders. 

ioe  it  bounded  on  the  ground  where  it  fell,  and  a  clear 
raa  heard  to  come  out  of  it,  calling  the  name  of  **  Zerbino,'' 
Ml  in  joy  of  the  rare  way  which  its  owner  had  fimiid  of 
ig  fiom  die  Saracen. 

eased  soul,  that  heldest  thy  virtue  and  thy  fidelity  dearer 

than  life  and  youth  !  go  in  peace,  thou  soul  blessed  and 

111.     If  any  words  of  mine  could  have  force  in  them  suffi. 

>  endure  so  long,  hard  would  I  labour  to  give  them  all  the 
leas  that  art  can  bestow,  so  that  the  world  might  rejoice  in 
toe  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  Go  in  peace, 
IB  thy  seat  in  the  skies,  and  be  an  example  to  womankind 
1  beyond  all  weakness. 
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The  romantic  poetry  of  Italy  having  risen  to  its  highest  and 
apparently  its  most  lawless  pitch  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  a  re- 
action took  place  in  the  next  age  in  the  Jenisalem  Delivered.  It 
did  not  hurt,  however,  the  popularity  of  Ariosto.  It  only  in- 
creased the  number  of  poetic  readers ;  and  under  the  auspices, 

•  My  aathorkieB  for  this  notice  are,  Black's  lA/e  of  Taaao  (2  vols.  4to,  1810), 
\m  Offigiiial,  Seraan,  Vila  di  Torqhtaio  Taaao  (do.  1790),  and  the  worka  of  the 
poet  in  the  Piaan  edition  of  Profesaor  Rosini  (33  \oU.  8vo,  1832).  I  have  been 
indfhtod  to  nothing  in  Black  which  I  have  not  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
htBamn  biographer,  and  quoted  nothing  stated  by  Tasso  himself  but  from  the 
wotka.  Black's  Life,  which  is  a  free  version  of  Serassi's,  modified  by  the 
r's  own  opinions  and  criticism,  is  elegant,  industrious,  and  interesting, 
s'a  was  the  first  copious  biography  of  the  poet  founded  on  original  docu- 
•  ;  and  it  deserved  to  be  translated  by  Mr.  Black,  though  servile  to  the 
of  Eflte,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  far  from  bi>iiig  always  ingenuous. 
J  other  instances  of  this  writer's  want  of  candour  is  the  fact  of  his  having 
bMO  the  discoverer  and  suppresser  of  the  manuscript  review  of  Tasso  by  Gali- 
leo. The  best  summary  account  of  the  poet's  life  and  writings  which  I  have 
met  with  is  Gingudn^'s,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Uieloire  LAUeraire^  &jc.  It 
it  wriltfeD  with  his  usual  grace,  vivacity,  and  acuteness,  and  contains  a  good 
Dotiee  of  the  Tasso  controversy.  As  to  the  Pisan  edition  of  the  works,  it  is 
the  eomplctest,  I  believe,  in  point  of  contents  ever  published,  comprises  all  tho 
eantrovcnial  criticism,  and  is,  of  course,  very  useful ;  but  it  contains  no  life 
eicept  Manso's  (now  known  to  be  very  inconclusive),  has  got  a  heap  of  feeble 
vaiiomm  comments  on  the  Jerusalem,  no  notes  worth  speaking  of  to  the  rest 
of  the  works,  and  notwithstanding  the  claim  in  the  title-page  to  the  merit  of  a 
*'  brtler  order,"  has  left  the  correspondence  in  a  deplorable  state  of  irregularity, 
as  wcU  as  totally  without  elucidation.  The  learned  Profisssor  it  an  agieeoblo  wri- 
§m,  and,  I  believe,  a  reiy  pleasant  man,  but  he  certainly  is  a  provoking  editor. 


or  nitiiLr  the  contiul,  of  a  Lulhcr-loaring  Church,  produced,  it  nri 
as  classical  a  work  as  it  claimed  to  be,  or  one,  in  the  true  sense 
of  tlie  word,  as  catholic  as  its  predecessor,  yet  certainly  a  &r 
more  Roman  Catholic,  and  at  the  same  time  very  delightful  fic- 
tion. The  circle  of  fabulous  narrative  was  thus  completed,  and 
a  link  formed,  though  in  a  very  gentle  and  qualified  manner,  both 
with  Dante's  theocriicy  and  the  obvious  regularity  of  the  JRmady 
the  oldest  ronmncc  of  Italy. 

The  author  of  this  epic  of  the  Crusades  was  of  a  family  so  no- 
ble and  so  widely  ditFusod,  that,  under  the  patronage  of  the  em- 
perors and  the  Italian  princes,  it  flourished  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  not  only  in  its  own  country,  but  in  Flanders,  GSennaDy, 
and  Spain.  There  was  a  Tosso  once  in  England,  ambassador  of 
Philip  the  Second  ;  another,  like  Cervantes,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Lopanto  ;  and  a  third  gave  rise  to  the  sorereigD 
German  house  of  Tour  and  Taxis.  Taxus  is  the  Latin  of  Taaso. 
The  Latin  word,  like  the  Italian,  means  both  a  badger  and  a 
yew-tree  ;  and  the  family  in  general  appear  to  have  taken  it  in 
the  former  sense.  The  animal  is  in  their  coat  of  arms.  But  the 
poet,  or  his  immediate  relatives,  preferred  being  more  romanticil- 
ly  shadowed  forth  by  the  yew-tree.  The  parent  stock  of  the  race 
was  at  Bergamo  in  Lonibardy  ;  and  here  was  bom  the  father  of 
Tasso,  himself  a  \Kjci  of  celebrity,  though  his  fanie  has  been 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son. 

Bernardo  T(tsso,  author  of  many  elegant  lyrics,  of  some  vol- 
luncs  of  letters,  not  uninteresting  but  too  florid,  and  of  the  Ama- 
digiy  an  epic  romance  now  little  read,  was  a  man  of  small  prop- 
erty,  very  honest  and  good-hearted,  but  restless,  ambitious,  and 
with  a  turn  for  ex]>cn9e  beyond  his  means.  He  attached  himself 
to  various  princes,  with  little  ultimate  advantage,  particularly  to 
the  unfortunate  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Salerno,  whom  he  faith- 
fully ser>'ed  for  many  years.  The  prince  had  a  high  sense  of 
his  worth,  and  would  probably  liave  settled  him  in  the  wealth 
and  honours  he  was  qualified  to  adorn,  but  for  those  Spanish  op 
pressions  in  the  history  of  Naples  wliich  cniled  in  the  ruin  of  both 
master  and  servant.  Bernardo,  however,  had  one  happy  interval 
of  prosperity  ;  and  during  this,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  he  married 
Porzia  di  Rossi,  a  young  lady  of  a  rich  and  noble  family,  with  a 
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Qhim  to  a  handsome  dowry.  He  spent  some  delightful  yean 
with  her  at  Sorrento,  a  spot  so  charming  as  to  have  heen  con- 
adexed  the  habitation  of  the  Sirens ;  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  hii 
Offuge-trees,  his  verses,  and  the  breezes  of  an  aromatic  coast,  he 
had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  a  daughter  named 
Cornelia,  and  the  youngest  the  author  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
nm  other  child  died  young.  The  house  distinguished  by  the 
poet's  birth  was  restored  from  a  dilapidated  condition  by  order  of 
Jooeph  Bonaparte  when  King  of  Naples,  and  is  now  an  hotel. 

Torquato  Tasso  was  bom  March  the  11th,  1644,  nine  yean 
after  the  death  of  Ariosto,  who  was  intimate  with  his  father.  He 
I  very  devoutly  brought  up ;  and  grew  so  tall,  and  became  so 
lure  a  scholar,  that  at  nine,  he  tells  us,  he  might  have  been 
for  a  boy  of  twelve.  At  eleven,  in  consequence  of  the 
nisfoitones  of  his  father,  who  had  been  exiled  with  the  Prince  of 
Salenio,  he  was  forced  to  part  from  his  mother,  who  remained  at 
home  to  look  after  a  dowry  which  she  never  received.  Her 
hrothen  deprived  her  of  it ;  and  in  two  yean'  time  she  died, 
Bemaido  thought  by  poison.  Twenty-four  years  afterwards  her 
iUostrious  son,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  misfortunes,  remembered 
wkh  sighs  the  tears  with  which  the  kisses  of  his  poor  mother 
were  bathed  when  she  was  forced  to  let  him  go.* 

•  In  tfa0  bouitiful  fngmrnt  beginning,  O  dd  graruP  Apermino : 
"  He  dal  ten  drlla  nuulre  empia  fortuna 
Pargoletto  diTclsc.     Ah !  di  que'  txici, 
Ch'  efla  btgn6  di  lagrime  dolenti, 
Con  WMpir  mi  rimembra,  e  degU  ardcnti 
Pr^hi,  che  aen  portir  1'  aurc  fugaci, 
Ch*  io  giunger  non  dovea  piti  vplto  a  volto 
Fra  quelle  braccia  accolto 
Con  nodi  c4m\  stretti  e  9\  trnaci. 
LaMo !  e  leguii  con  mal  ncurc  piante, 
Qnal  Aacanio,  o  Camilla,  il  padre  errante." 

Me  from  my  mother'n  bo«om  my  hard  lot 

Took  when  a  child.    Alas  I  though  all  theae  yean 

I  ha^e  been  uaed  to  sorrow, 

I  ngh  to  think  upon  the  floods  of  tean 

Which  bathed  her  kines  on  that  doleftil  morrow : 

I  ngh  to  think  of  all  the  prayen  and  ciiea 

She  wasted,  itiaining  me  wHh  lifted  cjee: 
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The  little  Torquato  following,  as  he  says,  like  another  Aaeaiiiii% 
the  footsteps  of  his  wandering  father,  joined  Bernardo  in  EKome. 
After  two  years'  study  in  that  city,  partly  under  an  old  piieift 
who  lived  with  them,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  father's  lot  took  away 
the  son  first  to  Bergamo,  among  his  relations,  and  then  to  Peiaro^ 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  where  his  education  was  aasodatad  for 
nearly  two  years  with  that  of  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Duke 
Francesco  Maria  the  Second  (della  Rovere),  who  retained  a  re- 
gard for  him  through  life.  In  1559  the  boy  joined  his  fother  in 
Venice,  where  the  latter  hod  been  appointkl  secretary  to  the 
Academy ;  but  next  year  he  was  withdrawn  from  these  pleasing  va- 
rieties of  scene  by  the  parental  delusion  so  comnnon  in  the  history 
of  men  of  letters— the  study  of  the  law  ;  which  Bernardo  intended 
him  to  pursue  henceforth  in  the  city  of  Padua.  He  accordingly 
arrived  in  Padua  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half,  and  fulfilled  hb 
l^al  destiny  by  writing  the  poem  of  Rinaldo,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  course  of  less  than  two  years  at  Venice.  The  goodna- 
tured  and  poetic  father,  convinced  by  this  specimen  of  jurispru- 
dence how  useless  it  was  to  thwart  the  hereditary  passion,  per- 
mitted him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literature,  which  he  there- 
fore went  to  study  in  the  university  of  Bologna  ;  and  there,  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  ho  began  his  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  planned  it,  and  wrote  three  cantos,  several  of  the  stan- 
zas of  which  he  retained  when  the  poem  was  matured.  He  quit- 
ted Bologna,  however,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  being  accused  of 
the  authorship  of  a  satire  ;  and  after  visiting  some  friends  at  Cas- 
telvetro  and  Corregj^io,  returned  to  Paduu  on  the  invitation  of  his 
friend  Scipio  Gonzjiga,  aflerwanls  cardinal,  who  wished  him  to 
become  a  member  of  an  academy  he  had  instituted,  called  the 
Eterei  (Ethereals).  Here  lie  studied  his  favourite  philosopher, 
Plato,  and  composed  three  Discourses  on  Heroic  Poetry,  dedica- 
ted to  his  friend.     He  now  paid  a  visit  to  his  father  in  Mantua, 

For  never  mora  on  one  another  s  face 

Was  it  our  lot  to  gaze  and  to  embrace ! 

Her  liule  Htumbling  Iwy, 

Like  to  the  child  of  Troy, 

Or  like  to  one  doomed  to  no  haven  rather, 

Followed  the  fooCatepe  of  his  wandering  fiither. 
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where  tlie  unsettled  man  had  become  secretary  to  the  duke  ;  and 
here,  it  is  said,  he  fell  io  love  with  a  young  lady  of  a  distinguish. 
ed  fiunily,  whose  name  was  Laura  Peperara ;  but  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  retummg  to  his  Paduan  studies,  in  which  he 
wpeni  nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  year.  He  was  then  in- 
fermed  that  the  Cardinal  of  Este,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his 
RmaldOf  and  with  whom  interest  had  been  made  for  the  i)ur])ose, 
had  appointed  him  one  of  his  attendants,  and  that  he  was  expected 
at  Ferrara  by  the  1st  of  December.  Returning  to  Mantua,  in 
Older  to  prepare  for  this  appointment  with  his  father,  he  was  seiz- 
ed  with  a  dangerous  illness,  which  detained  him  there  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  longer.  On  his  recovery  ho  hastened  to  Ferrara, 
and  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1565,  the  first 
of  many  years  of  glory  and  misery. 

The  cardinal  of  Este  was  the  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  Alfonso  the  Second,  grandson  of  the  Alfonso  of  Ariosto. 
It  ia  curious  to  see  the  two  most  celebrated  romantic  poets  of  Italy 
thrown  into  unfortunate  connexion  with  two  princes  of  the  same 
home  and  the  same  respective  ranks.  Tasso's  cardinal,  however, 
tiwiigh  the  poet  lost  his  favour,  and  though  very  little  is  known 
ahout  him,  left  no  such  bad  reputation  behind  him  as  Ippolito.  It 
was  in  the  service  of  the  duke  that  the  poet  experienced  his  suf- 
ferings. 

This  prince,  who  was  haughty,  ostentatious,  und  quarrelsome, 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  stranger's  arrival,  rehearsing  the  shows 
snd  tournaments  intended  to  welcome  his  bride,  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  the  Second.  Site  was  his  second  wife. 
The  first  was  a  daughter  of  the  rival  house  of  Tuscany,  which  he 
detested ;  and  the  marriage  had  not  been  happy.  The  new  con- 
sort arrived  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  entering  the  city  in  great 
pomp ;  and  for  a  time  all  went  happily  with  the  young  poet.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  with  tlie  beauty  and  grandeur  he  beheld 
around  hin^— obtained  tiie  favourable  notice  of  the  duke's  two  sis- 
ters  and  tlie  duke  himself — wtmt  on  with  his  Jerusalem  Delivered^ 
which,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Ariosto's  incmoiry,  he  was  rcsolv- 
ed  to  load  with  praises  of  the  house  of  Este  ;  and  in  this  tumult  of 
pride  and  expectation,  he  beheld  the  duke,  like  one  of  the  heroes 
of  his  poem,  set  out  to  assist  the  emperor  against  the  Turks  at  the 
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head  of  three  hundred  gentlemen,  armed  at  all  points,  and  i 
in  various-coloured  velvets  embroidered  with  gold. 

To  complete  the  young  poet's  happiness,  or  oomnienoe  his  dis- 
appointments, he  f(*ll  in  love,  notwithstanding  the  goddess  he  had 
left  in  Mantua,  with  the  beautiful  Lucrezia  Bendidio,  who  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  loved  in  return ;  for  she  became  the 
wife  of  a  Mucchiuvelli.  Among  his  rivals  was  Gnarini,  who 
aftemi'ards  emulated  him  in  pastoral  po<.*try,  and  who  accused  him 
on  this  occasion  of  courting  two  ladies  at  once. 

Guarini's  accus^ation  has  l)een  supfiosed  to  refer  to  the  duke's 
sister  Leonora,  whc^se  name  has  become  so  romantically  mixed  up 
with  the  poet's  biograpiiy  ;  but  the  latest  inquiries  render  it  prob- 
able  that  the  allusion  was  to  Laura  Pepcrara.*  The  young  poet, 
however,  who  iiad  not  escaped  the  influence  of  the  free  maimen 
of  Italy,  and  whose  senses  and  vanity  may  hitherto  have  been 
more  interested  than  his  heart,  rhymed  and  flattered  on  all  sides 
of  him,  not  of  course  omittinjj  the  charms  of  princesses.  In 
ordor  to  win  the  uihiii ration  of  tho  ladies  in  a  Ixxly,  he  sustained 
for  three  days,  in  pul>lic,  after  the  fashion  of  tiie  times.  Fifty  Am- 
orous Cone  fusions  :  that  is  to  say,  atrmnntions  on  the  subject  of 
love  ;  doubtless  to  tlie  equal  delight  of  his  fair  auditors  and  him- 
self, and  the  creation  of  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  ill- will  on 
the  part  of  such  pci-soiis  of  his  own  sex  as  had  not  wit  or  spirits 
enough  fi)r  tlie  display  of  so  much  loj^ic  and  love-making. 

In  1509,  the  diwXh  r)f  his  father,  who  had  been  made  governor 
of  Ostiglia  by  tlu^  Duke  of  Mantua,  cost  the  loving  son  a  fit  of 
illness  ;  but  the  continuation  of  his  Jerusalem,  an  Oration  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  the  Ferraresc  academy,  tlie  marriage  of  Leo- 
nora's sister  Lucrezia  witli  the  Prince  of  l' rhino,  and  the  society 
of  Leonora  herself,  who  led  tlie  retired  life  of  a  person  in  delicate 
health,  and  was  fond  of  the  company  of  men  of  letters,  helped  to 
divert  him  from  mt-lancholy  recollections ;  and  a  journey  to 
France,  at  the  cl«)se  of  the  year  following,  took  him  into  scenes 
that  were  not  only  totally  new,  but  otherwise  highly  interesting 
to  the  singer  of  (tixlfrey  of  Boulogne.  The  occasion  of  it  was  a 
visit  of  the  cardinal,  his  master,  to  the  court  of  his  relative 

•  Ronni,  Saggio  ntgli  Amori  di  Thrquato  Ttuso^  dwr.,  in  the  ^lO&mat'M  edi- 
tion of  hit  works,  vol.  zzziii. 
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diaries  the  Ninth.  It  is  supposed  that  his  Emmence  went  to 
eonier  with  the  king  on  matters  relative  to  the  disputes  which  not 
long  afterwards  occasioned  the  detestable  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 


Belbre  his  departure,  Tasso  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
friends  a  document,  which,  as  it  is  very  curious,  and  serves  to 
Olnstrate  perhaps  more  than  one  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  b  here 
gtwBH  entire. 

Memorial  left  hy  Tasso  on  his  departure  to  France. 

*'  Since  life  is  frail,  and  it  may  please  Almighty  God  to  dispose 
of  me  otherwise  in  this  my  journey  to  France,  it  is  requested  of 
Signor  Ercole  Rondinelli  that  he  will,  in  that  case,  undertake  the 
management  of  the  following  concerns : 

*<  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  my  compositions,  it  is  my 
with  that  all  my  love-sonnets  and  madrigals  should  be  collected 
and  published ;  but  with  regard  to  those,  whether  amatory  or 
otherwise,  which  I  have  tcriiienfor  anyfriend,  my  request  is,  that 
fibey  MkmUd  he  huried  with  myself ,  save  only  the  one  commencing 
**  Or  ehe  V  aura  mia  dolce  altrove  spira"  I  wish  the  publication 
of  the  Oration  spoken  in  Ferrara  at  the  opening  of  the  academy, 
of  the  four  books  on  Heroic  Poetry,  of  the  six  last  cantos  of  the 
Gifdfireif  (the  Jerusalem),  and  of  those  stanzas  of  the  two  first 
which  shall  seem  least  imperfect.  All  these  compositions,  how. 
erer,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  review  and  consideration  of 
Signor  Scipio  Gonziiga,  of  Signor  I>omenico  Veniero,  and  of 
Signor  Battista  Guarini,  who,  I  persuade  myself,  will  not  refuse 
thia  trouble,  when  they  consider  the  zealous  friendship  I  have 
entertained  for  themselves. 

**  Let  them  be  informed,  too,  that  it  was  my  intention  that  they 
should  cut  and  hew  without  mercy  whatever  should  appear  to 
them  defective  or  superfluous.  With  regard  to  additions  or 
changes,  I  shouhl  wish  them  to  proceed  more  cautiously,  since, 
after  all,  the  poem  would  remain  imperfect.  As  to  my  other 
eomposltions,  should  there  be  any  which,  to  the  aforesaid  Signor 
Rondinelli  and  the  other  gentlemen,  might  seem  not  unworthy  of  ^ 
publication,  let  them  be  disposed  of  according  to  their  pleasure. 
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**  lu  respect  to  my  property,  1  wish  that  such  part  of  it  as  I 

have  pledged  to  Abnm  fi>r  twenty-five  lire,   and  seven 

pieces  of  arras,  which  are  hkewUe  m  pledge  to  Siguar  Amcomw 
for  thirteen  ecudiy  together  with  whatever  I  have  in  this  houie, 
should  be  sold,  and  that  the  overplus  of  the  proceeds  should  go  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  following  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  oo  a 
monument  to  my  father,  whose  body  is  in  St.  Polo.  And  sboold 
any  impediment  take  place  in  these  matters,  I  entreat  Signor  Er- 
cole  to  have  recourse  to  the  favour  of  the  most  excellent  Madam 
Leonora,  whose  liberality  I  confide  in,  for  my  sake, 

"  I,  Torquato  Tasso,  have  written  this,  Ferrara,  1570.'* 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  document  by  and  by.  I  wiU 
merely  observe,  for  the  present,  that  the  marks  in  it,  both  of  impru- 
dence in  money-matters  and  confidence  in  the  goodwill  of  a  prin- 
cess, are  very  striking.  "  Abram"  and  <<  Signor  Ascanio"  were 
both  Jews.  The  pieces  of  arras  belonged  to  his  &ther;  and 
probably  this  was  an  additional  reason  why  the  affeodooaiB  son 
wished  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  epiti^.  The 
epitaph  recorded  his  father's  poetry,  state-services,  and  liciaBtiidei 
of  fortune. 

Tasso  was  introduced  to  the  French  king  as  the  poet  of  a  French 
hero  and  of  a  Catholic  victory  ;  and  his  reception  was  so  favourable 
(particularly  as  the  wretched  Charles,  the  victim  of  his  mother's 
bigotry,  had  himself  no  mean  poetic  feeling),  that,  with  a  rash  mix- 
ture of  simplicity  and  self-reliance  (respect  makes  me  unwilling  lo 
call  it  self-importunce),  the  poet  expressed  an  impolitic  amount  of 
astonishment  at  the  favour  shown  at  court  to  the  Hugonots— little 
suspecting  the  horrible  design  it  covered.  He  shortly  afterwards 
broke  with  his  master  the  cardinal ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this 
unseasonable  escape  of  zeal  was  the  cause.  He  himself  appears 
to  have  thought  so.*  Perhaps  the  cardinal  only  wanted  to  get  the 
imprudent  poet  back  to  Italy  ;  for,  on  Tasso's  return  to  Ferrara, 
he  was  not  only  received  into  the  service  of  the  duke  with  a 
salary  of  some  fifteen  golden  scudi  a-month,  but  told  that  he 
was  exempted   from  any  particular  duty,  and  might  attend  in 

•  LUttrt  Ineditc,  p.  33,  in  the  Opere^  vol.  xviL 
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9  to  hlfl  studies.  Balzac  affirms,  that  while  TaflK>  was  at 
ouTt  of  France,  he  was  so  poor  as  to  b^  a  crown  from  a 
1 ;  and  that,  when  he  left  it,  he  had  the  same  coat  on  his 

that  he  came  in.*  The  assertions  of  a  professed  wit  and 
rboUst  are  not  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
o  what  shifts  improvidence  may  not  be  reduced, 
le  singer  of  the  house  of  Este  would  now,  it  might  have  been 
Dsed,  be  happy.  He  had  leisure  ;  he  had  money  ;  he  had 
rorldly  honours  that  he  was  fond  of;  he  occupied  himself  in 
iCting  the  Jerusalem ;  and  he  wrote  his  beautiful  pastoral, 
SminkLy  which  was  performed  before  the  duke  and  his  court 
B  delight  of  the  brilliant  assembly.  The  duke's  sister  Lu- 
A,  princess  of  Urbino,  who  was  a  special  friend  of  the  poet, 
for  him  to  read  it  to  her  at  Pesaro ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
iDg  carnival  it  was  performed  with  similar  applause  at  the 
t  of  her  father-in-law.  The  poet  had  been  as  much  enchanted 
le  spectacle  which  the  audience  at  Ferrara  presented  to  his 
,  as  the  audience  with  the  loves  and  graces  with  which  he 
shed  their  stage.  The  shepherd  Thyrsis,  by  whom  he  meant 
lelf,  reflected  it  back  upon  them  in  a  passage  of  the  perform. 
.  It  is  worth  while  dwelling  on  this  passage  a  little,  because 
hibits  a  brief  interval  of  happiness  in  the  author's  life,  and 
shews  us  what  he  had  already  begun  to  think  of  courts  at 
Doment  he  was  praising  them.  But  he  ingeniously  contrives 
It  the  praise  in  his  own  mouth,  and  the  blame  in  another's. 

shepherd's  friend,  Mopsus  (by  whom  Tasso  is  thought  to 
t  meant  Speroni),  had  warned  him  against  going  to  court : 

"  Per6,  figlio, 
Va  sa  r  awiao,"  &c. 

"  Therefore,  my  son,  take  my  advice.     Avoid 
The  places  where  thou  scest  much  drapery, 
C!olourB,  and  j^old,  and  plumes,  and  heraldries, 
And  such  new-fiinglements.     But,  above  all, 
Take  care  how  evil  chance  or  youthful  wandering 
Bring  thee  upon  the  house  of  Idle  Babble." 
"  What  place  is  that  T'  said  I ;  and  he  resumed ; — 
*'  Enchantresses  dwell  there,  who  make  one  see 

«  EfUreUcM,  1663,  p.  169,  quoted  by  Serasai,  pp.  175, 183. 
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Things  as  they  are  not,  ay  and  hear  them  too. 

That  which  shall  seem  pure  Hiamnnil  and  fine  foU 

Is  glass  and  brass ;  and  cofleis  that  look  silrer. 

Heavy  with  weahh,  are  baskeU  full  of  Madden.* 

The  very  walls  there  are  so  strangely  made, 

They  answer  those  who  talk ;  and  not  in  syllafaks, 

Or  bits  of  words,  like  echo  in  our  woods, 

But  go  the  whole  talk  over,  word  for  wotd. 

With  something  else  besides,  that  no  one  said.t 

Tlie  tresaels,  tables,  bedsteads,  curtains,  lockers, 

Chairs,  and  whatever  furniture  there  is 

In  room  or  bedroom,  all  have  tongues  and  speech, 

And  are  for  ever  tattling.    Idle  Babble 

Is  always  going  about,  playing  the  child ; 

And  should  a  dumb  man  enter  in  that  place, 

The  dumb  would  babble  in  his  own  despite. 

And  yet  this  evil  is  the  IcAst  of  all 

That  might  assail  thee.    Thou  might'st  be  arveatad 

In  fearful  transformation  to  a  willow, 

A  beast,  (ire,  watiT, — fin*  for  ever  sighing, 

Water  for  ever  weeping." — Here  he  ceased : 

And  I,  with  all  this  fine  foreknowledge,  went 

To  the  preat  city ;  and,  by  Heaven's  kind  will, 

Came  where  they  live  so  happily.    The  first  sound 

I  heard  was  a  delightful  harmony. 

Which  isKued  forth,  of  voices  loud  and  sweet ; — 

Sirens,  and  Hwanw,  and  nymphs,  a  heavenly  noise 

Of  heavenly  things ; — ^which  gave  me  such  delight. 

That,  all  admiring,  and  amazed,  and  joyed, 

I  stopped  awhile  quite  inotionlesu*.    There  stood 

Within  the  entrance,  as  if  keeping  guard 

Of  those  fine  thinjis.  one  of  a  high-nouled  aspect, 

Stalwart  witlial,  of  whom  I  was  in  doubt 

Whether  to  think  liim  Ivttcr  knight  or  leadcr.t 

He,  with  a  look  at  once  In^nign  and  grave, 

In  royal  guii»e,  invittnl  me  within ; 

He,  great  and  in  esteem ;  me,  lorn  and  lowly. 

Oh,  the  sensations  and  the  si^htH  which  then 

Shower'd  on  me.     Goddesses  I  saw,  and  nymphs 

♦  Suggested  by  Ariosto's  furniture  in  the  Moon. 

t  This  was  a  trii^k  which  he  aflerwards  thought  he  had  reason  to  compbin 
of  in  a  style  very  difierent  from  pleasantry. 

I  Alfonso.  The  word  for  "  leader"  in  the  original,  <£uc«,  made  the  allusioa 
more  obvious.  The  epithet  "royal,"  in  the  next  sentence,  conveyed  a  weloooie 
intimation  to  the  ducal  car,  the  house  of  Elstc  being  very  proud  of  its  connezkn 
with  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  very  desirous  of  beocmiing  rojml  itiel£ 
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Gnoefid  mdliwulifiil,  and  Inipai  line 

As  Linos  or  m  Orpheu;  axul  mare  dektitm, 

All  without  Tcdl  or  cloodL  faiigiit  m  the  vngia 

Anron,  whni  she  gkds  immoital  fret, 

And  aows  her  beczns  and  dew-dropa,  dHer  aad  foU. 

In  the  sumiDer  of  1574,  tlie  Duke  of  Ferrmn  went  to  Veiuoe 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  successor  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  Heary 
tiK  Third,  then  on  his  way  to  France  fixxn  his  kingdom  of  Poland. 
Ta»o  went  with  the  Duke,  and  is  understood  to  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  looking  for  a  printer  of  hb  Jenuakm^  which  was 
now  almost  finished.  Writers  were  anxious  to  publish  in  that 
crafty  city,  because  its  government  would  give  no  security  of 
profit  to  books  printed  elsewhere.  Alfonso,  who  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  Henry's  brother,  and  to  whom  mourning  itself  only  aug- 
gested  a  new  occasion  of  pomp  and  vanity,  took  with  him  to  this 
inter\'iew  five  hundred  Ferrarese  gentlemen,  all  dressed  in  long 
Uack  cloaks  ;  who  walking  about  Venice  (says  a  reporter)  *<  by 
twos  and  threes,"  wonderfully  impressed  the  inhabitants  with 
their  "gravity  and  magnificence."*  The  mourners  feasted, 
however ;  and  Tasso  had  a  quartan  fever,  which  delayed  the 
completion  of  the  Jerusalem  till  next  year.  This  was  at  length 
efl^ted ;  and  now  once  more,  it  might  have  been  thought,  that 
the  writer  would  have  reposed  on  his  laurels. 

But  Tasso  had  already  begun  to  experience  the  uneasiness  at- 
tending superiority  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  strength  of  his  mind 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  his  genius.  He  was  of  an  ultra-sensitive 
temperament,  and  subject  to  depressing  fits  of  sickness.  He  could 
not  calmly  bear  envy.  Sarcasm  exasperated,  and  hostile  criti- 
cism afflicted  him.  The  seeds  of  a  suspicious  temper  were  nour- 
ished by  prosperity  itself.  The  author  of  the  Armida  and  the 
Jerustdem  began  to  think  the  attentions  he  received  unequal  to  his 
merits ;  while  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  mixture  of  deman(]  for 
applause,  and  provocation  of  censure,  he  not  only  condescended 
to  read  his  poems  in  manuscript  wherever  he  went,  but,  m  order 
to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  papal  licenser,  he  transmitted  it  for 
revisal  to  Rome,  where  it  was  mercilessly  criticised  for  the  space 
of  two  years  by  the  bigots  and  hypocrites  of  a  court,  which  Liu 

*  SeraMi,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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ther  had  rendered  a  very  difierent  one  from  that  in  the  time  of 
Ariosto. 

This  new  source  of  chagrin  exasperated  the  eomplexioQal  rest- 
lessness which  now  made  our  author  think  that  he  should  be  more 
easy  anywhere  than  in  Ferrara ;  perhaps  more  able  to  communi- 
cate with  and  convince  his  critics ;  and,  unfortunately,  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  descend  to  a  weakness  the  nx)st  fatal  of  all  odt- 
ers  to  a  mind  naturally  exalted  and  ingenuous.  Perhaps  it  wu 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  all  which  he  suffered.  Indeed,  he  him- 
self attributed  his  misfortunes  to  irresolution.  What  I  mean  in 
the  present  instance  was,  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  ttdcffi  un- 
derhand measures.  He  shewed  a  face  of  satisfaction  with  Alfiuso^ 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  taking  steps  to  exchange  his  couit  for 
another.  He  wrote  for  that  purpose  to  his  friend  Scipio  Gonzaga, 
now  a  prelate  at  the  court  of  Rome,  earnestly  begging  him,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  com m it  liiin  in  their  correspondence ;  and 
Scipio,  who  wus  one  of  his  kindest  and  most  indulgent  friends,  and 
who  doubtless  saw  that  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and  his  poet  were  not 
of  dispositions  to  accord,  did  all  he  could  to  procure  him  an  ap- 
]X)intmeni  with  one  of  the  family  of  the  Medici. 

Most  unhappily  for  this  speculation  (and  perhaps  even  the 
good-natured  Gonzafra  took  a  little  more  pleasure  in  it  on  that 
account),  Alfonso  iiilieritod  all  the  detestation  of  his  house  for  that 
lucky  race  ;  and  it  is  reniarkahlo,  that  the  same  jealousies  which 
hindered  Ariosto's  advancement  with  the  Meilici  were  still  more 
fatal  to  the  liopes  of  Tasso  ;  for  tliey  served  to  plunge  him  into  the 
dee|)est  adversity.  In  vain  he  had  warnings  given  him,  both 
friendly  and  hostile.  The  princess,  now  Duchess  of  Urbino,  who 
was  his  particular  friend,  strongly  cautioned  him  against  the 
temptation  of  going  away.  Slie  said  he  was  watcheii.  He  him- 
self thought  his  letters  were  opened  ;  and  probably  they  were. 
They  certainly  were  at  a  suljsequcnt  |>«ri(xl.  Tas^so,  however, 
persisted,  and  went  to  Rome.  ScMpio  Cionzaga  introduced  him  to 
Cardinal  Ferdinand  do'  Medici,  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  Ferdinand  made  him  offers  of  protection  so  handsome, 
that  they  exciteti  his  suspicion.  The  self-tormenting  poet  thought 
they  savoured  more  of  hatred  to  the  Este  family,  than  honour  to 
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Irfmself.*  He  did  not  accept  them.  He  did  nothing  at  Rome  but 
make  fri^ids,  in  order  to  perplex  them  ;  listen  to  his  critics,  in 
order  to  worry  himself ;  and  perform  acts  of  piety  in  the  churches, 
by  way  of  shewing  that  the  love-scenes  in  the  Jerusalem  were  inno- 
ooit.  For  the  bigots  had  begun  to  find  something  very  question, 
able  in  mixing  up  so  much  love  with  war.  The  bloodshed  they 
had  DO  objection  to.  The  love  bearded  their  prejudices,  and  ex- 
cited their  envy. 

Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara,  and  endeavoured  to  solace  himself 
with  eulogising  two  fair  strangers  who  had  arrived  at  Alfonso's 
court, — ^Eleonora  Sanvitale,  who  had  been  newly  married  to  the 
Count  of  Scandiano  (a  Tiene,  not  a  Boiaido,  whose  line  was  ex- 
tinct), and  Barbara  Sanseverino,  Countess  of  Sala,  her  mother-in- 
law.  The  mother-in-law,  who  was  a  Juno-like  beauty,  wore  her 
hair  in  th^form  of  a  crown.  The  still  more  beautiful  daughter- 
in-law  had  an  under  lip  such  as  Anacreon  or  Sir  John  Suckling 
would  have  admired, — pouting  and  provoking, — rpoKoXovimv  ^(Xq/ia. 
Taaso  wrote  verses  on  them  both,  but  particularly  to  the  lip  ;  and 
this  Countess  of  Scandiano  is  the  second,  out  of  the  three  Leono- 
ras, with  whom  Tasso  was  said  by  his  friend  Manso  to  have  been 
in  love.  The  third,  it  is  now  ascertained,  never  existed  ;  and  his 
love-making  to  the  new  or  second  Leonora,  goes  to  shew  how 
little  of  real  passion  there  was  in  the  praises  of  the  first  (the  Prin- 
cess Leonora),  or  probably  of  any  lady  at  court.  He  even  pro- 
fessed love,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  the  countess's  waiting-maid. 
Yet  these  gallantries  of  sonnets  are  exalted  into  bewilderments  of 
the  heart. 

His  restlessness  returning,  the  poet  now  condescended  to  crafl 
a  second  time.  Expecting  to  meet  with  a  refusal,  and  so  to  be 
aflS>rded  a  pretext  for  quitting  Ferrara,  he  applied  for  the  vacant 
office  of  historiographer.  It  was  granted  him ;  and  he  then  dis- 
gusted the  Medici  by  pleading  an  unlooked-for  engagement, 
which  he  could  only  reconcile  to  his  applications  for  their  favour 
by  renouncing  his  claim  to  be  believed.  If  he  could  have  de- 
ceived others,  why  might  he  not  have  deceived  them  ? 

*  "  AlU  lor  magnanimity  6  convcnevole  11  mostrar,  ch*  amor  delle  virtd ,  non 
odio  veno  altri,  gli  abbia  gili  moMi  ad  invitarmi  con  invito  oosi  largo."  Qpert, 
▼oL  XV.  p.  94. 
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All  IImi  Inridng  wedmew  of  tlie  poel't 
dkiflaj  ftielf  at  this  jaDctaie.  His  peqilflxilj  < 
Atgtm  ^  irritability  bordering  oq  delirhim; 
uSMpiffxl  to  incrsase  it.  He  had  lent  an  aoqv 
of  Us  looms  at  ooort,  fer  the  purpose  (he  teUa  as)  of  i 
dating  some  intrigue ;  and  he  suspected  this  penoa  of  4 
eabinels  oontaining  his  papers.  Remonstrating  with  yMeaaji|j 
in  the  oourt  of  the  palaoe,  either  on  that  or  some  oAsr  mSiM 
the  man  gare  him  the  lie.  He  received  in  ratnm  a  kksr  m% 
fiwei  and  is  said  by  Tasso  to  have  brought  a  set  of  his  UsflMl 
toassasrinate  him,  all  of  whom  the  henioal  poet  iuBHiisli^  p 
tofllgbt.  At  one  time  he  suspected  the  Duke  of  jealoMysaqili 
ing  the  dedioatioo  of  his  poem,  and  at  another,  of  a  wUi  ta  \m 
IL  He  suspected  his  servants.  He  became  napioio^a  of  H 
truth  of  his  friend  Gonzaga.  He  doubted,  even,  fHaAsr  mm 
praises  addressed  to  him  by  Orazio  Ariosto,  the  nephew  of  d 
great  poet,  which,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have  bees  \ 
him  a  consummation  of  bliss,  were  not  intended  to  niystify  sa 
hurt  him.  At  length  he  fancied  that  his  persecutora  had  aoeoai 
him  of  heresy  to  the  Inquisition ;  and,  as  he  had  gone  thnM| 
the  metaphysical  doubts,  common  with  most  men  of  raflsoliii 
respecting  points  of  faith  and  the  mysteries  of  creation,  he  ten 
that  some  indiscreet  words  had  escaped  him,  givmg  colour  to  d 
diarge.  He  thus  beheld  enemies  all  around  him.  He  dieadi 
stabbing  and  poison ;  and  one  day,  in  some  paroxysm  of  rage  i 
horror,  how  occasioned  it  is  not  known,  ran  with  a  knife  or  da| 
ger  at  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  in  bar  om 
chamber. 

Alfonso,  upon  this,  apparently  in  the  mildest  and 
able  manner,  directed  that  he  should  be  confined  to  his  i 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  physician.  Tiieae  vn^^mf 
events  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1577,  and  in  the  peel's  thizt 
third  year. 

Tasso  shewed  so  much  affliction  at  this  treatment,  and,  at  d 
same  time,  bore  it  so  patiently,  that  the  duke  took  him  to  b 
beautiful  country-seat  of  Belriguardo ;  where,  in  one  of  his  a 
counts  of  the  matter,  the  poet  says  that  he  treated  him  as 
brother ;  but  in  another,  he  accuses  him  of  having  takoD  paina 
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I  hiin  criminate  himself,  and  confess  certain  matters,  real  or 
■nppoaed,  the  nature  of  which  is  a  puzzle  with  posterity.  Some 
mim  of  opinion  (and  this  is  the  prevailing  one),  that  he  was  found 
guilty  of  being  in  love  with  the  Princess  Leonora,  perhaps  of 
being  loved  by  herself.  Others  think  the  love  out  of  the  question, 
mod  that  the  duke  was  concerned  at  nothing  but  his  endeavouring 
Id  transler  his  services  and  his  poetic  reputation  into  the  hands  of 
the  Medici.  Others  see  in  the  duke's  conduct  nothing  but  that 
of  a  good  master  interesting  himself  in  the  welfare  of  an  afflicted 
wnranL 

It  is  certain  that  Alfonso  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  surrep- 
titioiis  printing  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  in  various  towns  of 
Italy,  the  dread  of  which  had  much  afflicted  the  poet ;  and  he 
alao  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  ease  his  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  Inquisition  ;  for  these  facts  are  attested  by  state-papers  and 
other  documents,  not  dependent  either  on  the  testimony  of  third 
persons  or  the  partial  representations  of  the  sufierer.  But  Tasso 
felt  80  uneasy  at  Belriguardo,  that  he  requested  leave  to  retire  a 
while  into  a  convent.  He  remained  there  several  days,  apparent- 
ly 80  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  wrote  to  the  duke  to  say 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  become  a  friar ;  and  yet  he  had  no 
mxmer  got  into  the  place,  than  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Inquisi- 
tioo  at  Rome,  beseeching  it  to  desire  permission  for  him  to  come 
to  that  city,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  of  his 
enemies.  He  also  wrote  to  two  other  friends,  requesting  them  to 
further  his  petition  ;  and  adding  that  the  xluke  was  enraged  with 
him  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  had  accused  Tasso  of  having  revealed  to 
Alfenso  some  indecent  epithet  which  his  highness  had  applied  to 
him.*  These  letters  were  undoubtedly  intercepted,  for  they  were 
found  among  the  secret  archives  of  Modena,  the  only  principality 

•  The  mpplication  is  the  conjecture  of  Black,  vol.  i.  p.  317.  Seraad  lup- 
prened  the  whole  passage.  The  indecent  word  would  have  been  known  but 
for  the  delicacy  or  courtliness  of  Muratori,  who  substitated  an  U-eeUra  in  its 
place,  ofaaenring,  that  he  had  "  covered"  with  it  "  an  indecent  word  not  fit  to  be 
printed"  ("  sotto  quell'  etrccUra  ho  io  coperta  un'  indecente  parola,  cho  non  era 
ledto  di  lasdar  correre  alle  stampc."  Optre  dd  TaeWt  vol.  xvi.  p.  114.)  By 
"ooveied"  he  seems  to  have  meant  blotted  out;  for  in  the  lateat  edition  of  Tmk> 
tile  «^-ee<era  ia  retained.  ' 
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ultimately  rem&ining  in  the  Este  family ;  so  that,  agreeably  to 
the  aaying  of  listeners  hearing  no  good  of  themaelvea,  if  Alfiom 
did  not  know  the  epithet  before,  he  learnt  it  then.  The  render 
may  conceive  his  feelings.  Taseo,  too,  at  the  same  time,  mi 
plaguing  him  with  letters  to  similar  purpose  ;  and  it  is  observable, 
that  while  in  those  which  he  sent  to  Rome  he  speaks  of  Cosmo  do* 
Medici  as  "  Grand  Duke,"  he  takes  care  in  the  others  to  call  him 
simply  the  "  Duke  of  Florence."  Alfonso  had  been  exasperated 
to  the  last  degree  at  Cosmo's  having  had  the  epithet  '*  Grand" 
added  by  the  Pope  to  his  ducal  title ;  and  the  reader  may  imagine 
the  little  allowance  that  would  be  made  by  a  haughty  wad  angry 
prince  for  the  rebellious  courtesy  thus  shewn  to  a  detested  rival. 
Taaso,  furthermore,  who  had  not  only  an  infantine  hatred  of  bitter 
*<  physic,"  but  reasonably  thought  the  fashion  of  the  age  for  giv* 
ing  it  a  ridiculous  one,  begged  hard,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  witness,  that  he  might  not  be  drenched  with  medicine. 
The  duke  at  length  forbade  his  writing  to  him  any  more ;  and 
Tasso,  whose  fears  of  every  kind  of  ill  usage  had  been  wound  up 
to  a  pitch  unbearable,  watched  an  op{X)rtunity  when  he  was  care- 
lessly guarded,  and  lied  at  once  from  the  convent  and  Ferrara. 

The  unhappy  poet  selected  the  loneliest  ways  he  could  find, 
and  directed  his  c<.)urse  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  his  sis- 
ter lived.  He  was  afraid  of  pursuit ;  he  probably  had  little 
money ;  and  considering  his  ill  health  and  his  dread  of  the  In- 
quisition, it  is  pitiable  to  think  what  he  may  have  endured  while 
picking  his  long  way  through  the  buck  states  of  the  Church  and 
over  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Naples. 
For  better  security,  he  exchanged  clothes  with  a  sliepherd ;  and 
as  he  feared  even  Ids  sister  at  first,  from  doubting  whether  she 
still  loved  him,  his  interview  with  her  was  in  all  its  circumstan- 
ces painfully  dramatic.  Cornelia  Tasso,  now  a  widow,  with  two 
sons,  was  still  residing  at  Sorrento,  where  the  poet,  casting  his 
eyes  around  him  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  house,  must  have 
beheld  with  singular  feelings  of  wretchedness  the  lovely  spots  in 
which  he  had  been  a  happy  little  boy.  He  did  not  announce  him- 
self at  once.  He  brought  letters,  he  said,  from  the  lady's  brother; 
and  it  is  affecting  to  think,  that  whether  his  sister  might  or  might 
not  have  retained  otherwise  any  personal  recollection  of  him  ainoe 
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that  time  (for  he  had  not  seen  her  in  the  interval),  his  disguise 
was  completed  by  the  alterations  which  sorrow  had  made  in  his 
i^pearance.  For,  at  all  events,  she  did  not  know  him.  She  saw 
in  him  nothing  but  a  haggard  stranger  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  writer  of  the  letters,  and  to  whom  they  referred  for  particu- 
lars of  the  risk  which  her  brother  ran,  unless  she  could  afford 
,  him  her  protection.  These  particulars  were  given  by  the  stran- 
ger with  all  the  pathos  of  the  real  man,  and  the  loving  sister  faint- 
ed away.  On  her  recovery,  the  visitor  said  what  he  could  to  re- 
asmire  her,  and  then  by  degrees  discovered  himself.  Cornelia 
welcx>roed  him  in  the  tcnderest  manner.  She  did  all  that  he  de- 
sired ;  and  gave  out  to  her  friends  that  the  gentleman  was  a 
cousin  from  Bergamo,  who  had  come  to  Naples  on  family  af- 
fitirs. 

For  a  little  while  the  affection  of  his  sister,  and  the  beauty  and 
freshness  of  Sorrento,  rendered  the  mind  of  Tasso  more  easy :  but 
his  restlessness  returned.  He  feared  he  had  mortally  oficnded 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  ;  and,  with  his  wonted  fluctuation  of  purpose, 
he  now  wished  to  be  restored  to  his  presence  for  the  very  reason 
he  had  run  away  from  it.  He  did  not  know  with  what  vengeance 
he  might  be  pursued.  He  wrote  to  the  duke  ;  but  received  no 
answer.  The  Duchess  of  Urbino  was  equally  silent.  Leonora 
alone  responded,  but  with  no  encouragement.  These  appearan- 
ces  only  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  dare  or  to  propitiate  his 
doom  ;  and  he  accordingly  determined  to  put  himself  in  the  duke's 
hands.  His  sister  entreated  him  in  vain  to  alter  his  resolution.  He 
quitted  her  before  the  autumn  was  over  ;  and,  proceeding  to  Rome, 
went  directly  to  the  house  of  the  duke*s  agent  there,  who,  in  concert 
with  the  Ferrarese  ambassador,  gave  his  master  advice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. Gonzaga,  however,  and  another  good  friend,  Cardinal 
Albano,  doubted  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  the  poet  to  return 
to  Ferrara  under  any  circumstances.  They  counselled  him  to 
be  satisfied  with  being  pardoned  at  a  distance,  and  with  having 
his  papers  and  other  things  returned  to  him  ;  and  the  two  friends 
immediataly  wrote  to  the  duke  requesting  as  much.  The  duke 
apparently  acquiesced  in  all  that  was  desired  ;  but  he  said  that 
the  illness  of  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  delayed  the  procu- 
ratioQ  of  the  papers,  which,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  in  her  hands. 
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The  upshot  was,  that  the  papers  did  not  come  ;  and  Tasao,  with  a 
mixture  of  rage  and  fear,  and  perhaps  for  more  reasons  than  he  hit 
told,  became  uncontrollably  desirous  of  retracing  the  rest  of  biB 
steps  to  Ferrara.  Love  may  have  been  anK)ng  these  reasoos — 
probably  was ;  tliough  it  does  not  follow  that  the  passion  must  hare 
been  for  a  princess.  The  poet  now,  tlierefore,  petitioned  to  that  e^ 
feet ;  and  Alfonso  wrote  again,  and  said  he  might  come,  but  only  oa 
condition  of  his  again  undergoing  the  ducal  course  of  medicine ; 
adding,  that  if  he  did  not,  he  was  to  be  finally  expelled  his  high- 
nesses territories. 

He  was  graciously  received — too  graciously,  it  would  seem,  bt 
his  equanimity  ;  for  it  gave  him  such  a  flow  of  spirits^  that  the 
duke  appears  to  have  thought  it  necessar}'  to  repress  them.  The 
unhappy  poet,  at  this,  began  to  have  some  of  his  old  suspicions; 
and  the  unaccountable  detention  of  his  papers  confirmed  them. 
He  made  an  effort  to  keep  the  suspicions  down,  but  it  was  by 
means,  unfortunately,  of  drowning  iheni  in  wine  and  jollity  ;  and 
this  gave  him  such  a  fit  of  sickness  as  had  nearly  been  his  death. 
He  recovered,  only  to  make  a  fresh  stir  about  his  papers,  and  a 
still  greater  one  about  his  |X)onis  in  general,  which,  though  his  Je- 
rusalem was  yet  only  known  in  manuscript,  and  not  even  liis  AmaUa 
published,  he  believed  ought  to  occupy  the  attention  of  mankind. 
People  at  Ferrara,  therefore,  not  foreseeing  the  respect  that  pos- 
terity would  entertain  for  the  poet,  and  having  no  great  desire 
perhaps  to  encourage  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  rival  of  their 
countryman  Ariosto,  now  began  to  consider  their  Neapolitan  guest 
not  merely  an  ingenious  and  pitiable,  but  an  overweening  and 
tiresome  enthusiast.  The  court,  however,  still  seemed  to  be  in- 
terested in  its  panegyrist,  though  Tasso  feared  that  Alfonso  meant 
to  burn  his  Jerusalem.  Alfonso,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supposed 
to  have  feared  that  he  would  burn  it  himself,  and  the  ducal  praises 
with  it.  The  papers,  at  all  events,  apparently  including  the  only 
fair  copy  of  the  poem,  were  constantly  withheld  ;  and  Tasso,  in 
a  new  fit  of  despair,  again  quitted  Ferrara.  This  mystery  of  the 
papers  is  certainly  very  extraordinary. 

The  poet's  first  steps  were  to  Mantua,  where  he  met  with  no 
such  reception  as  encouraged  him  to  stay.  He  then  went  to  Ur- 
bino,  but  did  not  stop  long.     The  prince,  it  is  true,  was  very  gra- 
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oious  ;  and  bandages  for  a  cautery  were  applied  by  the  fair  hands 
of  his  highness's  sister ;  but,  though  tlie  nurse  enchanted,  the 
■uigery  frightened  him.  The  hapless  poet  found  himself  pursued 
wherever  he  went  by  the  tormenting  beneficence  of  medicine. 
He  eecaped,  and  went  to  Turin.  He  had  no  passport ;  and  pre- 
f  besides,  so  miserable  an  appearance,  that  the  people  at  the 
roughly  refused  him  admittance.  He  was  well  received, 
howerery  at  court ;  and  as  he  had  begun  to  acknowledge  that  he 
wee  eubject  to  humours  and  delusions,  and  wrote  to  say  as  much 
to  Cardinal  Albano,  who  returned  him  a  most  excellent  and  af- 
fectiiig  letter,  full  of  the  kindest  regard  and  good  counsel,  his 
friends  entertained  a  hope  that  he  would  become  tranquil.  But 
he  disappointed  them.  He  again  applied  to  Alfonso  for  permis- 
■oa  to  return  to  Ferrara — again  received  it,  thougli  on  worse  than 
the  old  conditions — and  again  found  himself  in  that  city  in  the  be- 
giniUDg  of  the  year  1579,  delighted  at  seeing  a  brilliant  assem- 
Hege  from  all  quarters  of  Italy  on  occasion  of  a  new  marriage 
of  theduke*s(with  a  princess  of  Mantua).  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  think  that  nothing  could  be  denied  him,  at  such  a  moment,  by 
the  bridegroom  whom  he  meant  to  honour  and  glorify. 

Ales !  the  very  circumstance  to  which  he  looked  for  success, 
tended  to  throw  him  into  the  greatest  of  his  calamities.  Alfonso 
was  to  be  married  the  day  afler  the  poet's  arrival.  He  was 
therefere  too  busy  to  attend  to  him.  The  princesses  did  not  at- 
tend to  him.  Nobody  attended  to  him.  He  again  applied  in 
vain  fer  his  papers.  He  regretted  his  return  ;  became  anxious 
to  be  any  where  else  ;  thought  himself  not  only  neglected  but 
derided ;  and  at  length  became  excited  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy.  He 
broke  forth  into  the  most  unmeasured  invectives  against  the  duke, 
even  in  public  ;  invoked  curses  pn  his  head  and  that  of  his  whole 
race  ;  retracted  all  he  had  ever  said  in  the  praise  of  any  of  them, 
prince  or  otherwise ;  and  pronounced  him  and  his  whole  court 
"  a  parcel  of  ingrates,  rascals,  and  |)oltroons."*  The  outbreak 
was  reported  to  the  duke  ;  and  the  conscfjuence  was,  that  the 
poet  was  sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  an  establishment  for  the 
reception  of  the  poor  and  lunatic,  where  he  remained  (with  the 
•  Bhck*s  Tewion  (vol.  ii.  p.  M)  in  notntrong  cnoujth.  The  woids  in  SenuMi 
an  "  una  darma  di  poltioni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi,"  il  p.  33. 
PAKT  UI.  4 
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ttioeptioa  of  a  few  unaccountabln  leave-days)  upwards  of  \ 
years.     This  melancholy  event  happened  in  the  March  of  ths 
year  1570. 

Tasso  was  stunned  by  this  blow  as  much  as  if  he  had  nerer 
done  or  suffered  any  thing  to  expect  it.  He  could  at  first  do 
nothing  but  wonder  and  bewail  himself,  and  implore  to  be  set  free. 
The  duke  answered,  that  he  must  be  cured  first.  Tasso  replied 
by  fresh  entreaties ;  the  duke  returned  the  same  answers.  The 
unhappy  poet  had  recourse  to  every  friend,  prince,  and  great  man 
he  could  think  of,  to  join  his  entreaties ;  he  sought  refuge  in  com- 
position, but  still  entreated ;  he  occasionally  reproached  and  even 
bantered  the  duke  in  some  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  all  of  whieh, 
doubtless,  were  opened  ;  but  still  he  entreated,  flattered,  adored, 
all  to  no  purpose,  for  seven  long  years  and  upwards.  In  time  hs 
became  subject  to  maniacal  illusions  ;  so  that  if  he  was  not  actu- 
ally mad  before,  he  was  now  considered  so.  He  was  not  only 
visited  with  sights  and  sounds,  such  as  many  people  have  experi- 
enced whose  brains  have  been  over-excited,  but  he  fancied  him- 
self  haunted  by  a  sprite,  and  l)ecome  the  sport  of  "  magicians." 
The  sprite  stole  his  things,  and  the  niagieians  would  not  let  him 
get  well.  He  had  a  vision  such  as  nenvenuto  Cellini  had,  of  the 
Vii^in  Mary  in  her  glory  ;  and  his  nights  were  so  miserable, 
that  ho  ate  too  much  in  order  that  he  might  sleep.  When  he 
was  temperate,  he  lay  awake.  Sometimes  he  felt  *<  as  if  a  horse 
had  thrown  himself  on  him.'*  **  Have  pity  on  me,"  he  says  to 
the  friend  to  whom  he  gives  these  alfecting  accounts ;  "  I  am 
miserable,  because  the  world  is  unjust.-'* 

The  physicians  advised  him  to  leave  off  wine  ;  but  he  says  he 
could  not  do  that,  though  he  was  content  to  use  it  in  nnoderation. 
In  truth  he  required  something  to  sup{xirt  him  against  the  physi- 
cians themselves,  for  they  continued  to  exhaust  his  strength  by 
their  medicines,  and  could  not  supply  the  want  of  it  with  air  and 
freedom.  He  had  ringings  in  the  ears,  vomits,  and  fluxes  of  blood. 
It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  deplorably  pathetic,  to  hear 
so  great  a  man,  in  the  commonest  medical  terms,  now  protesting 
against  the  eternal  drenches  of  these  practitioners,  now  humbly 

•  Op^rtj  vol.  xiv.  pp.  158,  174.  dec. 
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■nbmittiiig  to  them,  and  now  entreating  like  a  child,  that  they 
niglit  at  least  not  be  <'so  bitter."  The  physicians,  with  the 
duke  at  their  head,  were  as  mad  for  their  rhubarbs  and  lancets  as 
te  quacks  in  Moliere ;  and  nothing  but  the  very  imagination 
llMit  had  nearly  sacrificed  the  poet's  life  to  their  ignorance  could 
have  hindered  him  from  dashing  his  head*  against  the  wall,  and 
laaTiiig  them  to  the  execrations  of  posterity.  It  is  the  only  occa- 
aoD  in  which  the  noble  profession  of  medicine  has  not  appeared 
in  wiae  and  beneficent  connexion  with  the  sufferings  of  men  of 
kiten.  Why  did  Ferrara  possess  no  Brocklesby  in  those  days? 
DO  Garth,  Mead,  Warren,  or  Southwood  Smith  ? 

T^aso  enabled  himself  to  endure  his  imprisonment  with  compo- 
He  supported  it  with  his  poetry  and  his  poem,  and  what, 
i!  he  had  been  too  proud  of  during  his  liberty,  the  praises  of 
his  adnnirera.  His  genius  brouglit  him  gifls  from  princes,  and 
■Dme  money  from  the  booksellers :  it  supporte<l  him  even  against 
Ua  critics.  During  his  confinement  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  was 
fint  published  ;  though,  to  his  grirf,  from  a  surreptitious  and  mu- 
tilated copy.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  applause ;  and 
if  this  was  8ucceede<l  by  as  great  a  storm  of  objection  and  contro- 
veny,  still  the  healthier  part  of  his  faculties  were  roused,  and  he 
cusperated  his  critics  and  astonished  the  world  by  shewing  how 
coolly  and  leamcdly  tne  poor,  wild,  imprisoned  genius  could  dis- 
enas  the  most  intricate  questions  of  {)octry  and  philosophy.  The 
disputes  excited  by  his  poem  are  gonerally  supposed  to  have  done 
him  harm  ;  but  the  conclusion  apf>cars  to  be  ill  founded.  They 
direrted  his  thoughts,  and  made  hitn  conscious  of  his  powers  and 
hb  &nie.  I  doubt  whether  ho  would  have  been  better  for  entire 
approbation :  it  would  have  put  him  in  a  state  of  elevation,  unfit 
for  what  he  had  to  endure.  He  had  found  his  pen  his  great  sol- 
ace, and  he  had  never  employed  it  so  well.  It  would  bo  incredi- 
ble what  a  heap  of  things  he  wrote  in  this  complicated  torment 
of  imprisonment,  sickness,  and  *<  physic,"  if  habit  and  mental 
activity  had  not  becMi  5>utliciont  to  account  for  much  greater  won- 
ders.  His  letters  to  his  friends  and  others  would  make  a  good- 
sized  Tolume  ;  those  to  his  critics,  another ;  sonnets  and  odes,  a 
third ;  and  his  Dialogues  aAer  the  manner  of  Plato,  two  more. 
Perhaps  a  good  half  of  all  he  wrote  was  written  in  this  hospital 
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oi  St.  Anne ;  and  ho  studied  as  well  as  composed,  and  had  to 
read  all  that  was  written  at  the  time,  pro  and  coit,  in  the  dinrnwiont 
about  his  Jeru$aUm,  which,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  work% 
amount  to  three  out  of  six  volumes  octavo !  Many  of  the  occa- 
sions, however,  of  his  poems,  as  well  as  letters,  are  most  painlbl 
to  think  of,  their  object  having  been  to  exchange  praise  for  money. 
And  it  is  distressing,  in  the  letters,  to  see  his  other  little  wanti^ 
and  the  fluctuations  and  moods  of  his  mind.  Now  he  is  angry 
about  some  book  not  restored,  or  some  gifl  promised  and  ddayed. 
Now  he  is  in  want  of  some  books  to  be  lent  him  ;  now  of  soodo 
praise  to  comfort  him ;  now  of  a  little  fresh  linen.  He  is  veiy 
thankful  for  visits,  for  respectful  letters,  for  "  sweetmeats ;"  and 
greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  bad  sonnets  and 
panegyrics  that  are  sent  iiim.  They  were  sometimes  too  much 
even  for  the  allowed  ultra  courtesies  of  Italian  acknowledgment. 
His  compliments  to  most  people  are  varied  with  astonishing  grace 
and  ingenuity ;  his  accounts  of  his  condition  often  sufficient  to 
bring  the  tears  into  the  manliest  eyes ;  and  his  ceaseless  and  vaio 
cilbrts  to  procure  his  liberution  mortifying  when  we  think  of  him- 
self, and  exas|>orating  when  we  think  of  the  petty  despot  who 
detained  him  in  so  long,  so  degrading,  and  so  worse  than  useless 
a  confinement. 

Tasso  could  not  always  conceal  his  conieiv.pt  of  his  imprisoner 
from  the  ducal  servants.  Alfonso  excelled  the  grandiloquent 
poet  himself  in  his  love  of  pomp  and  worship ;  and  as  he  had  no 
particular  merits  to  warrant  it,  his  victim  bantered  his  love  of 
titles.  He  says,  in  a  Utter  to  the  duke's  steward,  **  If  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Most  Serene  Signor  Duke,  Most  Clement  and 
Most  InvincibU',  to  keep  me  in  prison,  may  I  beg  that  he  will  have 
the  goodness  to  return  certiiin  little  things  of  mine,  which  his 
Most  invincible,  Most  Clement,  and  Most  Serene  Highness  has  so 
often  promised  me.*"* 

But  these  were  rare  ebullitions  of  gaiety,  perhaps  rather  of 

♦  "  Prejfo  V.  SipfnoriA  chc  si  contrnti.  se  piifcc  al  SerrniMiino  Signor  Dnca, 
ClomejitjiMiiiio  vd  Invitiii8iiiio,che  io  stia  in  pri^oiic,  di  farnii  dar  lo  pocherobic- 
dulo  iiiie,  cho  S.  A.  Invitisdiiiia,  Clenientiiwiuin,  t^ercniMima  m'  ha  piomnhe 
tante  volte,"  &c     Opere^  vol.  xiv.  p.  6. 
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bitter  despair.  A  playful  address  to  a  cat  to  lend  him  her  eyes 
to  write  by,  during  some  hour  in  which  he  happened  to  be  with- 
out a  light  (for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  denied  him),  may 
be  taken  as  more  probable  evidence  of  a  mind  relieved  at  the 
moment,  though  the  necessity  for  the  relief  may  have  been  very 
sad.  But  the  style  in  which  he  generally  alludes  to  his  situation 
is  far  diflerent.  He  continually  begs  his  correspondents  to  pity 
him,  to  pray  for  him,  to  attribute  his  errors  to  infirmity.  He 
complains  of  impaired  memory,  and  acknowledges  that  he  has 
become  subject  to  the  deliriums  formerly  attributed  to  him  by  the 
enemies  that  had  helped  to  produce  them.  Petitioning  the  native 
city  of  his  ancestors  (Bergamo)  to  intercede  for  him  with  the 
duke,  he  speaks  of  the  writer  as  "  this  unhappy  person ;"  and 
subscribes  himself, — 

"  Most  illustrious  Signors,  your  affectionate  servant,  Torquato 
Tasso,  a  prisoner,  and  infirm,  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne  in 
Perrara." 

In  one  of  his  addresses  to  Alfonso,  he  says  most  affectingly : 
•*  I  have  sometimes  attributed  much  to  myself,  and  consider. 
ed  myself  as  somebody.  But  now,  seeing  in  how  many  ways 
imagination  has  imposed  on  me,  I  suspect  that  it  has  also  de- 
ceived me  in  this  opinion  of  my  own  consequence.  Indeed,  me- 
thinks  the  past  has  been  a  dream ;  and  hence  I  am  resolved  to 
rely  on  my  imagination  no  longer." 
Alfonso  made  no  answer. 

The  causes  of  Tasso's  imprisonment,  and  its  long  duration,  are 
omong  the  puzzles  of  biography.  The  prevailing  opinion,  not- 
"withstanding  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  Serassi  and  Black,  is, 
that  the  poet  made  love  to  the  Princess  Leonora — perhaps  was 
lieloved  by  her  ;  and  that  her  brother  the  duke  punished  him  for 
liis  arrogance.  This  was  the  belief  of  his  earliest  biographer, 
Manso,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poet  in  his  latter 
^ays  ;  and  from  Manso  (though  he  did  not  profess  to  receive  the 
information  from  Tasso,  but  only  to  gather  it  from  his  poems)  it 
spread  over  all  Europe.  Milton  took  it  on  trust  from  him  ;*  and 
so  have  our  English  translators  Hoole  and  Wiffen.     The  Abb6  de 

*  "  Altera  Torquatam  cepit  Leonora  poetam  "  &c. 
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Charaes,  however,  declined  to  do  so  ;'*'  and  Mont^igDe,  who  saw  the 
poet  in  St.  Anne's  hospital,  says  nothing  of  the  love  at  all.  He  at- 
tributes his  condition  to  poetical  excitement,  hard  study,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  cxt  renies  of  wisdom  and  folly.  The  philoeopher,  how. 
ever,  speaks  of  the  poet's  having  sunived  his  reascm,  and  beoome 
uncoDscious  both  of  himself  and  his  works,  which  the  reader  knows 
to  be  untrue.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  conversed  with  Tasso. 
The  poet  was  only  shewn  him ;  probably  at  a  sick  moment,  or 
by  a  new  and  ignorant  official,  t  Muratori,  who  was  in  the  8e^ 
vice  of  Uie  Estc  family  at  Modena,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  acquaintance  who  knew  contemporaries  of  Tasao,  that  the 
"  good  Torquato''  finding  himself  one  day  in  company  with  the 
duke  and  his  sister,  and  going  close  to  the  princess  in  order  to 
answer  some  question  which  she  had  put  to  him,  was  so  transport- 
eb  by  an  impulse  ^^  more  than  poetical,''  as  to  give  her  a  kiss; 
upon  which  the  duke,  who  had  observed  it,  turned  about  to  his 
gentlemen,  and  said,  **  \\'hat  a  pity  lo  see  so  great  a  man  dis- 
tracted  !"  and  so  orderc<l  him  to  be  locked  up.J  But  this  writer 
adds,  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  think  of  the  anecdote :  he 
neither  denies  nor  admits  it.  Tiraboschi,  who  was  also  in  the 
service  of  the  Esto  family,  doubts  the  truth  of  the  anecdote,  and 
believes  that  the  duke  shut  the  pixn  up  solely  for  fear  lest  his 
violence  should  do  harni.§  Sorassi,  the  second  biographer  of 
Tasso,  who  dcdicatetl  his  book  to  an  Este  princess  inimical  lo  the 
poet's  memor\',  attrilmtos  the  confinement,  on  his  own  shewing, to 
the  violent  words  he  had  uttered  against  his  master.  ||  Walker,  the 
author  of  the  Memoir  on  lUilian  Tragedy,  says,  that  the  life  by 
Serassi  himself  induced  him  to  credit  the  love-story  iT  so  does 

♦  Vu  du  Tasse,  1095,  p.  51. 

t  In  the  Ajtolosry  fur  Itaimond  de  Sdnrnde ;  Etways,  vol.  ii  ch.  158. 

t  In  his  Letter  to  Zeno, — (}}>cre  del  Ta*ti>v,  x^i.  p.  Uf^. 

4  Storia  delta  Pot»ia  Italiana  (Matliius's  ttlition),  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  236. 

II  SerajMi  \a  very  ijercinptory,  and  even  abusive.  He  charges  every  body 
who  has  said  any  thinp  to  the  contrary  with  inijxwture.  "  Egli  non  v'  ha  dubbio, 
cbe  le  troppc  iinprud«'nti  c  temerarie  pan>le.  chc  il  Tosao  w  Ia«cii^  uflcir  di  Uacii 
in  que«to  incontro,  furone  la  sola  cajrionf  della  sun  pripionia,  e  ch'  6  mora  fiwU 
cd  impoatura  tutto  ci6,che  diversamente  6  stato  aflermato  e  MTitto  da  altri  in  tak 
propouto."  Vol.  ii.  p.  33.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  good  Abb^  could  prac- 
tue  a  little  imposition  himself.  V  Black,  ii  88. 
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Gingu^n^.*  Black,  forgettiDg  the  age  and  illnesses  of  hundreds 
of  enamoured  ladies,  and  the  distraction  of  lovers  at  all  times,  de« 
rides  the  notion  of  passion  on  either  side :  because,  he  argues,  Tasao 
was  subject  to  frenzies,  and  Leonora  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  not 
in  good  health. t  What  would  Madame  d'Houdetot  have  said  to 
him  ?  or  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse  ?  or  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who 
used  to  walk  up  and  down  Sackville  Street  in  order  that  she  might 
•ee  Dr.  Warren's  light  in  his  window  ?  Foscolo  was  a  believer 
in  the  love  ;^  Sismondi  admits  it  ;§  and  Rosini,  the  editor  of  the 
latest  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  is  passionate  for  it.  He  wonders 
bow  any  body  can  fail  to  discern  it  in  a  number  of  passages, 
which,  in  truth,  may  mean  a  variety  of  other  loves ;  and  he  in- 
aists  much  upon  certain  loose  verses  (Jascivi)  which  the  poet, 
among  his  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  his  imprisoninent,  as- 
aigos  as  the  cause,  or  one  of  the  causes,  of  it.|| 

I  confess,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  inquiry  into  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  can  find  no  proofs  whatsoever  of  Tasso's  having  made  , 
loTe  to  Leonora ;  though  I  think  it  highly  probable.  I  believe 
the  main  cause  of  the  duke's  proceedings  was  the  poet's  own  vio- 
lence of  behaviour  and  incontinence  of  speech.  I  think  it  very 
likely  that,  in  the  course  of  the  poetical  love-making  to  various 
ladies,  which  was  almost  identical  in  that  age  with  addressing 
them  in  verse,  Torquato,  whether  he  was  in  love  or  not,  took  more 
liberties  with  the  princesses  than  Alfonso  approved;  and  it  is 
equally  probable,  that  one  of  those  liberties  consisted  in  his  indul- 
ging his  imagination  too  far.  It  is  not  even  impossible,  that  more 
gallantry  may  have  been  going  on  at  court  than  Alfonso  could 

•  ERal.  LUL  tTItalu,  t.  243,  &c  t  Vol.  iL  p.  89. 

t  Such  ttt  leut  is  my  impraMion ;  but  I  cannot  call  the  evidence  to  mind. 

f  LUenUure  qf  iht  South  of  Europe  (Roacoe's  tianalation),  Tol.  ii.  p.  166. 
To  shew  the  loose  way  in  which  the  conclusions  of  a  man's  own  mind  are  pre- 
sented as  &ctB  admitted  by  others,  Sismondi  says,  that  Tasso's  "  passion"  was 
the  cause  of  bis  return  to  Ferrara.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  eridence  to  shew 
lor  it 

I  Saggio  augU  Amori^  &c.  ut  sup.  p.  84,  and  passim.  As  specimens  of  the 
Iswned  professor's  reasoning,  it  may  be  observed  that  whenever  the  words 
kumbUf  daring,  high,  noble,  and  royal,  occur  in  the  poet's  love-verses,  he  thinks 
they  mitf<  allude  to  the  Princess  Leonora ;  and  he  argues,  that  Alfonso  never 
eooU  have  been  so  angry  with  any  *<  versi  lascivi,"  if  they  had  not  had  the  samt 
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endure  to  see  alluded  to,  especially  by  an  ambitious  pen.  But 
there  ia  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  Tasao^  as  a  gentle- 
man,  could  not  have  hinted  at  such  a  thing  on  the  part  of  a  prin- 
cess of  staid  reputation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ''  (pre  "  be 
speaks  of  as  entertained  by  her  for  him,  and  warranting  the  ap- 
plication to  her  for  money  in  case  of  his  death,  was  too  plainly 
worded  to  mean  any  thing  but  love  in  the  sense  of  friendly  regard. 
*<  Per  amor  mio  "  is  an  idiom  at  ical  expression,  meaning  "  ibr  my 
sake  ;**  a  strong  one,  no  doubt,  and  such  as  a  proud  man  like  Al- 
fonso might  think  a  liberty,  but  not  at  all  of  necessity  an  amatory 
boast.  If  it  was,  its  very  effrontery  and  vanity  were  presump- 
tions of  its  falsehood.  The  lady  whom  Tasso  alludes  to  in  the 
passage  quoted  on  his  first  confinement  is  complained  of  for  ber 
coldness  towards  him  ;  and,  unless  this  was  itself  a  gentlemanly 
blind,  it  might  apply  to  iifly  other  ladies  besides  the  princess. 
The  man  who  assaulted  him  in  the  streets,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  violator  of  his  papers,  need  not  have  found  any 
secrets  of  love  in  them.  The  servant  at  whom  he  aimed  the  knife 
or  the  dagger  might  be  as  little  connected  with  such  matters; 
and  the  sonnets  which  the  poet  said  he  wrote  for  a  friend,  and 
which  he  desired  to  l>c  buried  with  him,  might  be  alike  innocent 
of  all  reference  to  Leonora,  whether  he  wrote  them  for  a  friend 
or  not.  Leonora's  death  took  place  during  the  poet's  confine- 
ment ;  and,  lamented  as  slie  was  by  the  verse-writers  according 
to  custom,  Ta.sso  wrote  nothing  on  the  event.  This  silence  has 
been  attributed  to  the  depth  of  his  passion  ;  but  how  is  the  fact 
proved  ?  and  why  may  it  not  have  been  occasioned  by  there  hav- 
ing been  no  passion  at  all  ? 

All  that  appears  certain  is,  that  Tasso  spoke  violent  and  con- 
temptuous words  against  the  duke ;  that  he  oflen  spoke  ill  of  him 
in  his  letters ;  that  ho  endeavoured,  not  with  perfect  ingenuous- 
ness,  to  exchange  liis  service  for  that  of  another  prince  ;  that  he 
asserted  his  madness  to  have  been  pretended  in  the  first  instance 
purely  to  gratify  the  duke*s  whim  for  thinking  it  so  (which  was 
one  of  the  reasons  perhaps  wliy  Alfonso,  as  he  complained,  would 
not  believe  a  word  he  said) ;  and  finally,  that,  whether  the  mad- 
ness was  or  was  not  so  pretended,  it  unfortunately  became  a  con- 
firmed though  milder  form  of  mania,  during  a  long  confinement 
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Aliboao,  too  proud  to  forgive  the  poet's  contempt,  continued  thus  to 
detain  him,  partly  perhaps  because  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  pre- 
text fi>r  revenge,  partly  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him  consistently  either  with  his  own  or  the  poet's  safety.  He  had 
DoC  been  generous  enough  to  put  Tasso  above  his  wants  ;  he  had 
not  address  enough  to  secure  his  respect ;  he  had  not  merit  enough 
to  overlook  his  reproaches.  If  Tasso  had  been  as  great  a  man  as 
he  was  a  poet,  Alfonso  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  these  per- 
plexities. The  poet  would  have  known  how  to  settle  quietly  down 
OQ  hb  small  court-income,  and  wait  patiently  in  the  midst  of  his 
beautiful  visions  for  what  fortune  had  or  had  not  in  store  for  him. 
But  in  truth;  he,  as  well  as  the  duke,  was  weak ;  they  made 
a  bad  business  of  it  between  them  ;  and  Alfonso  the  Second  closed 
the  accounts  of  the  Este  family  with  the  Muses,  by  keeping  his 
panegyrist  seven  years  in  a  mad-house,  to  the  astonishment  of 
posterity,  and  the  destruction  of  his  own  claims  to  renown. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Tasso  was  confined  in  any  such  dungeon 
as  they  now  exhibit  in  Ferrara.  The  conduct  of  the  Prior  of  the 
Hospital  is  more  doubtful.  His  name  was  Agostino  Mosti ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  he  was  the  person  who  had  raised  a  monument 
to  Ariosto,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  To  this  predi- 
lection  has  been  attributed  his  alleged  cruelty  to  the  stranger  from 
Sorrento,  who  dared  to  emulate  the  fame  of  his  idol ; — an  extraor- 
dinary, though  perhaps  not  incredible,  mode  of  shewing  a  critic's 
regard  for  poetry.  But  Tasso,  while  he  laments  his  severity, 
wonders  at  it  in  a  man  so  well  bred  and  so  imbued  with  literature, 
and  thmks  it  can  only  have  originated  in  "orders."*  Perhaps 
there  were  faults  of  temper  on  both  sides  ;  and  Mosti,  not  liking 
his  office,  forgot  the  allowance  to  be  made  for  that  of  a  prisoner 
and  sick  man.  His  nephew  Giulio  Mosti,  became  strongly  attach- 
ed to  the  poet,  and  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 

At  length  the  time  for  liberation  arrived.  In  the  summer  of 
1586,  Don  Vincenzo  Gronzaga,  Prince  of  Mantua,  kinsman  of  the 
poet's  friend  Scipio,  came  to  Ferrara  for  the  purpose  of  compli- 
menting Alfonso's  heir  on  his  nuptials.  The  whole  court  of  Man- 
tua, with  hereditary  regard  for  Tasso,  whose  father  had  been  one 

•  Optre,  ▼ol.  xvii  p.  32. 
4* 
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of  their  ornaments,  were  desirous  of  having  him  among  them; 
and  the  prince  extorted  Alfonso*s  permission  to  take  him  away, 
CD  odbdition  (so  hard  did  he  find  this  late  concession  to  humanitj, 
and  80  fearful  was  he  of  losing  the  dignity  of  jailor)  that  his  ^ 
liverer  should  not  allow  him  to  quit  Mantua  without  obtaining 
leave.  A  young  and  dear  friend,  his  most  frequent  viator,  An- 
tonio Constantini,  secretary  to  the  Tuscan  ambassador,  went  to 
St.  Anne's  to  prepare  the  captive  by  degrees  for  the  good  news. 
He  told  him  that  he  really  might  look  for  his  release  in  the  ooune 
of  a  few  days.  The  sensitive  poet,  now  a  premature  old  man  of 
forty-two,  was  thrown  into  a  transport  of  mingled  delight  and 
anxiety.  He  had  been  disappointed  so  often  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  good  fortune.  In  a  day  or  two  he  writes 
thus  to  his  visitor  : 

"  Your  kindness,  my  dear  friend,  has  so  accustomed  roe  to 
your  precious  niid  frequent  visits,  that  I  have  been  all  day  long 
at  the  window  expecting  your  coining  to  comfort  me  as  you  are 
wont.  But  since  you  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  in  order  not  to 
remain  altogether  without  consolation,  I  visit  you  with  this  letter. 
It  encloses  a  sonnet  to  the  ambassador,  written  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  not,  perhaps,  have  less 
difHculty  in  reading  it  than  I  hud  in  writing." 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  prince  himself  came  again,  requested 
of  the  poet  some  verses  on  a  given  subject,  expressed  his  esteem 
for  his  genius  and  virtues,  and  told  him  that,  on  his  return  to 
Mantua,  he  sliould  have  the  pleasure  of  conducting  him  to  that 
city.  Tasso  lay  awake  almost  all  night,  composing  the  verses; 
and  next  day  enclosed  them,  with  a  letter,  in  another  to  Constan- 
tini, ardently  begging  him  to  keep  the  prince  in  mind  of  his  prom- 
ise. The  prince  had  not  forgotten  it ;  and  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  the  order  for  the  release  arrived,  and  Tasso  quitted 
his  prison.  He  had  been  confined  seven  years,  two  months,  and 
several  days.  lie  awaited  the  prince's  departure  for  a  week  or 
two  in  his  friend's  abode,  paying  no  visits,  probably  from  inability 
to  endure  so  much  novelty.  Neither  was  he  inclined  or  sent  for 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  duke.  Two  such  parties  could  hardly 
have  been  desirous  to  look  on  each  other.  The  duke  must  es- 
pecially have  disliked  the  thought  of  it ;  though  Tasso  afterwards 
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fimcied  otherwiBe,  and  that  he  was  ofiended  at  hb  non-appearanoe. 
Bot  his  letters,  unfortunately,  differ  with  themselves  on  this  point, 
M  OD  most  others.  About  the  middle  of  July  1686,  the  poet  quit- 
ted Ferrara  for  ever. 

At  Mantua  Tasso  was  greeted  with  all  the  honours  and  atten- 
tioDS  which  his  love  of  distinction  could  desire.  The  good  old 
duke,  the  friend  of  his  father,  ordered  handsome  apartments  to  be 
piDvided  for  him  in  the  palace ;  the  prioce  made  him  presents  of 
costly  attire,  including  perfumed  silken  hose  (kindred  elegancies 
to  the  Italian  gloves  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  ;  the  princess  and  her 
mother-in-law  were  declared  admirers  of  his  poetry ;  the  courtiers 
Gaineflsed  the  favourite  of  their  masters ;  Tasso  found  literary  so- 
dety ;  he  pronounced  the  very  bread  and  fruit,  the  fish  and  the 
flesh,  excellent ;  the  wines  were  sharp  and  brisk  {**  such  as  his 
frtber  was  fond  of ")  ;  and  even  the  physician  was  admirable,  for 
he  ordered  confections.  One  might  imagine,  if  circumstances 
had  not  proved  the  cordial  nature  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  and  the 
real  respect  and  admiration  entertaiued  for  the  poet's  genius  by 
the  greatest  men  of  the  time,  in  spite  of  the  rebuke  it  had  received 
from  Alfonso,  that  there  had  been  a  confederacy  to  mock  and 
mystify  him,  after  the  fashion  of  the  duke  and  duchess  with  Don 
Quixote  (the  only  blot,  by  the  way,  in  the  book  of  Cervantes;  if, 
indeed,  he  did  not  intend  it  as  a  satire  on  the  mystifiers). 

For  a  while,  in  short,  the  liberated  prisoner  thought  himself 
happy.  He  corrected  his  prose  works,  resumed  and  finished  the 
tragedy  of  Torrismond,  which  he  had  begun  some  years  be- 
fove,  corresponded  with  princes,  and  completed  and  published  a 
narrative  poem  left  unfinished  by  his  father.  Torquato  was  as 
loving  a  son  as  Mozart  or  Montaigne.  Whenever  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  felicity,  he  appears  to  have  associated  the  idea  of  it 
with  that  of  his  father.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  fragment,  "  O 
del  grand'  Apennino,"  he  affectingly  begs  pardon  of  his  blessed 
spirit  for  troubling  him  with  his  earthly  griefs.* 
•  "  Padre,  o  buon  padre,  eke  dal  ciel  rimiil, 

Egro  e  morto  ti  pianai,  e  ben  tu  il  lai; 

E  gemendo  scaldai 

La  tomba  e  il  letto.    Or  che  ncgli  altri  giri 

Tu  godi,  a  te  oi  dere  onor,  non  hitto: 

A  me  Temte  il  mio  dolor  na  tutlo." 
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Buty  alasy  what  had  been  an  indulgence  (^self-esteem  had  am 
become  the  habit  of  a  disease ;  and  in  the  oourae  of  a  few  monlfas 
the  reatleas  poet  began  to  make  his  old  discovery,  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  cared  for.  The  prince  had  no  leisure  to  attaiid  t» 
him  J  the  nobility  did  not  '<  yield  him  the  first  plaoe,*'  or  at  leart 
(he  adds)  they  did  not  allow  him  to  be  treated  **  eztemally  as 
their  equal ;  and  he  candidly  confessed  that  he  bould  not  live  in 
a  place  where  such  was  the  custom.*  He  felt  also^  naturally 
enough,  however  well  it  might  have  been  intended,  that  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  be  confined  to  the  range  of  the  city  of  Mantna, 
attended  by  a  servant,  even  though  he  confessed  that  he  was  now 
subject  to  "  frenzy.''  He  contrived  to  stay  another  half-year  by 
help  of  a  brilliant  carnival  and  of  the  select  society  of  the  prince's 
court,  who  were  evidently  most  kind  to  him ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  twelvemonth  he  was  in  Bergamo  anxmg  his  relations.  Hie 
prince  gave  him  leave  to  go  ;  and  the  Cavaliere  Taaoo,  his  kins* 
man,  sent  his  cliariot  on  purpose  to  fetch  him. 

Here  again  he  found  himself  at  a  beautiful  country-seat,  which 
the  family  of  Tasso  still  possesses  near  that  city ;  and  here  again,  in 
the  house  of  his  father,  lie  proposed  to  be  happy,  "  having  never 
desired,"  he  says,  *<  any  journey  more  earnestly  than  this."  He 
left  it  in  the  course  of  a  month,  to  return  to  Mantua. 

And  it  was  only  to  wander  still.  Mantua  he  quitted  in  leas 
than  two  months  to  go  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  best 
friends*  He  vindicated  the  proceeding  by  a  hope  of  obtaining 
some  permanent  settlement  from  the  Pope.  He  took  Loretto  by 
the  way,  to  refresh  himself  with  devotion  ;  arrived  in  a  transport 
at  Rome ;  got  nothing  from  the  Pope  (the  hard-minded  Sixtus  the 
Fifth)  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  in  the  triple  hope  of 

O  &thcr,  my  good  father,  looking  now 

On  thy  poor  son  from  heaven,  well  knowett  thoa 

What  Bcalding  tears  I  ahed 

Upon  thy  grave,  upon  thy  dying  bed ; 

But  aince  thou  dwellest  in  the  happy  akiea, 

'Us  fit  I  raiae  to  thee  no  sorrowing  eyes : 

Be  all  my  grief  on  my  own  head. 

*  "  Non  posso  viver  in  citu,  ove  tutti  i  nobili,  o  non  mi  concedano  i  primi 
luoghi,  o  almrno  non  si  contentino  che  la  cosa  in  quel  che  f^ppttftiene  a  qiMte 
cstniori  dimoatrazioni,  vada  del  pari"     Op^re,  vol.  xiiL  p.  153. 
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:  hb  aisler,  and  rccoferiug  the  dovrj  of  Ins  mo- 
ther  mod  the  wmfwcatad  propertv  of  has  frther,  he  proceeded  to 
Naples. 

Naples  was  in  its  most  beantifiil  Temal  ccinditinn,  and  the  Ne- 
apolitans weloomed  the  poet  with  all  honour  and  gknry ;  but  hb 
sister,  alas,  was  dead;  he  got  none  of  his  Other's  propefty, 
Bor  (till  too  late)  any  of  his  mother's ;  and  before  the  year  was 
out,  he  was  again  in  Rome.  He  acquired  in  Naples,  however, 
•not her  firiend,as  attached  to  him  and  as  constant  in  his  attentions 
aa  his  belored  Constantini,  to  wit,  Giambattista  Manso,  Marquis 
of  Villa,  who  became  his  biographer,  and  who  was  visited  and 
psaiaed  fixr  his  good  offices  by  Milton.  In  the  society  of  this  gen- 
tleman  he  seemed  ibr  a  short  while  to  have  become  a  new  man. 
He  entered  into  field  sports,  listened  to  songs  and  music,  nay, 
danced,  says  Manso,  with  ''  the  girls."  (One  fimcies  a  poeti<»l 
Dr.  Johnson  with  the  two  country  damsels  on  hb  knees.)  In 
short,  good  air  and  freedom,  and  no  medicine,  had  conspired  with 
the  lessons  of  disappointment  to  give  him,  before  he  died,  a  glimpse 
of  the  power  to  be  pleased.  He  had  not  got  rid  of  all  his  spirit- 
oal  illusiMis,  even  those  of  a  melancholy  nature ;  but  he  took  the 
latter  more  quietly,  and  had  grown  so  comfortable  with  the  race 
in  general,  that  he  encouraged  them.  He  was  so  entirely  freed 
fipom  lus  fears  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  charges  of  magic,  that 
whereas  he  had  formerly  been  anxious  to  shew  that  he  meant 
nothing  but  a  poetical  fancy  by  the  spirit  which  he  introduced  as 
communing  with  him  in  his  dialc^ue  entitled  the  MeBsengety  he 
now  maintained  its  reality  against  the  ai^uments  of  his  friend 
Manso ;  and  these  arguments  gave  rise  to  the  most  poetical  scene 
in  his  history.  He  told  Manso  that  he  should  have  ocular  testi- 
mony of  the  spirit's  existence  ;  and  accordingly  one  day  while 
they  were  sitting  together  at  the  marquis's  fireside,  <<  he  turned 
his  eyes,"  says  Manso,  <*  towards  a  window,  and  held  them  a  long 
time  so  intensely  on  it,  that,  when  I  called  him,  he  did  not  answer. 
At  last, '  Behold,'  said  he,  <  the  friendly  spirit  which  has  courteous- 
ly come  to  talk  with  me.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  the  truth.' 
I  turned  my  eyes  thither  immediately  (continues  the  marquis)  ; 
but  though  I  endeavoured  to  look  as  keenly  as  I  could,  I  beheld 
nothing  but  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  streamed  through  the  panes 
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of  the  window  into  the  chamber.  Whilst  I  still  looked  around, 
without  beholding  any  object,  Torquato  began  to  hold,  with  this 
unknown  something,  a  most  lofty  converse.  I  heard,  indeed,  and 
saw  nothing  but  himself;  nevertheless  his  words,  at  one  time  ques- 
tioning, at  another  replying,  were  such  as  take  place  between  tfaoK 
who  reason  strictly  on  some  important  subject.  And  from  whatwsi 
said  by  the  one,  the  reply  of  the  other  might  be  easily  oompie- 
hended  by  the  intellect,  although  it  was  not  heard  by  the  ear. 
The  discourses  were  so  lofty  and  marvellous,  both  by  the  sub- 
limity of  their  topics  and  a  certain  unwonted  manner  of  talking 
that,  exalted  above  myself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  I  did  not  dan  to 
interrupt  them,  nor  ask  Tasso  about  the  spirit,  which  he  had  an- 
nounced to  me,  but  which  I  did  not  see.  In  this  way,  while  I 
listened  between  stupefaction  and  rapture,  a  coosidenLble  tiins 
had  elapsed ;  till  at  last  the  spirit  departed,  as  I  learned  from  the 
words  of  Torquato ;  who,  turning  to  me,  said,  '  From  this  day 
forward  all  your  doubts  will  have  vanished  from  your  mind.' 
'  Nay,'  said  I,  *  they  are  rather  increased  ;  since,  though  I  have 
heard  many  things  worthy  of  marvel,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  what 
you  promised  to  shew  me  to  dispel  them.'  He  smiled,  and  said, 
*  You  have  seen  and  heard  more  of  him  than  perhpas  ,*  and 

here  he  paused.  Fearful  of  importuning  him  with  new  questbni, 
the  discourse  ended  ;  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  is,  what 
I  before  said,  that  it  is  more  likely  his  visions  or  frenzies  will  dis- 
order my  own  mind  than  that  I  shall  extirpate  his  true  or  imagi- 
nary opinion."* 

Did  the  "  smile'*  of  Tosso  at  the  close  of  this  extraordinary 
scene,  and  the  words  which  he  omitted  to  add,  signify  that  his 
friend  had  seen  and  heard  more,  perliaps,  than  the  poet  would 
have  liked  to  explain  ?  Did  he  mean  that  he  himself  alone  had 
been  seen  and  heard,  and  was  author  of  the  whole  dialogue  ? 
Perhaps  he  did ;  for  credulity  itself  can  impose  ;-»can  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  others  as  credulous  as  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  enough  has  become  known  in  our  days  of  the  phenomena 
of  morbid  perception,  to  render  Tasso's  actual  belief  in  such 
visions  not  at  all  surprising.     It  is  not  unconunon  for  the  i 

*  Black,  vol  ii.  p.  S40. 
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people  of  delicate  organisation  to  see  faces  before  them  while 
going  to  deep,  sometimes  in  fantastical  succession.  A  stronger 
exeiciae  of  this  disposition  in  temperaments  more  delicate  will 
floluge  the  fiLce  to  figure  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  an 
imaginaticMi  so  heated  as  Tasso's,  so  full  of  the  speculations  of  the 
later  Platomsts,  and  accompanied  by  a  state  of  body  so  "  nerv- 
ooMf"  and  a  will  so  bent  on  its  fancies,  might  embody  whatever 
be  chose  to  behold.  The  dialogue  he  could  as  easily  read  in  the 
▼iaioo's  looks,  whether  he  heard  it  or  not  with  ears.  If  Nicholay, 
the  Prussian  bookseller,  who  saw  crowds  of  spiritual  people  go 
through  his  rooms,  had  been  a  poet,  and  possessed  of  as  wilful  an 
ImagiDation  as  Tasso,  he  might  have  gifled  them  all  with  speak- 
iKg  counitnances  as  easily  as  with  coats  and  waistcoats.  Sweden- 
boig  founded  a  religion  on  this  morbid  faculty ;  and  the  Catholics 
wonhip  a  hundred  stories  of  the  like  sort  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Seints,  many  of  which  are  equally  true  and  false ;  false  in  reali- 
ty, though  true  in  supposition.  Luther  himself  wrote  and 
studied  till  he  saw  the  Devil ;  only  the  great  reformer  retained 
enough  of  his  naturally  sturdy  health  and  judgment  to  throw  an 
inkstand  at  Satan's  head, — a  thing  that  philosophy  has  been  doing 
ever  since. 

Tasso's  principal  residence  while  at  Naples  had  been  in  the 
beautiful  monastery  of  Mount  Olivet,  on  which  the  good  monks 
begged  he  would  write  them  a  poem ;  which  he  did.  A  cold 
reception  at  Rome,  and  perhaps  the  difference  of  the  air,  brought 
back  his  old  lamentations  ;  but  here  again  a  monastery  gave  him 
refuge,  aad  he  set  himself  down  to  correct  his  former  works  and 
compose  new  ones.  He  missed,  however,  the  comforts  of  society 
and  amusement  which  he  had  experienced  at  Naples.  Neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  return  thither.  He  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  in  Rome  in  order  to  expedite  the  receipt  of  some 
books  and  manuscripts  from  Bergamo  and  other  places  ;  but  his 
restlessness  desired  novelty.  He  thus  slipped  back  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  to  the  city  itself,  and  from  the  city  back 
to  the  monastery,  his  friends  in  both  places  being  probably  tired 
of  his  instability.  He  thought  of  returning  to  Mantua ;  but  a 
present  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  accompanied  by  an 
invitation  to  his  court,  drew  him,  in  one  of  his  short-lived-trans- 
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ports,  to  Florence,  ile  returned,  in  spite  of  the  best  and  moit 
generous  reception,  to  Rome ;  then  left  Ronoe  for  Mantus,  oq 
invitation  from  his  cver.kind  deliverer  from  prison,  now  the  reign- 
ing duke ;  tired  again,  even  of  him  ;  returned  to  Rome ;  then 
ODce  more  to  Naples,  where  the  Prince  of  Conca,  Grand  Admiial 
of  the  kingdom,  lodged  and  treated  him  like  an  equal ;  but  he 
grew  suspicious  of  the  admiral,  and  went  to  live  with  his  tneod 
Manso  ;  quitted  Manso  for  Rome  again  ;  was  treated  with  rever- 
ence  on  the  way,  like  Ariosto,  by  a  famous  leader  of  banditti ; 
was  received  at  Rome  into  the  Vatican  itself,  in  the  apartments 
of  his  friend  Cintio  Aldobrandino,  nephew  of  the  new  pope 
Clement  the  Eighth,  where  his  hopes  now  seemed  to  be  raised  at 
once  to  their  highest  and  most  reasonable  pitch  ;  but  fell  ill,  and 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Naples  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  A 
life  80  strangely  erratic  to  the  last  (for  mortal  illness  was  ap- 
proaching) is  perhaps  unique  in  the  history  of  men  of  letters,  and 
might  be  therefore  worth  recording  even  in  that  of  a  less  man 
than  Tasso  ;  but  when  we  recollect  that  this  poet,  in  spite  of  all 
his  weaknesses,  and  notwithstanding  the  enemies  they  provoked 
and  the  friends  they  cooled,  was  really  almost  adored  for  his 
genius  in  his  own  time,  and  instead  of  refusing  jewels  one  day 
and  soliciting  a  ducat  the  next,  niitrht  have  st'ttled  down  abnost  any 
where  in  quiet  and  glory,  if  he  had  but  iK)$sessed  the  patience  to 
do  so, — it  l)ecomes  an  association  of  weakness  with  power,  and  of 
adversity  with  the  moans  of  prosperity,  the  absurdity  of  which 
admiration  itself  can  only  drown  in  i)ity. 

He  now  tot>k  up  his  aUxle  in  another  monastery,  that  of  San 
Severino,  where  he  was  comforted  by  the  visits  of  his  friend  Man- 
so, to  whom  he  had  lately  inscribed  a  dialogue  on  Friendship; 
for  he  continued  writing  to  \ho  last.  He  liad  also  the  consolation, 
such  as  it  was,  of  having  the  lawsuit  for  his  mother's  dowry  set- 
tled in  his  favour,  though  under  circumstances  that  rendered  it  of 
little  importance,  and  only  three  montlis  before  his  death.  So 
strangely  did  Fortune  seem  to  take  delight  in  sporting  with  a  man 
of  genius,  who  had  thought  lx)th  too  much  of  her  and  too  little ; 
too  much  for  pomp's  sake,  and  too  little  in  prudence.  AnDong 
his  new  acquaintances  were  the  young  Marino,  afterwards  the 
corrupter  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  Prince  of  Venoea,  an  amateur 
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oompoaer  of  music.  The  dying  poet  wTX)te  madrigals  for  him  80 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  that,  being  about  to  marry  into  the  house 
of  Bate,  he  wished  to  reconcile  him  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  ; 
and  Tasso,  who  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  seems  never  to  have 
been  able  to  resist  the  chance  of  resuming  old  quarters,  apparently 
from  the  double  temptation  of  renouncing  them,  wrote  his  old 
master  a  letter  full  of  respects  and  regrets.  But  the  duke,  who 
himself  died  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  not  to  be  moved  from 
his  silence.  The  poet  had  given  him  the  lost  possible  offence  by 
recasting  his  Jerusalem^  omitting  the  glories  of  the  house  of  Este, 
and  dedicating  it  to  another  patron.  Alfonso,  who  had  been  ex- 
travagantly magnificent,  though  not  to  poets,  had  so  weakened 
his  government,  that  the  Pope  wrested  Ferrara  from  the  hands  of 
his  successor,  and  reduced  the  £^e  family  to  the  possession  of 
Modena,  which  it  still  holds  and  dishonours.  The  duke  and  the 
poet  were  thus  fading  away  at  the  same  time  ;  they  never  met 
again  in  this  world  ;  and  a  new  Dante  would  have  divided  them 
fiur  enough  in  the  next.* 

The  last  glimpse  of  honour  and  glory  was  now  opening  in  a 
▼ery  grand  manner  on  the  poet — ^the  last  and  the  greatest,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  give  the  climax  to  his  disappointments.  Cardinal  Cin- 
tic  requested  the  Pope  to  give  him  the  honour  of  a  coronation. 
It  had  been  desired  by  the  poet,  it  seems,  three  years  before.  He 
was  disappointed  of  it  at  that  time  ;  and  now  that  it  was  granted, 
he  was  disappointed  of  tlie  ceremony.  Manso  says  he  no  longer 
cared  for  it ;  and,  as  he  felt  himself  dying,  this  is  not  improbable. 
Nevertheless  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  ;  and  though  the 
aeverity  of  the  winter  there  delayed  the  intention  till  spring, 
wealth  and  honours  seemed  determined  to  come  in  floods  upon  the 
poor  expiring  great  man,  in  order  to  take  away  the  breath  which 
they  had  refused  to  support.  The  Pope  assigned  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  a  hundred  scudi ;  and  the  withholders  of  his  mother's 
dowry  came  to  an  accommodation  by  which  he  was  to  have  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  ducats,  and  a  considerable  sum  in  hand. 

•  Tbe  worid  in  ^neral  have  taken  no  notice  of  Tasso's  le-conatnicdon  of  his 
JkriMoton,  which  he  called  the  Geruaalemme  Conquittaia,  It  never  "obtained/' 
M  the  phnee  is.  It  was  the  mere  tribute  of  his  declining  years  to  bigotry  and 
Dcw  tcqmintanfies;  and  therefore  I  say  no  more  of  it 
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His  hand  was  losing  strength  enough  to  close  upon  the  money. 
Scarcely  was  the  day  for  the  coronation  about  to  dawn,  when  the 
poet  felt  hb  dissolution  approaching.  Alfonso's  doctors  had  killed 
him  at  last  by  superinducing  a  habit  of  medicine-taking,  whick 
defeated  its  purpose.  He  requested  leave  to  return  to  the  monis- 
tery  of  St.  Onofrio — wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  Constantini — re- 
ceived the  distinguislied  honour  of  a  plenary  indulgence  firom  the 
Pope — said  (in  terms  ver^*  like  what  Milton  might  have  used,  had 
he  died  a  Catholic),  that  "  this  was  the  chariot  upon  which  he 
hoped  to  go  crowned,  not  with  laurel  as  a  poet  into  the  capitol, 
but  with  glory  as  a  saint  to  heaven  "—and  expired  on  the  25di 
of  April,  1575,  and  tlic  fiHy.first  year  of  his  age,  closely  embra* 
cing  the  crucifix,  and  imperfectly  uttering  the  sentence  begin- 
ning, '*  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord  !"* 

Even  after  death,  success  mocked  him ;  fur  the  coronation  took 
place  on  the  sensolebs  dead  body.  The  head  was  wreathed  with 
laurel ;  a  mognilicent  toga  delayed  for  a  while  the  shroud ;  and 
a  procession  tix>k  place  through  the  cily  by  torchlight,  all  the  io- 
habitants  pouring  forth  to  Ix'hold  it,  and  painters  crowding  over 
the  bier  to  guze  on  the  |K)et*s  linoainents,  from  which  they  pro- 
duced a  multituilo  of  jwrtraits.  The  corpse  was  then  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Onofrio;  and  magnificent  monuments  talked  of, 
which  never  apjwared.  Manso,  however,  obtained  leave  to  set 
up  a  modest  tablet ;  und  eight  years  afterwards  a  Ferrarese  car- 
dinal (Beviloequa)  made  wiiat  amends  he  could  for  his  country- 
men, by  erecting  tlic  stately  memorial  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Poor,  illustrious  Tosso  ?  weak  enough  to  warrant  pity  from  his 
inferiors — ^great  enough  to  overshadow  in  death  his  once-&ncied 
superiors.  He  has  been  a  by  .word  for  the  misfortiues  of  genius; 
but  genius  was  not  his  misfortune  ;  it  was  his  only  good,  and  might 
have  brought  liim  all  happiness.  It  is  tiie  want  of  genius,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  apart  from  martyrdoms  for  conscience'  sake,  which 
produces  misfortunes  even  to  genius  itself — ^the  want  of  as  much 
wit  and  balance  on  the  common  side  of  things,  as  genius  is  sup- 
posed to  confine  to  the  uncommon. 

Manso  has  left  a  minute  accoimt  of  his  friend's  person  and 

*  In  moniM  tutUj  Domine.    One  likei  to  know  the  actual  words ;  at  kot  lo 
it  mppeui  to  me. 
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He  was  tall,  even  among  the  tall ;  had  a  pale  com- 
,  sunken  cheeks,  lightish  brown  hair,  head  bald  at  the  top, 

I  Uue  eyes,  square  forehead,  big  nose  inclining  towards  the 
>  lips  pale  and  thin,  white  teeth,  delicate  white  hands,  long 

,  broad  chest  and  shoulders,  legs  rather  strong  than  fleshy, 
■nd  the  body  altogether  better  proportioned  than  in  good  condi- 
tioo  ;  Ibe  result,  nevertheless,  being  an  aspect  of  manly  beauty 
■nd  exprassion,  particularly  in  the  countenance,  the  dignity  of 
vbieb  marked  him  for  an  extraordinary  person  even  to  those  who 
did  not  know  him.  His  demeanour  was  grave  and  deliberate  ; 
be  laughed  seldom ;  and  though  his  tongue  was  prompt,  his  de- 
livaiy  was  slow  ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  repeat  his  last  words. 
He  was  expert  in  all  manly  exercises,  but  not  equally  graceful ; 
and  tbe  same  defect  attended  his  otherwise  striking  eloquence  in 
puUio  a»emblies.  His  putting  to  flight  the  assassins  in  Ferrara 
gave  bim  such  a  reputation  for  courage,  that  there  went  about  in 
bii  boDOur  a  popular  couplet : 

"Colla  penna  e  colla  8}>ada 
Ncwun  val  qaanto  Torquato." 

For  the  sword  as  well  as  pen 
Tuso  is  the  man  of  men. 

Ha  was  a  little  eater,  but  not  averse  to  wine,  particularly  such  as 
combined  piquancy  with  sweetness ;  and  he  always  dressed  in 
black. 


^8  acGoiut  is  still  more  particular,  and  yet  it  does  not  tell 
all ;  for  Tasso  himself  informs  us  that  he  stammered,  and  was 
near-aighted  ;*  and  a  Neapolitan  writer  who  knew  him  adds  to 
the  near-sightedness  some  visible  defect  in  the  eyes.f  I  should 
doubt,  from  what  Tosso  says  in  his  letters,  whether  he  was  fond 
of  speaking  in  public,  notwithstamling  his  dehut  in  that  line  with 
tbe  Fiftjf  Amorous  Conclusions.     Nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
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t  "Unnn  cemu,  quisquis  es,  procora  stntura  viram,  Itueis  oeaUs,  dtc.  hie 
Totquatus  est." — Cappacio,  lUustrium  LUeris  Vinrum  Elogia  d  Judicia, 
q^Mlcd  by  Serassi,  ut  tfup.  Tlie  Latin  word  lu^rua,  as  well  as  the  Italian  (osro, 
meuui,  I  beliere,  noar-sighto<l ;  but  it  certainly  means  also  a  great  deal  more; 
■ad  qbIcm  the  word  eemu  (thou  beholdcst)  is  a  mere  fonn  of  speech  implying 
» ooDclusioD,  it  shews  that  the  defiect  was  obrious  to  the  spectator. 
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been  remarkable  for  his  conversation.  Manao  has  left  a  ooOe^ 
lion  of  one  hundred  of  his  pithy  sayings — a  suspicioQa  amoofll, 
and  unfortunately  nwre  than  warranting  the  susjacioa ;  hr  •!- 
roost  every  one  of  them  is  traceable  to  some  other  man.  TImj 
oome  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  philosophers,  and  the  ^nthegoi 
of  Erasmus.  The  two  following  have  Hie  greatest  appeazanee 
of  being  genuine : 

A  Greek,  complaining  that  he  had  spoken  ill  of  his  oountiy, 
and  maintaining  that  all  the  virtues  in  the  world  had  lamied  out 
of  it,  the  poet  assented  ;  with  the  addition,  that  they  had  not  ]A 
one  behind  them. 

A  foolish  young  fellow,  garnished  with  a  number  of  gddea 
chains,  coming  into  a  room  where  he  was,  and  being  overheard 
by  him  exclaiming,  "  Is  this  the  great  man  that  was  mad  ?" 
Tasso  said,  "  Yes ;  but  that  people  had  never  put  on  him  more 
than  one  chain  at  n  time." 

His  character  may  be  gathered,  but  not  perhaps  entirely,  from 
what  has  been  written  of  his  life  ;  for  some  of  his  earlier  letters 
shew  him  to  have  been  not  quite  so  grave  and  refined  in  his  way 
of  talking  as  readers  of  the  Jerusalem  might  suppose.  He  was 
probably  at  that  time  of  life  not  so  scrupulous  in  his  morals  as  he 
professed  to  be  during  the  greater  part  of  it.  His  mother  is 
thought  to  have  died  of  chagrin  and  impatience  at  being  separated 
so  long  from  her  husband,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  to  save  her 
dowry  from  her  bmthera ;  and  I  take  her  son  to  have  combined 
his  mother's  ultra-sensitive  organisation  with  his  father's  worldly 
imprudence  and  unequal  spirits.  The  addition  of  the  nervous 
temperament  of  one  parent  to  the  aspiring  nature  of  the  other 
gave  rise  to  the  poet's  trembling  eageniess  for  distinction ;  and 
Torquato's  very  love  for  them  both  hindered  him  from  seeing 
what  should  have  been  corrected  in  the  infirmities  which  he  in- 
herited. Falling  from  the  highest  hopes  of  prosperity  into  the 
most  painful  afflictions,  he  thus  wanted  solid  principles  of  action 
to  support  him,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  upon  an  excess  of  self- 
esteem,  which  allowed  his  pride  to  become  a  beggar,  and  his  nat- 
urally kind,  loving,  just,  and  heroical  disposition  to  condescend  to 
almost  every  species  of  inconsistency.     The  Duke  of  Femn, 
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he  oomplainsy  did  not  believe  a  word  he  said  ;*  and  the  fact  is, 
that,  putly  from  disease,  and  partly  from  a  want  of  courage  to 
look  hia  defects  in  the  face,  he  beheld  the  same  things  in  so  many 
different  lights,  and  according  as  it  suited  him  at  the  moment, 
that,  without  intending  falsehood,  his  statements  are  really  not  to 
be  relied  on.  He  degraded  even  his  verses,  sometimes  with 
panegyrics  for  interest's  sake,  sometimes  out  of  weak  wishes  to 
oblige,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed ;  and,  with  the  ez- 
oeptiaii  of  Ccmstantini,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  one  person 
praised  in  them  retained  his  regard  in  his  last  days.  His  suspi- 
doD  made  him  a  kind  of  Rousseau  ;  but  he  was  more  amiable 
than  the  Genevese,  and  far  from  being  in  the  habit  of  talking 
against  old  acquaintances,  whatever  he  might  have  thought  of 
them.  It  is  observable,  not  only  that  he  never  married,  but  he 
told  Manso  he  had  led  a  life  of  entire  continence  ever  since  he 
entered  the  walls  of  his  prison,  being  then  in  his  thirty-fiflh  year.f 
Was  this  out  of  fidelity  to  some  mbtress  1  or  the  consequence  of 
a  previous  life  the  reverse  of  continent  ?  or  was  it  from  some 
principle  of  superstition  1  He  had  become  a  devotee,  apparently 
out  of  a  dread  of  disbelief;  and  he  remained  extremely  religious 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  two  unhappiest  of  Italian  poets, 
TasBO  and  Dante,  were  the  two  most  superstitious. 

As  for  the  once  formidable  question  concerning  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  this  poet  and  Ariosto,  which  anticipated  the  modem 
quarrels  of  the  classical  and  romantic  schools,  some  idea  of  the 
treatment  which  Tasso  experienced  may  be  conceived  by  sup- 
posing all  that  used  to  be  sarcastic  and  bitter  in  the  periodical  party. 
criticism  among  ourselves  some  thirty  years  back,  collected  into 
one  huge  vial  of  wrath,  and  poured  upon  the  new  poet's  head. 
Even  the  great  Galileo,  who  was  a  man  of  wit,  bred  up  in  the 
luire  Tuscan  school  of  Berni  and  Casa,  and  who  was  an  idolater 
of  Ariosto,  wrote,  when  he  was  young,  a  "  review  "  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Delivered,  which  it  is  painful  to  read,  it  is  so  unjust  and 

•  <*  n  SigDor  Duca  non  crcde  ad  alcuna  mia  parola."     Opere^  xiv.  161. 

t  "  Fui  (la  bocca  di  lui  mcdesimo  nuuiicurato,  che  dal  tempo  del  suo  niegno 
la  Muat'  Anna,ch'  avennc  nogli  anni  trentacinque  deUa  sua  vita  e  sedici  avanti  la 
iBorte,  egli  intieramente  fu  caato :  dcgli  anni  primi  non  mi  fikvell6  mai  di  modo 
^h'  to  poasa  alcuna  com  di  certo  qui  raccontare."     Optre,  xxxiii.  236. 
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oootemptuous.*  But  now  that  the  only  final  arlHter,  poBlerityi 
has  accepted  both  the  poets,  the  dispute  is  surely  the  eaaieat  thing 
in  the  world  to  settle  ;  not,  indeed,  with  prejudices  of  creeds  or 
temperaments,  but  before  any  judges  thoroughly  83rmpathisiiig 
with  the  two  claimants.  Its  solution  is  the  principle  of  ths 
greater  including  the  less.  For  Ariosto  errs  only  by  having  aa 
unbounded  circle  to  move  in.  His  sympathies  are  unlimited; 
and  those  who  tliink  him  inferior  to  Tasso,  only  do  so  in  ooue* 
quence  of  their  own  want  of  sympathy  with  the  vivacities  that  de- 
grade him  in  their  eyes.  Ariosto  can  be  as  grave  and  exalted  u 
Tasso  when  he  pleases,  and  he  could  do  a  hundred  things  which 
Tasso  never  attempted.  He  is  as  different  in  this  respect  as 
Shakspeare  from  Milton.  He  had  far  more  knowledge  of  man- 
kind than  Tasso,  and  he  was  superior  in  point  of  taste.  But  it  is 
painful  to  make  disadvantageous  comparisons  of  one  great  poet 
with  another.  Let  us  1x>  thankful  for  Tosso's  enchanted  gardens, 
without  being  forced  to  v indicate  the  universal  world  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Suflicc  it  to  lx?ur  in  mind,  that  the  grave  poet  himself 
agreed  with  tlie  rest  of  the  Italians  in  calling  the  Ferrarese  the 
**  divine  Ariosto ;"  a  title  which  has  never  been  popularly  given 
to  his  rival. 

Tho  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  the  liistorj'  of  a  Crusade,  related 
with  poetic  license.  The  Infidels  are  assisted  by  unlawful  arts ; 
and  the  libertinism  that  brought  scandal  on  the  Christians,  is  con- 
verted into  youthful  su9ceptil>ility,  led  away  by  enchantment 
The  author  proposed  to  combine  tlie  ancient  epic  poets  with  Ari- 
osto, or  a  simple  plot,  and  uniformly  dignified  style,  with  roman- 
tic varieties  of  adventure,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fairy-land.  He 
did  what  he  proposed  to  do,  but  with  a  judgment  inferior  to  Vir- 
gil's ;  nay,  in  point  of  the  inteniopondcnec  of  the  adventures,  to 
Ariosto,  and  with  far  less  general  vigour.  The  mixture  of  affec- 
tation with  his  dignity  is  so  frequent,  that,  whether  Boileau's  fii- 
mous  line  al)out  Tosso's  tinsel  and  Virgil's  gold  did  or  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  tho  Jerusalem  was  nothing  but  tinsel,  and  tlie 
£neid  all  gold,  it  is  certain  that  the  tinsel  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  gold,  OS  to  render  it  more  of  a  rule  than  an  exception,  and 

*  It  it  to  be  found  in  tho  collected  worku,  ut  mproj  both  of  the  philoaopha 
and  the  poet 
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put  a  pTOYoking  distance  between  Tasso's  epic  pretensioDS  and 
those  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  People  who  take  for 
granted  the  conceits  because  of  the  "  wildness"  of  Ariosto,  and 
the  good  taste  because  of  the  "  regularity"  of  Tasso,  just  assume 
the  reverse  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  conceit  in 
Ariosto  ;  and,  where  it  does  exist,  it  is  most  likely  defensible  on 
•ome  Shakspearian  ground  of  subtle  propriety.  Open  Tasso  in 
almoat  any  part,  particularly  the  love-scenes,  and  it  is  marvellous 
if,  before  long,  you  do  not  see  the  conceits  vexatiously  interfering 
with  the  beauties. 

"  Oh  maraviglia!    Amor,  che  appcna  b  nato, 
Oi^  giande  vola,  e  gi<i  trionfa  armato."        Canto  i.  ft  47. 

Oh,  miracle!    Love  ib  scarce  bom,  when,  lo. 
He  flies  full  wing'd,  and  lords  it  with  his  bow ! 

'*  Se  1  miri  folminar  ne  1'  arme  awolto, 
Blaite  lo  stimi ;  Amor,  se  scopre  11  volto."        St.  56. 

Man  you  would  think  him,  when  his  thund'ring  race 
In  arms  he  ran ;  Love,  when  he  show'd  his  face. 

Which  is  as  little  true  to  reason  as  to  taste  ;  for  no  god  of  war 
<x>uld  look  like  a  god  of  love.  The  habit  of  mind  would  render 
it  impossible.  But  the  poet  found  the  prettiness  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  irresistible. 

Olindo,  tied  to  the  stake  amidst  the  flames  of  martyrdom,  can 
say  to  his  mistress : 

"  Altre  fiamme,  altri  nodi  amor  promise."        Canto  iL  ft  34. 
Other  flames,  other  bonds  than  these,  love  promised. 

The  sentiment  is  natural,  but  the  double  use  of  the  "  flames"  on 
such  an  occasion,  miserable. 

In  the  third  canto  the  fair  Amazon  Clorinda  challenges  her  love 
to  single  combat. 

"  E  di  due  morti  in  un  punto  lo  sfida."  St  23. 

"  And  so  at  once  she  threats  to  kill  him  twice."  F\iirfax. 

That  is  to  say,  with  her  valour  and  beauty. 

Another  twofold  employment  of  flame,  with  an  exclamation 
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to  lecure  our  astonishment,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  feuith 
canto: 

«  Oh  miracol  d*  mdot  !  che  le  faville 
Tngge  del  pUnto,  e  i  cor*  ne  V  acqua  aocende."         St  7BL 

Oh,  miracle  of  love !  that  draweth  sparks 

Of  fire  from  tears,  and  kindlest  hearts  in  water! 

This  puerile  antithesis  o£Jire  and  water ^  fire  and  tee,  hghl  in  iatk^ 
nesSf  silence  in  speechy  tc^ther  with  such  pretty  turns  as  wmmi- 
ing  one^M-telf  in  wounding  others,  and  the  worse  sacrifice  of  ooo- 
sistency  and  truth  of  feeling, — lovers  making  long  speeches  gb 
the  least  fitting  occasions,  and  ladies  retaining  their  rosy  cheeb 
in  the  midst  of  fears  of  death, — is  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  poem.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  the  proximate 
cause  of  that  general  corruption  of  taste  which  was  afterwards 
completed  by  Marino,  the  acquaintance  and  ardent  admirer  of 
Tasso  when  a  boy.  They  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Pe- 
trarch ;  but,  without  entering  into  the  question,  how  far  and  in 
what  instances  conceits  may  not  be  natural  to  lovers  haunted,  as 
Petrarch  was,  witli  one  idea,  and  seeing  it  in  every  thing  they 
behold,  what  had  the  great  epic  poet  to  do  with  the  faults  of  the 
lyrical  ?  And  what  is  to  be  said  for  his  standing  in  need  of  the 
excuse  of  bad  example  ?  Homer  and  Milton  were  in  no  such 
want.  Virgil  would  not  have  copied  the  tricks  of  Ovid.  There 
is  an  effeminacy  and  self  reflection  in  Tasso,  analogous  to  his 
Rinaldo,  in  the  enchanted  garden  ;  where  the  hero  wore  a  looking- 
glass  by  his  side,  in  which  iio  contemplated  his  sophisticated  self, 
and  the  meretricious  beauty  of  his  enchantress.* 

Agreeably  to  this  tendency  to  weakness,  the  style  of  Tasso, 
when  not  supjx)rte(l  by  groat  occasions  (and  even  the  occasion 
itself  sometimes  fails*  him),  is  too  apt  to  fiill  into  tameness  and 
commonplace, — to  want  movon»ent  and  picture  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  with  singular  defect  of  enjoyment,  it  does  not  possess 

*  It  if  an  cxtraonlinary  instance  of  a  man's  violating,  in  older  life,  the  better 
critical  principleti  of  \\\»  youth, — tliat  Tiuw*).  in  his  Diacourscs  on  Poetry,  shouU 
have  objected  to  a  ]>a8Mage  in  Ariosto  alwut  sighs  and  tears,  as  being  a  '*  conceit 
too  lyrical,*'  (thougli  it  was  warranted  by  the  subtleties  of  madness,  aec  present 
volume,  p.  131),  and  yet  afterwards  riot  in  the  aamc  concdto  when  wholly 
without  warrant. 
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■HUBO  which  might  be  expected  from  a  lyrical  and  voluptuous 
t.  Bernardo  prophesied  of  his  son,  that,  however  he  might 
past  him  in  other  respects,  he  would  never  equal  him  in  sweet- 
■  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  judged  him  rightly.  I  have  met 
b  a  passage  in  Torquato's  prose  writings  (but  I  cannot  lay  my 
da  on  it),  in  which  he  expresses  a  singular  predilection  for 
lea  full  of  tlie  same  vowel.  He  seems,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
laTe  regarded  it,  not  merely  as  a  pleasing  variety,  which  it  is 
occasion,  but  as  a  reigning  principle.  Voltaire  (I  think,  in 
treatise  on  Epic  Poetry)  has  noticed  the  multitude  of  o's  in 
eoBordium  of  the  Jerusalem.  This  apparent  negligence  seems 
flnre  been  intentional. 

^  CaDt6  r  anni  pietOae  e  '1  capitaii5 

Che  '1  gran  Sq>6lcr5  libcrO  di  Cristb ; 
MOlU>  egU  6pr6  c6l  fM*nn5  e  c6n  la  ni&nd, 

M6lU>  a6ffri  nel  gl6ri6a6  acquutd ; 
E  iDTui  r  iofcrn6  a  lui  a'  6pp5«e ;  e  inYan6 

S'  arm6  d'  Asia  e  di  Libia  il  p6p0l  mistO ; 
Che  il  ciel  gli  did  fiiv6rc,  e  sbtib  ai  sand 
Segni  ridossc  i  8u6i  cOmpagni  crrantL" 

»  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  he  who  could  thus 
fimnd  monotony  with  music,  and  commence  his  greatest  poem 
b  it,  is  too  often  discordant  in  the  rest  of  his  versification.  It 
beoi  thought,  that  Milton  might  have  taken  from  the  Italians 
grand  musical  account  to  which  he  turns  a  list  of  proper 
068,  as  in  his  enumerations  of  realms  and  deities ;  but  I  have 
n  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  most  musical  of  languages 
ears  to  have  suggested  to  its  poets  anything  of  the  sort.  I  am 
aware  of  it,  indeed,  in  any  poets  but  our  own.  All  others, 
n  Homer,  with  his  catalogue  of  leaders  and  ships,  down  to 
tastasio  himself,  though  he  wrote  for  music,  appear  to  have 
rlooked  this  opportunity  of  playing  a  voluntary  of  fine  sounds, 
sre  they  had  no  other  theme  on  which  to  modulate.  Its  in- 
ter, as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  that  great  poet,  Marlowe.* 

AiMiaf*  ro¥  iv*  Ayx^'V  ^*''^  ^*  A^o^irv 
l6rK  t9  Kviifutatf  Oca  0^Tto  nrnt^ttva* 
>AET  lU.  5 
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There  are  faults  of  invention  as  well  as  style  in  the  Jerumda 
The  Talking  Bird,  or  bird  that  sings  with  a  human  Yoioe  (cu 
to  iv.  13),  is  a  piece  of  inverisimilitude,  which  the  author^  peifaapi 
thought  justifiable  by  the  speaking  horses  of  the  ancients.    Bi 

Otur  aiof*  i/i«  r.-iiyt  i^ia  Avri|v«po(  vtf, 

ilMMi;fi.8lt. 

It  ill  euhouB  that  thew  five  lines  Bhoold  abomid  as  much  in  a*m  tm  Tmmfit  is 
■Unia  doM  in  o's.  Similar  monokonira  arc  strikingly  obaervabfe  ia  tht  mmm 
clatuna  of  Virgil     See  hb  most  periect  poem,  the  Geor^pict; 

"  Omnia  socmn 
'AnnenUrius  'Af<>r  ftgii,  tn*timu]ue,  Lltremque, 
Armdque,  Amycbeumque  ciinem,  Cresskmque  phamram." 

It  ia  clear  that  Dante  ncvor  thought  oC  this  point.  See  his  Ifangiadfliv,  Su 
▼ittore,  Natan,  Ruhan,  &<*.  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  Porvdisoi.  Y$ 
in  his  time  poetry  wao  rnUatircd  to  music.  So  it  was  in  Petrarch's,  who  wasi 
lutenist,  and  who  "  triini"  hia  voraes,  to  sec  how  they  would  go  to  the  in 
Yet  Petran^h  could  allow  himi^elf  to  write  such  a  quatrain  as  the  1 
list  of  riven : 

**  Non  Twin,  P«>,  Varo,  Arno,  Adige  e  Tebio> 
KulViito.  Ti;;ro.  Nilo,  Krnio,  Indo  c  Gange, 
Tana,  lAn\  Alfoo.  Ganrona.  fe  '1  mar  che  frange, 
Rtxlano,  IImto,  Ren,  Senna,  Albia^  Era,  Ehiv!" 

In  Tsaso^s  SetU  Gionuiie,  to  whirh  Black  thinks  Milton  indehted  for  his  gnul 
use  of  proper  nnnics.  tlio  foUuwing  i»  the  way  in  which  the  poet  writes : 

"  Di  SUvUni 
Di  PJlni.  c  d'  Ki:ij>Ani,  r  d'  ftltri  errluiti, 
Ch'  empiiT  16  solitarid  incult(>  ho1v6 
D'  antichd  maravigliii ;  e  quell'  accdlti) 
Eseiriti)  di  Bacci>  in  oriente 
Ond'  cgli  vinso,  o  trionfo  tlenl'  Indi, 
Tornandi)  pl6riC)8t)  ai  Grtvi  lidi, 
SiccOm'  c  favC)l()8^  antio(>  gri«li>." 

The  most  divcrsifieil  paiwagr  of  thin  kind  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  is  Ariosto'*  fii 
of  his  friends  at  the  close  of  the  Orlando;  and  yet  such  writing  as  ibUoici 
would  seem  to  shew  that  it  was  an  accident : 

"  16  veggi5  il  FracastOrO,  il  Bevazzan6, 
Trifbn  Gabriel,  c  il  TassO  pid  lOntanb ; 
Vegg6  Nicc6l5  TiepoU,  e  c6n  cs86 
Nicc0l6  Amanib  in  me  affissar  le  dgiia ; 
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the  latter  were  moved  supernaturally  for  the  occasion,  and  for  a 
ytrj  fine  occasion.  Tasso's  bird  is  a  mere  bom  contradiction  to 
nature  and  for  no  necessity.  The  vulgar  idea  of  the  devil  with 
horns  and.  a  tail  (though  the  retenticm  of  it  ai^ed  a  genius  in 
Tmbo  very  inferior  to  that  of  Milton)  is  defensible,  I  think,  on  the 
jdea  of  the  German  critics,  that  malignity  should  be  made  a  thing 
low  and  deformed ;  but  as  much  cannot  be  said  fi)r  the  storehouse 
in  heavmi,  where  St.  Michael's  spear  is  kept  with  which  he  slew 
the  dragon,  and  the  trident  which  is  used  for  making  earthquakes 
(canto  vii.  st.  81).  The  tomb  which  supernaturally  comes  out 
of  the  ground,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  virtues  of  Sueno, 
(canto  viii.  st.  39),  is  worthy  only  of  a  pantomime ;  and  the  wiz- 
aid  in  robes,  with  beech-leaves  on  his  head,  who  walks  dry-shod 
on  water,  and  superfluously  helps  the  knights  on  their  way  to 
Annida's  retirement  (xiv.  33),  is  almost  as  ludicrous  as  the 
burlesque  of  the  river-god  in  the  Voyage  of  Bachaumont  and 
Chi^e. 

But  let  us  not  wonder,  nevertheless,  at  the  effect  which  the 
Jerusalem  has'had  upon  the  world.  It  could  not  have  had  it  with, 
out  great  nature  and  power.  Rinaldo,  in  spite  of  his  aberrations 
with  Armida,  knew  the  path  to  renown,  and  so  did  his  poet. 
Tasao's  epic,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  noble  production,  and  justiy 

AutOD  Fiilg686,  ch'  a  Tedermi  tcppntmb 
Al  lit6,  miMrtra  gaudib  e  mankviglia. 
n  mi6  Valerid  e  quel  che  It  n'  b  memb 
Fu6r  de  le  d6nne,"  &c. 

Even  MctMtaiio,  who  wrote  expreisly  lor  lingers,  and  often  with  exqmmbb 
fff^^ia^MMi^  especiaUy  in  his  tongs,  forgets  himself  when  he  comes  to  the  names 
of  his  dramatis  pertonte, — "  'Artlucrae,  'Ariitbluio  ,*Arbiu^  MiLndkne,  Semirii, 
Megibise,'* — all  in  one  play. 

'*  Oran  cose  io  temo.    II  mio  germfcno  'Arbiice 
Pkrte  prill  de  1'  aurorii.    II  p^re  annUo 
Incontro,  e  non  mi  pltrili.    'Accus4  il  delo 
^Agit^to  ArtHserse,  e  m*  hbb^donk."        Atto  L  sc  6. 

I  am  &r  from  intending  to  say  that  these  reiterations  are  not  sometinMS  allow- 
tble,  nay,  often  beautiful  and  desirable.  Alliteration  itself  may  be  rendered  an 
e&qinsite  instrmnent  of  music.  I  am  only  speaking  of  monotony  or  discord  in 
^  ciMmMiataon  of  proper  names. 
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ocMMidered  one  of  the  poems  of  the  world.  Each  of  thoee  poeni 
hit  some  one  great  point  of  universal  attraction,  at  least  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  among  the  givers  of  lame  in  oChen. 
Homer's  poem  is  that  of  action  ;  Dante's,  of  passion  ;  Virgil'i, 
of  judgment ;  Milton's,  of  religion  ;  Spenser's,  of  poetry  itself; 
Ariosto's,  of  animal  spirits  (I  do  not  mean  as  respects  gaiety  only, 
hut  in  strength  and  readiness  of  accord  with  the  whole  ^y  of 
nature) ;  Tasso  looked  round  with  an  ultra-sensitive  temperamnty 
and  an  amhition  which  required  encouragement,  and  his  poem  if 
that  of  tenderness.  Every  thing  inclines  to  this  point  in  his  cir- 
cle, with  the  treniulousness  of  the  needle.  Love  is  its  all  in  sll, 
even  to  the  design  of  the  religious  war  which  is  to  rescue  the 
sepulchre  of  the  God  of  Charity  from  the  hands  of  the  unloving. 
His  heroes  are  all  in  love,  at  least  those  on  the  right  side ;  bis 
leader,  Godfrey,  notwithstanding  his  prudence,  narrowly  escapei 
the  passion,  and  is  full  of  a  loving  consideration ;  his  amaioo, 
Clorinda,  inspires  the  truest  passion,  and  dies  taking  her  lover's 
hand ;  his  Erminia  is  all  love  for  an  enemy  ;  his  enchantress 
Armida  falls  from  pretended  luvc  into  real,  and  forsakes  her  re- 
ligion for  its  sake.  An  old  father  (canto  ix.)  loses  his  five  soos 
in  battle,  and  dies  on  tlieir  dead  bodies  of  a  wound  which  he  his 
provoked  on  purpose.  Tancred  cannot  achieve  the  enterprise  of 
tlie  Enchanted  Forest,  because  his  dead  mistress  seems  to  come 
out  of  one  of  the  trees.  Olindo  thinks  it  happiness  to  be  martyred 
at  the  same  stake  with  Sophronia.  The  reconciliation  of  Rinaldo 
with  his  enchantress  takes  place  within  a  few  stanzas  of  the  close 
of  the  poem,  as  if  contesting  its  interest  with  religion.  The  Jeru- 
salem Delivered^  in  short,  is  the  favourite  epic  of  the  young :  all 
the  lovers  in  Europe  have  loved  it.  The  French  have  forgiven 
the  author  his  conceits  for  the  sake  of  his  gallantry  :  he  is  the 
poet  of  the  gondoliers  ;  and  .Spenser,  the  most  luxurious  of  his 
brethren,  plundere<l  his  bowers  of  liliss.  Rend  Tasso's  poem  by 
this  gentle  light  of  his  genius,  and  you  pity  him  twenty-fold,  and 
know  not  what  excuse  to  find  for  his  jailer. 

The  stories  translated  in  the  present  volume,  though  including 
war  and  magic,  arc  all  love-stories.  They  were  not  selected  on  that 
accoimt.  They  suggested  themselves  for  selection,  as  containing 
most  of  the  finest  things  in  the  poem.     They  are  conducted  with 
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gnat  ait,  and  the  characters  and  affectiona  happily  Taried.  The 
fint  (OHmdo  and  Sapknmia)  is  perhaps  unique  for  the  hopdeameas 
of  Ha  oommencement  (I  mean  with  regard  to  the  lovers),  and  the 
psffect,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  probable,  felicity  of  the  oon- 
oloaioo.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  staid  and  devout 
Sophronia  would  have  loved  her  adorer  at  all,  but  fer  the  circum- 
that  first  dooms  them  both  to  a  shocking  death,  and  then 
\  them,  with  perfect  warrant,  from  the  stake  to  the  altar. 
OoriBMla  is  an  Amazon,  the  idea  of  whom,  as  such,  it  is  impossible 
iir  OS  to  separate  from  very  repulsive  and  unfeminine  images ;  3ret, 
under  the  ciroumstances  of  the  story,  we  call  to  mind  in  her  be- 
half the  possibility  of  a  Joan  of  Arc's  having  loved  and  been  be- 
loved ;  and  her  death  is  a  surprising  and  most  afiecting  variation 
upon  that  of  Agrican  in  Boiardo.  Tasso's  enchantress  Armida  ia 
a  variation  of  the  Angelica  of  the  same  poet,  combined  with  Ari- 
Oiio'a  Alcina ;  but  her  passionate  voluptuousness  makes  her  quite 
a  new  character  in  regard  to  the  one ;  and  she  is  as  difierent 
fiom  the  painted  hag  of  the  Orlando  as  youth,  beauty,  and  patri- 
otic  intention  can  make  her.  She  is  not  very  sentimental ;  but 
all  the  passion  in  the  world  has  sympathised  with  her ;  and  it  was 
manly  and  honest  in  the  poet  not  to  let  her  Paganism  and  ve- 
hemeoioe  hinder  him  from  doing  justice  to  her  claims  as  a  human 
being  and  a  deserted  woman.  Her  fate  is  left  in  so  pleasing  a 
state  of  doubt,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  suppose  her 
married  to  Rinaldo,  and  becoming  the  mother  of  a  line  of  Chris- 
tian princes.  I  wish  they  had  treated  her  poet  half  so  well  as  she 
would  infeUibly  have  treated  him  herself. 

But  the  singer  of  the  Crusades  can  be  strong  as  well  as  gentle. 
You  discern  in  his  battles  and  single  combats  the  poet  ambitious 
of  renown,  and  the  accomplished  swordsman.  The  duel  of  Tan- 
Bied  and  Argantes,  in  which  the  latter  is  slain,  is  as  earnest  and 
fiery  writing  throughout  as  truth  and  passion  could  desire  ;  that  of 
Tancred  and  Clorinda  is  also  very  powerful  as  well  as  afiecting ; 
tnd  the  whole  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  admirable  for  the  strength  of 
ita  interest.  Every  body  knows  the  grand  verse  (not,  however, 
|uite  original)  that  summons  the  devils  to  council,  "  Chiama  gli 
ibitator,"  di^. ;   and  the  still  grander,  though  less  original  one, 
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dMcribing  the  desolations  of  time, "  Giace  V  alta  Cartmgo."*  Th» 
fiiraat  filled  with  supernatural  terrors  by  a  magician,  in  oider  that 
the  Christians  may  not  cut  wood  from  it  to  make  their  engines  of 
war,  is  one  of  the  happiest  pieces  of  invention  in  zomanoe.  It  is 
founded  in  as  true  liuman  feeling  as  those  of  Ariosto,  and  is  mads 
an  admirable  instrument  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  charaolar 
of  Rinaldo.  Godfrey's  attestation  of  all  time,  and  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  when  he  addresses  his  army  in  the  first  canto,  is  in  ths 
highest  spirit  of  epic  magnificence.  So  is  the  appearance  of  the 
oelestia]  armies,  together  with  that  of  the  souls  of  the  slain  Chiis- 
tian  warriors,  in  the  last  canto,  where  they  issue  forth  in  the  air 
to  assist  the  entrance  into  the  conquered  city.  The  classical 
poets  are  turned  to  great  and  frequent  account  throughout  the 
poem ;  and  yet  the  work  has  a  strong  air  of  originality,  paitly 
owing  to  the  subject,  partly  to  the  abundance  of  love-scenea^  and 
to  a  certain  compactness  in  the  treatment  of  the  main  story,  noU 
withstanding  the  luxuriance  of  the  episodes.  The  Jenuakm 
Delivered  is  stately,  well-ordered,  full  of  action  and  character, 
sometimes  sublime,  always  elegant,  and  very  interesting — more 
so,  I  think,  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  popular  sense,  than  any  other 
story  in  verse,  not  excepting  the  Odyssey.  For  the  exquisite  do- 
mestic attractiveness  of  the  second  Homeric  poem  is  injured,  like 
the  hero  himself,  by  too  many  diversions  from  the  main  point. 
There  is  an  interest,  it  is  true,  in  that  very  delay ;  but  we  become 
too  much  used  to  the  disappointment.  In  the  epic  of  Taaso  the 
reader  constantly  desires  to  learn  how  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise is  to  be  brought  about ;  and  he  scarcely  loses  sight  of  any 
of  the  persons  but  he  wishes  to  see  them  again.  Even  in  the 
love-scenes,  tender  and  absorbed  as  they  arc,  we  feel  that  the  he- 
roes are  fighters,  or  going  to  fight.  When  you  are  introduced  to 
Armida  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  it  is  by  warriors  who  come  to  take 
her  lover  away  to  battle. 

One  of  the  roasons  why  Tasso  hurt  the  style  of  his  poem  by  a 
manner  too  lyrical  was,  that  notwithstanding  its  deficiency  in 
sweetness,  he  was  one  of  the  profusest  lyrical  writers  of  his  na- 
tion, and  always  having  his  feelings  turned  in  upon  himself.    I 

*  See  them  boUi  in  the  prnient  volume,  pp.  4^  and  445. 
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•m  not  sufficienUy  acquainted  with  his  odes  and  sonnets  to  speak 
of  tfaem  in  the  gross ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  belief 
fhtX  they  posseas  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  feeling.  It  has  been 
voidered  how  he  could  write  so  many,  considering  the  troubles 
he  went  through  :  but  the  experience  was  the  reason.  The  con- 
Mant  succession  of  hopes,  fears,  wants,  gratitudes,  loves,  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  his  imagination,  accounts  for  all. 
Some  of  his  sonnets,  such  as  those  on  the  Ck>untess  of  Scandiano's 
Up  ("  Quel  labbro,"  &c.)  ;  the  one  to  Stigliano,  concluding  with 
tbs  affiMSting  mention  of  himself  and  his  lost  harp  ;  that  beginning 

'*  lo  veggio  IB  ciela  acmtUlar  le  stcUe," 

recar  to  my  mind  oftcner  than  any  others  except  Dante's  '*  Tanto 
geolile"  and  Filicaia's  Lament  on  Italy  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  more  famous  odes  of  Petrarch,  and  one  or  two  of 
Filicaia's  and  Guidi's,  I  know  of  none  in  Italian  like  several  of 
Taan'Sy  including  his  fragment  *<  O  del  grand'  Apcnnino,"  and 
the  exquisite  chorus  on  the  Golden  Age^  which  struck  a  note  in 
the  hearts  of  the  world. 

Ilis  AminiOy  the  chief  pastoral  poem  of  Italy,  though,  with  the 
eBcepCion  of  that  ode,  not  equal  in  passages  to  the  Faithful  Shep- 
srdecf  (which  is  a  Pan  to  it  compared  with  a  beardless  shepherd), 
is  elegant,  interesting,  and  as  superior  to  Guarini's  more  sophisti- 
cate yet  still  beautiful  Pastor  Fido  as  a  first  thought  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  to  its  emulator.  The  objection  of  its  being  too  elegant 
fer  shepherds  he  anticipated  and  nullified  by  making  Love  himself 
account  ibr  it  in  a  charming  prologue,  of  which  the  god  is  the 


"  Queato  aelvc  og^i  ragionar  d'  Amore 
S*  udranno  in  nuova  guiMi ;  c  ben  puraisi, 
Che  la  niia  Dtith,  sia  qui  pnwnte 
In  M  mcdeiuna,  e  non  no'  suoi  ministri. 
Spirer6  nolnl  iien«i  h.  rozzi  ])cai ; 
lUddolciri)  nolle  lor  lingur  il  suono : 
Pcirhd,  ovunque  i'  mi  Hia,  io  uono  Amore 
Ne'  paiitori  non  men  rhc  nrgli  eroi ; 
E  la  disagguairlianza  do'  Hoggetti, 
Come  a  me  piaco,  agguagiio :  e  quesU  6  pure 
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Bmdv  limili  •Ub  pift  dotte  cflte 
1«  mHiche  MmpoiiM." 


Aftv  B0W  itthioo  iImII  Umm  woods  I»4i7 

HBurlovedMoonned;  and  it  ahaU  wdl  be  Min 

TImI  mj  dhrinitj  k  pRMOt  here 

In  ito  own  penon,  not  ki  BBinlen. 

I  wUl  inbiMdie  li%h  flunei  in  rode  houta; 

I  will  nino  and  nader  didoot  swMl 

Thin  loBgaea;  becaoae,  whererer  I  maj  bo, 

WhotlMr  with  raatie  or  heroic  nien« 

llmo  am  I  Loive;  and  inrgmBfy, 

Aa  k  may  pleaat  h»,  do  1  egnaliw; 

And  ^ia  my  cfuwnif  ghny  and  gwat  niwcio 

To  mako  the  niial  pipe  as  eloqiiimt 

Bfcn  aa  the  aabtket  hup. 

I  ought  not  to  speak  of  Taaso's  other  poetiy»or  of  hk  p(RM0,ftr 
I  h«ye  read  little  of  either ;  though,  as  they  are  not  popolar  with 
his  oountrymen,  a  foreigner  may  be  pardoned  lor  thinking  hit 
classical*  tragedy,  TorrUnumdo,  not  attractive— his  &ffe  Gwnak 
(Seven  Da3rs  of  the  Creation)  still  less  so— and  his  platooical 
and  critical  discourses  better  filled  with  authorities  than  reasons. 

Taaso  was  a  lesser  kind  of  Milton,  enchanted  by  the  Sirens. 
We  discern  the  weak  parts  of  his  character,  more  or  less,  in  all 
his  writings ;  but  we  see  also  the  irrepressible  elegance  and  sa- 
periority  of  the  mind,  which,  in  spite  of  all  weakness,  was  felt  to 
tower  above  its  age,  and  to  draw  to  it  the  homage  as  well  as  the 
resentment  of  princes. 
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QttgnnietU* 


Tn  MahomwUn  king  of  JenMaleiii,  tX  the  inakigalion  of  Imcno^  m 
6gpAwm  a  Chriilian  chnxch  of  its  image  of  the  Tiigin,  aod  Mli  It 
mi»q[oe,  under  a  spell  of  enchantment,  aa  a  pallattinm  agaiikt  the 
The  image  ia  itolcn  in  the  night  ]  and  the  king,  onaMe  to 
taken  k,  ordeia  a  miwirre  of  the  Chriatiui  portion  of  his  snljeolB, 
prerented  bj  Sophronia's  accusing  herself  of  the  offence.  Her  klfcr, 
finding  her  sentenced  to  the  stake  in  consequence,  disputes  with  her 
of  maityrdooL  Ho  ii  condemned  to  suffer  with  her.  The  Amaaon 
who  has  come  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Aladin,  obtains  their  pardon  in 
ledgment  of  her  services ;  and  Sophronia,  who  had  not  k>Ted  Oiindo 
now  retoma  his  passion,  and  goes  with  him  firom  the  stake  to  <he 


i^iaa 


Ofindo, 
wiisht 
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GoDF&ET  of  Boulogne,  the  leader  of  the  Crusaders,  was  now  in 
full  march  for  Jerusalem  with  the  Christian  anny  ;  and  Aladin, 
the  old  infidel  king,  became  agitated  with  wrath  and  terror.  He 
had  heard  nothing  but  accounts  of  the  enemy's  irresistible  ad- 
vanoe.  There  were  many  Christians  within  his  walls  whose  in- 
•urrection  he  dreaded ;  and  though  he  had  appeared  to  grow 
mUder  with  age,  he  now,  in  spite  of  the  frost  in  his  veins,  felt  as 
lioC  fer  cruelty,  as  the  snake  excited  by  the  fire  of  summer.  He 
looged  to  stifle  his  fears  of  insurrection  by  a  massacre,  but  dread- 
ed  the  consequence  in  the  event  of  the  city's  being  taken.  He 
therefere  contented  himself,  for  the  present,  with  laying  waste  the 
oountry  round  about  it,  destroying  every  possible  receptacle  of 
the  invaders,  poisoning  the  wells,  and  doubly  fortifying  the  only 
weak  point  in  his  fortifications. 

At  this  juncture  the  renegade  Ismeno  stood  before  him — a  bad 
old  man  who  had  studied  unlawful  arts.  He  could  bind  and 
looee  evil  spirits,  and  draw  the  dead  out  of  their  tombs,  restoring 
to  them  breath  and  perception.  This  man  told  the  king,  that  in 
the  church  belonging  to  his  Christian  subjects  there  was  an  altar 
underground,  on  which  stood  a  veiled  image  of  the  woman  whom 
they  worshipped — the  mother,  as  they  called  her,  of  their  dead 
and  buried  God.  A  dazzling  light  burnt  for  ever  before  it;  and 
the  walls  were  hung  with  the  offerings  of  her  credulous  devotees. 
If  this  image,  he  said,  were  taken  away  by  the  king's  own  hand, 
and  set  up  in  a  mosque,  such  a  spell  of  enchantment  could  be 
thrown  about  it  as  should  render  the  city  impregnable  so  long  as 
the  idol  was  kept  safe. 

Aladin  proceeded  instantly  to  the  Christian  temple,  and,  treat- 
ing the  priests  with  violence,  tore  the  image  from  its  shrine  and 
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ooDTeyed  it  to  his  own  place  of  worship.  The  necronuuioer  theo 
muttered  before  it  his  blasphemous  eochantment. 

But  the  light  of  morning  no  sooner  appe&red  in  the  mosquey 
than  the  official  to  whose  charge  the  palladium  had  been  oomnut- 
ted  missed  it  from  its  place,  and  in  vain  searched  every  other  to 
find  it.  In  truth  it  never  was  found  again  ;  nor  is  it  known  to 
this  day  how  it  went.  Some  think  the  Christians  took  it ;  otbeis 
that  Heaven  interfered  in  order  to  save  it  from  pro&natioo.  And 
well  (says  the  poet)  does  it  become  a  pious  humility  so  to  think 
of  a  disappearance  so  wonderful. 

The  king,  who  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  not  doubting  that 
some  Christian  was  the  offender,  issued  a  proclamatioQ  setting  a 
price  on  the  head  of  any  one  who  concealed  it.  But  do  discovery 
was  made.  The  necromancer  resorted  to  his  art  with  as  little 
eflfect.  The  king  then  ordered  a  general  Christian  masaacn. 
His  savage  wrath  hugged  itself  on  the  reflection,  that  the  criminal 
would  be  sure  to  |K>rish,  perish  else  who  might. 

The  Christians  heard  the  order  with  an  astonishment  that  took 
away  all  their  powers  of  resistance.  The  suddenness  of  the  pres- 
ence of  death  stupified  them.  They  did  not  resort  even  to  an  en- 
treaty. They  waited,  like  sheep,  to  be  butchered.  Little  did 
they  think  what  kind  of  saviour  was  at  hand. 

There  was  a  maiden  among  them  of  ripe  years,  grave  and  beaup 
tiful ;  one  who  took  no  heed  of  her  beauty,  but  was  altogether  ab- 
sorbed in  high  and  holy  thoughts.  If  she  thought  of  her  beauty 
ever,  it  was  only  to  subject  it  to  the  dignity  of  virtue.  The 
greater  her  worth,  the  more  she  concealed  it  from  the  world,  liv- 
ing a  close  life  at  home,  and  veiling  herself  from  all  eyes. 

But  the  rays  of  such  a  jewel  could  not  but  break  through  their 
casket.  Love  would  not  consent  to  have  it  so  locked  up.  Love 
turned  her  very  retirement  into  attraction.  There  was  a  youth 
who  had  become  enamoured  of  this  hidden  treasure.  His  name 
was  Olindo ;  Sophroiiia  was  that  of  x\\e  maiden.  Olindo^  like 
herself,  was  a  Christian ;  and  the  humbleness  of  his  passion  was 
equal  to  the  worth  of  her  that  inspired  it.  lie  desired  much, 
hoped  little,  asked  nothing.*^     He  either  knew  not  how  to  disclose 

•  "  Brama  umu,  proco  tpcra,  c  nulla  chiode/'— Canto  ii  it.  16. 
A  Jinejoftly  fianous. 
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bis  love,  or  did  not  dare  it.  And  she  either  despised  it,  or  did 
not,  or  would  not,  see  it.  The  poor  youth,  up  to  this  day,  had 
got  nothing  by  his  devotion,  not  even  a  look. 

The  maiden,  who  was  nevertheless  as  generous  as  she  was 
virtuous,  fell  into  deep  thought  how  she  might  save  her  Christian 
brethren.  She  soon  came  to  her  resolve.  She  delayed  the  exe- 
cution of  it  a  little,  only  out  of  a  sense  of  vii^rin  decorum,  which, 
in  its  turn,  made  her  still  more  resolute.  She  issued  forth  by 
herself,  in  the  sight  of  all,  not  muffling  up  her  beauty,  nor  yet 
exposing  it.  She  withdrew  her  eyes  beneath  a  veil,  and,  attired 
nehher  with  ostentation  nor  carelessness,  passed  through  the 
streets  with  unaffected  simplicity,  admired  by  all  save  herself. 
She  went  straight  before  the  king.  His  angry  aspect  did  not  re- 
pel her.  She  drew  aside  the  veil,  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
fooe. 

**  I  am  come,"  she  said,  "  to  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  suspend 
your  wrath,  and  withhold  the  orders  given  to  your  people.  I 
know  and  will  give  up  the  author  of  the  deed  which  has  offended 
you,  on  that  condition." 

At  the  noble  confidence  thus  displayed,  at  the  sudden  appari- 
tioD  of  so  much  lofty  and  virtuous  beauty,  the  king's  countenance 
was  confused,  and  its  angry  expression  abated.  Had  his  spirit 
been  less  stem,  or  the  look  she  gave  him  less  firm  in  its  purpose, 
^  he  would  have  loved  her.  But  haughty  beauty  and  haughty  be- 
\bolder  are  seldom  drawn  together.  Glances  of  pleasure  are  the 
outs  of  love.  And  yet,  if  the  ungentle  king  was  not  enamoured, 
he^as  impressed.  He  was  bent  on  gazing  at  her ;  he  felt  an 
of  delight, 
on,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  accept  the  condition." 

then,"  said  she,  **  the  offender.     The  deed  was  the 

It  was  I  that  conveyed  away  the  image.     I 

you  look  for.     I  am  the  criminal  to  be  punished." 

spake,  she  bent  her  head  before  him,  as  already 

executioner. 

ihood !   when  was  truth  to  be  compared  with 

*  **  Miignanixiia  mengogna  I  or  quando  h  il  v«io 
Sf  bello,  che  m  poMt  a  te  preporrel" 
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The  king  was  struck  dumb.  He  did  not  fidl  into  his  accus- 
tomed transports  of  rage.  When  he  recovered  from  his  aslooisb- 
ment,  he  said,  "  Who  advised  you  to  do  this  t  Who  was  your 
accomplice  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul,"  replied  the  maiden.  "  I  would  not  have  allowed 
another  person  to  share  a  particle  of  my  glory.  I  alone  knew 
of  the  deed  ;  I  alone  counselled  it ;  I  alone  did  it" 

**  Then  be  the  consequence,"  cried  he,  **  on  your  own  head." 

<^  'Tis  but  just,"  returned  Sophronia.  '•  Mine  was  the  sols 
honour ;  mine,  therefore,  should  be  the  only  punishment." 

The  tyrant  at  this  began  to  feel  the  accession  of  his  old  wiath. 
"  Where,"  ho  said,  "  have  you  hidden  tlie  image  ?" 

"I  did  not  hide  it,"  she  replied,  <<  I  burnt  it.  I  thoogfat  k 
fit  and  righteous  to  do  so.  I  knew  of  no  other  way  to  save  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  unbelieving.  Ask  not  for  what  wUl  never 
again  be  found.  Be  content  with  the  vengeance  you  have  before 
you." 

Oh,  chaste  heart !  oh,  exalted  soul !  oh,  creature  lull  of  noble- 
ness !  think  not  to  find  a  forgiving  moment  return.  Beauty  itsslf 
is  thy  shield  no  longer. 

The  glorious  maiden  is  taken  and  bound.  The  cruel  king 
has  condemned  her  to  the  stake.  Her  veil,  and  the  mantle  that 
concealed  her  chaste  bosom,  are  torn  away,  and  her  soft  anns 
tied  with  a  hard  knot  behind  her.  She  said  nothing ;  she  was  not 
terrified ;  but  yet  she  was  not  unmoved.  Her  bosom  heaved 
in  spite  of  its  courage.  Her  lovely  colour  was  lost  in  a  pure 
white. 

The  news  spread  in  an  instant,  and  the  city  crowded  to  the 
sight.  Christians  and  all,  Olindo  among  them.  He  had  thought 
within  himself,  "What  if  it  should  be  Sophronia !"  But  when 
he  beheld  that  it  was  slie  indeed,  and  not  only  condemned,  bat 
already  at  the  stake,  he  made  through  the  crowd  with  violence, 
crying  out,  "  This  is  not  the  person, — this  poor  simpleton !  She 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  she  had  not  the  courage  to  do  it; 
she  had  not  the  strength.  How  was  she  to  carry  the  sacred  im- 
age away  ?     Let  her  abide  by  her  storj'  if  she  dare.     I  did  it." 

Such  was  the  love  of  the  poor  youth  for  her  that  loved  him 
not. 
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When  he  come  up  to  the  stake,  he  gave  a  formal  aooount  of 
what  he  pretended  to  have  done.  "  I  climbed  in»"  he  said,  <<  at 
the  window  of  your  mosque  at  night,  and  found  a  narrow  passage 
nmnd  to  the  image,  where  nobody  could  expect  to  meet  me.  I 
ahali  not  suffer  the  penalty  to  be  usurped  by  another.  I  did  the 
dy  and  I  will  have  the  honour  of  doing  it,  now  that  it  comes  to 
Let  our  places  be  exchanged." 

Sophnmia  had  looked  up  when  she  heard  the  youth  call  out, 
and  she  gazed  on  him  with  eyes  of  pity.  "  What  madi^ss  is 
this  V  exclaimed  she.  <<  What  can  induce  an  innocent  pera(m  to 
briog  destmctioo  on  himself  for  nothing  ?  Can  I  not  bear  the 
tUng  by  myself?  Is  the  anger  of  one  man  so  tremendous^  that 
Qoe  perscm  cannot  sustain  it?  Trust  me,  friend,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  stand  in  no  need  of  your  company." 

Thus  spoke  Sophronia  to  her  lover ;  but  not  a  whit  was  he  dis- 
posed to  alter  his  mind.  Oh,  great  and  beautiful  spectacle !  Love 
and  virtue  at  strife ;— death  the  prize  they  contend  for ;— ruin 
itself  the  salvation  of  the  conqueror  ! 

But  the  contest  irritated  the  king.  He  folt  himself  set  at 
Doagbt ;  folt  death  itself  despised,  as  if  in  despite  of  the  infliotor. 
**  Let  them  be  taken  at  their  words,"  cried  he ;  "  let  both  have 
the  prize  they  long  for." 

llie  youth  is  seized  on  the  instant,  and  bound  like  the  maiden. 
Both  are  tied  to  the  stake,  and  set  back  to  back.  They  behold 
B0l  the  face  of  one  another.  The  wood  is  heaped  round  about 
them ;  the  fire  is  kindled. 

The  youth  broke  out  into  lamentations,  but  only  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  his  follow-sufferer.  "  Is  this,  then,"  said  he,  « the 
bood  which  I  hoped  might  join  us  ?  Is  this  the  fire  which  I 
tbooght  might  possibly  warm  two  lovers'  hearts  ?*  Too  long  (is  it 
B0t  80 1)  have  we  been  divided,  and  now  too  cruelly  are  we  united : 
too  emelly,  I  say,  but  not  as  regards  me ;  for  since  I  am  not  to 
he  partner  of  thy  existence,  gladly  do  I  share  thy  death.  It  is 
thy  fatBf  not  mine,  that  afflicts  me.  Oh !  too  happy  were  it  to 
me,  too  sweet  and  fortunate,  if  I  could  obtain  grace  enough  to  be 
■St  with  thee  heart  to  heart,  and  so  breathe  out  my  soul  into  thy 

•  Thif  eoonit  ii  more  dwelt  upon  in  the  oiigiiial,  ooupled  with  tiie  one  no- 
Iked  at  p.  917. 
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lips  I    Perhaps  thou  wouldst  do  the  like  with  miney  sad  so  give 
me  thy  last  sigh." 

Thus  spoke  the  youth  in  tears ;  but  the  maiden  gently  leprofsd 
him. 

She  said  :  *<  Other  thoughts,  my  friend,  and  olher  lamenlstiooi 
befit  a  time  like  this.  Why  thinkest  thou  not  of  thy  sins,  and  of 
the  rewards  which  God  has  promised  to  the  righteous  f  Meet 
thy  sufferings  in  his  name ;  so  shall  their  bitterness  be  made  sweet, 
and  thy  soul  be  carried  into  the  realms  above.  Cast  thine  eyei 
upwards,  and  behold  them.  See  how  beautiful  is  the  sky ;  hour 
the  sun  seems  to  invite  thee  towards  it  with  its  sfdendonr." 

At  words  so  noble  and  piteous  as  these  the  Psgans  then- 
selves,  who  stood  within  hearing,  began  to  weep.  The  ChristiiBi 
wept  too,  but  in  voices  more  lowly.  Even  the  king  felt  sn  un- 
usual emotion  of  pity ;  but  disdaining  to  give  way  to  it,  turned 
aside  and  withdrew.  The  maiden  alone  partook  not  of  the  com- 
mon grief.     She  for  whom  every  body  wept  wept  not  fer  henel£ 

The  flames  were  now  beginning  to  approach  the  stake,  when 
there  appeared,  coming  through  the  crowd,  a  warrior  of  noUe 
mien,  habited  in  the  arms  of  another  country.  The  tiger,  whicfa  ■ 
formed  the  crest  of  his  helmet,  drew  all  eyes  to  it,  for  it  wis  a 
cognizance  well  known.  They  began  to  think  that  it  was  a  hero- 
ine instead  of  a  hero  which  they  saw,  even  the  famous  Clorindi. 
Nor  did  they  err  in  the  supposition. 

A  despiser  of  feminine  habits  had  Clorinda  been  from  ha 
childhood.  She  disdained  to  put  her  hand  to  the  needle  and  the 
distaff.  She  renounced  every  soil  indulgence,  every  timid  retire- 
ment, thinking  that  virtue  could  be  safe  wherever  it  went  in  its 
own  courageous  heart ;  and  so  she  armed  her  countenance  with 
pride,  and  pleased  herself  with  making  it  stem,  but  not  to  the 
effect  she  looked  for,  for  the  sternness  itself  pleased.  While  yet 
a  child  her  little  right  hand  would  control  the  bit  of  the  charger, 
and  she  wielded  the  sword  and  spear,  and  hardened  her  limbe 
with  wrestling,  and  made  them  supple  for  the  race ;  and  then  as 
she  grew  up,  she  tracked  the  footsteps  of  the  bear  and  Ikn,  and 
followed  the  trumpet  to  the  wars  ;  and  in  those  and  in  the  depdie 
of  the  forest  she  seemed  a  wild  creature  to  mankind,  and  a  man 
to  the  wildest  creature.     She  had  now  come  out  of  Persia  to 
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wnmk  her  dtspleMore  oo  the  i 

diaqmeas  of  her  svord ;  91A  as  ibe  urnvd  ■ear 

nraldtudey  deeth  was  the  fine  thine  that  bsc  bei 

ahape  ao  perplexing,  that  ifae  kxiced  canryvir  10 

vaa»  and  then  apuned  her  hone  lovardi  the 

The  crowd  gtre  waj  aa  ahe  approached,  and  al 

entered  the  circle  nxnid  the  stake,  and  nt  gezinp  00  the  youth 

and  maiden.     She  wondered  to  aee  the  male  Ticthn  lammiing, 

while  the  female  was  mote.     But  indeed  ahe  aaw  that  he  was 

weeping  not  out  of  grief  but  pitv :  or  at  least,  not  out  of  grief 

far  himself;  and  as  to  the  maiden,  she  ofaaerred  herto  be  ao  wrapt 

up  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heaTens  at  which  ahe  waa  gazing 

Aat  ahe  appeared  10  hare  alread  j  taken  leaTc  of  eaith. 

Pity  touched  the  heart  of  the  Amaam.  and  the  tean  came  into 
her  ejea.  She  felt  aorry  far  both  the  victims,  but  chiefly  far  the 
one  that  said  nothing.  She  tamed  to  a  whhe-headed  man  beside 
her,  and  said,  **  What  is  this  ?  Who  are  these  two  persons  whom 
crime,  or  their  ill-fertune,  has  brought  hither  ?*' 

The  man  answered  her  briefly,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and  she 
diaoemed  at  once  that  both  must  be  innocent.  She  therefere  dc 
termined  to  aave  them.  She  dismounted,  and  set  the  example  of 
patting  a  stop  to  the  flames,  and  then  said  to  the  ofiicers,  "  Let 
nobody  continue  this  work  till  I  have  spoken  to  the  king.  Rest 
assured  he  will  hold  you  guiltless  of  the  delay."  The  oflkers 
obejTcd,  being  struck  with  her  air  of  confidence  and  authority  ; 
and  ahe  went  straight  towards  the  king,  who  had  heard  of  her  arri- 
Tal,  and  who  was  coming  to  bid  her  welcome. 

<*  I  am  Clorinda,"  she  said.  "  Thou  knowest  me  ?  Then  thou 
knowest,  sir,  one  who  is  desirous  to  defend  the  good  faith  and  the 
king  of  Jerusalem.  I  am  ready  for  any  duty  that  may  be  assigned 
me.  I  fear  not  the  greatest,  nor  do  I  disdain  the  least.  Open 
field  or  walled  city,  no  post  will  come  amiss  to  the  king's  ser- 
Tant." 

**  Illustrious  maiden,"  answered  the  king,  "  who  knoweth  not 
Cknrinda  ?  What  region  is  there  so  distant  from  Asia,  or  ao  far 
away  out  of  the  paths  of  the  sun,  to  which  the  sound  of  thy 
achierements  has  not  arrived  ?  Joined  by  thee  and  by  thy  swoid 
I  fear  nothing.     Godfrey,  methinks,  is  too  slow  to  attack  me. 
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Doifttina  Mk  to  which  port  thcNi  ihAlt  be  appoiBtodt  l\»lto 
giwlBitI  None  else  become  thee.  Tfaoa  art  ImIj  end  niibMi 
oflhewur" 

GhNrinda  geTe  the  king  thanks  for  hisoourteey,  end  then  ie> 
•■Died.  '^Strange  is  it,  in  truth,"  she  said,  ^'to  ask  my  nswui 
kaim  I  have  eaned  it ;  but  coi^enoe  like  diia  leaasnres  nw. 
Omit  me,  fer  what  I  proposetodoin  the  good  caiiae^  the  lifcsd* 
Ikoae  two  persons.  I  wave  the  uncertainty  of  their  ofiteos;  I 
wave  tiw  preaomption  of  innocence  afibrded  by  their  own  behafioiir. 
I  ask  teir  liberation  as  a  &Tour.  And  yet  it  becomes  me,  at  Ito 
aama  tkoa^  to  confess,  that  I  do  not  bdieve  the  ChristianB  tohsis 
taksB  tiw  image  out  of  the  mosque.  It  waa  an  impioos  tldngof 
the  magician  to  put  it  there.  An  idol  has  no  bosiiiess  in  a  Mai- 
anlman  temple,  much  leas  the  idob  of  unbelieveis;  and  mj 
opinion  is,  that  the  miracle  was  the  work  of  Mahomet  himselli  ort 
of  aoom  and  hatred  of  the  contaminatioD.  Let  Ismeno  prefer  kk 
craft,  if  he  will,  to  the  weapons  of  a  man  ;  but  let  him  not  tab 
upon  iiimaelf  the  defence  of  a  nation  of  warriors." 

The  warlike  damsel  was  silent ;  and  the  king,  though  he  couM 
with  difficulty  conquer  his  anger,  yet  did  so,  to  please  his  goeH 
*<  They  are  free,"  said  he  ;  '<  I  can  deny  nothing  to  such  a  ped- 
tioner.  Whether  it  be  justice  or  not  to  absolve  them,  absolfed 
they  are.  If  they  are  innocent,  I  pronounce  them  so ;  if  guilt^y  I 
concede  their  pardon." 

At  these  words  the  youth  and  the  maiden  were  set  free ;  tnd 
bliasful  indeed  was  the  fortune  of  Olindo ;  for  love  so  profed  ai 
his  awoke  love  in  the  noble  bosom  of  Sophronia,  and  so  he  pssnd 
fiom  the  stake  to  the  marriage-altar,  a  husband,  instead  of  a  wretch 
ooiidemned--a  lover  beloved,  instead  of  a  hopeless  adorer. 
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Thb  MiiMnlinim  Amazon  ClorindA,  who  »  beloved  bj  the  Chiiiiin  cMtf 
Tamcied,  goes  forth  in  diaguise  at  night  to  bum  the  battering  towfrof^ 
Chriitian  army.  She  effects  her  purpose :  but,  In  retreating  firooi  ili  dinof- 
erera,  b  accidentally  shut  out  of  the  gate  through  whidi  she  had  left  the  cil^. 
She  makes  her  way  into  the  open  country,  trusting  to  get  in  at  one  of  tbeelhv 
gates ;  but,  having  been  watched  by  Tancred,  who  does  not  know  her  in  tb 
Aimour  in  which  she  is  disguised,  a  combat  ensues  between  them,  in  whkh  die 
is  slain.  She  requests  baptism  in  her  last  moments,  and  receives  it  fim  ^ 
hands  of  her  despairing  lover. 
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ilGluristiaDs,  in  their  siege  of  Jerusalem,  bad  brought  a  huge 
ig  tower  against  the  walls,  from  which  they  battered  and 
nanded  the  city  with  such  deadly  e^ct  that  the  genercNia  Am- 
Clorinda  resolved  to  go  ibrth  in  disguise  and  bum  it.  She 
med  her  design  to  the  chieftain  Argantes,  for  the  purpose  -of 
nmending  to  him  the  care  of  her  damsels,  in  case  any  mis- 
Be  should  happen  to  her ;  but  the  warrior,  jealous  of  the 
'  of  such  an  enterprise,  insisted  on  partaking  it.  The  old 
weeping  for  gratitude,  joyfully  gave  them  leave ;  and  the 
in  of  Egypt,  with  a  generous  emulation,  would  fain  join 
•  Aigantes  was  about  to  give  him  a  disdainful  refusal, 
1  the  king  interposed,  and  persuaded  the  Soldan  to  remain 
id,  lest  the  city  should  miss  too  many  of  its  best  defenders  at 
le  ;  adding,  that  the  risk  of  sallying  forth  should  be  his,  in 
the  burners  of  the  tower  were  pursued  on  their  return.  Ar- 
te and  the  Amazon  then  retired  to  prepare  for  the  exploit,  and 
lagician  Ismeno  compounded  two  balls  of  sulphur  for  the  work 
itruction. 

srinda  took  off  her  beautiful  helmet,  and  her  surcoat  of  cloth 
Iver,  and  laid  aside  all  her  haughty  arms,  and  dressed  her- 
(unfortunate  omen !)  in  black  armour  without  polish,  the 
r  to  conceal  herself  from  the  enemy.  Her  faithful  servant, 
ood  old  eunuch  Arsetes,  who  had  attended  her  from  infancy, 
ras  now  following  her  about  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
itomed  zeal,  anxiously  noticed  what  she  was  doing,  and 
dng  it  was  for  some  desperate  enterprise,  entreated  her,  by 
hite  hairs  and  all  the  love  he  had  shewn  her,  to  give  it  up. 
ing  his  prayers  to  no  purpose,  he  requested  with  great  emo- 
liat  she  would  give  ear  to  certain  matters  in  her  fiunily  hie* 
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<<  But  I  had  a  dream  at  night,  which  seemed  to  shew  roe  the 
cause  of  thy  good  fortune.  A  warrior  appeared  beibre  roe  with  a 
threatening  countenance,  holding  a  sword  in  my  face,  and  Mying 
in  an  imperious  voice,  *  Obey  the  commands  of  the  child's  mother 
and  of  me,  and  baptise  it.  She  is  favoured  of  Heaven,  and  bar 
lot  is  in  my  keeping.  It  was  I  that  put  tenderness  in  the  heart 
of  the  wild  beast,  and  even  a  will  to  save  her  in  the  water.  Woe 
to  thee,  if  thou  believest  not  this  vision.  It  is  a  meaaage  from  the 
akiea.' 

"  The  spirit  vanished,  and  1  awoke  and  pursued  my  joaney ; 
but  thinking  my  own  creed  the  true  one,  and  therefore  ooDclndiiig 
the  dream  to  be  false,  I  baptised  thee  not ;  I  bred  thee  what  I  wis 
myself,  a  Pagan  ;  and  thou  didst  grow  up,  and  become  great  and 
wonderful  in  arms,  surpassing  the  deeds  of  men,  and  didst  aoquire 
riches  and  lands ;  and  what  thy  life  has  been  since,  thou  koowest 
as  well  as  I ;  ay,  and  thou  knowest  mine  own  ways  too,  bow  I 
have  followed  and  cautiously  waited  on  ihee  ever,  being  to  thee 
both  as  a  ser\'ant  and  father. 

"  Now  yesterday  morninp,  as  I  lay  heavily  asleep,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  troubled  mind,  the  same  figure  of  the  warrior  made 
its  appearance,  but  with  a  countenance  still  more  threatening,  aod 
speaking  in  a  louder  voice.  *  Wretch/  it  exclaimed,  *  the  hour 
is  approaching  when  ('lorinda  shall  end  both  her  life  and  her  be- 
lief.  She  is  mine  in  despite  of  thee.  Misery  be  thine.'  With 
these  words  it  darted  away  as  though  it  flew. 

"Consider  then,  delight  of  my  soul,  what  these  dreams  may 
portend.  They  threaten  thee  terrible  things  ;  for  what  reason  I 
know  not.  Can  it  be,  that  mine  own  faith  is  the  wrong  one,  and 
that  of  thy  parents  the  right  ?  Ah  !  take  thought  at  least,  and 
repress  this  daring  courage.  Lav  aside  these  arms  that  frighten 
me." 

Tears  hindered  the  old  man  from  saying  more.  Clorinda  grew 
thoughtful,  and  felt  something  of  dread,  for  she  had  a  like  kind  ot 
dream.  At  length,  however,  cheerfully  looking  up,  she  said,  "  I 
must  follow  the  faith  I  was  bred  in ;  the  faith  which  thou  thyself 
bred'st  me  in,  although  thy  words  would  now  make  me  doubt  it 
Neither  can  I  give  up  the  enterprise  that  calls  me  forth.    Such 
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irewal  is  not  to  be  expected  of  an  honourable  soul.  Death 
lit  on  the  worst  face  it  pleases.  I  shall  not  retreat." 
I  intrepid  maiden,  however,  did  her  best  to  console  her  good 
;  but  the  time  having  arrived  for  the  adventure,  she  finally 
im  be  of  good  heart,  and  so  left  him. 
Dtly,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Argantes  and  Clorinda 
leir  way  down  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  and,  quitting  the  gates, 
tealthily  towards  the  site  of  the  tower.  But  its  ever,  watch, 
larda  were  alarmed.  They  demanded  the  watch-word; 
ot  receiving  it,  cried  out,  "To  arms!  to  arms!"  The 
eas  adventurers  plunged  forwards  with  their  swords  ;  they 
1  aaide  every  assailant,  pitched  the  balls  of  sulphur  into  the 
De,  and  in  a  short  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  daring  conflict,  had 
ieasare  of  seeing  the  smoke  and  the  flame  arise,  and  the 
tower  blazing  to  its  destruction.  A  terrible  sight  it  was  to  the 
ians.  Waked  up,  they  came  crowding  to  the  place ;  and 
fo  companions,  notwithstanding  their  skill  and  audacity, 
Dompelled  to  make  a  retreat.  The  besieged,  with  the  king 
\T  bead,  now  arrived  also,  crowding  on  the  walls  ;  and  tho 
iras  opened  to  let  the  adventurers  in.  The  Soldan  imutid 
it  the  some  moment  to  cover  the  retreat.  Argant/js  wan 
.  through  the  gate  by  Clorinda  in  spite  of  himself;  and  nhit^ 
r  a  luckless  antagonist,  would  have  followed  him ;  but  a 
r  aiming  at  her  a  lost  blow,  she  rushed  l^ack  U9  (rive  tb^ 
lis  death  ;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  WMtUitn^ 
ing  her  to  have  entered,  shut  up  the  (rate,  and  tb«  beiv^iM 
)ft  without. 

dnd  Clorinda  was  the  gate— before  and  r^^und  alx^jt  her  wmji 
of  fees ;  and  surely  at  that  moment  she  th^/iiprht  th^t  tM?f 
BS  drawing  to  its  end.  Finding?,  liowr-v^rr,  that  Urr  d«rk 
IT  befriended  her  in  the  tumult, she  itiiu^Urfi  with  i\t^.  fjniuy 
Dgh  she  had  been  one  of  therrisr:lv^:«i,  arid  v^  l/y  tU^ifft-^Mf 
[  her  way  through  the  confusion  cahm^A  \rj  th#T  fire,  K^\k^ 
with  its  bloody  mouth,  seek*?  <:f>y*zT\  in  \\^\  m*0A%^  ^tv^i  W9 
Am,  got  clear  out  of  the  multitude  int/i  tli^,  'Urkri/iw  tuA  \\^ 
»untry. 

1,  however,  so  clear,  alas!  but  iix^x  'WtuA^-A  y^vM^tA  \mt 
icred,  her  i^)^  in  creed,  but  h':r  n/lonr^gr^  Ur/Kft  ^\tfmtt  b^Mft#t 

BT  III.  ^' 
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■he  had  conquered  in  tlie  midst  of  strife,  and  whose  panoQ  for 
her  she  knew.  Hut  now  she  know  not  that  he  had  seen  her;  nor 
did  he,  poor  valiant  wretch,  know  that  the  knight  in  black  armour 
whom  he  pursued  was  a  woman,  and  Clorinda.  Tancred  had 
aeen  the  warrior  strike  down  the  assailant  at  the  gate ;  he  bid 
watched  him  as  he  picked  his  way  to  escape  ;  and  Clmnda  nov 
heard  the  unknown  Tancred  coming  swiftly  on  horaebadt  behind 
her  as  she  was  speeding  round  towards  another  gate  in  hopes  of 
being  let  in. 

The  heroine  at  length  turned,  and  said,  <<  How  noWy  fnendt— 
what  is  thy  business  ?" 

"  Death  !"  answered  the  pursuer. 
**  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  replied  the  maiden. 
The  knight,  as  his  enemy  was  on  foot,  dismounted,  in  order  to 
render  the  combat  equal ;  and  their  atrords  are  drawn  in  fury, 
and  the  fight  begins.* 

Worthy  of  the  brirrhlest  day-time  was  that  fight — ^worthy  of  a 
theatre  full  of  vnliant  lH»holders.  Be  not  displeamd,  O  Night ! 
that  I  draw  it  out  of  thy  Ikwoiii,  and  set  it  in  the  serene  light  of 
renown  :  the  splciidnur  will  hut  the  more  set  off  the  great  shade 
of  thy  darkness. 

No  trial  was  this  of  skill — no  contest  of  warding  and  traversing 
and  taking  hoed — do  artful  interchange  of  blows  now  pretended, 
now  given  in  oaruost,  now  glancing.  Night-time  and  rage  cast 
aside  all  consideration.  The  swords  horribly  clashed  and  ham- 
mered on  one  another.  Not  a  cut  descended  in  vain — not  a  thrust 
was  without  substance.  Shame  and  fury  aggravated  one  another. 
Every  blow  became  fiercer  than  the  last.  They  closed — they 
could  use  their  blades  no  longer ;  they  dashed  the  pummels  of 
their  swords  at  one  another*s  faces  ;  they  butted  and  shouldered 
with  helm  and  buckler.  Three  times  the  man  threw  his  arms 
round  the  woman  with  other  omhraoes  than  those  of  love — three 


•  The  poet  here  comparw  Hih  hero  nrnl  heroine  to  two  jeakms  "  bulb,"  no 
hnppy  oompamon  certainly.  • 

"  Vanu  a  ritrovar  non  althinonti 
Che  thio  tori  pelosi." 

St.  53. 
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times  they  returned  to  their  swords,  and  cut  and  slashed  one  an- 
other's  bleeding  bodies ;  till  at  length  they  were  obliged  to  hold 
baek  for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath. 

Tancred  and  Clorinda  stood  fronting  one  another  in  the  dark 
nmBj  leaning  on  their  swords  for  want  of  strength.  The  last  stai 
in  the  heavens  was  fading  in  the  tinge  of  dawn ;  and  Tancred 
aaw  that  his  enemy  had  lost  more  blood  than  himself,  and  it  made 
him  proud  and  joyful.  Oh,  foolish  mind  of  us  humans,  elated  at 
every  fancy  of  success  !  Poor  wretch !  for  what  dost  thou  re. 
joioe  ?  How  sad  will  be  thy  victory  !  What  a  misery  to  look 
back  upon,  thy  delight !  Every  drop  of  tiiat  blood  will  be  paid 
for  with  worlds  of  tears ! 

Dimly  thus  looking  at  one  another  stood  the  combatants,  bleed- 
ing a  while  in  peace.  At  length  Tancred,  who  wished  to  know 
his  antagonist,  said,  *'  It  hath  been  no  good  fortune  of  ours  to  be 
oompelled  thus  to  iight  where  nobody  can  behold  us ;  but  we  have 
at  least  become  acquainted  with  the  good  swords  of  one  another. 
Let  me  request,  therefore  (if  to  request  any  thing  at  such  a  time 
be  not  unbecoming),  that  I  may  be  no  stranger  to  thy  name. 
Permit  me  to  learn,  whatever  be  the  result,  who  it  is  that  shall 
hooour  my  death  or  ray  victory." 

'^  I  am  not  accustomed,''  answered  the  fierce  maiden, ''  to  dis- 
close who  I  am  ;  nor  shall  I  disclose  it  now.  Suffice  to  hear  that 
thou  seest  before  thee  one  of  the  burners  of  the  tower." 

Tancred  was  exasperated  at  this  discovery.  "  In  an  evil  mo- 
ment," cried  he,  **  liast  thou  said  it.  Thy  silence  and  thy  speech 
idike  disgust  me." 

Into  the  combat  again  they  dash,  feeble  as  they  were.  Fero- 
cioos  indeed  is  the  strife  in  which  skill  is  not  thought  of,  and 
strength  itself  is  deuil ;  in  which  valour  rages  instead  of  contends, 
and  feebleness  becomes  hate  and  fury.  Oh,  the  gates  of  blood 
that  were  set  open  in  wounds  upon  wounds !  If  life  itself  did 
not  come  pouring  forth,  it  was  only  because  scorn  withheld  it. 

As  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  when  the  south  and  north  winds  have 
lost  the  violence  of  their  strength,  the  billows  do  not  subside  nev- 
ertheless, but  retain  the  noise  and  magnitude  of  their  first  motion ; 
80  the  continued  impulse  of  the  combatants  carried  them  still 
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against  one  another,  hurling  them  into  mutual  injuzy,  thongk  they 
had  acaroely  life  in  their  bodies.* 

And  now  tiie  futal  hour  has  come  when  Clorinda  nmst  die. 
The  sword  of  Tancred  is  in  her  boeom  to  the  rery  hilt  The 
stomacher  under  the  cuirass  which  enclosed  it  is  filled  with  a  hot 
flood.  Her  legs  give  way  beneath  her.  She  falls — she  he^M  that 
she  is  departing.  The  conqueror,  with  a  still  tKwMitenmg  oouii- 
tenanoe,  prepares  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  treada  go  her  at 
she  lies. 

But  a  new  spirit  had  come  upon  her — ^the  ^irit  which  oaUed 
the  beloved  of  Heaven  to  itself;  and,  speaking  in  a  aonowing 
voice,  she  thus  uttered  her  last  words : 

"  My  friend,  thou  hast  conquered — ^I  forgive  thee.  Fofgive 
thou  me,  not  for  my  body's  sake,  which  fears  nothing,  hut  for  the 
sake,  alas !  of  my  soul.     Baptise  me,  I  beseech  thee." 

There  was  something  in  the  voice,  as  the  dying  person  spake 
these  words,  that  went,  he  knew  not  why,  to  the  heart  of  Tan- 
cred. The  tears  forced  themselves  into  his  eyes.  Not  far  off 
there  was  a  little  stream,  and  the  conqueror  went  to  it  and  filled 
his  helmet ;  and  returning,  prepared  for  the  pious  office  by  un- 
lacing his  adversary's  helmet.  His  hands  trembled  when  he  first 
beheld  the  forehead,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  it ;  but  when  the 
vizor  was  all  down,  and  the  face  disclosed,  he  remained  without 
speech  and  motion. 

Oh,  the  sight ! — Oh,  the  recognition  ! 

He  did  not  die.  He  summoned  up  all  the  powers  within  him 
to  support  his  heart  for  that  moment.  He  resolved  to  hold  up  his 
duty  above  his  misery,  and  give  life  with  the  sweet  water  to  her 
whom  he  had  slain  with  sword.  He  dipped  his  fingers  in  it,  and 
marked  her  forehead  with  the  cross*  and   repeated  the  words  of 

♦  "  Qual  1'  alto  EgiH),  i)ercho  Aquilone  o  Nolo 
Ccfwi,  cho  tutto  prima  11  \o\:*c  c  scowae, 
Non  8*  accheta  pcri),  ma  '1  suono  c  1  moto 
Riticn  de  V  ontle  anco  agitate  e  grcMse ; 
Tal,  80  bt^n  manca  in  lor  col  nan^c  voto 

Q,u<'l  \igor  chc  le  hnuTia  ai  colpi  mosso, 
Serbano  ancor  1'  impeto  prime,  e  >7inD0 
Da  quel  sospinti  a  giunger  danno  a  danno." 

St  63. 
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the  saored  office ;  and  while  he  was  repeating  them,  the  suflerer 
idianged  oountenanoe  for  joy,  and  amiled,  and  seemed  to  say,  in 
the  cdieerfiilneflB  of  her  departure,  "  The  hearens  are  opening — ^I 
go  in  peace."  A  paleness  and  a  shade  together  then  came  oyer 
tar  ooimtenance,  as  if  lilies  had  been  mixed  with  violets.  She 
looked  np  at  heaven,  and  heaven  itself  might  be  thought  for  very 
tandemess  to  be  looking  at  her ;  and  then  she  raised  a  little  her 
hmnd  towards  that  of  the  knight  (for  she  could  not  speak),  and  so 
gave  it  him  in  sign  of  goodwill ;  and  with  his  pressure  of  it  her 
flonl  passed  away,  and  she  seemed  asleep. 

But  Tancred  no  sooner  beheld  her  dead  than  all  the  strength 
of  mind  which  he  had  summoned  up  to  support  him  fell  flat  on 
the  instant.  He  would  here  give  way  to  the  most  frantic  outcries ; 
but  life  and  speech  seemed  to  be  shut  up  in  one  point  in  his  heart ; 
dai^Mdr  seized  him  like  death,  and  he  fell  senseless  beside  her : 
and  surely  he  would  have  died  indeed,  had  not  a  party  of  his 
oauntiymen  happened  to  come  up.  They  were  looking  fer  wa- 
tttTf  and  had  found  it,  and  they  discovered  the  bodies  at  the  same 
tkne.  The  leader  knew  Tancred  by  his  arms.  The  beautiful  body 
of  Clorinda,  though  he  deemed  her  a  Pagan,  he  would  not  leave 
exposed  to  the  wolves  ;  and  so  he  directed  both  to  be  carried  to 
the  pavilion  of  Tancred,  and  there  placed  in  separate  chambers. 

Dreadfiil  was  the  waking  of  Tancred — not  for  the  solemn 
whispering  before  him — not  for  his  aching  wounds,  terrible  as 
they  were,  but  for  the  agony  of  the  recollection  that  rushed  upon 
him.  He  would  have  gone  staggering  out  of  the  pavilion  to  seek 
the  remains  of  his  Clorinda,  and  save  them  from  the  wolves ;  but 
his  friends  told  him  they  were  at  hand,  under  the  curtain  of  his 
own  dwelling.  A*  gleam  of  pleasure  shot  across  his  face,  and  he 
staggered  into  the  chamber ;  but  when  he  beheld  the  body  gored 
with  his  own  hand,  and  the  face,  calm  indeed,  but  calm  like  a 
pule  night  without  stars,  he  trembled  so,  that  he  would  have  sunk 
to  the  ground  but  for  his  supporters. 

"  O  sweet  face !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  thou  may*st  be  calm  now, 
but  what  is  to  calm  me  ?  O  hand  that  was  held  up  to  me  in  sign 
of  peace  and  forgiveness  !  to  what  have  I  'brought  Uiee  ?  Wretch 
that  I  am,  I  do  not  even  weep.  Mine  eyes  are  as  cruel  as  my 
hands.    My  blood  shall  be  shed  instead." 
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Ami  with  these  wonis  he  began  tearing  off  the  bondages  which 
the  furgeonH  had  put  upon  hi  in  ;  and  he  thrust  his  fingers  into 
his  wounds,  and  WDuld  have  slain  kiiiiiself  thus  outright,  had  not 
the  pain  made  him  faint  away. 

He  was  then  taken  back  to  his  own  chamber.  Godfrey  came 
in  the  mean  time  with  the  venerable  iiermit  Peter  ;  and  when  the 
sufierer  awoke,  they  addressed  him  in  kind  words,  which  eTcn 
his  impatience  respected  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  calmed  till  the 
preacher  put  on  the  terrors  of  religion,  remonstrating  with  him  w 
an  ingrate  to  God,  and  threatening  him  with  the  doom  of  a  sinner. 
The  team  tlien  crept  into  his  eyes,  and  he  tried  to  be  patient,  and 
in  some  degree  was  so— only  breaking  out  ever  and  anoo,  now 
with  ezclainations  uf  horror,  and  now  with  fond  lamentations, 
talking  as  if  with  the  shade  of  his  beloved. 

Thus  lay  Tancred  for  days  together,  ever  moaning  and  wofol; 
till,  fiadling  asleep  one  niglit  towards  tlic  dawn,  the  shade  of  Ck>- 
rinda  did  indet^d  ap^KMir  more  beautiful  thun  ever,  and  clad  in 
light  and  joy.  She  soomod  to  stoop  and  wipe  the  tears  from  his 
eyes ;  and  then  said,  **  Holiold  how  happy  1  um.  Behold  me,  0 
beloved  friend,  and  soo  how  happy,  and  bright,  and  beautiful  I 
am ;  and  consider  that  it  is  all  owin^^  to  thyself.  'Twas  thou 
that  took'st  mo  out  uf  tlie  false  path,  and  made  me  worthy  of  ad- 
mission among  saints  and  angels.  There,  in  heaven,  I  love  and 
rejoice ;  and  there  1  l(X)k  to  see  thee  in  thine  appointed  tinie ; 
after  which  we  shall  lK)th  love  the  great  Gotl  and  one  another  for 
ever  and  ever.  Bo  faithful,  and  command  thyself,  and  look  to 
the  end ;  for,  lo !  as  far  as  it  is  permittetl  to  a  blessed  spirit  to 
love  mortality,  even  now  1  love  the<»  !*' 

With  these  words  tlic  eyes  of  the  vision  grew  bright  beyond 
mortal  beauty ;  and  then  it  turned  and  was  hidden  in  the  depth 
of  its  radiance,  and  disappeared. 

Tancred  slept  a  quiet  sleep;  and  when  he  awoke  he  gave 
himself  patiently  up  to  the  will  of  the  physician  ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  Clorinda  were  gathered  into  a  noble  tomb.* 

*  Tliiii  tomb,  Tanrrrd  kivr,  in  Dn  mklrrss  wliich  he  makos  to  it,  "  has  bit 
flames  imido  of  it,  and  hia  tt'ars  without." 

"  Cho  dontro  lioi  Ic  uiic  fianiinc,  c  fuori  il  pianto."         St.  96. 
I  am  loath  to  diRturh  the  effci^t  of  a  n>aUy  tom*hin(i  story ;  but  if  I  do  not  ooca- 
nonally  give  iii8t«uia*«»  of  tht-ijo  coiio««it*«,  my  translations  will  belie  my  criticiffii. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  FOREST. 


Qttjttniftit. 

pABT  I. — Satan  aaemblm  the  fiends  in  oooncil  to  connfar  the  bait  bmmm 
of  opporing  the  Chriitianf.  Annida,  the  niece  of  the  wiaid  king  of  Dubm- 
ena,  ii  inched  to  go  to  their  camp  under  ftlae  prdenoea,  and  endeavoar  to 
weaken  It;  which  ahe  doea  by  aedocing  away  many  of  the  knigfali^  and  wamng 
a  dkooid  whidi  enda  in  the  flight  of  Rinalda 

PiKT  II.— Anuida,  oAor  making  the  knighta  feel  the  power  of  her  ne^ 
diamiaaea  them  bound  priifonen  for  Damaacna.  They  are  leaciied  on  their  waj 
by  Rinaklo.    Annida  puniiu's  him  in  wrath,  but  falls  in  love  with  him. 

Part  III. — ^The  magician  kmcno  succeeds  in  frightening  the  GhriatianB  in 
their  attempt  to  cut  wood  from  the  enchanted  lorost.  Rinaldo  b  aent  ftr  aa  the 
person  fiitcd  to  undo  the  enchantment. 

Part  IV. — Rinaldo  and  Armida,  in  love  with  each  other,  paaa  their  time  in 
a  bower  of  blias.     He  is  fetched  away  by  two  knights,  and  leavea  her  in  dBBpiTT 

Part  V. — Rinaldo  disenchants  the  forest,  and  haa  the  chief  hand  in  the 
taking  of  JeniaalenL    He  meeta  Ind  reconciles  Annida. 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 
ARMIDA  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAICP. 

B  Chrisdans  had  now  oominenced  their  attack  oo  Jerosa* 
and  brought  a  great  rolling  tower  against  the  walls,  huih 
ihb  wood  of  a  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  when  the  Ma- 
nt  Spirit,  who  has  never  ceased  his  war  with  HeaTen,  cast 
I  mind  how  he  might  best  defeat  their  purpose.  It  was  ne- 
ixj  to  divide  their  forces ;  to  destroy  their  tower ;  to  hinder 
fiom  building  another ;  and  to  make  one  final  triumphant 
:  against  the  whole  prepress  of  their  arms, 
lighting  how  the  right  arm  of  God  could  launch  its  thunder- 
f  the  Fiend  accordingly  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  and 
red  his  powers  to  be  brought  together. 
lie  Tartarean  trumpet,  with  its  hoarse  voice,  called  up  the 
lers  in  everlasting  darkness.  The  huge  black  caverns 
Ued  to  their  depths,  and  the  blind  air  rebellowed  with  the 
der.  The  bolt  does  not  break  forth  so  horribly  when  it 
»  bursting  after  the  flash  out  of  the  heavens ;  nor  had  the 
d  befi>re  ever  trembled  with  such  an  earthquake.* 

«  "  Chiama  gli  abitator*  de  1'  ombre  eteme 
II  rauco  8Uon  de  la  taitarea  tromba. 
Treman  le  spazioae  atie  caverne, 

E  1  'aer  cieco  a  quel  romor  rimbomba. 
N^  b\  strideDdo  mai  da  le  aupeme 

Regioni  del  cielo  U  folgor  piomba : 
N^  si  scoesa  gU  mai  tiema  la  terra, 
Qnando  i  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra." 

Canto  IT.  It.  3. 

The  trump  of  Tartarus,  with  iron  roar, 
CtOed  to  the  dwellen  the  black  i^giona  ante: 
6* 
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The  gods  of  tlie  abyss  came  thronging  up  on  all  sides  thioii|^ 
the  gates; — terriMcWking  beings  with  unaccountable  ufpedB, 
dispensers  of  <ionth  nnd  liorror  with  their  eyes  ;~-sonie  stamping 
with  hoofs,  some  rolling  on  enormous  spires, — their  faces  hiunan, 
their  hair  serpc^nts.  There  were  thousands  of  shameless  Har- 
pies,  of  pallid  Gorgons,  of  barking  Scyllas,  of  Chimeras  that 
vomited  ashes,  an<l  of  monsters  never  l)efore  heard  or  thought  of^ 
with  perverse  aspects  all  mixed  up  in  one. 

The  Power  of  Kvil  sat  Kx>king  down  upon  them,  huger  than  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  or  an  ulp  witli  forked  sunmiits.  A  certain  hor- 
rible majesty  augmented  the  terrors  of  his  aspect.  His  eyes 
reddened ;  his  poisonous  look  hung  in  the  air  like  a  comet ;  the 
mouth,  as  it  opened  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  beard,  seemed  in 
abyss  of  darkness  and  blood  ;  and  out  of  it,  as  from  a  volcaiKS 
issued  fires,  and  va|)ours,  nnd  disgust. 

Satan  laid  fortli  to  his  dreadful  hearers  his  old  quarrel  with 
Heaven,  and  its  new  threats  of  an  extensitui  of  its  empire.  Chris- 
tendom was  to  1)0  brought  into  Asia  ;  their  worshippers  were  to 
perish ;  souls  won*  to  be  rescued  from  their  devices,  and  Satan's 

Holl  thn)u<;!i  its  ravonw  tn'mMotl  to  the  core, 

And  lilt*  Miiiil  air  n*Mlowc«l  to  the  thunder: 
NeviT  yt't  fiory  lM»lt  more  firifoly  ton* 

Tin*  rrashiiiu  finiiniiu'iit,  like  rot*k«,  asunder ; 
Nor  with  S4>  liu:rr  a  shudder  eartli's  foundations 
Quuko  to  thrir  iniglity  h«>art.  Uflinir  the  nations. 
The  tone  of  thin  ntaiiz  i  wm  cau;rht  from  a  fine  one  in  Politian,  the  fourth 
▼OTie  of  wliich  (ahout  the  oataraetn  o{  the  Nile)  lias  the  ^nnmdcst  *'  echo  to  the 
e"  which  I  liave  met  with  in  Italian  iMN'try : 

*'  Con  tal  roiiior,  qiialor  1'  aer  di  seonla, 

Di  (»ii»ve  il  Toco  d'  alta  nuN'  {liomlvt : 
Con  tal  tumuh(».  onde  la  ^ente  asiH>nIn, 

Da  r  ahe  eataratte  il  Nil  riiiilHHnlm : 
Con  tal  orn>r  del  Latin  Kanijue  inijonla 

Soni!)  Megi»ra  la  tartarea  tromlw." 

Prafrment  on  the  Juuftwe  of  Guiliano  d£  MedicL 
Such  is  the  noise,  when  through  his  clouily  floor 

The  lH)lt  of  Jove  falls  on  the  jwle  world  under ; 
So  shakes  the  land  where  Nile  with  <leafening  roar 

Plunp^s  his  clattiTin^  catararts  in  thunder; 
Horribly  so,  through  Latium's  malm  of  yore, 

The  trump  of  Tartarus  blew  gha^ly  wonder. 
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kingdoin  on  earth  put  an  end  to.  He  exhorted  them  therefore  to 
ttBue  forth  onoe  for  all  and  prevent  this  fatal  consummation  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  forces.  Some  of  the  leaders  he 
bade  them  do  their  best  to  disperse,  others  to  slay,  others  to  draw 
into  efl»minate  pleasures,  into  rebellion,  into  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
oempy  so  that  not  a  vestige  might  remain  of  its  existence. 

The  assembly  broke  up  with  the  noise  of  hurricanes.  They 
igsued  forth  to  look  once  more  upon  the  stars,  and  to  sow  seeds 
every  where  of  destruction  to  the  Christians.  Satan  himself 
Mlowed  them,  and  entered  the  heart  of  Hydraotes,  king  of  Da- 


Hydraotes  was  a  wizard  as  well  as  u  king,  and  held  the  Chris. 
I  in  abhorrence.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  respect  their 
Taloar ;  and  with  Satan's  help  he  discerned  the  likeliest  way  to 
counteract  it.  He  had  a  niece,  who  was  the  greatest  beauty  of 
the  age.  He  had  taught  her  his  art :  and  he  concluded,  that  the 
enchantments  of  beauty  and  magic  united  would  prove  irrcsist- 
iUe.  He,  therefore,  disclosed  to  her  his  object.  He  told  her 
that  erery  artifice  was  lawful,  when  the  intention  was  to  serve 
one's  country  and  one's  faith  ;  and  he  conjured  her  to  do  her  ut- 
most  to  separate  Godfrey  himself  from  his  army,  or  in  the  event 
of  that  not  being  possible,  to  bring  away  as  many  as  she  could  of 
his  noblest  captains. 

Armida  (for  that  was  her  name),  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  of 
the  unusual  arts  that  she  had  acquired,  took  her  way  the  same 
erening,  alone,  and  by  the  most  sequestered  paths, — a  female  in 
gown  and  tresses  issuing  forth  to  conquer  an  army.* 

She  had  not  travelled  many  days  ere  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
Christian  camp,  the  outskirts  of  which  she  entered  immediately. 
The  Frenchmen  all  flocked  to  see  her,  wondering  who  she  was, 
and  who  could  have  sent  them  so  lovely  a  messenger.  Armida 
passed  onwards,  not  with  a  misgiving  air,  not  with  an  unalluring 

*  "  La  bella  Annida,  di  sua  foima  altiera, 
E  de'  doni  del  scsso  e  dc  1'  etate, 
L'  impresa  prende :  e  in  su  la  prima  sera 

Parte,  e  ticne  sol  vie  chiuBe  e  celate : 
E  'n  treccia  e  'n  gonna  feinminilc  opera 
VLncer  popoli  invitti  e  schiere  annate." 

At  It  97. 
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•nd  yet  doC  with  an  immodest  one.  Her  golden  treaea  ahe  lui 
fered  at  one  moment  to  escape  from  under  veil,  and  at  aDotfaer 
gathered  them  again  within  it.  Her  rosy  mouth  hreathad  aim- 
plioity  as  well  us  volu|ytuousness.  Her  boaom  waa  so  artfidly 
draped,  as  to  let  itself  be  discerned  without  seeming  to  intend  it 
And  thus  she  passed  along,  surprising  and  tranaporting  eveiy 
body.  Coming  at  length  among  the  tents  of  the  offioen,  she 
requested  to  be  shewn  that  of  the  leader ;  and  Eustaoe  esgeiiy 
stepped  forward  to  conduct  her. 

Eustace  was  the  younger  brother  of  Grodfrey.  He  had  all  the 
ardour  of  his  time  uf  life,  and  the  gallantry,  in  erery  respedy  of 
a  Frenchman.  After  paying  her  a  profusion  of  cnmplimpntis 
and  learning  that  she  was  a  fugitive  in  distress,  he  piomised  her 
every  thing  which  his  brother's  authority  and  hia  own  swoid 
oould  do  for  her ;  and  so  led  her  into  Godfrey's  presence. 

The  pretended  fugitive  made  a  lowly  obeisance,  and  then  stood 
mute  and  blushin*;,  till  the  general  rc-ossured  her.  She  then  told 
him,  that  she  was  the  rightful  queen  uf  Damascus,  whose  throne 
was  usurped  by  nn  uncle  ;  that  her  uncle  sought  her  death,  firoin 
which  she  had  Ixvn  saved  by  the  man  who  was  bribed  to  inflict 
it ;  and  that  altiiou^h  her  creed  was  Mahometan,  she  had  brought 
her  mind  to  conclude,  that  su  noble  an  enemy  as  Godfrey  would 
take  pity  on  )ier  condition,  and  |K>rinit  some  of  his  captains  to 
aid  the  secret  wishoH  of  her  people,  and  seat  her  ou  the  throne. 
Ten  selected  chiefs  would  overcome,  she  said,  all  opposition; 
and  she  promised  in  return  to  become  his  grateful  and  faithful 
vassal. 

The  leader  of  the  Christian  army  sat  a  while  in  deliberation. 
His  heart  was  inclined  to  befriend  the  lady,  but  his  prudence  was 
afraid  of  a  Pa<;an  artifice  ;  and  he  thouirht  it  did  not  become  his 
piety  to  turn  aside  from  the  prreat  enterprise  which  God  had  fa- 
voured. He  thcref()re  ^ave  her  a  gentle  refusal  ;  but  added,  that 
should  success  attend  him,  and  Jerusalem  be  taken,  he  would  in- 
stantly do  what  she  required. 

Amiida  looked  down,  and  wept.  A  mixture  of  indignation 
and  despair  appeared  to  seize  her ;  and  exclaiming  that  she  had 
no  longer  a  wish  to  live,  she  accused,  she  said,  not  a  heart  so  re- 
nowned for  generosity  as  his,  but  Heaven  itself  which  had  steeled 
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it  against  her.  What  was  slie  to  du  i  iSho  could  not  remain  in 
hiB  camp.  Virgin  modesty  forbade  that.  She  was  not  safe  out 
of  its  boundi.  Her  enemies  tracked  her  steps.  It  was  fit  that 
•he  ahould  die  by  her  own  hand. 

An  indignant  pity  took  possession  of  the  French  officers.  They 
wondered  how  Grodfrcy  could  resist  the  prayers  of  a  creature  so 
beautiful ;  and  Eustace  openly,  though  respectfully,  remonstrated. 
He  said,  that  if  ten  of  the  best  of  his  captains  could  not  be  spared, 
ten  others  might ;  that  it  especially  became  the  Christian  to  re- 
I  the  wrongs  of  the  innocent ;  that  the  death  of  a  tyrant,  in- 
I  of  being  a  deviation  from  the  service  of  God,  was  one  of 
the  directest  means  of  performing  it ;  and  that  France  would 
never  endure  to  hear,  that  a  lady  had  applied  to  her  knights  for 
swiHfimrn,  and  found  her  suit  refused. 

A  murmur  of  approbation  followed  the  words  of  Eustace.  His 
eompani<»s  pressed  nearer  to  the  general,  and  warmly  urged  his 
lequest. 

Godfrey  assented  to  a  wish  expressed  by  so  many,  but  not  with 
perfect  good  will.  He  bade  them  remember,  that  the  measure 
W88  the  result  of  their  own  opinion,  not  his ;  and  concluded  by 
raqaesdng  them  at  all  events,  for  his  sake,  to  moderate  the  excess 
of  their  confidence.  The  transported  warriors  had  scarcely  any 
answer  to  make  but  that  of  congratulations  to  the  lady.  She,  on 
her  side,  while  mischief  was  rejoicing  in  her  heart,  first  expressed 
her  gratitude  to  all  in  words  intermixed  with  smiles  and  tears, 
and  then  carried  herself  towards  every  one  in  particular  in  tho 
nnnner  which  she  thought  most  fitted  to  ensnare.  She  behaved 
to  this  person  with  cordiality,  to  that  with  comparative  reserve  ; 
to  one  with  phrases  only,  to  another  with  looks  besides,  and  inti- 
mations  of  secret  preference.  The  ardour  of  some  she  repressed, 
but  still  in  a  manner  to  rekindle  it.  To  others  she  was  all  gaiety 
and  attraction ;  and  when  others  again  had  their  eyes  upon  her, 
she  would  fall  into  fits  of  absence,  and  shed  tears,  as  if  in  secret, 
and  then  look  up  suddenly  and  laugh,  and  put  on  a  cheerful  pa- 
tience.    And  then  she  drew  them  all  into  her  net 

Yet  none  of  all  these  men  confessed  that  passion  impelled  them ; 
every  body  laid  his  enthusiasm  to  the  account  of  honour — Eus- 
tace particularly,  because  he  was  most  in  love.    He  was  also 
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very  jealous,  especially  of  the  heroical  Rinaldo,  Prinoe  of  BUe ; 
and  M  the  squuiin)ii  of  liorse  to  which  they  both  belonged— the 
greatest  in  the  uriny — hod  lately  been  deprived  of  its  chief^  Eus- 
tace cast  in  his  iniiui  how  he  might  keep  Rinaldo  from  goiog 
with  Armida,  and  ut  the  same  tinie  secure  his  own  ipn^n^wiM?f  on 
her,  by  advanciiif;  him  to  tlie  vacant  post.  He  ofiered  bis  ser- 
vices to  Rinaldo  for  the  purpose,  not  without  such  emotion  as  let 
the  hero  into  his  secret ;  but  as  the  latter  had  no  deaize  to  wait 
on  the  lady,  he  smilingly  unseated,  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to 
assist  the  wishes  of  the  lover.  The  emissaries  of  Satan,  however, 
were  at  work  in  all  quarters.  If  Eustace  was  jealous  of  Rinaldo 
as  a  rival  in  love,  GeniHndo,  Prince  of  Norway,  another  of  the 
squadron  tiiat  hud  lost  its  chief,  was  no  less  so  of  his  gallantry  in 
war,  and  of  his  qualifications  for  being  his  commander.  Ger- 
nando  was  a  haughty  barbarian,  who  tliought  that  erery  sort  of 
pre-eminence  Wijus  cnnihit-d  to  princes  of  blood  royal.  He  heard 
of  the  proposal  of  Mustuce  with  u  disgust  that  broke  into  the  un- 
worthicst  expressions.  He  even  vented  it  in  public,  in  the  open 
part  of  the  eunip,  when  Rinaldo  was  standing  at  no  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  tlic  wonls  coining  to  the  hero's  ears,  and  breaking 
down  the  tranquillity  of  his  contempt,  the  latter  darted  towards 
him,  sword  in  bund,  and  defied  him  to  single  combat.  Grernando 
beheld  death  before  liini,  but  made  a  show  of  valour,  and  stood 
on  his  defence.  A  thousand  swonls  lea|x'd  forth  to  back  him, 
mixed  with  as  many  voices;  and  half  the  camp  of  Godfrey  tried 
to  withlK)ld  the  impetuous  youth  who  was  for  deciding  his  quarrel 
without  the  general's  leavo.  But  the  hero's  transport  was  not  to 
be  stopped  ;  he  dashed  through  them  all,  forced  the  Norwegian 
to  encounter  him,  and  aAer  a  storm  of  blows  that  dazzled  the 
man's  eyes  and  ti>)k  away  his  senses,  ran  his  sword  thrice 
through  the  prince's  Ixxly.  He  then  sent  the  blade  into  his 
sheath  reeking  as  it  was,  and,  taking  his  way  back  to  his  tent, 
reposed  in  the  calmness  of  his  triumph. 

The  victor  had  scarcely  gone  when  the  general  arrived  on  the 
ground,  where  he  beheld  the  slain  Prince  of  Norway  with  acute 
reelings  of  regret.  What  was  to  become  of  his  army,  if  the 
leaders  thus  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  his  authority  was 
set  at  nought  ?     The  friends  of  the  slain  man  increased  his  an- 
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ger  against  Rinaldo,  by  charging  him  with  all  the  blame  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  hero's  friend,  Toncred,  assuaged  it  somewhat 
by  disclosing  the  truth,  and  then  ventured  to  ask  pardon  for  the 
outbreak.  But  the  wise  commander  shewed  so  many  reasons 
why  such  an  ofience  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  such  a  determination  to  resent  it,  that  the  gallant  youth 
hastened  secretly  to  his  friend,  and  urged  him  to  quit  the  camp 
till  his  services  should  be  needed.  Rinaldo  at  first  called  for  his 
arms,  and  was  bent  on  resisting  every  body  who  came  to  seize 
himy  bad  it  been  even  Godfrey  himself;  but  Tancred  shewing 
bum  bow  unjust  that  would  be,  and  how  fatal  to  the  Christian 
caOse,  he  consented  with  an  ill  grace  to  depart.  He  would  take 
nobody  with  him  but  two  squires ;  and  he  went  away  raging  with 
a  sense  of  ill  requital  for  his  achievements,  but  resolving  to  prove 
tbeir  value  by  destroying  every  infidel  prince  that  he  could 
encounter. 

Armida  now  tried  in  vain  to  make  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Godfrey.  He  was  insensible  to  all  her  devices ;  but  she  suc- 
ceeded in  quitting  the  camp  with  her  ten  champions.  Lots  were 
drawn  to  determine  who  should  go  ;  and  all  who  failed  to  be  in 
tbe  list — ^Eustace  among  them — were  so  jealous  of  the  rest,  that 
at  night-time,  after  the  others  had  been  long  on  the  road,  they  set 
out  to  overtake  them,  each  by  himself,  and  all  in  violation  of  their 
soldierly  words.  The  ten  opposed  them  as  they  came  up,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Armida  reconciled  them  all  in  appearemce,  by 
feigning  to  be  devoted  to  each  in  secret ;  and  thus  she  rode  on 
with  them  many  a  mile,  till  she  came  to  a  castle  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  she  was  accustomed  to  practise  her  unfriendliest  arts. 

Meanwhile  news  came  to  Grodfrey  that  his  Egyptian  enemies 
were  at  hand  with  a  great  fleet,  and  that  his  caravan  of  provisions 
bad  been  taken  by  the  robbers  of  the  desert.  His  army  was  thus 
threatened  with  ruin  .from  desertion,  starvation,  and  the  sword. 
He  maintained  a  calm  and  even  a  cheerful  countenance ;  but  in 
bis  thoughts  he  had  great  anxiety. 
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PART   THE   SECOND. 


ARMIDA*S  WRATH  AND  LOVE   WITH  RINALIXX 

Trb  castle  to  whioh  Artnida  took  her  pria(»iers  oocupiad  an 
island  close  to  the  shore  in  the  loathsome  Dead  Sea.  Tiny  en- 
tered it  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge ;  but  if  their  pity  had  been 
great  at  seeing  her  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  spot  so  desolate  and 
repulsive,  how  pleasingly  was  it  changed  into  as  great  a  surprise 
at  finding  a  totally  diflTerent  region  within  the  walls !  The  gar- 
dens were  extensive  and  lovely  ;  the  rivulets  and  fountains  as 
sweet  as  the  flowery  thickets  they  watered  ;  the  breezes  refiresb- 
ing,  the  skies  of  a  sapphire  blue,  and  the  birds  were  singing  round 
about  them  in  the  trees.  Her  riches  astonished  them  no  less. 
The  side  of  the  castle  that  looked  on  the  gardens  was  all  marble 
and  gold  ;  a  banquet  awaited  them  beside  a  water  on  a  shady 
lawn,  consisting  of  the  exquisitest  viands  on  tlie  costliest  plate ;  and 
a  hundred  beautiful  maidens  attended  them  while  they  feasted. 
The  enchantress  was  all  smiles  and  delight ;  and  such  was  her 
art,  that  although  she  bestowed  no  favour  on  any  body  beyond 
his  banquet  and  his  hopes,  every  body  thought  himself  the  favour- 
ed  lover. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  feast  over,  than  the  greatest  and  worst 
of  their  astonishments  ensued.  The  lady  quitted  them,  saying 
she  should  return  presently.  She  did  so  with  a  troubled  and  un- 
friendly countenance,  having  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  litde 
wand  in  the  other.  She  read  in  the  book  in  a  low  voice,  and 
while  she  was  reading  shook  the  little  wand  ;  and  the  guests,  al- 
tering in  every  part  of  their  being,  and  shrinking  into  minute 
bodies,  felt  an  inclination,  which  they  obeyed,  to  plunge  into  the 
water  beside  them.  They  were  fish.  In  a  little  while  they 
were  again  men,  looking  her  in  the  face  with  dread  and  amaze- 
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She  had  restored  them  to  their  humanity.  She  regarded 
theui  with  a  severe  countenance,  and  said :  «  You  have  tasted 
my  power ;  I  can  exercise  it  far  more  terribly— oan  put  you  in 
dungeoos  for  ever — can  turn  you  to  roots  in  the  ground — to 
fiiiits  within  the  rock.  Beware  of  my  wrath,  and  please  me ; 
quit  3rour  ^ths  for  mine^  and  fight  against  the  blasphemer 
Godfivy." 

Every  Christian  but  one  rejected  her  alternative  with  abhor- 
ranoe.  Him  she  made  one  of  her  champions  ;  the  rest  were  tied 
and  bound,  and  after  being  kept  a  while  in  a  dungeon  were  sent 
off  as  a  present  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  with  an  escort  that  came 
from  Damascus  to  fetch  them. 

Elzulting  was  lefl  the  fair  and  bigoted  magician ;  but  she  little 
gueased  what  a  new  fortune  awaited  them  on  the  road.  The  dis- 
oofd  with  which  the  powers  of  evil  had  seconded  her  endeavours 
to  weaken  the  Christian  camp  had  turned  in  this  instance  against 
herself.  It  had  made  Rinaldo  a  wanderer ;  it  had  brought  his 
wanderings  into  this  very  path  ;  and  he  now  met  the  prisoners, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  escort.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
hero  won  his  accustomed  victory.  The  Christians,  receiving  the 
armour  of  their  foes,  joyfully  took  their  way  back  to  the  camp ; 
and  one  of  the  escort  who  escaped  the  slaughter,  returned  to  Ar- 
mida  with  news  of  the  deliverance  of  her  captives. 

The  mortified  enchantress  took  horse  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
Shuddo,  with  wrath  and  vengeance  in  her  heart.  She  tracked 
him  from  place  to  place,  till  she  knew  he  must  arrive  on  the 
of  the  Oron^  ;  and  there,  making  a  stealthy  circuit,  she 
a  spell,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  little  island  which  di- 
Tided  the  stream  in  two.* 

Rinaldo  came  up  with  his  squires ;  he  beheld  on  the  bank  a 
pillar  of  white  marble,  and  beside  it  on  the  water  a  little  boat 
The  pillar  presented  an  inscription,  inviting  travellers  to  cross  to 
the  idand  and  behold  a  wonder  of  the  world.  The  hero  accepted 
the  invitation ;  but  as  the  boat  was  too  small  to  hold  more  than 

♦  "  That  gweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontes."       Parad.  LoHt  book  iv. 

U  WM  famous  ftr  the  moat  loxurioua  worship  of  anti(i^ait|.    FUa  QAScbWk^^^^ 
iiLpwl9a 
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,  and  the  oircuimtanoe  prolMiblj  ao  appeal  to  hiaao^ 
mg^t  fata  bade  his  squires  wait  for  him,  and  proceeded  hj  1 

Ob  leaohfng  the  island  and  casting  his  eyes  eageriy 
ahol,  the  adTcnturer  could  discern  nothing  but  trees,  i 
tamwtnf  and  grass,  and  water.  He  thought  himaelf  triiid  with; 
bat  aa  the  spot  was  beautiful  and  refreshing,  he  took  off  Us  hdl- 
met,  raaolying  to  stay  a  little  and  repose.  He  oroawd  to  the 
father  aide  of  the  island,  and  lay  down  oa  the  rmr-aide. 

Ob  a  sudden  he  observed  the  water  bubble  and  guigle  in  a  in8B> 
B«r  that  waa  very  strange ;  and  presently  the  top  of  a  head  aniBB» 
with  baantiiiil  hair,  then  the  fiioe  of  a  damsel,  theo  the  faosoBL 
The  &ir  creature  stood  half  out  of  the  stream,  and  wmiUed  a 
song  so  luxurious  and  so  lulling,  that  the  little  wind  then  wm 
asemed  to  fidl  in  order  to  listen ;  and  the  young  warrior  was  sD 
diuwsed  with  the  sweetness,  that  languor  crept  through  all  hii 
asnaes^  and  ha  slept. 

Afmida  canto  from  out  a  thicket  and  looked  on  him.  Sbe  had 
resolved  that  he  should  perish. 

But  when  she  saw  how  placidly  ho  breathed,  and  what  an  inti- 
matnn  of  beautiful  eyes  there  was  in  his  very  eyelids,  she  hong 
over  him,  still  looking. 

In  a  little  while  siic  sat  down  by  his  side,  always  looking.  She 
hung  over  him  as  Narcissus  did  over  the  water,  and  indignation 
melted  out  of  her  heart.  She  cooled  his  face  with  her  veil ;  she 
made  a  fiui  of  it ;  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  worship  of  those 
hidden  eyes.     Of  an  enemy  she  became  a  lover.* 

Armida  gathered  trails  of  roses  and  lilies  from  the  thickets 
around  her,  and  cast  a  spell  on  them,  and  made  bands  with  which 
she  fettered  his  sleeping  limbs  ;  and  then  she  called  her  nymphs, 
and  they  put  him  into  her  car,  and  she  went  away  with  him 
through  the  air  far  off,  even  to  one  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the 
great  ocean,  where  her  jealousy,  assisted  by  her  art,  would  be  in 
dread  of  no  visitors,  no  discovery.  She  bore  him  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  cast  a  spell  about  the  mountain,  to  make  the  top 
lovely  and  the  sides  inaccessible.     She  put  shapes  of  wild  beasts 

*  lomit  a  point  aboat  *«  firot"  ofloTe,  and  "  iom"  of  the  haut;  andlwiU 
hen  pbtorre,  once  for  all,  tbat  I  omit  many  such  in  these  veniona  of  Thbo^  for 
the  naaon  gyrtn  in  the  Piefitee. 
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mud  monsters  in  the  woods  of  the  lowest  region :  and  hea|«  of  ice 
in  the  second  ;  and  alluring  and  betraying  shapes  and  enchant- 
ments  towards  the  summit ;  and  round  the  summit  she  put  walls 
mnd  labyrinths  of  inextricable  error ;  and  in  the  heart  of  these 
was  a  palace  by  a  lake,  and  the  loveliest  of  gardens. 

Here  Rinaldo  was  awaked  by  love  and  beauty,  and  here  for 
the  present  he  is  left. 
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PART    THE    THIRD. 


MsANTiMB  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City  had  gone  on,  with  i 
success  on  either  side,  but  chietly  to  the  loss  of  the  Chrisdant. 
The  machinations  of  Satan  were  prevailing.  Rinaldo,  in  his 
absence,  was  thought  to  have  been  slain  by  the  contrivance  of 
Godfrey,  which  nearly  produced  a  revolt  of  the  forces.  (jSodfrey 
was  himself  wounded  in  battle  by  Clorinda  ;  and  now  the  great 
wooden  tower  Wiis  burnt,  and  Clorinda  slain  in  consequence  (as 
you  have  heard  in  another  place),  which  oppressed  the  courage 
of  Tancred  with  melancholy. 

On  the  other  Imiid,  the  Powers  of  Evil  were  far  from  being  as 
prosperous  as  they  wished.  They  had  lost  the  soul  of  Clorinda. 
They  had  seen  Godfrey  healed  by  a  secret  messenger  from 
Heaven,  who  dropt  celestial  balsam  into  his  wound.  They  had 
seen  the  return  of  Armida's  prisoners,  who  had  arrived  just  in 
time  to  change  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  and  drive  the  Pagans  back 
within  their  walls.  And  worse  than  all,  they  had  again  felt  the 
arm  of  St.  Michael,  who  had  threatened  them  with  worse  conse- 
quences if  they  reappeared  in  the  contest. 

The  fiends,  however,  had  colleagues  on  earth,  who  plotted  for 
them  meanwhile.  The  Christians  had  set  about  making  another 
tower ;  but  in  this  proceeding  they  were  thwarted  by  the  en- 
chanter lameno,  who  cast  his  spells  to  better  purpose  this  time 
than  he  had  done  in  the  affair  of  the  stolen  image.  The  forest  in 
which  the  Christians  obtained  wood  for  these  engines  lay  in  a 
solitary  valley,  not  far  from  the  camp.  It  was  very  old,  dark, 
and  intricate ;  and  had  already  an  evil  fame  as  the  haunt  of  im- 
pure spirits.  No  shepherd  ever  took  his  flock  there ;  no  Pagan 
would  cut  a  bough  from  it ;  no  traveller  approached  it,  unless  he 
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kad  kit  his  way :  he  made  a  large  circuit  to  avoid  it,  and  pointed 
it  out  anxiously  to  his  companions. 

The  necessity  of  the  Christians  compelled  them  to  defy  this 
ml  i^ute  of  the  forest ;  and  Ismeno  hastened  to  oppose  them. 
He  drew  his  line,  and  uttered  his  incantations,  and  called  on  the 
■|»rit8  whom  St.  Michael  had  rebuked,  bidding  them  come  and 
teke  charge  of  the  forest— every  one  of  his  tree,  as  a  soul  of  its 
body.  The  spirits  delayed  at  first,  not  only  for  dread  of  the  great 
aogdy  but  because  they  resented  the  biddings  of  nx)rtality,  even 
in  their  own  cause.  The  magician,  however,  persisted ;  and  liis 
■pells  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  withstood,  presently  they  came 
pouring  in  by  myriads,  occupying  the  whole  place,  and  rendering 
the  rery  approach  to  it  a  task  of  fear  and  labour.  The  first  party 
of  men  that  came  to  cut  wood  were  unable  to  advance  when  they 
bdield  the  trees,  but  turned  like  children,  and  became  the  mock- 
ery of  the  camp.  Godfrey  sent  them  back,  with  a  chosen  squad- 
ron to  animate  them  to  the  work  ;  but  the  squadron  themselves, 
however  boldly  they  affected  to  proceed,  had  no  sooner  ap- 
proached the  spot  than  they  found  reason  to  forgive  the  fears  of  the 
wood-cutters.  The  earth  shook ;  a  great  wind  began  rising, 
with  a  sound  of  waters ;  and  presently,  every  dreadful  noise  ever 
heard  by  man  seemed  mingled  into  one,  and  advancing  to  meet 
them — ^roarings  of  lions,  hissings  of  serpents,  pealings  and  rolls 
of  thunder.  The  squadron  went  back  to  Godfrey,  and  plainly 
confessed  that  it  had  not  courage  enough  to  enter  such  a  place. 

A  leader,  of  the  name  of  Alcusto,  shook  his  head  at  this  can- 
dour  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  lie  was  a  man  of  the  stupider 
sort  of  courage,  without  mind  enough  to  conceive  danger.  "  Pretty 
soldiers !"  exclaimed  he,  "  to  l>e  alVaid  of  noises  and  sights !  Give 
the  duty  to  me.  Nothing  shall  stop  Alcasto,  though  the  place  be 
the  mouth  of  hell." 

Alcasto  went ;  and  he  went  farther  than  the  rest,  and  the  trem- 
Uing  woodcutters  once  more  prepared  t  cir  axes ;  but,  on  a  sud- 
den, there  sprang  up  between  theni  and  i*ie  trees  a  wall  of  fire 
wbich  girde<i  the  wiiole  forest.  It  had  glowing  battlements  and 
towers;  and  on  these  there  apjiearod  armed  spirits,  with  the 
strangest  and  most  bewihloring  as|)ccts.  Alcasto  retired — slowly 
indeed,  but  with  shame  and  tormr ;  nor  had  he  the  courage  to  re- 
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appear  before  his  coininiUKlor.  Giidfrfy  had  liim  brought,  but 
oould  hardly  get  a  wurd  truin  his  li[)s.  Tiic  man  talked  Uke  one 
in  a  dream. 

At  last  Tancred  went.  He  would  have  gone  before ;  but  he 
had  neither  thought  the  iask  so  ditHcult,  nor  did  he  care  ibr  any 
thing  that  was  going  forward.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
dead  Clorinda.  lie  had  now  work  that  aroused  him  ;  and  be  set 
out  in  good  earnest  for  the  forest,  not  unnK)ved  in  his  imagina- 
tion, but  resolved  to  defy  all  appearances. 

Arrived  at  the  wall  of  Are,  Tancred  halted  a  moment,  and 
looked  up  at  the  visages  on  its  battlements,  not  without  alarm. 
Many  reflections  passed  swiftly  through  his  mind,  some  urging 
him  forward,  otiicrs  withholding  ;  but  he  concluded  with  step{Hng 
right  through  the  fire.     It  did  not  resist  him :  he  did  noC  feel  it 

The  fire  vanished  ;  and,  in  its  stead,  there  poured  down  a  stonn 
of  hail  and  rain,  hlack  as  midnight.     This  vanished  also. 

Tancred  stood  amazed  for  an  instant,  and  then  passed  on.  He 
was  soon  in  the  thick  of  the  wood,  and'  for  some  time  made  his 
way  with  difficulty.  On  a  sudden,  he  issued  forth  into  a  large 
open  glade,  like  an  ampitheatre,  in  which  there  was  nothing  but 
a  cypress-tree  that  sto(^i  in  the  middle.  The  cypress  was  marked 
with  hieroglyphical  characters,  mixed  with  some  words  in  the 
Syrian  tongue  which  he  could  rtuui ;  and  these  words  requested 
the  stranger  to  spare  the  fated  place,  nor  trouble  tlie  departed 
souls  who  were  there  shut  up  in  the  trees.  Meantime  the  wind 
was  constantly  moaning  around  it ;  and  in  the  moaning  was  a 
sound  of  human  sij^dis  and  tears. 

Tancred's  heart,  for  a  moment,  was  overcome  with  awe  and 
pity ;  but  recollecting  himself,  and  resolving  to  make  amends  for 
his  credulity,  he  smote  with  all  his  migiit  at  the  cypress.  The 
blow,  wonderful  to  see,  pro<iucetl  an  elfusion  of  bhK)d,  which  dyed 
the  grass  about  the  root.  Tancred's  hair  stood  on  end.  He 
smote,  however,  «igain,  with  double  violence,  resolving  to  see  the 
end  of  the  marvel  ;  and  then  he  heard  a  woful  voice  issumg  as 
from  a  tomb. 

"  Hast  thou  not  hurt  me,"  it  said,  **  Tancred,  enough  already  ? 
Hast  thou  slain  the  human  IxkIv  which  I  once  joyfully  inhabited ; 
and  now  must  thou  cut  and  rend  me,  even  in  this  wretched   en- 
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closure  ?  My  name  was  Clorinda.  Every  tree  which  thou  be- 
holdest  is  the  habitation  of  some  Christian  or  Pagan  soul ;  for  all 
come  hither  that  are  slain  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  compelled 
by  I  know  not  what  power,  or  for  what  reason.  Every  bough  m 
the  forest  is  alive ;  and  when  thou  cuttest  down  a  tree  thou 
slayest  a  soul." 

As  a  sick  man  in  a  dream  thinks,  and  yet  thinks  not,  that  he 
sees  some  dreadful  monster,  and,  notwithstanding  his  doubt,  wishes 
to  fly  fVom  the  horrible  perplexity ;  so  the  trembling  lover,  though 
suspecting  what  he  beheld,  had  so  frightful  an  image  before  his 
thoughts  of  Clorinda  weeping  and  wailing  afler  death,  and  bleed- 
ing  in  her  very  soul,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  do  more,  or  to 
xemain  in  the  place.  He  returned  in  bewildered  sorrow  to  God- 
frey, and  told  him  all.  "  It  is  not  in  my  power,"  he  said,  "  to 
touch  another  bough  of  that  forest."* 

The  astonished  leader  of  the  Christians  now  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  himself;  and  so,  with  prayer  and  valour  united,  bring  this 
appalling  adventure  to  some  conclusion.  But  the  hermit  Peter 
dissuaded  him.  The  holy  man,  in  an  ecstasy  of  foreknowledge, 
beheld  the  coming  of  the  only  champion  fated  to  conclude  it ;  and 
Godfrey  himself  the  same  night  had  a  vision  from  heaven,  bidding 
him  grant  the  petition  of  those  who  should  sue  him  next  day  for 
the  recall  of  llinaldo  from  exile — Rinaldo,  the  right  hand  of  the 
amiy,  as  Godfrey  was  its  head. 

The  petition  was  made  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared  :  and  two 
knights.,  Carlo  and  Ubaldo,  were  despatched  in  search  of  the  fated 
hero. 

•  In  the  originhl  an  iinpctuoua  gust  of  wind  carries  away  the  sword  of  Tan- 
end;  a  circonurtancc  which  I  mention  because  Ck>llina  admired  it  (see  the  quota- 
tioo  from  him  in  the  Pre&cc).  1  confess  I  cannot  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  quite  so- 
perfluous ;  and  wht^  the  reader  finds  the  sword  conveniently  lying  for  the  hero 
outaidc  the  wood,  as  lie  n>tums,  the  efr(<ct  is  childish  and  pantomimic.  If  tho 
magician  wanted  him  not  lo  fight  any  more,  why  should  he  give  him  the  sword 
backl  And  if  it  was  meant  as  a  present  to  him  from  Clorinda,  what  gave  her 
the  power  to  make  the  presi^nt  1  Tasso  retained  both  the  particulars  in  tho 
Genualemme  ConquUtata. 
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PART  THE   FOURTH. 


THE  LOVES  OF  RINALDO   AND  ARMIDA. 

Thb  knights,  with  information  procured  on  the  road  iran  a  good 
wizard,  struck  off  for  the  seacoast,  and  embarking  in  a  pinnace 
which  miraculously  awaited  them,  sailed  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  retreat  of  Armida.  They  saw  the  Egyp- 
tian army  assembled  at  Gaza,  but  hoped  to  return  with  Rinaldo 
before  it  could  effect  any  thing  at  Jerusalem.  They  passed  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  nnd  Alexandria,  and  Cyrene,  and  Ptolemais, 
and  the  cities  of  the  Moors,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Whirlpools,  and  their  pilot  shewed  them  the  spot  where 
Carthage  stood, — Carthage,  now  a  dead  city,  whose  grave  is 
scarcely  discernible.  For  cities  die  ;  kinn[doms  die  ; — a  little 
sand  and  grass  covers  all  that  was  once  lof^y  in  them  and  glorious. 
And  yet  man,  fbrsiV)th,  disdains  that  he  is  mortal !  Oh,  mind  of 
ours,  inordinate  and  proud  I* 

•  "  Giace  1*  alta  Carta^o    appona  i  scgni 
Do  I'  alto  Kuo  ruino  il  lido  Horba. 
Muoiono  lo  ritta:  niuoiono  i  rogni: 

Copro  i  fiwti  e  lo  pi>iinx»  nrona  od  orba : 
E  1'  uom  d'  OMor  mortal  {>ar  cho  si  adofpii. 
Oh  nostra  mvntc  cupida  c  «u{)crlMi  !*' 

Canto  XV.  tt  90. 

(}roat  Carthajro  ii»  laid  low.     Scnrroly  can  otv 
Trace  wlu*n»  who  stood  with  all  hor  niighty  crowd : 

For  cities  die ;  kin|;doins  and  nations  die ; 
A  little  sand  and  jprass  is  all  thotr  shroud ; 

Yet  mortal  man  disdains  mortality ! 
O  mind  of  oum,  inordinati*  and  proud ! 

VoTj  fine  is  this  stanza  of  Tasso ;  and  yet,  like  some  of  the  finest  writing  of 
Gray,  it  is  srarcoly  more  than  a  cento.  The  commentators  call  it  a  **  beautiful 
imiurion"  of  a  passage  in  Saxmanaro,  and  it  is;  but  the  passage  in  Sannsiwro 
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After  looking  towards  the  site  of  Carthage,  they  passed  Algiers, 
and  Gran,  and  Tingitana,  and  beheld  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain, 
and  then  they  oleaied  the  narrow  sea  of  Gibraltar,  and  came  out 
into  the  immeasarable  ocean,  leaving  all  sight  of  land  behind 
them  ;  and  so  qieeding  ever  onward  in  the  billows,  they  beheld 
at  last  a  cluster  of  mountainous  and  beautiful  islands ;  the  larger 
ones  inhal»ted  by  a  simple  people,  the  smaller  quite  wild  and 
deeolate.  So  at  least  they  a{^>eared.  But  in  one  of  these  small- 
er  islands  was  the  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  every  lawless  pleasure,  lay  the  champion  of  the  Chris- 
fidth.     This  the  pilot  shewed  to  the  two  knights,  and  then 


ii  abo  basntifbL  U  oonUins  iiot  only  the  "  Giaoe  Cazti^,"  and  the  "  appoia  i 
Mgni,"  Ac,  but  the  contnat  of  the  pride  with  the  mortaliCj  of  man,  and,  above 
al,  Ae  "djing"  of  the  dtiea,  which  is  the  finest  thougfat  in  the  sCann  of  ili 


"Qua  dsvicta  Carthaginis  aiees 
Pioenbaflve,  jaoentqne  infnnsto  in  httofe  turns 
EvcTHB ;  qnantam  iUe  rnetn,  quantum  iDa  laborum 
Urbs  dedit  insnltans  Latio  et  Lauientibos  anis ! 
Nune  passbn  yIx  reiiquias,  vix  nomina  serrans 
Obruitur  propriis  non  agnoscenda  minis. 
Et  querimnr  genus  infelix,  humaa  labaro 
Membra  svo,  eum  regna  pa]am  mortantur  et  uibes." 

Dc  Partu  VirginiB,  fib.  iL 

T%o  eommentatofs  trace  the  conclusion  of  this  passage  to  Dante,  whoe  hs 
s^fs  that  it  is  no  wonder  fiunilies  perish,  when  cities  ChemselTes  "  hare  their 
tflBmnatioos"  (tennin  hano)  *,  but  though  there  is  a  like  germ  of  thought  in 
Dante,  the  mouxnftil  flower  of  it,  the  word  "death"  is  not  there.  It  was  evi- 
dently soggesled  bj  a  passage  (also  pointed  out  by  the  oommentaton)  in  the 
eoDBolatoiy  letter  of  Salpicius  to  Cicero,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  TalUa; 
— **  Hea  DOS  homunculi  indiatamur,  si  quis  nostrum  interiit,  ant  oodsus  est, 
qiioram  vita  brevior  esse  debet,  cum  uno  loco  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  piojecta 
jaeeant."  (Alas!  we  poor  human  creatures  are  indignant  if  any  one  of  us  dies 
or  is  dain,  fraO  as  are  the  materials  of  which  we  are  constituted ;  and  yet  we 
can  see,  lying  together  in  one  place,  the  dead  bodies  of  I  know  not  how  many 
dliBs!)  The  mode  of  Tmm's  line  was  indebted  to  one  in  Petrarch's  7Viof|^ 
ddT€mpo,r.  112: 

"  Passan  le  signorie,  passano  i  legni;" 

and  the  (^  concluding  Terse,  "Oh  nostra  mente,"  to  another,  perfaapa,  in  his 
TWmi^  <Mto  IKptn^  T.  61 ,  not  without  a  recollection  of  Loerethis,  Hb.  iL  ▼.  14 : 

" O  miseras  hominum  menteis !  opectoraeacar 
PART  ni.  7 
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■taered  the  pinnace  into  its  bay ;  and  here,  after  a  voyBga  of 
fimr  da3r8  and  nights,  it  dropped  its  soils  without  need  of  anchory 
90  mild  and  sheltered  was  the  port,  with  natural  moles  cnrvii^ 
towards  the  entrance,  and  evergreen  woods  over  head. 

It  was  evening,  with  a  beautiful  sunset.  The  knights  look 
leave  of  the  pilot,  and  proceeding  instantly  on  their  journey,  well 
furnished  with  all  advices  how  to  proceed,  slept  that  ni^  at  the 
loot  of  the  mountain ;  for  they  were  not  to  begin  to  scale  it  till 
sunrise.  With  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  Ihey  arose  and  8a> 
oended.  They  had  not  climbed  far,  when  a  serpent  rushed  out 
upon  the  path,  entirely  stopping  it,  but  fled  at  the  sound  of  a 
slender  rod,  which  Ubaldo  whisked  as  he  advanced.  A  lion,  tot 
all  his  cavernous  jaws,  did  the  same ;  nor  was  greater  lenatanoe 
made  by  a  whole  herd  of  monsters.  They  now  mounted  with 
great  labour  the  region  of  ice  and  snow ;  but,  at  the  top  of  it, 
emerged  from  winter-time  into  summer.  The  air  was  fiill  of 
sweet  odours,  yet  fresh  ;  they  sauntered  (for  they  could  not  walk 
fast)  over  a  velvet  sward,  under  trees,  by  the  side  of  a  shady 
river ;  and  a  bewitching  pleasure  began  to  invite  their  senses. 
But  they  knew  the  river,  and  bore  in  mind  their  duty.  It  was 
called  the  River  of  Laughter.*  A  little  way  on,  increasing  in 
beauty  as  it  went,  it  formed  a  lucid  pool  in  a  dell ;  and  by  the 
side  of  this  pool  was  a  table  spread  with  every  delicacy,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  two  bathing  damsels,  talking  and  laughing.  Some- 
times they  sprinkled  one  another,  then  dived,  then  partly  came 
up  without  shewing  their  faces,  then  played  a  hundred  tricks, 
pretending  all  the  while  not  to  see  the  travellers.  Then  they  be- 
came quiet,  and  sunk  gently ;  and,  as  they  reappeared,  one  of 
them  rose  half  into  sight,  sweetly  as  the  morning  star  when  it 
issues  from  the  water  dewy  and  dropping,  or  as  Venus  herself 
arose  out  of  the  froth  of  the  sea.  Such  looked  this  damsel,  and 
so  did  the  crystal  moisture  go  dropping  from  her  tresses.  Then 
she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  travellers,  and  feigning  to  be- 
hold them  for  the  first  time,  shrunk  within  herself.  She  has- 
tened to  undo  the  knot  in  which  her  tresses  were  tied  up,  and 

*  A  fountain  which  caiLiod  laughter  that  kilknl  people  ii  in  Pomponiof 
Mela's  account  of  the  Fortunate  Islancli ;  and  was  the  origin  of  that  of  Boiar 
do  i  as  I  ought  to  have  noticed  in  the  place. 
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them  round  about  her,  and  down  they  fell  to  the  water  thick 
mmi  long,  enclosing  that  beautiful  sight ;  and  yet  the  enclosure  it- 
Mlf  was  not  less  beautiful.  So,  hid  in  the  pool  below,  and  in  her 
I  abcyve,  she  glanced  at  the^knights  through  her  hair,  with  a 
;  gladness.  She  blushed  and  she  laughed  at  the  same 
I ;  and  the  Uushing  was  more  beautiful  for  the  laughter,  and 
tiie  laughter  for  the  blushing  ;  and  then  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
would  alooe  have  conquered  any  other  hearers,  "  You  are  very 
hmffj  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  this  place.  Nothing  but  delight 
ii  ken.  Our  queen  must  have  chosen  you  from  a  great  number. 
But  be  pleased  first  to  rid  you  of  the  dust  of  your  journey,  and  to 
leftwh  yourselves  at  this  table." 

So  spake  the  one ;  and  the  other  accompanied  her  speeoh  with 
aooordant  looks  and  gestures,  as  the  dance  accompanies  the  music. 
Nor  was  the  allurement  unfelt. 

But  the  companions  passed  on,  taking  no  notice ;  and  the  bathers 
:  sullenly  under  the  water.* 


•  AE  tha  dncription  of  the  females  bathing  »  in  the  higlieit  tMrte  of  tlM 
;  putkulariy  the  Utter  part : 

"  Qaal  mattnrina  itella  eace  de  1'  onde 

Rogiadoaa  e  atillante :  o  come  fuore 
Spiint6  naacendo  gik  da  le  feconde 

Spume  de  1'  ocelin  la  Dea  d'  Amore : 
Tale  apparre  coetei :  tal  le  sue  bionde 

Chiooie  itillaTan  crutallino  umore. 
Poi  gir6  gli  occhi,  c  pur  allor  a'  infiuae 
Qoe'  duo  vederc,  c  in  ac  tutta  ai  atrinae : 

E  1  crin  chc  'n  ctma  al  capo  avea  raooolto  ^ 

In  un  aol  nodo,  immantinente  eciolae ; 
Che  lun^iiaaiino  in  giti  cadrndo  e  folto, 

D'  un  anreo  manto  i  molli  avori  involae. 
Oh  che  Tago  spcttacolo  6  lor  tolto  I 

Ma  mon  men  vago  fu  chi  loro  il  tolae. 
Coal  da  1*  acque  c  da  capclli  aacoaa, 

A  lor  ai  volae,  lieta  e  vergognoaa. 

Rideva  inaieme,  e  inaieme  ella  arroaaia ; 

Ed  era  nel  roaaor  pib  bello  il  riao, 
E  nel  riao  il  roaaor,  che  le  copria 

Inano  al  mento  il  delicato  viao." 

Canto  XT.  at  60. 
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The  knights  paned  through  the  gates  of  the  park  of  Amuds, 
snd  entered  a  labyrinth  made  with  oontrivanoe  the  most  M'Iftifr 
Hero  their  path  would  have  been  lost,  but  ibr  a  map  tiaoed  hj 
one  who  knew  the  secret  By  the  help  of  this  they  thnaded  i 
in  safety,  and  issued  upon  a  garden  beautiful  beyond  fHrnftqitiM 
Every  thing  that  oould  be  desired  in  gardens  was  piiiinliwl  to 
tlwir  eyes  in  one  landscape,  and  yet  without  oontradietfan  or  ood- 
fhsion, — ffewers,  fruits,  water,  sunny  hills,  descending  woodsy  le- 
treats  into  comers  and  grottos :  and  what  put  the  last  IotpIibwi 
iqxm  the  scene  was,  that  the  art  which  did  all  was  no  where  fis- 


l  the  other  obligatk»M  which  it  dcfightod  him  to  ows  to  Oil 
pot  of  Ttew'o  poem,  has  tnnabtod  theoe  loot  twehro  linei: 

"  With  thai  the  other  likewiM  op  anoe, 

And  her  fiur  locks,  which  fonneily  were  hound 

Up  in  one  knot,  ahe  low  adown  (Ud  loooe, 

Which,  flowing  long  and  thick,  her  cloth'd  ooond. 

And  th'  ivory  in  golden  mantle  gowned : 

So  thai  &ir  apectade  finom  him  waa  reft ; 

Yet  thai  which  reft  it,  no  ksa  (air  waa  found. 

So  hid  in  locks  and  waves  from  looker'a  theft, 
Nought  but  her  lovely  fiice  ahe  fi>r  hii  looking  left 

Withal  ahe  laughM,  and  ahe  blushed  withal ; 
That  blushing  to  her  laughter  gave  more  grace, 
And  laughter  to  her  bluahing." 

F\uiy  Oilmen,  book  n.  canto  19,  at  67. 

TteH»*a  trandator,  Fairfiiz,  worthy  both  of  lus  original  and  of  Spenser,  hat 
had  the  latter  befixe  him  in  hia  veraion  of  the  paaaage,  not  without  a  ehaiminf 
addition  of  his  own  at  the  close  of  the  first  atama : 

"  And  her  &ir  locks,  that  in  a  knot  were  tied 

High  on  her  crown,  she  'gan  at  Large  unfold : 
Which  fidling  long  and  thick,  and  spreading  wido, 

The  ivory  aoft  and  white  mantled  in  gold : 
Tliua  her  fkir  akin  the  dame  would  clothe  and  hide ; 

And  that  which  hid  it,  no  leaa  fidr  waa  hold. 
Tliua  ded  in  wavea  and  locks,  her  eyes  divine 
From  them  aahamed  would  ahe  turn  and  twine. 

Withal  she  smiled,  and  she  blushed  withal ; 
Her  blush  her  smiling,  smiles  her  blushing  graced." 
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».*  You  might  have  supposed  (so  exquisitely  was  the 
1  cad  the  cultivated  united)  that  all  had  somehow  happened, 
aol  been  (xmtrived.  It  seemed  to  be  the  art  of  Nature  herself; 
M,  Ibougfay  in  a  fit  of  playfulness,  she  had  imitated  her  imitator. 
t  tbe  temperature  of  the  place,  if  nothing  else,  was  plainly  the 
:  of  magic,  fi>r  blossoms  and  fruit  abounded  at  the  same  time. 
Thb  ripe  and  the  budding  fig  grew  on  the  same  bough ;  green 
afplas  were  clustered  upon  those  with  red  cheeks ;  the  vines  in 
Qm$  place  had  small  leaves  and  hard  little  grapes,  and  in  the  next 
thsy  laid  forth  their  richest  tapestry  in  the  sun,  heavy  with 
bunchwi  full  of  nectar.  At  one  time  you  listened  to  the  warbling 
of  biidfl,  and  a  minute  after,  as  if  they  had  stopped  on  purpose, 
irrtff^^g  was  heard  but  the  whispering  of  winds  and  the  &11  of 
wateiB.  It  seemed  as  if  every  thing  in  the  place  contributed  to 
the  harmony  and  the  sweetness.  The  notes  of  the  turtle-dove 
were  deeper  than  any  where  else  ;  the  hard  oak,  and  the  chaste 
lannl,  and  the  whole  exuberant  family  of  trees,  the  earth,  the 
water,  every  element  of  creation,  seemed  to  have  been  compound- 
ed but  fcr  one  object,  and  to  breathe  forth  the  fulness  of  its 
bli«.t 

**  E  quel  che  1  bello  e  1  caro  accreace  a  1'  opre, 
L*  art«,  che  tutto  la,  nulla  a  Kopre. 

Stimi  (li  miito  il  colto  6  c<%Degletto) 
Sol  natmal  e  gUi  omamenti  e  i  riti. 
Di  Datura  arte  par,  che  per  diletto 
L'  imttatrice  lua  scherzando  imiti.'' 

TIm  idea  of  Nature  imitating  Art,  and  playfully  imitating  her,  if  in  Ond;  hoi 
dbH  of  a  mixtuTe  of  cultivation  and  wildneaa  is,  as  &r  as  I  am  aware,  Tmso's 
%ini;  and  gives  him  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  pictQ- 
nsftte  principle  of  modem  gardening,  as  I  o«ight  to  have  lememheied,  when 
asMfpiing  it  to  Spensw  in  a  late  publication  {ImaginaHon  and  PoMcy^  p.  109). 
I  sboald  have  notioed  also,  in  the  same  vrork,  the  obligations  of  Spenser  to  the 
jtafian  poet  for  the  paenge  before  quoted  about  the  nymph  in  the  water. 

t  "  Par  che  la  dura  querda  e  1  casto  allofo, 
E  tutta  la  frondosa  ampia  fcmiglia, 
Par  che  la  terra  e  V  acqua  e  formi  e  spiri 
DoloMfani  d'  amor  sensi  e  sospiri." 

Al.st16. 

fUriix  in  this  pMsage  is  vwy  gnoeftil  and  happy  (hi  the  fat  pait  of  his 
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Tlie  two  meflsengere,  hardening  their  soub  with  all  their  i 
•gainit  the  enohanting  impression,  moved  forward  silendy  i 
the  trees ;  till,  looking  through  the  branches  into  a  little  < 
iHilch  formed  a  flower,  they  saw— or  did  they  but  think  thsy 
■aw  f— no,  they  saw  indeed  the  hero  and  his  Armida  fedinin^ 
OD  the  grass.*  Her  dress  was  careless,  her  hair  loose  in  ths 
■ammer-wind.  His  head  lay  in  her  bosom  ;  a  smile  trembled  on 
her  lips  and  in  her  eyes,  like  a  sunbeam  in  water ;  and  as  Ab 
thus  lodced  on  him  with  passionate  love,  he  looked  up  at  her,  foos 
to  fitce,  and  returned  it  with  all  his  soul. 

Now  she  kissed  his  lips,  now  his  eyes ;  and  then  tliey  looked 
agam  at  one  another  with  their  ever  hungry  .looks,  and  then  dw 
kissed  him  again,  and  he  gave  a  sigh  so  deep  you  would  have 
thought  his  soul  had  gone  out  of  him,  and  passed  into  hers.  The 
two  warriors  from  their  covert  gazed  on  the  loving  soeoe. 

At  the  lover's  side  there  hung  a  strange  accoutrement  for  a 
warrior,  namely,  a  crystal  mirror.  He  rose  a  little  on  his  elbow, 
and  gave  it  into  Armida's  hands ;  and  in  two  different  objects 
each  beheld  but  one  emotion,  she  hers  in  the  glass,  and  be  his 
own  in  her  eyes.  But  he  would  not  suifer  her  to  look  long  at 
any  thing  but  himself;  and  then  they  spake  loving  and  adoring 
words ;  and  after  a  while  Armida  bound  up  her  hair,  and  put 
some  flowers  into  it,  as  jewels  might  be  put  upon  gold,  and  added 
a  rose  or  two  to  the  lilies  of  Ifer  bosom,  and  adjusted  her  veil. 
And  never  did  peacock  look  so  proudly  beautiful  when  he  dis- 
plays  the  pomp  of  his  eyed  plumes ;  nor  was  ever  the  rainbow  so 

■turn  he  if  ipMking  of  a  biid  that  ringi  with  a  human  Toice — ^wfaieh  I  bave 
omitted):  , 

"  She  ceased :  and  as  ^>proving  all  the  spoke 

The  choir  of  birds  their  heavenly  tunes  renew ; 

The  turtles  sigh'd,  and  sighs  with  kisses  broke; 
Tlie  fowls  to  shades  unseen  by  pain  withdrew ; 

It  seem'd  the  laurel  chaste  and  stubborn  oak, 
And  all  the  gentle  trees  on  earth  that  grew, 

It  seem'd  the  land,  the  sea,  and  heaven  above. 

All  breath'd  out  fancy  sweet,  and  sigh'd  out  love." 

*  "  Eoco  tra  fjfonde  e  fronde  il  guardo  avante 
Penetra,  e  vede,  o  pargli  di  vodere, 
Vedc  ipet  cetto,"  Ac.  iU.  it  17. 
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mm  m/df  ooloared  when  it  corves  forth  its  dewy  bosom  against  the 
light.*  But  lovely  above  all  was  the  effect  of  a  magic  girdle 
WUeh  the  enchantress  had  made  with  her  whde  art,  and  which 
she  never  laid  aside  day  or  night.  Spirit  in  it  had  taken  sub- 
Muioe ;  the  subtlest  emotions  of  the  soul  a  shape  and  palpability. 
Tender  disdains  were  in  it,  and  repulses  that  attracted,  and  levi- 
ties that  endeared,  and  contentments  full  of  joy,  and  smiles,  and 
Bltle  words,  and  drops  of  delicious  tears,  and  diort-coming  sighs, 
and  soft  kisses.  All  these  she  had  mingled  together,  and  made 
one  delight  out  of  many,  and  wound  it  about  her  heart,  and  wore 
khrti  charm  irresistible.f 

And  now  she  kissed  him  once  more,  and  begged  leave  of  a 
little  absoace  (for  love  is  courteous  ever),  and  so  went  as  usual  to 
lier  books  and  her  magic  arts.  Rinaldo  remained  where  he  was, 
for  he  had  no  power  to  wish  himself  out  of  the  sweet  spot ;  only 
he  would  stray  a  while  among  the  trees,  and  amuse  himself  with 
the  birds  and  squirrels,  and  so  be  a  loving  hermit  till  she  returned. 
And  at  night  they  retired  imder  one  roof,  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden. 

Bat  no  sooner  had  Anmda  gone,  than  the  two  warriors  issued 

*  The  Ime  about  the  peteock, 

"  Spiega  la  pompa  dc  1'  occhhite  piume/' 
Opena  wide  the  pomp  of  hia  eyed  plumea, 

WIS  such  a  finrmirke  with  Taaso  that  he  has  repeated  it  ftom  the  Aminla^  and 
(I  think)  in  aome  other  place,  but  I  cannot  call  it  to  mind. 

t  "  Teneri  sdegni,  e  placide  e  tzanquille 
Repulse,  e  cari  vezzi,  e  licte  pad, 
Sorriai,  e  paiolette,  e  dold  stille 
Di  pianto,  e  ■ocpir'  tioncbi,  e  moUi  bad." 

StSS. 
This  ia  the  ee§iut  m  Homer,  which  Venus  lends  to  Juno  for  the  purpose  of 
enchanting  Jupiter : 

H'  Kat  am  erriBio^iv  cXvcara  tctoroy  Ifiarra 
IlaMrtXov*  <y9d  ii  ol  QiXxnifna  wavra  rtrwcra, 
Kp9*  lift  fLt¥  ^iXorq(,  t¥  <r  l^Sftot^  tv  6*  Mpivrvf, 
TLoffaeiff  fi  T*  sKXi\f/t  ¥o»v  xvka  wtp  ^pon^tfTiav. 

niad,  Ub.  ziT.  S14. 

8be  Mid;  and  from  her  balmy  boaom  Vsoacd 
Hie  girdle  that  contained  alL 
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ftom  their  hiding-place,  and  stood  before  the  lorer  gUttariqg  in 
their  noble  arms. 

Am  a  war-horse,  that  has  been  taken  from  the  WBim,  andbeeona 
the  luxurious  husband  of  the  stud,  wanders  among  the  dnve  m 
the  meadows  in  vile  enjoyment,  should  by  chanoe  a  tmmpeC  be 
heard  in  the  place,  or  a  dazzling  battle-axe  beoome  visible,  he 
turns  towards  it  that  instant,  and  neighs,  and  longs  to  be  in  the 
lists,  and  vehemently  desirea  the  rider  on  his  back  whoialo  dash 
and  be  dashed  at  in  the  course ;  even  so  turned  the  young  hem 
when  the  light  of  the  armour  flashed  upon  him,  even  so  koged 
for  the  war,  even  so  shook  himself  up  out  of  his  bed  of  pleaaiire^ 
with  all  his  great  qualities  awaked  and  eager. 

Ubaldo  saw  the  movement  in  his  heart,  and  hekl  right  in  his 
fooe  the  shield  of  adamant,  which  had  been  brought  for  the  pnr- 
poee.  It  was  a  mirror  that  shewed  to  tlie  eyes  of  every  one  who 
looked  into  it  the  very  man  as  he  was. 

But  when  Rinaldo  beheld  himself  indeed, — when  he  read  his 
transformation,  not  in  the  flattering  glass  of  the  enchantreH,  but 
by  the  light  of  this  true,  and  simple,  and  severe  reflector^ — his 
hair  tricked  out  with  flowers  and  unguents,  his  soft  mantle  of  ex- 
quisitest  dye,  and  his  very  sword  rendered  undistinguishable  for 
what  it  was  by  a  garland, — shame  and  remorse  fell  upon  biro. 
He  felt  indeed  like  a  dreamer  come  to  himself.  He  looked  down. 
He  could  not  speak.  He  wished  to  hide  himself  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Ubaldo  raised  his  voice  and  spoke.  <<  All  Europe  and  Asia,'* 
said  he,  "  are  in  arms.  Whoever  desires  fame,  or  is  a  wonhip- 
per  of  his  Saviour,  is  a  flghter  iir  the  land  of  Syria.  Thou 
only,  O  son  of  Bertoldo,  rcmainest  out  of  the  high  way  of  re- 
nown— ^in  luxury — in  a  little  comer  ;  thou  only,  unmoved  with 
the  movement  of  the  world,  the  champion  of  a  girl.  What 
dream,  what  lethargy  can  have  drowned  a  valour  like  thine  ? 
What  vileness  have  had  attraction  for  thee  ?  Up,  up,  and  with 
us.  The  camp,  the  commander  himself  calls  for  thee  ;  fortune 
and  victory  await  thee.  Come,  fated  warrior,  and  finish  thy 
work  ;  and  aee  the  false  creed  which  thou  hast  shaken  laid  low 
beneath  thy  inevitable  sword." 

On  hearing  these  words  the  noble  youth  remained  for  a  time 
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vftfaoiit  yraking,  without  moving.  At  length  shame  gave  way 
to  A  paanonate  sense  of  his  duty ;  and,  with  a  new  fire  in  his 
alnek%  lie  tore  away  the  effeminate  ornaments  of  his  servitude, 
«Bd  quitted  the  spot  without  a^word.  In  a  few  moments  he  had 
ffcrwidnd  the  labyrinth  :  he  was  outside  the  gate.  Ere  long  he 
was  deeoonding  the  mountain. 

But  meantime  Armida  had  received  news  of  the  two  visitors ; 
«Bd  ooming  to  look  for  them,  and  casting  her  eyes  down  the  steep, 
flh»  beheld — ^with  his  face,  alas !  turned  no  longer  towards  her 
own— the  hasty  steps  of  her  hero  between  his  companions.  She 
wiahed  to  cry  aloud,  but  was  unable.  She  might  have  resorted 
to  flome  of  her  magic  devices,  but  her  heart  forbade  her.  She 
niiy  however — for  what  cared  she  for  dignity  ? — she  ran  down 
the  mountain,  hoping  still  by  her  beauty  and  her  tears  to  arrest 
the  fugitive ;  but  his  feet  were  too  strong,  even  for  love  :  she  did 
not  zeech  him  till  he  had  arrived  on  the  sea-shore.  Where  was 
her  pride  now  ?  where  the  scorn  she  had  exhibited  to  so  many 
mifont  where  her  coquetry  and  her  self-sufficiency — her  love 
of  being  loved,  with  the  power  to  hate  the  lover  ?  The  enohan- 
IraM  was  now  taught  what  the  passion  was,  in  all  its  despair  as 
well  as  delight.  She  cried  aloud.  She  cared  not  for  the  pres- 
enoe  of  the  messengers.  "  Oh,  go  not,  Rinaldo,"  she  cried ; 
''go  not,  or  take  me  with  thee.  My  heart  is  torn  to  pieces. 
Tako  roOi  or  turn  and  kill  me.  Stop,  at  least,  and  be  cruel  to  me 
liere.  If  thou  hast  the  heart  to  fly  me,  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
thee  to  stay  and  be  unkind." 

Btod  the  messengers  were  moved  at  this,  or  seemed  to  be 
moved.  Ubaldo  told  the  fugitive  that  it  would  be  hernoal  in  him 
to  wait  and  hear  what  the  lady  had  to  say,  with  gentleness  and 
firmness.     His  conquest  over  himself  would  then  be  complete. 

Rinaldo  stopped,  and  Armida  came  up  breathless  and  in  tears 
^-lorelier  than  ever.  She  looked  earnestly  at  him  at  first,  with- 
out  a  word.     He  gave  her  but  a  glance,  and  looked  aside. 

As  a  fine  singer,  before  he  lets  loose  his  tongue  in  the  lofty  ut. 
tsranoe  of  his  emotion,  prepares  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with 
some  sweet  prelude,  exquisitely  mod  ilating  in  a  lower  tone,  so 
tbe  enchantress,  whose  anguish  had  Jot  deprived  her  of  all  sense 
of  her  art,  breathed  a  few  sighs  to  iispose  the  soul  of  her  idol  to 
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bear  her,  and  then  said :  *<  I  do  not  beg  thee  to  hear  me  as  one 
that  loves  me.  We  both  loved  once ;  but  that  is  orer.  I  beg 
thee  to  hear,  even  though  as  one  that  loves  me  not.  It  will  oort 
thy  disdain  nothing  to  grant  mc  that.  Perhaps  thon  bast  db- 
oovered  a  pleasure  in  hating  me :  do  so.  I  come  not  to  deprive 
thee  of  it :  if  it  seem  just  to  thee,  just  let  it  be.  I  too  once  hated. 
1  hated  the  Christians — hated  even  thee.  I  thought  it  right  to  do 
80 :  I  was  bred  up  to  think  it.  I  pursued  thee  to  do  thee  mischief; 
I  overtook  thee  ;  I  bore  thee  away  ;  and  worse  than  all — for  now, 
perhaps,  thou  loathest  me  for  it — I  loved  thee.  I  loved  thee,  ht 
the  first  time  that  I  loved  any  one  ;  nay,  I  made  thee  love  me  in 
turn  ;  and,  alas !  I  gave  myself  into  thine  arms.  It  was  wrong. 
I  was  foolish  ;  I  was  wicked.  I  grant  that  I  have  deserved  thou 
shouldst  think  ill  of  me,  that  thou  shouldst  punish  me,  and  quit 
nie,  and  hate  to  have  any  remembrance  of  this  place  which  I  had 
filled  with  delights.  Cio  ;  pass  over  the  seas  ;  make  war  against 
my  friends  and  my  countn' ;  destroy  us  all,  and  the  religion  we 
believe  in.  Alas !  *  tee*  do  I  say  ?  It  is  mine  no  longer— O  thou, 
the  cruel  idol  of  my  soul.  Oh,  let  me  go  with  thee,  if  it  be  but 
as  thy  servant,  thy  slave.  Let  the  conqueror  take  with  him  his 
captive ;  let  her  be  mocked  ;  let  her  be  jwinted  at ;  only  let  her 
be  with  thee.  I  will  cut  off  these  tresses,  which  no  longer  please 
thee :  I  will  clothe  myself  in  other  attire,  and  go  with  thee  into 
the  battle.  I  have  courajro  and  strengtii  enough  to  bear  thy  lance, 
to  lead  thy  spare-horse,  and  be,  abcne  all,  thy  shield-bearer — thy 
shield.  Nothing  shall  touch  thee  but  through  me — through  this 
boeom,  Rinaldo.  Perhaps  mischance  may  spare  thee  for  its  sake. 
Not  a  word  ?  not  a  little  word  ?  Do  I  dare  to  boast  of  what  thou 
hadst  once  a  kind  word  for,  though  now  thou  wilt  neither  look 
upon  me  nor  "Speak  to  me  ?" 

She  could  say  no  more :  her  words  were  suffocated  by  a  tor- 
rent of  tears.  But  she  sought  to  take  his  hand,  to  arrest  him  by 
his  mantle — in  vain.  He  could  scarcely,  it  is  true,  restrain  his 
tears  :  but  he  did.  He  looked  sorrowful,  but  composed  ;  and  at 
length  he  said :  <*  Armida,  would  I  could  do  as  thou  wishest ;  but 
I  cannot.  I  would  relieve  thee  instantly  of  all  this  tumult  of 
emotion.     No  hate  is  there  in  him  that  must  quit  thee  ;  do  such 
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,  as  thou  fanciest ;  nothing  but  the  melancholy  and  impet- 
I  aense  of  his  duty.  Thou  hast  erred,  it  is  true— erred  both 
in  love  and  hate ;  but  have  I  not  erred  with  thee  ?  and  can  I  find 
azcuae  which  is  not  found  for  thyself?  Dear  and  honoured  ever 
wQt  thou  he  with  Rinaldo,  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow.  Count  me, 
if  it  please  thee,  thy  champion  still,  as  far  as  my  country  and  my 
fiuth  permit ;  but  here,  in  this  spot,  must  be  buried  all  else-^ 
Imried,  not  for  my  sake  only,  but  for  that  of  thy  beauty,  thy  wor- 
thinen,  thy  royal  blood.  Consent  to  disparage  thyself  no  longer. 
PMce  be  with  thee.  I  go  where  I  have  no  permission  to  take 
tbee  with  me.     Be  happy,  be  wise.'' 

While  Rinaldo  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  Armida  changed 
colour ;  her  bosom  heaved  ;  her  eyes  took  a  new  kind  of  fire ; 
floom  rose  upon  her  lip.  When  he  finished,  she  looked  at  him 
with  a  bitterness  that  rejected  every  word  he  had  said  ;  and  then 
Ae  exclaimed :  ''  Thou  hast  no  such  blood  in  thine  own  veins  as 
tfacm  canst  fear  to  degrade.  Thy  boasted  descent  is  a  fiction : 
bftse,  and  brutish,  and  insensible  was  tliy  stock.  What  being  of 
^mitle  blood  could  quit  a  love  like  mine  without  even  a  tear-— a 
«igh  ?  What  but  the  mockery  of  a  man  could  call  me  his,  and 
yet  leave  me  ?  vouchsafe  me  his  pardon,  as  if  I  had  offended  him  ? 
excuae  my  guilt  and  my  tenderness ;  ho,  the  sage  of  virtue,  and 
me,  the  wretch  I  O  God  !  and  these  are  the  men  that  take  upon 
them  to  slaughter  the  innocent,  and  dictate  faiths  to  the  world ! 
Go,  hard  heart,  with  such  peace  as  thou  leavest  in  this  bosom. 
Begone ;  take  thine  injustice  from  my  sight  for  ever.  My  spirit 
will  follow  thee,  not  as  a  help,  but  a  retribution.  I  shall  die  first, 
end  thou  wilt  die  speedily :  thou  wilt  perish  in  the  battle.  Thou 
wilt  lie  expiring  among  the  dead  and  bleeding,  and  wilt  call  on 
Armida  in  thy  last  moments,  and  I  shall  hear  it — ^yes,  I  shall 
bear  it ;  I  shall  look  for  that." 

Down  fell  Armida  on  the  ground,  senseless ;  and  Rinaldo  stood 
over  her,  weeping  at  last.  Open  thine  eyes,  poor  wretch,  and 
eee  him.  Alas,  the  heavens  deny  thee  the  consolation  !  What 
will  he  do  ?  Will  he  leave  thee  lying  there  betwixt  dead  and 
aUre  f  Or  will  he  go— pitying  thee,  but  still  going  ?  He  goes ; 
lie  is  gone ;  he  is  in  the  bark,  and  the  wind  is  in  the  sail ;  and 
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hi  looks  bock— oyer  bock ;  but  still  goes :  the  shore  bogiDs  to  be 
out  of  sight. 

Annida  woke,  snd  was  olone.  She  raved  again,  but  it  was  fer 
Tsngoonnci  In  a  few  days  she  was  with  the  Egyptian  anny,  a 
queen  at  the  head  of  her  vassals,  going  against  the  ChristiaDS  at 
Jonisalem. 
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PART   THE   FIFTH. 


THE  DISENCHANTMENT  OF  THE  FOREST,  AND  THE 
TAKING  OF  JERUSALEM,  &c 

Rnf  ALDO  arriyed  without  loss  of  time  in  the  Christian  camp 
before  Jerusalem.  Every  body  rejoiced  to  see  the  right  hand  of 
the  army.  Godfrey  gladly  pardoned  him;  the  hermit  Peter 
blessed  him ;  he  himself  retired  to  b^  the  forgiveness  and  fiu 
Toor  of  Heaven;  and  then  he  went  straight  to  the  enchanted 
finest. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  forest,  instead  of  present- 
ing its  usual  terrors,  appeared  to  him  singularly  tranquil  and 
pleasing.  On  entering  it  he  heard  not  dreadful  thunder-clape, 
bat  harmonies  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  gentle  and  lovely  sounds-* 
biooks,  whispering  winds,  nightingales,  organs,  harps,  and  human 
Toioes.  He  went  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  soon  came  to  a 
beautiful  river  which  encircled  the  heart  of  the  wood.  A  bridge 
of  gold  carried  him  over.  He  had  no  sooner  crossed  it  than  the 
river  higher  up  suddenly  swelled  and  rushed  like  a  torrent, 
sweeping  the  bridge  away.  The  harmony  meanwhile  had  be- 
come silent.     Admiring,  but  nothing  daunted,  the  hero  went  on. 

Every  thing  as  he  advanced  appeared  to  start  into  fresh  beauty. 
His  steps  produced  lilies  and  roses ;  here  leaped  up  a  fountain, 
and  there  came  falling  a  cascade ;  the  wood  itself  seemed  to  grow 
young  as  with  sudden  spring;  and  he  again  heard  the  mudc 
and  the  human  vcnces,  though  he  could  see  no  one. 

Passing  through  the  trees,  he  came  into  a  glade  in  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  beheld  a  myrtle-tree,  the 
largeet  and  most  beautiful  ever  seen :  it  was  taller  than  a  cypress 
or*palm,  and  seemed  the  queen  of  the  forest.  Looking  around 
hi■^  he  observed  to  his  astonishment  an  oak  suddenly  cleave  it- 
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■elf  open,  and  out  of  it  there  came  a  nymph.  A  hundred  other 
trees  did  the  same,  giving  birth  to  as  many  nymphs.  They  were 
all  habited  as  we  see  them  in  theatres  ;  only,  instead  of  bows  and 
arrows,  each  held  a  lute  or  guitar.  Coming  towards  the  heio 
with  joyful  eyes,  they  formed  a  circle  about  him,  and  danced ; 
and  in  their  dancing  they  sang,  and  bade  him  weloome  to  the 
haunt  of  their  mistress,  their  loving  mistress,  of  whom  he  was  the 
only  hope  and  joy.  Liooking  as  they  spoke  towards  the  myrtle, 
Rinaldo  looked  also,  and  beheld  issuing  out  of  it^— Armida. 

Armida  came  sweetly  towards  him,  with  a  oountenanoe  st 
oDoe  grieving  and  rejoicing,  but  expressing  above  all  infinite 
affi»ction.  ''  And  do  I  indeed  see  thee  again  ?"  she  said  ;  **  and 
wilt  thou  not  fly  me  a  second  time  ?  am  I  visited  to  be  oopsoledt 
or  to  be  treated  again  as  an  enemy  ?  is  poor  Annida  so  ibraiida> 
Me,  that  thou  must  needs  close  up  thine  helmet  when  thoa  be- 
hddest  her  f  Thou  mightest  surely  have  vouchsafed  her 
nx>re  a  sight  of  thine  eyes.  Let  us  be  friends,  at  least,  if  we  i 
be  nothing  more.     Wilt  thou  not  take  her  hand  ?" 

Rinaldo's  answer  was,  to  turn  away  as  from  a  cheat,  to  look 
towards  the  myrtle-tree,  to  draw  his  sword,  and  proceed  with 
manifest  intentions  of  assailing  it.  She  ran  before  him  shrieking, 
and  hugged  it  round.  <*  Nay,  thou  wilt  not,"  she  said,  "thou 
wilt  not  hurt  my  tree — ^not  cut  and  slay  what  is  bound  up  with 
the  life  of  Armida  ?  Thy  sword  must  pass  first  through  her 
bosom." 

Armida  writhed  and  wailed  ;  Rinaldo  nevertheless  raised  his 
sword,  and  it  was  coming  against  the  tree,  when  her  shape,  like 
a  thing  in  a  dream,  was  metamorphosed  as  quick  as  lightning.  It 
became  a  giant,  a  Briareus,  wielding  a  hundred  swords,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Every  one  of  the  nymphs  at 
the  same  instant  became  a  Cyclops  ;  tempest  and  earthqiiaJw  en- 
sued, and  the  whole  air  was  full  of  ghastly  spectres. 

Rinaldo  again  raised  his  arm  with  a  more  vehement  will ;  he 
struck,  and  at  the  same  instant  every  horror  disappeared.  The 
sky  was  cloudless  ;  the  forest  was  neither  terrible  nor  beautiful, 
but  heavy  and  sombre  as  of  old — a  natural  gloomy  wood,  but  no 
prodigy. 

Rinaldo  returned  to  the  camp,  his  aspect  that  of  a  ccmqueror ; 
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tiia  wlrer  wings  of  his  cms.  the  while  eagle,  gtitteriiig  ia  the 
mn.  The  hermit  Peter  came  ibrrad  togreet  him ;  a  aboot  was 
sent  up  by  the  whole  camp:  Godfiey  gaTe  him  high  reoep- 
tioo  ;  nobody  e&Tied  him.  Workmea,  no  hmger  tremblings  were 
sent  to  the  forest  to  cut  wood  for  the  marhinffs  of  war ;  and  the 
tower  was  reboilt,  together  with  battering  lams  and  *»**M*yi',  and 
catapultSyDiost  of  them  an  additioo  to  what  they  had  before.  The 
tower  also  was  now  clothed  with  boils-hides,  ss  a  secmity  against 
being  set  on  fire ;  and  a  bridge  was  added  to  the  lower,  firam 
which  the  besi^en  could  st  once  step  on  the  city  walls. 

With  these  long-desired  infigorations  of  his  strength,  the  com* 
mnnder  of  the  army  lost  no  time  in  making  a  general  assault  on 
Jerusalem  ;  for  a  dove,  supematurally  punned  by  a  foloon,  bad 
Inought  him  letterB  intended  for  the  besieged,  informing  tiiem 
tiiat  if  they  could  only  hold  out  four  days  longer  their  Bgjrptian 
allies  would  be  at  hand.  The  Pagans  beheld  with  dismay  the 
rswMCitatcd  tower,  and  all  the  new  engines  coming  against  diem. 
They  fought  valiantly ;  but  Rinaldo  and  Godfrey  prevafled ; 
the  former  being  the  first  to  scale  the  walls,  the  latter  to  plant  his 
standard  from  the  bridge.  The  city  was  entered  on  all  aidea,  and 
Ae  enemy  diiven,  first  into  Solomon's  Temple,  and  then  into  the 
CStadel,  or  Tower  of  David.  Before  the  asaauh,  Godfirey  had 
been  vouchsafed  a  sight  of  armies  of  angels  in  the  air,  accompa- 
nied by  the  souls  of  those  who  had  'felleir  before  Jerusalem ;  the 
latter  still  fighting,  the  former  rejotcing ;  so  that  there  was  no 
longer  doubt  of  triumph ;  only  it  still  pleased  Heaven  that  human 
Tirtue  should  be  tried. 

And  now,  after  forther  exploits  on  both  sides,  the  last  day  of 
Ae  war,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Infidels,  arrived  at  the  same 
time ;  for  the  Egyptian  army  came  up  to  give  battle  with  die 
Christians,  and  to  restore  Jerusalem,  if  possible,  to  its  late  owners, 
now  cramped  up  in  one  comer  of  it — the  citadel.  The  besiegerB 
in  their  narrow  hold  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  the  sight ;  and  God- 
frey, leaving  them  to  be  detained  in  it  by  an  experienoed  captain, 
went  forth  to  meet  his  new  opponents.  Crowns  of  Africa  and 
of  Persia  were  there,  and  the  king  of  the  Indies ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all,  in  a  chariot  surrounded  by  her  kni^ta  and  wilv^ic^^^ 
Amnss* 
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The  bttttle  joined,  and  great  was  the  bravery  and  the  slaii|^ 
tor  on  both  sides.  It  seemed  at  first  all  glitter  and  gaiety — its 
■treamers  flying,  its  arms  flashing,  drums  and  tnm^iets  rejoicing, 
and  bones  rushing  with  their  horsemen  as  to  the  tomnament 
Honor  looked  beautiful  in  the  spectacle.  Out  of  the  midst  of  the 
draad  itself  there  issued  a  delight.  But  soon  it  was  a  Moody, 
and  a  turbulent,  and  a  raging,  and  a  groaning  thing.  PeoDQiis 
down,  horses  and  men  rolling  over,  foes  heaped  upon  one  an- 
other, bright  armour  exchanged  for  blood  and  dirt,  flesh  trampled, 
and  spirit  &tigued.  Brave  were  the  Pagans ;  but  how  oould 
they  stand  against  Heaven  ?  Godfrey  ordered  every  thing  oahn- 
ly  like  a  Divine  mind ;  Rinaldo  swept  down  the  fiercest  multi- 
tudes, like  an  arm  of  God.  The  besieged  in  the  citadel  broke 
forth  only  to  let  the  conquerors  in.  Jerusalem  was  won  before 
the  battle  was  over.  King  after  king  fell,  and  yet  the  vanquish- 
ed did  not  fly.  Rinaldo  went  every  where  to  hasten  the  toot ; 
and  still  had  to  fight  and  slay  on.  Armida  beheld  him  coming 
where  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  her  knights ;  he  saw  her,  and  blush- 
ed a  little  ;  she  turned  as  cold  as  ice,  then  as  hot  as  fire.  Her 
anger  was  doubled  by  the  slaughter  of  her  friends ;  and  with  her 
woman's  hand  she  sent  an  arrow  out  of  her  bow,  hoping,  and  yet 
even  then  hoping  not,  to  slay  or  to  hurt  him.  The  arrow  fell  on 
him  like  a  toy ;  and  he  turned  aside,  as  she  thought,  in  disdain. 
Yet  he  disdained  not  to  smitd  down  her  champions ;  and  hope  of 
every  kind  deserted  her.  Resolving  to  die  by  herself  in  some 
lonely  spot,  she  got  down  from  her  chariot  to  horse,  and  fled  out 
of  the  field.  Rinaldo  saw  the  flight ;  and  though  one  of  the 
knights  that  remained  to  her  struck  him  such  a  blow  as  made 
him  reel  in  his  saddle,  he  despatched  the  man  with  another  like  a 
thunderbolt,  and  then  galloped  afler  the  fugitive. 

Armida  was  in  the  act  of  putting  a  shaft  to  her  boeom,  in  order 
to  die  upon  it,  when  her  arm  was  arrested  by  a  mighty  grasp ; 
and  turning  round,  she  beheld  with  a  shriek  the  beloved  fiu^e  of 
him  who  had  caused  the  ruin  of  her  and  hers.  She  closed  her 
disdainftil  eyes  and  fainted  away.  Rinaldo  supports  her;  he 
loosens  her  girdle  ;  he  bathes  her  bosom  and  her  eyelids  with  his 
tears.  Coming  at  length  to  herself,  still  she  would  not  look  at 
him.     She  would  fain  not  have  been  supported  by  him.     She  en- 
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dmwoaitd  with  her  weak  fingen  to  undo  the  atnng  ooes  thtl 
daaped  her;  she  wept  bitterly,  and  at  length  Bpckej  but  atill 
withoiit  meeting  his  eyes. 

^  And  may  I  not,"  she  said,  '<  even  die  ?  must  I  be  followed 
and  tormented  eren  in  my  last  moments  ?  What  mockery  of  a 
widi  to  sare  me  is  this !  I  will  not  be  watched ;  I  belieye  not  a 
syllable  of  such  pity ;  and  I  will  not  be  made  a  sight  of^  and  a 
hy^wotd.  I  ask  my  life  of  thee  no  longer ;  I  want  nothing  but 
death,  and  death  itself  I  would  not  receive  at  such  hands ;  they 
would  render  even  that  felicity  hateful :  leave  me.  I  could  not 
be  lundered  long  from  putting  an  end  to  my  miseries,  whatever 
baibarous  restraint  might  be  put  upon  me.  There  are  a  thou- 
MDd  ways  of  dying ;  and  I  will  be  neither  hindered,  nor  deceived, 
nor  flattered— oh,  never  more !" 

Weeping  she  spoke— weeping  always,  and  sobbing,  and  full  of 
wilful  words.  But  yet  she  felt  all  the  time  the  arm  that  was 
roand  her. 

**  Annida,"  said  Rinaldo,  in  a  voice  full  of  tenderness,  **  be 
calm,  and  know  me  for  what  I  am — no  enemy,  no  conqueror, 
nothing  that  intends  thee  shame  or  dishonour ;  but  thy  champioo, 
thy  restorer — he  that  will  preserve  thy  kingdom  for  thee,  and  seat 
thee  in  house  and  home.  Look  at  me — ^look  in  these  eyes,  and 
see  if  they  speak  false.  And  oh,  would  to  heaven  thou  would'st 
be  as  I  am  in  foith.  There  isn't  a  queen  in  all  the  East  should 
equal  thee  in  glory." 

His  tears  fell  on  her  eyelids  as  he  spoke— scalding  tears ;  and 
she  looked  at  him,  and  her  heart  reopened  to  its  lord,  all  love  and 
worship ;  and  Armida  said,  "  Behold  thy  handmaid ;  dispose  of 
her  even  as  thou  wilt." 

And  that  same  day  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  was  lord  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  paid  his  vows  on  the  sepulchre  of  his  Master. 
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No.  L 


SIOKT  <V  TAJOIO  AXD  FBAJKOCA. 


PtaOAcVf  «MilB» 


E  p^oB  il  ri  wato  Mv 


PikpraMiaMi:  c  ta  allar  gi  pragm. 


81 


>  a  M  pufar,  i^  allri  aol 


aMigipisgi, 


Cob  r  afi  lyerta  •  femie,  «l  dolee  aide 
VaitB  pw  r  Mr  dd  Tokr  pflrtala : 

CoCaE  war  <fe  la  ■cUen  cv*  *  Dido, 
A  M  Teoflado  pw  P  Mr  maligiio, 
81  furte  fti  r  aflbttiMao  grido. 


Qm  ▼aCando  ¥ii  pw  F  Mr 
Koi  die  tinflmiDo  fl  DModo  dl 


86  tew  anioo  fl  Re  de  1'  UiuTeao, 
Kei  preffaenmiDO  hii  per  la  tiia  paee, 
PWeb' iMi  fieeft  dei  aomo  nud  perram. 
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Di  quel  ch'  ndire  e  cbe  pvUr  ti  pno^, 
Noi  udiremo,  e  parieremo  a  Tui, 
MentTB  che  *1  yento,  come  fk,  m  taeou 

Siede  la  terra,  dore  nata  foi, 
Sa  la  marina,  dore  '1  P6  <" 
Per  aTer  pace  oo'  aegaad 

Amor  ch'  al  cor  gentfl  ratto  i^  appnade, 
Preee  caetni  de  la  bella  penona 
Che  mi  fa  tolta,  e  1  modo  anoor  m*  < 


Amor  ch*  a  nail'  amato  amar  perdooa. 
Mi  preee  oel  coitui  piacer  si  forte, 
Cbe  oome  Todi  ancor  non  m'  abbandona : 

Amor  conda»e  noi  ad  ana  morte : 
Caina  attende  chi  'n  vita  ci  ■pemeb 
Qaeete  parole  da  kv  ci  far  porta. 

Da  ch*  io  *nteH  qoelT  anime  oAom, 
Chinai  1  yiso,  e  tanto  *1  tenni  htmo, 
Fmcb^  *1  poeta  mi  dise :   Che  peme? 

Quando  risposi,  cominciai :   O  lean, 
Quanti  dole!  penaier,  quanto  diaio 
Men6  coetoro  al  doloroeo  pane ! 

Po*  mi  rivolei  a  loro,  e  paria*  io, 
E  cominciai :   Franceoca,  i  tooi  martin 
A  la^^rimar  mi  fanno  tristo  e  pio. 

Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  de'  dolci  eoipiri, 
A  che,  e  come  concedette  amore 
Cbe  conoeceete  i  dubbion  deetri  7 

Ed  ella  a  me :   Neesun  maf^gior  doloie, 
Cbe  ricordani  del  tempo  felice 
Ne  la  mieeria ;  e  ci6  sa  '1  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  s*  a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 
Del  noetro  amor  tu  bai  cotanto  afietto, 
FarO  come  colui  cbe  piange  e  dice. 

Noi  leggiayamo  on  giomo  per  diletto 
Di  Lancilotto,  come  amor  Io  etrinee : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  eenza  alcon  eotpetUx 

Per  pid  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  eoepinee 
Quella  leUura,  e  ecolorocci  '1  viso  : 
Ma  eolo  on  panto  fa  qael  che  ci  ^ 
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QveiticiMiB 

La  booea  mi  Imdb  tntto  tramsBta : 
C^aleotto  fti  a  Ufaio,  •  dii  lo  Krim : 
Quel  gionko  piU  aso  vi  higfwiiBin  «?aiito. 

Mentre  die  1'  wb0  ■pirto  (jnHto  imm, 
L*  altio  piaogefa  ^  cbe  di  pieUde 
r  Tenni  men  enk  oom'  io  i 


E  eaddi  oome  oiHpo  DMcto  eadau 


Thmslatum  in  ike  tena  nma  ef^  origmoL 

ScAEOs  had  I  leant  tbe  Bamw  af  all  that  prav 
Of  knights  and  damee,  than  I  beheld  a  agfat 
Nigh  lelt  my  wili  kn  w&ej  tendenMen 

*'  O  guide  r  I  aaid,  *<iam  wtmld  I,  if  I  might. 
Have  qieech  with  yonder  pair,  that  hand  in  hand 
Seem  bofne  beioie  the  dreadful  wind  eo  light" 

«« Wait,"  eaid  my  goide,  •' nnta  tboa  eeeet  their  band 
Sweep  round.  Then  beg  them,  by  that  lore,  to  itay ; 
And  they  will  come,  and  hover  where  we  itaad." 

Anon  the  wlurlwind  flung  them  round  that  way ; 
And  then  I  eried,  «  Oh,  if  I  adi  nought  ill. 
Poor  weary  ooule,  haye  qteech  with  me,  I  pray." 

Aa  dores,  that  leaye  eome  bery  ctrding  etill. 
Set  firm  their  open  winge,  and  through  the  air 
Sweep  homeward^  wafted  by  their  pore  good-will ; 

Se  broke  from  Dido*e  flock  that  gientle  pair, 
QeaTnig,  to  where  we  atood,  the  air  malign ; 
Sneh  itrength  to  bring  them  had  a  loring  prayer. 

The  female  ^wke.    "  O  liying  eoul  benign !" 
She  said,  "  thue,  in  this  loot  air,  vaating 
Ue  who  with  Uood  itam'd  the  sweet  earth  dirfaie  ; 

Had  we  a  friend  in  heayen's  eternal  Knig, 
We  would  beeeech  him  keep  thy  conodence  dear, 
Sfaioe  to  our  anguish  thou  dost  pity  bring. 
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Of  what  it  plenMth  tbee  t*  ipe^  tad  1m», 
To  that  we  abo,  tOl  thk  loU  be  o*er 
That  &Ueth  now,  will  ipeak  and  will  girv  ear. 

The  place  where  I  was  bom  ia  on  the  dioia^ 
Where  Po  bringe  all  hii  riren  to  depait 
In  peace,  and  fon  them  with  the  ocean  floar. 

Lore,  that  aeon  kindleth  in  a  fentle  heart. 
Seised  him  thoa  k)ok*at  on  for  the  fonn  and  tea* 
Wboae  end  itill  haunts  me  like  a  ranklinf  dart. 

Lore,  which  by  lore  will  be  denied  no  gmeat 
GaTO  me  a  tramport  in  my  tarn  eo  trae. 
That  lo !  'tie  with  me,  eren  in  thia  place. 

Lore  bronght  vm  to  one  grare.    The  hand  that  daw 
li  doom*d  to  monrn  na  in  the  pit  of  Cain." 
Such  were  the  worda  that  told  me  of  thoae  twa. 

Downcaat  I  aCood,  kiokingao  foil  of  pain 
To  think  how  hard  and  aad  a  caae  it  waa, 
Tliat  my  guide  aak'd  what  held  me  in  that  rm. 

Hit  voice  arouaed  me  ;  and  I  aaid,  "  Alaa  ! 
All  their  aweet  thoughta  then,  aU  the  atepa  that  led 
To  love,  but  brought  them  to  thia  dolofona  paa^" 

Then  turning  my  aad  eyea  to  theirB,  I  said, 
**  Franceaca,  aee — theae  human  cheeka  are  ' 
Truer  and  tedder  lean  were  never  shed. 

But  tell  me.    At  the  time  when  aigfaa  were 
What  made  thee  atrive  no  longer  7 — hurried  thee 
To  the  last  step  where  bliss  and  sorrow  meet  7^ 

**  There  is  no  greater  sorrow,**  answered  she, 
**  And  this  thy  teacher  here  knoweth  fuU  weU, 
Than  calling  to  mind  joy  in  misery. 

But  since  thy  wish  be  great  to  hear  na  teD 
How  we  lost  all  but  love,  tell  it  I  will, 
As  well  as  tean  will  let  me.     It  befel. 

One  day,  we  read  how  Lancelot  gased  his  flD 
At  her  he  loved,  and  what  his  lady  said. 
We  were  alone,  thinking  of  nothing  ilL 

Oft  were  our  eyes  snupended  as  we  read. 
And  in  our  cheeks  the  colour  went  and  came ; 
Yet  one  aole  passage  atmck  resistance  dead. 
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Twas  where  the  lorer,  moth-hlce  in  his  flame, 
Drawn  by  her  sweet  smile,  kua*d  it  O  then,  he 
Whose  lot  and  mine  arc  now  for  aye  the  same, 

All  in  a  tremble,  on  the  mouth  kias'd  me. 
The  book  did  all.    Our  hearts  within  us  burn*d 
Hirough  that  alone.    That  day  no  more  read  wo." 

While  thus  one  spoke,  the  other  spirit  moum'd 
With  wail  so  woful,  that  at  his  remom 
I  felt  as  though  I  should  have  died.     I  tnmed 

Stone-stiff;  and  to  the  ground  fell  like  a  cone. 


No.   II. 

ACCOUNTS  GIVEN  BY  DIFFERENT  WRITERS  OF  THE  CIRCtTMSTANCBS 
RELATINO  TO  PAULO  AND  FRANCBSCA ;  CONCLUDING  WITH  THE 
ONLY  FACTS  ASCERTAINED. 

Boccaccio's  account: 

Trantlated  fhnn  hli  OommeDtary  on  tbe  Pauage. 

**  You  most  know,  that  this  lady,  Madonna  Francesca,  was  daughter  of 
Meanr  Guido  the  Elder,  lord  of  Ruvcnna  and  of  Cervia,  and  that  a  long  and 
grieTona  war  ha¥ing  been  wa^  betwf'f  ii  liim  and  the  lords  Malateeta  of  Ri- 
mini, a  treaty  of  peace  by  certain  mediators  was  at  len^rth  concluded  between 
them  ;  the  which,  to  the  end  that  it  mUrhi  1x3  the  more  firmly  established,  it 
pi— ed  both  parties  to  dot<ire  to  fortify  by  relationship ;  nnd  the  matter  of  this 
nlationahip  was  so  discourm.'d,  that  the  caid  Mfssf^r  Guido  agrocd  to  give  his 
yoang  and  fair  daughter  in  marriafro  to  Gianciotto,  the  son  of  Messer  Mala- 
Now,  this  being  made  known  to  certain  of  the  friends  of  Messer  Guido, 
of  them  said  to  him,  *  Take  car(>  wliat  you  do ;  for  if  you  contrire  not 
discreetly,  such  relationship  will  be|ret  scandal.  You  know  what 
r  of  perMU  your  dau(rhter  is,  and  of  how  lofty  a  spirit ;  and  if  she  aee 
Gianciotto  before  the  bond  is  tied,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  will  have  power 
to  peimade  her  to  marry  him  ;  therefore,  if  it  so  please  you,  it  seema  to  me 
thai  it  would  be  good  to  conduct  the  matter  thus :  namely,  that  Gianciotto 
should  not  come  hither  himself  to  marry  her,  but  that  a  brother  of  his  ahoald 
come  and  espouse  her  in  his  name.* 

**  Gianciotto  was  a  man  of  great  ppirit,  and  hoped,  after  his  father's  death, 
to  become  lord  of  Rimini ;  in  the  contemplation  of  which  event,  albeit  he  was 
Twie  in  appearance  and  a  cripple,  Mo»*er  Guido  desired  him  fox  «^ aoti-mAvii 
above  MDjr  oae  of  bu  brothen.     Discerninf^.  therefore,  ^e  TvawcASdmoMa  «K. 
PART  m.  ^ 
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what  hii  friend  couoMlled,  he  eecretly  dispoeed  matten  acconfing  to  hii  derict ; 
and  a  day  being  appointed,  Polo,  a  brother  of  Gianciotto,  came  to  Rafam 
with  fall  aotbority  to  eepoune  Madonna  Francesca.  Polo  wai 
Terj  pleasant,  and  of  a  courteoua  breeding  ;  and  pasing  with  other  | 
over  the  cooit-yard  of  tlie  palace  of  Measer  Goido,  a  '<«fTw1  who  knew  him 
pointed  him  oat  to  Madonna  Franceeca  through  an  qiening  in  the  canoMitt 
aajiag,  *  That  is  he  that  is  to  be  your  husband  ;*  and  ao  indeed  tho  poorlidf 
beliared,  and  incontinently  placed  in  him  bor  whole  aflbctioo ;  and  the  eers- 
mony  of  the  marriage  having  been  thus  brought  aboot,  and  the  lady  eontsjed 
to  Rimini,  she  became  not  aware  of  the  deceit  till  the  "y*"^*'^  Tfwir-f  the 
marriage,  when  she  beheld  Gianciotto  rise  from  her  side  ;  the  whidi  distewy 
moved  her  to  such  disdain,  tliat  slie  became  not  a  whit  the  less  rooted  in  her 
lore  for  Pola  Nevertheless,  that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never  hesad,«ieipt 
in  what  is  written  by  this  author  (Dante),  and  possibly  it  might  oo  have  bs- 
eome ;  albeit  I  take  what  he  says  to  have  been  an  inventioQ  framed  on  the 
poMbility,  rather  than  any  thing  which  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  Polo  and  Madonna  Franceeca  living  in  the  same  hoooe,  and  Gin- 
oioUo  being  gone  into  a  certain  neighbouring  district  as  goTemor,  thoy  fcJI  iilo 
great  companionship  with  one  another,  suspecting  nothing ;  bat  aaerrantof  Giu- 
ciotto's  noting  it,  wont  to  liis  master  and  told  him  how  mattera  looked ;  with 
the  which  Gianciotto  \io\n^  fiercely  luovfHl,  secretly  returned  to  Rimini ;  and 
seeing  Polo  enter  the  room  of  Madonna  Franceses  the  whUe  he  hiuMelf  wai 
arriving,  went  struij^ht  to  the  door,  and  finding  it  locked  inside,  called  to  hie 
lady  to  come  out ;  for,  Madonna  Francet^ca  and  Polo  having  descried  Urn, 
Polo  thought  to  eecaiio  suddenly  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  by  meani 
of  which  there  wuh  a  descent  into  another  room  ;  and  therefore,  thinVing  to 
conceal  his  fault  either  wholly  or  in  part,  he  threw  himself  into  the  openinj^i 
telling  the  lady  to  go  and  open  tho  door.  But  his  hope  did  not  tarn  oat  as  be 
expected ;  for  the  hem  of  a  mantle  which  he  had  on  caught  upon  a  nail,  aad 
the  lady  opening  the  door  meantime,  in  the  belief  that  all  wouki  be  well  by 
reason  of  Polo*s  not  being  there,  (*ianriotto  caught  sight  of  Polo  as  he  vrss  de- 
tained by  the  hem  of  the  mantle,  and  straightway  ran  with  his  dagger  in  hii 
hand  to  kill  him  ;  whereupon  the  lady,  to  prevent  it,  ran  between  them  ;  but 
Gianciotto  having  lifted  the  dagcrer,  and  put  the  whole  force  of  his  arm  into  the 
blow,  there  came  to  pa&s  what  he  had  not  desired — namely,  that  he  struck  the 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  tlie  lady  l>efore  it  could  reach  Polo ;  by  which  acci- 
dent, being  as  one  who  had  loved  the  lady  better  than  himself,  ho  withdrew 
the  dagger  and  again  struck  at  Polo,  and  slew  him  ;  and  so  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  him  to  his  wonted  afiain;  and  the 
next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried  together  in  the 
same  grave." 

The  reader  of  this  account  will  have  observed,  that  while  Dante  asRunes 
the  guilt  of  all  parties,  and  puts  them  iuto  the  infernal  regions,  the  good-natn- 
red  Boccaccio  is  for  doubting  it,  and  consequently  for  sending  them  all  to  heaven. 
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He  win  ignofe  m  mrnch  of  the  boueai  as  a  gentleman  can ;  boldly  i 
any  guit  in  the  caw  ;  My«  nothing  of  the  dreomitanee  of  the  book ;  and  af* 
fimM  that  the  boriiand  loTod  ha  wife,  and  wae  mbciaMe  ai  haTinf  riam  hob 
Tliere  ii,  however,  one  negatire  point  in  rommon  between  the  two  nanatoa ; 
they  both  nj  nothing  of  oeitam  paiticalan  connected  with  the  data  of  Ftan- 
OHoa^  DMziiage,  and  not  a  little  qaalif  jing  the  fint  rnmantie  look  of  the  atafy 

Now,  it  ie  the  aboence  of  theoe  paiticnlan,  cooibined  with  the  tiaditiQB  of 
the  iathei^e  artifice  (omitted  perfaape  by  Dante  oat  of  pewnnal  frvonr),  aad 
with  that  of  the  hwbawTe  ferocity  of  character  (the  belief  in  which  Boecaccio 
dkl  not  flooceed  in  diaplacing),  that  has  left  the  preTailing  impwion  on  the 
mindi  of  posterity,  which  is  this : — that  Francesca  was  begnilad  by  her  fiither 
iala  the  marriage  with  the  deformed  and  rniamiahle  Gioranni,  and  that  the 
■■conscious  mediom  of  the  artifice  was  the  amiable  and  handwrne  Fudo ;  that 
SM  or  both  of  the  Tictims  of  the  artifice  fell  in  love  with  the  other;  that  their 
iBleraoane,  whatever  it  was,  took  place  not  kmg  after  the  marriage ;  and 
that  whsn  Fanlo  and  Francesca  were  slain  in  conseqnence,  they  were  yoong 
Itvm^  with  no  other  ties  to  the  world. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  in  general  to  dispel  the  Ulosions  of  romaaee,  thoii|^  Dante^ 
win  bear  the  operation  with  less  bnit  to  a  reader's  feelingi  than  most ;  and  I 
SHpeety  that  if  nine  oat  of  ten  of  aU  the  implied  conclnsiQiis  of  other  narrativea 
in  hb  poem  coold  be  compared  with  the  fects,  he  wooldbe  foond  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  of  romancera  in  a  new  and  not  very  desirable  sense,  however  ezea- 
sable  he  may  have  been  in  his  party-prejudice.  But  a  romance  may  be  dis- 
plaeed,  only  to  substitute  perhaps  mattera  of  fact  more  reaUy  touchmg,  by  rea- 
■m  ai  their  greater  probability.  The  following  is  the  Whole  of  what  modem 
iuqinreiB  have  ascertained  respecting  Paulo  and  Franceeca.  Future  enlaigers 
on  the  story  may  soppresi  what  they  please,  as  Dante  did ;  but  if  any  one  of 
them,  like  the  writer  of  the  present  remarks,  is  anxious  to  speak  nothing  but 
the  tmth,  I  advise  him  (especially  if  he  is  for  troubling  himself  with  makmg 
dianges  in  his  story)  not  to  think  that  he  has  seen  aU  the  authorities  on  the 
■object,  or  even  remembered  all  he  has  seen,  until  he  has  searched  every  cor- 
Bsr  of  his  library  and  his  memory.  All  the  poems  hitherto  written  upon  this 
popolar  subject  are  indeed  only  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  probable  pieces  of 
Ihaey,  that  of  Dante  himself  included. 


ONLY  PABTICULAES  HITHERTO  REALLY  ASCERTAINKD  RBSPBCTINO 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PAULO  AND  FRANCESCA. 

Fhmcesca  was  daughter  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Rarenna. 

She  was  married  to  Giovanni,  sumamed  the  Lame,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ma- 
lalesta  da  Verrucchio,  lord  of  Rimini. 

Gwranni  the  Lame  had  a  brother  named  Panlo  the  HudmnA^  who  «ia  ^ 
widvwer,  and  left  a  am. 
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Tw«1y»  yean  after  Franceaca*!  marriage,  by  wfakh  time  wbm  htd  I 
naollMr  af  a  aoo  who  died,  and  of  a  daufrbter  who  aiurhred  her,  ihe  aad  her  hnlb- 
ar>fai4aw  Paolo  were  slain  to^-ther  by  the  huibaad,  and  buried  m  one  grafa 

Two  hnidred  yean  aflerwank,  the  grave  was  opened,  and  the  bodiei  famad 
lymg  legather  in  lilken  garmenii,  the  alk  itaelf  being  entire. 

Now,  a  fiv  more  touching  history  may  have  Inrked  midar  tbeae  CmIb  thu 
in  the  hatf-conoealed  and  misleading  circumstances  of  the  reoeiYed  story — kag 
potlenea,  leng  duty,  struggling  conscience,  exhausted  hope. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  a  mere  heartless  oaae  of  intrigoe  and 
IbUy. 

Bat  tnditiaii  ia  to  be  allowed  its  reasonable  weight ;  and  the  pnbabflity  iib 
that  the  maniage  was  an  aflbir  of  state,  the  lady  unhappy,  and  tbefafothastoo 
difihrent  fiom  one  another. 

Tlio  ofont  took  place  in  Dante's  twenty-fourth  year ;  ao  that  he,  who  loob 
00  onich  older  to  our  imaginations  than  hie  heroine,  was  younger ;  and  this  ren- 
den  mora  than  probable  what  the  latest  biographera  have  asserted  nimdy, 
that  the  loid  of  Ravenna,  at  whose  house  he  finished  his  days,  was  not  hw 
ftither»  Gakb  da  Polenta,  the  third  of  that  name,  but  her  nephew,  Gaido  tbs 
FUlh. 


No.  III. 

STORY   OF   UGOLINO. 

Noi  eravain  partiti  frih.  da  ello, 
Ch'  i*   vidi  duo  ^hiacciati  in  una  buca 
S\,  che  I'uu  capo  a  V  ultro  era  ca{)eIlo : 

E  conic*  '1  pan  per  fonie  si  manduca, 
Cob\  '1  Novrnn  li  douti  a  V  altro  poee 
La  Ve  *1  ccn-el  «*  ap^iinge  con  la  nuca. 

Non  aitrimrnti  Tidco  si  rwe 
Le  tempie  a  Menalippo  jxr  disdegno, 
Che  quei  faceva  '1  teschio  e  1'  altre  cose. 

O  tu  che  mostri  per  si  l)cstial  segno 
Odio  sovra  colui  che  tu  ti  man|;:i 
Dimmi  *1  perch6,  diss'  io,  per  tal  convegno, 

Che  sc  tu  a  ragiou  di  lui  ti  piangi, 
Sappiendo  chi  voi  siete,  e  la  sua  pecca, 
Nel  mondo  suso  ancor  io  te  ne  cangi, 

Se  quella  con  ch'  i'  parlo  non  si  secca. 
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La  booca  tollev6  dal  fiero  pasto 
Quel  peccator,  forbendola  a'  capeili 
Del  capo  ch'  egli  avea  diretro  guasto : 

Poi  oominck) :  tu  vuoi  ch'  i'  rinnoveUi 
Diaperato  dolor  che  '1  caor  mi  preme 
6i&  pur  pensando,  pria  ch'  i'  ne  favellL 

Ma  w  1e  mie  parole  easer  den  seme, 
Che  frutti  mfamia  al  traditor  ch'  i'  rodo, 
Parlare  e  lagrimar  vedrai  inaieme. 

r  Don  ao  chi  tu  aei,  n^  per  che  modo 
Venilto  ae'  qua  gid :  ma  Fiorentino 
Mi  wmbri  veramente,  quand'  i'  t'  odo. 

Tu  de'  saper  ch'  i'  fu  '1  Conte  UgoUno, 
E  queeti  1'  Arciveecoyo  Ruggieri : 
Or  ti  dir6  perch'  i'  son  tal  vicino. 

Che  per  1'  eff()tto  de'  suo'  ma'  pensieri, 
Fidandomi  di  lui,  io  fossi  preso, 
E  poacia  morto,  dir  non  6  mestieri. 

Per6  quel  che  non  puoi  avere  inteso, 
Cio^,  come  la  morte  mia  fn  cruda, 
Udirai  e  saprai  se  m  ha  offeso. 

Breve  pertngio  dentro  da  la  muda, 
La  qual  per  me  ha  *1  titol  da  la  fame, 
E  'n  che  convieno  ancor  ch'  altrui  si  chinda, 

M'  avea  moetrato  per  Io  buo  forame 
Fid  lune  gih.,  quand'  i'  feci  '1  mal  sonno, 
Che  del  futuro  mi  squarciO  '1  velame. 

Queeti  pareva  a  me  maestro  e  donno, 
Cacciando  '1  lupo  e  i  lupicini  al  monte, 
Perch^  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  ponno. 

Con  cagne  magre  studiose  e  conte 
Gualandi  con  Sismondi  e  con  Lanfranchi 
S'  avea  measi  dinanzi  da  la  fronte. 

In  picciol  corso  mi  pareano  stanch! 
Lo  padre  e  i  figli,  e  con  I'  agute  scane 
Mi  parea  lor  veder  fender  li  fianchi. 

Quando  fui  desto  innanzi  la  dimane, 
Piauger  senti'  fra  '1  sonno  i  mlei  figliuoW 
Cb*  enn  c<m  meco,  e  diraandar  de\  ^paiie. 
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Ben  BO*  crudel,  m  ta  gifc  noo  ti  i 
PcMUMJo  ci6  eh'  al  mio  eiior  ^  i 
E  M  non  piangif  di  ehe  piangw  MMli  t 

Gi4  ertun detU,  e  1'  oni^  ippn— ii 
CIm  1  cibo  lie  nlera  wwire  addntto, 
E  per  too  eogiio  ciaflcim  diibitsvat 

Ed  io  eentr  chiaTer  1'  OMio  di  i 
A  P  orribiie  torre :  ood*  io  guaidai 
Nel  Tiw  a  miei  figtinoi  aenta  Uat  i 

r  noo  piangera,  il  dsnlfo  impieCni: 
Piangeraii'  elli ;  ed  AnwJmimcia  mia 
Dim,  Tb  guanli  al,  padre :  cliahBit 

Per6  non  lagrimai  nft  nipoi^  io 
Tutto  (joel  giomo  n^  la  notte  appreaw, 
Infincber  atooaol  nel  moodo  wefau 

Com*  on  poco  di  ragfio  ■  fti  maao 

Nel  doloroeo  carcere,  ed  io  econi 
Per  quattro  Yin  il  mio  aapetto  iteaw, 

Axnbo  le  mani  per  dolor  mi  morm : 
E  quei  pensando  ch*  i  '1  feaM  per  Toglia 
Di^manicar,  di  aubito  leyorn 

E  diver :  Padre,  aasai  ci  aa  men  doglia, 
Se  tu  mangi  di  not :  tu  ne  veatiati 
Qoeate  miaere  cami,  e  tu  le  apofUa. 

QaeUmi  allor  per  non  fargli  pid  triiti :  • 
Qoel  di  e  r  altro  atemmo  tuiti  muti : 
Ahi  dura  terra,  perch^  non  t'  apriati  T 

Poaciach6  fummo  al  quarto  df  Tennti, 
Gaddo  mi  ■  gitt6  disteao  a*  piedi, 
Dicendo :   Pardre  mio,  che  non  m*  ajnti  t 

Quivi  morl :  e  come  tu  mi  vedi, 
Vid*  io  caacar  U  tre  ad  uno  ad  uno 
Tra'l  quinto  dl,  e  1  aeato:  ond*  i'  mi  diedi 

Gi4  cieco  a  brancolar  aovra  daaonno, 
E  tre  df  gli  chiamai  poich'  e  'fur  morti: 
Poacia,  pid  che  '1  dolor,  pot^  '1  diginna 

Qnand'  ebbe  detto  ci6,  con  gli  ooohj  totti 
Ripreae  1  teachio  miaero  co'  denti, 
Che  ftiro  a  1'  oso  oome  d*  un  can  iSortL 


IMW] 


Trmmdatwmim  the  home 


Qcrrms  the  tnitar  Boeea's  I 
W©  iBW  tw  mofVy  90  ned  op  ib  ob0  OHey 
TImI  the  OBe*t  riagf  cspp'd  tbe  otiier't  I 

So  rm  the  top  om's  toeCh  the  iknfl  below 
Twnl  Bspe  mod  hnm,    Tjdeoi,  as  iftodeo  ibmr, 
Tfav  to  the  bna  of  Xeaelippai  ate : — 
"  O  tboa  r  I  cried,  "  ibevmf  loch  beKial  halo 
To  him  thoa  teareit,  read  oe  whence  it  raee ; 
That,  if  thy  caoM  be  joiter  than  thy  foe*«. 
The  world,  wImb  I  retom,  knowinf  the  tnith. 
Hay  of  thy  etory  have  the  fieater  rath." 

HIi  moath  he  lifted  fiom  hit  dreadfal  five, 
Tliat  nuier,  wipinf  it  with  the  grey  hair 
Whoee  roots  he  had  laid  waste ;  and  thus  he  said> 
**  A  desperate  thing  thoa  askest ;  what  I  dread 
Eren  to  think  oC     Yet,  to  sow  a  seed 
Of  infamy  to  him  on  whom  I  feed. 
Ten  it  I  win : — ay,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see 
Mine  own  weep  all  the  while  for  misery. 
Who  thoa  may*st  be,  I  know  not ;  nor  can  dream 
How  thoa  cam*st  hither  ;  bat  thy  tongue  doth 
To  shew  thee,  of  a  surety.  Florentine. 
tCoow  theOf  timt  I  was  once  Count  llgcAiu^, 
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And  tliw  iiiaa  was  Rufrperi,  the  archpriwt 

Still  tliou  may 'lit  wonder  at  my  raginf^  foMt ; 

For  thou|(h  hi*  snares  be  known,  and  bow  hit  kaj 

He  tum'd  upon  my  trust,  and  murdered  me. 

Yet  wliat  the  murder  was,  of  what  strange  sort 

And  cruel,  few  bave  liad  tbe  true  report. 

Hear  then,  and  judge. — In  tbe  tower,  called  rinee  then 

Tbe  Tower  of  Famine,  I  had  lain  and  saea 

Full  many  a  moon  fade  through  the  nanvw  buB, 

When,  in  a  dream  one  night,  mine  evil  ■tan 

SbewM  me  the  future  with  its  dreadful  face. 

Methought  this  man  led  a  great  lordly  chase 

Against  a  wolf  and  cubs,  across  the  heig|it 

Which  barreth  Lucca  from  the  Pisan*s  sigliL 

Lean  were  the  bounds,  high-bred,  and  sharp  for  blood ; 

And  foremost  in  the  press  Gualandi  rode, 

Lanfranchi,  and  SismondL    Soon  were  eten 

The  father  and  bis  sons,  those  wolres  I  mean. 

Limping,  and  by  tbe  hounds  all  cnish'd  and  torn : 

And  as  the  cr)'  awoke  me  in  the  mom, 

I  heanl  my  boys,  the  while  they  dozed  in  bed 

(For  they  were  with  me),  wail,  and  ask  for  breed. 

Full  cruel,  if  it  move  thee  not,  thou  art, 

To  think  what  thoughts  then  nisb*d  into  my  heart. 

What  wouldtft  thou  weep  at,  weeping  not  at  thie  7 

All  had  now  waked,  and  something  seemed  amiss. 

For  'twos  the  time  they  used  to  bring  us  bread, 

And  from  our  dreams  had  grown  a  horrid  dread. 

I  listened  ;  and  a  key,  down  staint,  I  heard 

Lock  up  the  dreadful  turret    Not  a  word 

I  i^ke,  but  looked  my  chiklreu  in  the  face : 

No  tottf  I  shed,  so  firmly  did  I  brace 

My  soul ;  but  they  did  ;  and  my  Auselm  said, 

*  Father,  you  look  so  I — Won't  they  bring  as  bread  V 

E'en  then  I  wept  not,  nor  did  aiis^^-er  word 

All  day,  nor  the  next  night.     And  now  was  stirr'd. 

Upon  the  world  without,  another  day  ; 

And  of  its  lijjht  there  came  a  little  ray, 

Which  mingled  with  the  gloom  of  our  sad  jail ; 

And  looking  to  my  children's  bed,  full  i>ale, 

In  four  HHiail  facoa  mine  own  face  I  saw. 

Oh,  then  both  hands  for  misery  did  I  gnaw ; 

And  they,  thinking  I  did  it,  being  mad 

For  food,  said,  '  Father,  we  should  be  less  sad 

If  you  would  feed  on  us.     Children,  they  say, 

A  n  la\\\ox'fi  Vh\\.    's^Vatv^  uot  to-day.' 
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Thenceforth  they  saw  me  shake  not,  hand  nor  foot 
Tliat  day,  and  next,  we  all  continued  mute. 

0  thon  hard  Earth  ! — why  opened'st  thou  not  7 
Next  day  (it  was  the  fourth  in  our  sad  lot) 

My  Gaddo  stretched  him  at  my  feet,  and  cried, 
<  Dear  father,  won't  you  help  me  V  and  he  died. 
And  surely  as  thou  seest  me  here  undone, 

1  law  my  whole  three  children,  one  by  one, 
Between  the  fifth  day  and  the  sixth,  all  die. 
I  became  blind  ;  and  in  my  misery 

Went  groping  for  them,  as  I  knelt  and  crawl'd 
About  the  room  ;  and  for  three  days  I  call*d 
Upon  their  namee,  as  though  they  could  speak  too, 
TiU  famme  did  what  grief  had  fail'd  to  do.*' 

Haying  spoke  thus,  he  seiz'd  with  fiery  eyes 
That  wretch  again,  his  feast  and  sacrifice, 
And  fasten'd  on  the  skull,  over  a  groan. 
With  teeth  as  strong  as  mastiff's  on  a  bone. 

Ah,  Pisa !  thou  that  shame  and  scandal  be 
To  the  sweet  land  that  speaks  the  tongue  of  Si,* 
Smce  Florence  spareth  thy  vile  neck  the  yoke, 
Would  that  the  very  isles  would  rise,  and  choke 
Thy  river,  and  drown  every  soul  with  hi 
Thy  loathsome  walls.     What  if  this  Ugolin 
Did  play  the  traitor,  and  give  up  (for  so 
Tlie  rumour  runs)  thy  castles  to  the  foe. 
Thou  hadst  no  right  to  put  to  rack  like  this 
His  children.     Childhood  innocency  is. 
But  that  same  innocence,  and  that  man's  name. 
Have  damn'd  thee,  Pisa,  to  a  Theban  fame.t 


REAL   STORY   OF   UGOLINO, 
AND  Chaucer's  fxeung  rkspectinq  the  foui. 

rcEK  has  told  the  greater  part  of  this  story  beautifully  in  hki ''  Canter- 
alet ;"  but  he  had  not  the  heart  to  finish  it    He  refers  for  the  oonclu- 

IM  ItaliaB  ft*.    A  similar  territorial  designation  is  familiar  to  the  leader  in  the 

(Sacaedoc,**  meaning  lan/pte  d'oc,  or  tongue  of  Oc^  which  was  the  | 

i<  or  yM  of  the  French  in  that  quarter. 

diaf  to  the  cruel  atories  In  the  mythology  of  BcsotlA. 

8* 
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■teato  hb  origiMl,  hifht  "Du^  Uie  •'prole  poeto  of  ItaiDe ;" 

DiuiU  will  Mt  &a  Ilia  readen  a  ma^  woid— that  m  to  aay,  aot  an  aAom  af 


Our  great  gentla-heaitad  ooontryiiiaii,  wbo  talk  FortoM  that  it  waa 

'*  ipaat  crnelie 
Such  birdta  for  to  put  m  aoch  a  eafa," 


•dUb  a  tonch  of  pathos  in  the  behaTioDr  of  one  of  the  cfaiidnn»  which  Dule 
deea  aot  Mom  to  have  thooffai  of: 

**  TlMfe  day  hy  day  thb  child  began  to  cry. 

Till  in  hii  falher'a  barme  (lap)  adown  he  lay ; 
And  nid,  <  Farewell,  father,  I  mnrte  die,' 

And  kMd  kufmtUr,  and  diftd  the  nine  day." 

It  win  be  a  relief,  perhaps,  instead  of  a  disappointment,  to  the  readeis  of  tfaa 
appalling  story,  to  hear  that  Dante's  particnlan  of  it  are  aa  little  to  be  rafied  on 
aa  those  of  the  Pinlo  and  Fhuicesca.  The  only  facts  known  of  Ugolnioar5,thit 
he  waa  an  anibitions  traitor,  who  did  actually  delirer  op  the  fortified  ploces,  u 
Dante  acknowledges ;  and  that  his  rivals,  infamoas  as  he,  or  mote  infiunoos,  pre- 
railed  against  him,  and  did  shut  him  up  and  atarye  him  and  aome  of  hia  family. 
Bnt  the  *<  little**  children  are  an  invention  of  the  poet'a,  or  probably  hia  belief; 
when  he  waa  a  young  man,  and  firat  heard  the  atory ;  for  aome  of  Ugdino'a  feDow- 
pfiaonera  may  have  been  youths,  but  othera  were  grown  up— none  ao  childidi 
as  he  intimates ;  and  they  were  not  all  hia  own  sona  ;  aome  were  hia  nephewa 

And  aa  to  Archbiahop  Ruggieri,  there  ii  no  proof  whatever  of  hia  having  had 
any  ahare  in  the  busineaa — hardly  a  ground  of  auapicion ;  ao  that  histnriawi 
loc^  upon  him  as  an  ''  ill-ujied  gentleman.'*  Dante,  in  all  pcobabQity,  m«t 
have  learnt  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  aa  he  advanced  in  yean  ;  bat 
if  charity  ia  bound  to  hope  that  he  would  have  altered  the  paaaage  accordingly, 
had  he  reviaed  hia  poem,  it  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  left  it  unaltered,  and  that 
his  **  will  and  pleasure"  might  have  found  means  of  reconciling  the  retention  to 
hia  oonaoience.  Pride,  unfortunately,  includes  the  power  to  do  things  which 
it  pretenda  to  be  very  foreign  to  ita  nature  ;  and  in  proportion  aa  detraction  ■ 
easy  to  it,  retraction  becomes  insupportable.* 

Rabelais,  to  shew  hia  contempt  for  the  knighta  of  chivalry,  has  made  them 
galley-slaves  in  the  next  worid,  'heir  busineaa  being  to  help  Charon  row  hit 
boat  over  the  river  Styx,  and  their  payment  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread  and  a  fil- 
lip on  the  nooe.  Somebody  should  write  a  burieaque  of  the  enoimitiea  m  Dante'f 
poem,  and  mvent  aome  Rabelaeeque  puniahment  for  a  great  poet'a  pride  and 
presnmption.    What  ahonki  it  be  7 

*  The  eoatrorenial  chAnMter  of  Dante*!  genius,  and  the  dlieofdaat  estiiData  fbraed  of 
it  la  ao  BMny  respects  bj  diAMent  writers,  have  already  earried  the  author  of  this  book  to 
Ikr  beyond  his  intended  limits,  that  he  is  oblifsd  to  refer  tat  evldenee  in  the  eases  of  Ugo- 
lino  and  nancesca  to  Balbo,  FtU  di  DanU  (Napoli,  1640),  p. » ;  aad  to  lYoya,  IM  rdm 
AUtgwim  4i  Dmt€  (FIfsnae,  1896),  pp.  98,  3S,  and  170. 
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No.  IV. 

nCTUSB  OF  FLORBNCB   Cf   THB  TIME  OF  DANTB's  ANCBSTOBS. 

FioEKNZA  dentio  da  la  cerehia  antiea, 
Ond'  ella  toglie  ancora  e  Terza  e  Nona, 
Si  Btaya  in  pace  sobria  e  pudica. 

Non  avea  catenella,  non  corona, 
Non  donne  oontigiate,  non  ctntora 
Cbe  fose  a  voder  pid  cho  la  persona. 

Non  faceya  naacendo  ancor  paora 
La  figlia  al  padre,  cbe  1  tempo  e  la  dotto 
Non  fugigrian  quinci  e  qnindi  la  misura. 

Non  ayea  case  di  famiglia  vote : 
Non  v*  era  giimto  ancor  Sardanapalo 
A  moatrar  ciO  cbe  'n  camera  a  puote. 

Non  era  yinto  ancora  Montemalo 
Dal  yoBtro  UcceUatojo,  cbe  com'  h  yinto 
Nel  montar  su,  coei  aark  nel  calo. 

Bellincion  Berti  vid'  io  andar  cmto 
Di  cnojo  e  d*  osso,  e  yenir  da  lo  specchio 
La  donna  sua  sanza  M  yiao  dipinto : 

E  yidi  quel  de'  Nerli  e  quel  del  Vecohio 
Emer  content!  a  la  pelle  scoverta, 
E  le  sue  donne  al  fuso  ed  al  penneccbio. 

O  fortunate  !  e  ciascuna  era  certa 
De  la  sua  sepoltura,  ed  ancor  nulla 
EIra  per  Francia  nel  letto  deserta. 

L'  una  veggbiaya  a  studio  de  la  culla, 
E  oonsolando  usava  1'  idioma 
Cbe  pria  li  padri  e  le  madri  trastulla. 

L'  altra  traendo  a  la  rocca  la  chioma 
Fayoleggiaya  con  la  sua  famiglia 
Di  Trojani  e  di  Fiesole  e  di  Roma. 

Saria  tenuta  allor  tal  marayiglia 
Una  Ciangbella,  un  Lapo  Salterello, 
QiuU  or  saria  Cincinnato  e  CormfflMu 
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Translatian  in  blank  verse, 

FvomMMCE,  before  riie  broke  the  good  old  bonndi. 

Whence  yet  are  heard  the  chimes  of  ere  and  moniy 

Abided  well,  in  modesty  and  peace. 

No  coronets  had  she — no  chains  of  gold — 

No  gaudy  sandals — no  rich  girdles  rare 

That  caught  the  eye  more  than  the  person  did. 

Fathen  then  feared  no  daughter's  birth  for  dread 

Of  wantons  courting  wealth  ;  nor  were  their  home* 

bnptied  with  exile.    Chambereia  had  not  shewn 

What  they  could  dare,  to  prove  their  scorn  of  shame. 

Yoor  neighbouring  uplands  then  beheld  no  toweis 

Phmder  than  Rome*s,  only  to  know  worse  fiUL 

I  Hiw  Bellincion  Berti  walk  abroad 

Girt  with  a  thong  of  leather ;  and  his  wife 

Come  from  the  glass  without  a  painted  face. 

Nerlis  I  saw,  and  Vecchios,  and  the  like. 

In  doublets  without  cloaks  ;  and  their  good  dames 

Contented  while  they  spun.     Blest  women  those  ! 

They  kucw  the  place  where  they  should  lie  when  dead ; 

Nor  were  their  beds  deserted  while  they  liv*d. 

They  nun*d  their  babies ;  lulKd  them  with  the  i 

And  household  words  of  their  own  infancy  ; 

And  while  they  drew  the  distaff's  liair  away. 

In  the  sweet  boeoms  of  their  families, 

Told  tales  of  Troy,  and  Fiesole,  and  Bome. 

It  had  been  then  as  marvellous  to  see 

A  man  of  La|K>  Saltorello*s  sort, 

Or  woman  like  Cian^lieilu,  us  to  find 

A  Ciucimiatus  or  Coriielia  uow. 
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No.  V. 


THE   DEATH   OF   AGRICAN. 


Orlando  od  Agricane  un'  altra  fiata 
Riprcso  insicme  avean  crutlel  battaglia, 

La  pid  terribil  mai  non  fu  mirata, 

L'  arme  1'  un  1'  altro  a  pezzo  a  pezzo  taglia. 

Vwlc  Agrican  sua  gentc  8barattata, 
N6  Ic  pu6  dar  aiuto,  che  Ic  vaglia. 

Verb  chc  Orlando  tanto  stretto  il  liene, 

Che  star  con  seco  a  fronte  gli  conviene. 

Nel  suo  segTcto  f6  qucsto  pcnsiero, 
Trar  fuor  di  schicra  quel  Conte  gagliardo ; 

E  poi  che  ucciso  1'  abbia  in  su  '1  sentiero, 
Tomarc  a  la  battaglia  senza  tardo ; 

Per6  che  a  lui  {klt  facile  e  lejTjrioro 
Cacciar  soletto  quel  popol  codardo ; 

ChA  tutti  insieme,  e  '1  suo  Re  Galafrone, 

Non  11  stiraava  quanto  un  Nil  bottone. 

Con  tal  propoflto  si  pone  a  fuggirc, 
Forte  correndo  sopra*la  pianura; 

II  Conte  nulla  pensa  a  quel  fallire, 
Anzi  crede  chc  '1  faccia  per  paura. 

Senz'  altro  dubbio  se  '1  pone  a  seguire, 
E  gi&  son  giunti  ad  una  selva  scura : 

Appunto  in  mezzo  a  quella  selva  piana, 

Era  un  bel  prato  intomo  a  una  fontana. 

Fermossi  ivi  Agricane  a  quella  fonte, 
E  8mont6  de  V  arcion  per  riposare, 

Ma  non  si  tolse  1'  elmo  da  la  fronte, 
Nd  piastra,  o  scudo  si  volse  legale*, 
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E  poeo  diinor6,  che  gioDM  1  Conle, 
Ecomeil  ndeaU  fonte  Mpettam, 
DnMgii :  CmTalier,  tu  lei  fiiggito, 
fi  ■!  forte  nxMtnTi  c  Unto  uditol 

Gome  Unta  vcifrogna  puoi  aoffiriiv, 
A  dax  Ic  epane  od  an  eol  caTaliero ! 

Forae  ciedoiti  U  morte  iuggire, 
Or  Tedi  che  fidlito  hai  U  penaiero; 

Chi  morir  pod  ooorato  dee  moriie ; 
Che  apeeae  Tolte  avviene  e  di  ieggino, 

Che,  per  durar  in  questa  rita  triata, 

Morte  e  vergogna  ad  un  tratto  •'  aoqiiiila. 

Agrican  prima  riniont6  in  aicionei 

Poi  con  Toce  loave  riapondia: 
Tn  tei  per  ccrto  il  pid  franco  Barone, 

Ch*  io  mai  trovaaa  ne  la  rita  mia, 
E  per5  del  tuo  ecampo  fia  cagione 

La  tua  prodena  e  quella  corteeia, 
Che  opfri  8\  ^ndc  al  campo  usato  m'  hai, 
Quando  Foccorso  a  mia  gente  donai. 

Perft  ti  voglio  la  ^ita  laaciare, 

Ma  non  tomasti  pifi  per  danni  inciampo. 
Questo  la  fugn  mi  fd  simulare, 

N6  v'  chhi  altro  partite  a  darti  Kampo. 
Se  pur  ti  piacc  meco  battagliare, 

Morto  ne  rimarrai  ku  quc«to  campo ; 
Ma  nami  toHtimonio  il  ciclo  e  '1  sole, 
Che  darti  morte  mi  ditipiacc  e  duolrt. 

D  Coiito  gli  rispoee  molto  umano, 
Perch6  avwi  pre»o  gik  di  lui  pirtate ; 

Qnanto  «ei,  dime,  pid  franco  e  soprano, 
Piti  di  te  mi  rincresce  in  veritate, 

Che  sarai  morto,  e  non  nei  Criatiano, 
Ed  anderai  tra  V  anime  dannate ; 

Ma  ee  vuoi  il  corpo  e  1'  anima  salvare, 

Piglia  batteemo,  e  laacieroUi  andare. 

Diaee  Agricane,  e  riguardollo  in  viao : 
Se  tu  sci  Criatiano,  Orlando  set 

Chi  mi  facnwc  Re  del  Paradiao, 
Con  tal  Ventura  non  la  cangierei ; 

Ma  nn  or  ti  ric4>rdo  e  dotti  avyiao, 
Che  non  mi  parli  do'  fatti  de'  Dei, 

Perch^  potresd  predicar  invano ; 

Difonda  il  auo  daacun  co  *\  hrando  n  mano. 
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N^  pin  parole ;  m  tnaK  Tranchen, 
E  ▼eno  Orfauido  coo  aidir  s*  afioita. 

Or  ■  eonmncia  k  butafik  ficn. 

Con  aapti  oolpi,  <fi  tagfio  e  <fi  ponte; 

CiMcan  ^di  prodena  una  hmueia, 
E  itemo  nmrme,  oom'  fl  fibfo  oonta, 

Damczso  giomo  inww  a  nolte  aeon, 

Sconpfe  piti  fraodu  a  la  hattagfia  dma. 

Ma  poi  che  1  aol  a^m  paaaifo  fl  moole 
E  cotmncMMB  a  &r  fl  cid  flteOalo, 

Prima  Teno  dd  Re  parlaTa  fl  Conte ; 

Cbe  fiocm,  diHe,  che  1  giomo  n'  h  aikktol 

Diaae  Agiicane,  con  pazole  pronte: 
Ambi  d  poacremo  in  qoealo  prato, 

E  domaltina,  come  fl  giomo  appare, 

Ritoroeremo  inrieme  a  battagfiare. 

Coal  d'  aocordo  fl  paitito  ■  preae ; 

Lega  fl  deatrier  ctaacun  come  gli  piaee, 
Poi  aopfa  a  Y  erba  Terde  n  dkteae: 

Come  ibaie  tra  loro  antica  pace, 
L'  nno  a  1'  altro  vicino  era  e  paleae. 

Orlando  preaao  al  fonte  isteao  giace, 
Ed  Agricane  al  boaco  pid  vicino 
Staan  colcato,  a  V  ombia  d'  un  gran  pino. 

E  ragionando  inaieme  tutta  ria 
Di  coae  degne  e  condecenti  a  loro, 

Guaidava  U  Conte  fl  del,  poacia  dida: 
Queato  che  ora  Teggiamo,  ^  un  bd  laYOio, 

Che  fece  la  divina  Monarchia, 

La  luna  d'  argento  e  le  stelle  d'  oro, 

E  la  luce  del  giomo  e  1  aol  lucente, 

Dio  tutto  ha  fatto  per  1*  umana  gcnte. 

Diaae  Agricane :  lo  comprendo  per  certo, 
Che  tu  Tum  de  la  fede  ragionare; 

lo  di  nulla  Kienza  son  eaperto, 

"Sh  mai  aendo  fiuidul,  void  imparare ; 

E  ruppi  U  capo  al  maestro  mio  per  meito ; 
Pd  non  si  pct^  un  altro  ritrovare, 

Che  mi  mostrasae  libro,  nb  scrittura, 

Tanto  dascun  avoa  di  me  paura. 

E  cosl  sped  la  mia  fimciullezza, 

In  caccie,  in  giochi  d'  arme  e  in  cavakuv ; 
%  N^  mi  par  che  convenga  a  gentUenai 
Star  tuUo  U  giomo  ne'  libri  a  pcnMi%\ 
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Ma  U  fona  del  corpo  f  U  ikatmxa 
Convu'iuu  al  cavalioro  eseicilare ; 
DoCtruia  al  pn^tc,  tnl  al  dottor  ita  bene ; 
lo  Unto  twccio  quanto  mi  Gonvicne. 

Rupcwc  Orlando :  lo  tiro  tfco  a  tin  ■egno, 
Cho  r  antii  son  dfl'  uuuio  il  priiuo  onorp ; 

Ma  non  {iih.  clu^  1  futpcr  faccia  un  men  degno, 
Anzi  r  adoma  com*  un  prato  il  fiore ; 

Ed  0  simile  a  un  bove,  a  un  saaso,  a  un  l^gno, 
Chr  non  pcnsa  a  1'  etrmo  Cmatove ; 

N6  bt'n  si  puo  pensar,  senza  dottiina, 

La  somma  macstade,  alia  e  divina. 

Disse  Afnirane :  E;;li  ^  gran  scorteaia 
A  voliT  contrastar  con  avrantaggio. 

lo  t*  ho  scoperto  la  natura  mia, 

E  te  conusco,  chc  sci  doUo  e  saggio; 

Se  pia  parlassi,  io  non  risponderia; 
Piacrndoti  tlormir,  <lormiti  ad  aggio; 

E  tn'  nuvo  i^rliir  hai  jMir  <lilctto, 

D'  oriiK*  o  il'  saiioT  a  rai^ionar  t'  aspetto. 

Ora  ti  pn'ijro,  rho  a  quel  ch'  io  domando 
RiH|Hmd:i  il  vcro,  a  ffe  d'  uoiiio  prejjriato ; 

JSc  tu  »**•'  veramentc  ijui'U'  Orlando. 
Cho  \ii'n  tanto  ni'I  iiiondo  nutiiinato; 

E  jn'ifhc  <iui  Hci  ^unto,  e  come,  c  quando ; 
E  ae  nuti  fiMti  :iiiconi  innamorato; 

Pcrrhe  ojini  caviilicr,  ch'  6  scnza  amore, 

Se  in  vista  c  vivo,  vivo  souza  core. 

RiH{x»iic  il  (.'onto :  Uuell'  Orlando  sono, 
Che  ucoiiH*  Almonte  e'l  suo  fratel  Troiano} 

ADK>r  m'  ha  iH>sto  tutto  in  uhbundono, 
K  venir  fuiuim  ui  quei^to  luogo  strano. 

E  |H»n*he  t«x'«)  pin  Iht^to  raipono, 
Vo<;li(>  cho  sap|H  cho  '1  inio  cor  6  in  mano 

Dt*  la  li^liin)la  jU-I  Re  Galalrone, 

Che  ad  Albracca  dimora  nel  girone. 

Tu  foi  CO  '1  padre  puerra  a  gran  furore, 
Par  premier  suojiaese  e  sua  castclla; 

Ed  io  quk  son  condotto  per  amorc, 
E  {MT  piacer  a  quella  dainisclla ; 

Molt4»  fiate  son  sUtto  per  onoro 
E  j>er  la  fi«dc  mia  sopra  la  sella ; 

Or  sol  per  acquistar  la  l)ella  daiua 

Faccio  hattaglia,  c  d'  altro  nun  bo  brama. 
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Quando  Agrican  ha  nel  parlaie  accolto, 
Che  qucsto  6  Orlando,  cd  Angelica  aoiaya, 

Fuor  di  misura  si  turbo  nel  volto, 
Ma  per  la  notte  non  lo  dimoetrava ; 

Piangeva  sospirando  come  un  stolto, 
L'  anima  e  '1  petto  e  '1  spirto  gli  awampavai 

E  tanto  gelosia  gli  batte  il  core, 

Che  non  6  vivo,  e  di  doglia  non  more. 

Poi  dis«e  a  Orlando:  Tu  debbi  pensare, 
Che  come  il  giomo  sar^  dimostrato, 

Debbiaiuo  insieme  la  battaglia  fare, 
E  r  uno  o  r  altro  rimarr&  su  '1  prato. 

Or  d'  una  cosa  ti  voglio  pregare, 

Che,  prima  che  vegnamo  e  cotal  {Hato, 

Quella  donzclla,  che  '1  tuo  cor  disia, 

Tu  r  abbandoni  e  lascila  per  mia, 

10  non  potria  patire,  esscndo  vivo, 

Che  altri  con  mcco  amasse  il  viso  adomo: 
O  1'  uno  o  r  altro  al  tutto  sait  privo 

Del  spirto  e  de  la  dama  al  novo  giomo; 
Altri  mai  non  saprti,  che  questo  rivo 

E  questo  bosco,  ch'  ^  quivi  d'  intomo, 
Che  r  abbi  rifiutata  in  cotal  loco 
E  in  cotal  tempo,  che  sar^  si  poco. 

Diceva  Orlando  al  Re :  Le  mie  promesse 
Tutte  ho  servatc,  quantc  mai  ne  fei ; 

Ma  se  quel  che  or  mi  chiedi  io  promettesse 
E  s'  io  il  giurassi,  io  non  1'  attonderci ; 

Cos!  poria  spiccar  iiiic  membra  istesse 
E  levanni  di  fronto  gli  occlii  miei, 

E  viver  senza  spirto  c  senza  core. 

Come  lasciar  d'  Angelica  1'  amore. 

11  Re  Agrican,  che  ardeva  oltro  misura, 
Non  puote  tal  risposta  comportare ; 

Benchd  sia  '1  mezzo  dc  la  notte  scura, 
Preae  Bajardo  e  su  v'  ebbc  a  montare, 

Ed  orgoghoso,  con  vista  sicura, 
Isgrida  al  Conte,  ed  cbl)el  a  sfidare, 

Diccndo :  Cavalier,  la  dama  gaglia 

Lasciar  convienti,  o  tar  mcco  battaglia. 

Era  gi&  il  Conte  in  su  1'  arcion  salito, 

Perchfe,  come  si  mosse  il  Re  possentc, 
Tnnendo  dal  Pagan  vascT  tradito, 
SaUo  Bopn  '1  destrier  subitamenlG ; 
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Onde  rbpose  con  animo  ardilo : 

LMciar  coiri  non  poio  per  nimte; 
E  b'  io  poUw.  anran  io  non  Tomt ; 
ATCTteU  convim  per  •hn.  vul 

Come  in  mar  U  tempesU  a  gran  fortona, 
Cominciamo  1*  aaaalto  i  caralieri : 

Nel  venle  pnOo,  per  la  notte  bnina, 
Con  pproni  urtamo  addoMO  i  boon  dertiieii ; 

E  n  acorgeano  a1  lume  dc  la  luna, 
Dandori  colpi  dift)Hftati  c  fieri, 

Ch'  era  ciaacun  di  lor  foitr  ed  ardito: 

Ma  pid  non  dkro;  il  Canto  h  qui  llnito. 


Signori  e  caTalieri  innamonti, 

Cortni  damigelle  e  grazioiie, 
Venite  qui  davanti.  ed  aiiroltati 

1/  alte  awentun*  e  It*  guerre  anioroae, 
Che  for  pli  antiqui  c;;valicr  pn'giali, 

K  furno  al  iiKindo  dcj^iio  e  jrloriose ; 
Ma  Dopra  tiitti  Orlando  (hI  Ai;rricauc 
Fcrno  oprr  j»»t  ainor  altr  e  Boprane. 

Si  come  io  dirai  ne!  Canto  di  sopra, 
Con  firr  amalto  ilitspiotato  e  duro. 

Per  una  daiiia  ciaschodun  a*  adopra; 
E  N»n  che  nia  U  notte  e  *1  rici  oacuro, 

Gi&  non  vi  la  metitier  che  alcun  si  acuopra, 
Ma  con\ient>i  guardare  e  star  sicuro, 

E  hen  difeiio  di  sopra  e  d'  intomo, 

Come  il  sol  fosse  in  cielo  a  mezzo  gioroo. 

Agrican  comhattea  con  pid  furore, 
II  Conte  con  pid  senno  si  servava ; 

Oia  contrastato  avcan  pid  di  cinque  ore, 
E  r  alha  in  Orionte  si  schiarava, 

Or  a'  inconiincia  la  zufla  maggiore ; 
II  auperho  Agrican  si  dispera^a, 

Che  tanto  contra  d*  osao  Orlando  dura, 

E  mena  un  colpo  fiero  oltia  miaura. 

Giunsc  a  traverao  il  colpo  diaperato, 
R  1  arudo  com'  un  latte  al  mezzo  taglia; 

Piagar  non  puotc  Orlando,  ch'  h  affatato, 
Ma  fracasaa.  ad  uiv  \Amto  ^^iaatra  e  maglia. 
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Non  potea  il  franco  Ck»nte  aver  il  fiato, 

Bench^  Tranchera  sua  came  non  taglia ; 
Fu  con  tanta  ruina  la  percoeaa, 
Che  avea  fiaccati  i  nervi,  e  peste  1*  ( 


Ma  non  fu  gilt  per  questo  sbigottito, 
Anzi  colpbce  con  maggior  fierezza. 

Giunse  nel  scudo,  e  tutto  V  ha  partito, 
Ogni  piastra  del  sbergo  e  maglia  spezza, 

£  nel  sinistro  fianco  1'  ha  ferito; 
E  fu  quel  colpo  di  cotanta  asprezza, 

Che  '1  scudo  mezzo  al  prato  andO  di  netto, 

E  ben  tre  coste  gli  tagliO  nel  petto. 

Come  ruggc  il  leon  per  la  fbresta, 
AUor  che  V  ha  ferito  il  cacciatore, 

Coei  il  fier  Agrican,  con  piti  tcmpesta, 
Rimena  un  colpo  di  troppo  furorej 

GKunse  ne  1'  elmo,  al  mezzo  de  la  testa, 
Non  ebbe  il  Conte  mai  botta  maggiore, 

E  tanto  uscito  6  fiior  di  conoscenza, 

Che  non  sa  s'  egU  ha  il  capo,  o  s'  egU  h  aenza. 

Non  vedea  lume  per  gli  occhi  niente, 
E  r  una  e  1'  altra  orecchia  tintinnava ; 

Si  spaventato  b  '1  euo  destrier  corrente, 
Ch'  intomo  al  prato  fuggendo  il  portava ; 

E  sarebbe  caduto  Teramente, 
Se  in  quella  stordigion  punto  durava ; 

Ma  sendo  nel  cader,  per  tal  cagione 

Tom6gIi  '1  spirto  e  tennesi  a  V  aicione. 

E  venne  di  se  stesso  vergognoso, 
Poi  che  cotanto  si  Tcde  avanzato. 

Com'  anderai,  diceva  doloroeo, 
Ad  Angelica  mai,  vituperato*} 

Non  ti  ricordi  quel  viso  amoroao, 
Che  a  far  questa  battaglia  t'  ha  mandatol 

Ma  chi  d  richiesto  e  indugia  il  suo  senire, 

Senrendo  poi,  fa  il  guiderdon  perire. 

Presso  a  dui  giomi  ho  gin  fatto  dimora, 
Per  il  conquisto  d'  un  sol  cavaliero, 

E  seco  a  fronte  mi  ritrovo  ancora, 
Ne  li  ho  vantaggio  piti  che  1  di  primiero. 

Ma,  se  pid  indugio  la  battaglia  un'  ora, 
L'  arme  abbandono  ed  entro  al  monaatero, 

Fraie  mi  &ccio,  e  chiamomi  dannaio, 

Se  mai  pin  bnndo  xxd  fia  Tiiko  aUato. 
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U  fin  tlrl  nuo  {larlar  ^ik  non  e  intMOf 
Cho  Imtti  i  donti  c  le  parok*  incooca ; 

Fuoro  raiMAM libra  tli  furore  wcno 
11  tiuto.  cir  race  fuor  di  iuum)  c  boooL 

Vrwo  Ai:ricane  «e  nc  va  dUdoiso, 
Con  Durindiino  ad  ainlio  mani  il  tooa 

Sopm  la  K}MlIa  destra  ili  ri\er»o ; 

Tutta  h  taijlia  tjucl  ciilpo  diverse. 

II  cnidrl  brando  ncl  petto  dirliina, 

K  ntiiipo  il  ftliereo  c  ta^lia  il  |vtnrironr. 

Bonrh^  sia  irTO:*M>  c  d*  una  ma^lia  (ina, 
Tutto  lo  tVmle  in!<in  stitto  al  j^Ionc. 

Noil  fu  \t'dula  iiiai  tanta  ruina ; 
Sv-ondr  h  >i»:i'U  o  ^uiuso  no  1'  arciono; 

f>'  tHso  iTt  qui>rita  ed  intorno  frmto, 

Ma  DurinJann  lo  lUdiidi)  su  1  prato. 

Dal  dt'stro  1  ito  n  V  ant^uina^lia  t<tanca 
Crit  t  tLMirito  il  "Wc  i*ol;tnto  fortr; 

VcT^^  \*  visti.  rl  h:i  1.1  fM-.'i.  I>!HiC;l. 

Civv.o  rolui  ih'  ^  •,:'iti  viiu.-iip  a  In  inortt'; 
K  U'ri  c\u'  l  >\t\TUt  r  1  aniina  ijli  inauoa, 

Clii  t'lr-x.'.  Orlaiiili).  v  con  |Mrolr  tvorto 
So^jiir.iii'I  •  i!i»'i'\.i  in  b.i.-ia  \«x'o: 
lo  rn'di)  ml  tuo  Dio.  iho  mori  in  crocc. 

Batt«*/.7.uni.  IV.ri»Jn\  a  Li  font  ana. 

I'riMit  c\\   io  }Hnl;«  in  tutto  hi  t*:<vi»lhi; 
F.  w  Mii.'  \ii  ■  0  !.t..t»  injijii.i  «•  >tr;in.i. 

Non  M;t  1 1  niiirti"  ;.lii«*n  »li  Diij  riU'tl.i : 
Lni.  rlu'  \»'ii!i  •  ;>  «*;»l\;rr  in  ■_'•  s'ti'  unuma. 

Ij'  ;»niin-»  :.ii  i  li..*.'!!  ■  t  ij»iMrll;t ; 
Htn  mi  «*t»nr«s<io  rhr  mlmIo  jinv.:i. 
Ma  ti\vi  mistTiror.Ii.i  0    raudo  ae^sai. 

PianiTr »  rjuil  !lr.  rhi'  fu  rnfmlo  fuTo. 

F.  tiMUM  il  \i?H>  u\  rirl  soinjin^  voltato. 
Poi  ;ul  Orl:'inio  liiss*':   ("avali'TO, 

III  qih'stit  ■:iorno  d'  t»xi:i  hti  i(uada»rnato, 
Al  luio  pan Tiv  il  ]iiii  tr;  n<*o  (Ustruw, 

Cho  n\;ri  to>s«»  ntl  numdo  CANaloato; 
Uuosto  fu  tollo  ad  un  forto  I*;iri>no, 
Clu"  ncl  Miio  c:un]H»  <li:norii  prijionc. 

\o  mm  mi  |m»«wo  ormai  pill  sastcnin*; 

I.rvami  tu  d*  an*ion,  Huron  ncoorto. 
Deh  lion  la>t'iar  qui^t'  auiiiu  |KTirr! 

I^tiv.zaini  oraiuai,  cho  ^ia  f^ou  uiorto ! 
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Se  ta  mi  lasri  a  tal  zv^mm  morirp, 

Adcot  n'  arai  gran  pena  c  disconfinto. 
Qneeto  dkeva  e  incite  altre  parole ; 
Oh  qoanto  al  Conte  ne  rincreace  e  duole ! 

Egli  avea  pien  di  lagrime  la  &cda, 
E  fu  smontato  in  su  la  terra  piana; 

Rkobe  il  Re  ferito  ne  le  brarcia, 

E  sopra  1  marmo  il  pose  a  b  fbntana, 

E  di  pianger  con  seco  non  si  saccia, 
Chiedendoigli  perdon  con  voce  umana. 

Poi  battezzollo  a  V  acqua  de  la  fonte, 

Pregando  Dio  per  lui  con  le  man  gionte. 

Poco  poi  stette,  che  1'  ebbe  trovato 
Freddo  nel  \iBO  e  tutta  la  persona, 

Onde  s'  a>'vide  ch'  egli  era  passato. 

Sopra  al  mannor  al  fonte  V  abbandona, 

CkMi  com'  era  tutto  quanto  armato, 
Co  1  brando  in  mano,  e  con  la  sua  corona. 


No.  VI. 

ANGELICA  AND  MEDORO. 


SF.oroN  jrli  Scotti  ove  la  guida.  loro 
Per  r  alti  selva  alto  diwltirno  menn, 

Poi  chc  laaciato  ha  V  uno  e  1'  altro  Moro, 
L'  un  morto  in  tutto,  e  1'  altro  vivo  a  pena. 

Giacque  gran  pezzo  il  giovine  Maloro, 
Spicciando  il  sanguo  da  si  larga  vena, 

Che  di  sua  vita  al  fin  saria  vonuto, 

Se  non  sopravenia  chi  gli  die  oiuto. 

Gli  sopravenne  a  caso  unn  don/olla, 

Awolta  in  pastorale  ct  umil  vrste, 
Ma  di  real  presenzia,  e  in  viso  bella, 

D'  altc  manierc  e  ar«*ortarni»ntc  oncsto. 
Tanto  6  ch'  io  non  ni*  dissi  piii  novella, 

Ch'  a  pena  riconoscor  la  dovrcste; 
Questa,  se  non  sapete,  Angelica  era^ 

Delgnn  Can  del  Catai  la  figlia  alticm. 
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Pai  cRe  '1  suo  anneUo  Angelica  riebbe, 
I>i  che  Bnuiel  1'  vnm  temita  priva. 

In  taato  fiMto,  in  tuAo  oifo^io  crebbe, 
Ck' ««Hr  pwn  di  tattft  1  iMBdo  Kbm : 

84  ne  Ta  mU,  e  noo  •  dmnenUw 
ComfMigDO  Kvw  qwl  pte  fiunoao  viva; 

Si  adcgna  a  rimembfar  die  gi4  mo  amaate 

Abbia  Orlando  nemato,  o  Sacripante. 

E,  lopfa  ogn'  ahro  error,  ria  piti  pentita 
Eia  del  ben  cbe  gib  a  Rinaido  vobe. 

Troppo  paiendole  eneni  aTriKta, 
Cb'  a  rignaidar  ■  baiM  gK  oochi  rchm. 

TuA*  azroganiia  aTendo  Amor  tendta, 
Pib  longamente  compoitar  non  Tobe. 

Dofe  giacea  Medor,  n  poee  al  Tarco, 

E 1'  aepettb,  poeto  lo  strate  all'  arco. 

Qiiando  Angelica  Tide  il  giorinelto 
Langnbr  ferito,  aani  vidno  a  moite, 

Chm  del  eno  Re  die  giacea  aenza  tetto, 
Pte  die  dd  proprio  mal,  d  dolea  finte, 

InaoGla  pielade  iomeiod  petto 
fiS  een^  entiar  per  diraaate  poite, 

Gha  la  6*  il  duro  oor  tenero  e  moUe ; 

E  pill  qQando  il  aao  caao  egti  narroUe. 

E  riroeando  alia  memoria  V  arte 
Cb*  in  India  impart)  gib  chinirgia, 

(Cbb  par  che  queato  studio  in  quella  parte 
Nobile  e  degno  e  di  gran  laude  sia; 

E,  eenia  molto  rivoltar  di  carte, 
Che  1  patre  a  i  figli  ereditario  il  dia) 

Si  di^xwe  operar  con  succo  d'  erbe, 

Ch'  a  pid  matura  vita  lo  riaerbe. 

E  lioordoen  che  paasando  avea 
Teduta  on'  erba  in  una  piaggia  amena; 

FoaM  dittamo,  o  foaee  panacea, 
O  non  eo  qual  di  tal  effetto  picna, 

Che  atagna  il  aangue,  a  de  la  piaga  rea 
Leva  ogni  apaamo  e  periglioea  pena, 

La  troT6  non  lontana,  e,  quella  cOlta, 

Dofe  laadato  avea  Medor,  dib  Tolta. 

Nd  litOTnar  a'  incontia  in  un  pastore, 
Ch'  a  caTallo  pd  boeco  ne  veniva 

Cevcando  una  iuTenca,  che  gli  fuore 
Duo  did!  mandza  e  senn  guaxdla  gira. 


N 
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Saco  lo  tnaM  o^e  perdea  il  vigore 

Medor  col  sftnguc  che  del  petto  uadva ; 
E  gia  n'  vren  di  tanto  il  terren  tinto, 
Ch'  en  omai  piesso  a  rimanere  eatinto. 

Del  palafireno  Angelica  gid  aceae, 
E  aoendere  il  pastor  seco  fece  anche. 

Peat6  con  saad  1'  erba,  indi  la  prease, 
E  suoco  ne  cav5  fira  le  man  biancbe : 

Ne  la  piaga  n'  infiue,  e  ne  dirtetie 

E  pel  petto  e  pel  ventre  e  fin  a  1*  anche; 

E  fu  di  tol  viitd  questo  liquore, 

Che  ftagnO  il  sangue  c  gli  tornO  il  vigore: 

E  gli  di^  fona,  che  poti  satire 

Sopra  il  cavallo  che  1'  pastor  condusse. 
Non  per6  volse  indi  Medor  partire 

Prima  ch'  in  terra  il  suo  signor  non  fiMte, 
E  Cloridan  col  Re  fe'  sepelire ; 

E  poi  dove  a  lei  piacque  ei  ridusse  \ 
Et  ella  per  pietk  ne  1'  umil  case 
Del  corteae  pastor  aeco  rimaae. 

N^,  fin  che  nol  tomasse  in  aanitade, 
Volea  partir :  cosi  di  lui  fe'  atima: 

Tanto  ad  inteneri  de  la  pietadc 
Che  n'  ebbe,  come  in  terra  il  vide  prima. 

Poi,  viatone  i  costumi  e  la  beltade, 
Roder  ai  aenti  il  cor  d'  aacoea  lima; 

Roder  ai  aenti  il  core,  e  a  poco  a  poco 

Tutto  infiammato  d'  amoroao  fuoca 

8tava  il  pastorc  in  assai  buona  e  bcUa 
Stanza,  nel  boeco  infra  duo  monti  piatta, 

Con  la  moglie  e  co  i  figli ;  et  avea  quella 
Tatta  di  nuovo  e  poco  inanzi  fatta. 

Quivi  a  Medoro  fu  per  la  donzella  . 
La  piaga  in  breve  a  sanity  ritratta; 

Ma  in  minor  tempo  ai  aenti  maggiore 

Piaga  di  queata  avere  ella  nel  core. 

Assai  piti  larga  piaga  e  piu  profonda 
Nel  cor  aenti  da  non  veduto  atrale, 

Che  da'  begU  oochi  e  da  la  teatif  bionda 
Di  Medoro  avvent6  1'  arcier  c'  ha  V  ale. 

Alder  ai  aente,  e  aempre  il  fuoco  abonda, 
E  piik  cura  1'  altrui  che  '1  proprio  male. 

Di  ai  non  cnra ;  e  non  6  ad  altro  intentt^ 

Cb*  M  imiuiT  chi  Id  An  e  tatOMBoiMu 


Dt 


in  pnTtMioU  WU 


Di 


S«  tit  ilMa  mn  UNi  ttenr,  UMfM 

Dunqini^  IgMii  «gi4  fi^iio  ifi  vcvfUpv, 
L«  itt^$i»MKiiiiiitiifSichii|^iM^ 

Cbt^  ttam  OMk  MKnii^  a«i  If 


Tiiifrm  itiiii  wmr.  hftjm  \hi  |iiiwij  liiT 
Odtai 
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PHk  hmge  non  Tedn  del  gkmDetto 

La  donna,  n^  di  Im  potea  aaziani : 
N^  per  mai  ■empre  pendegli  dal  coOo, 
nauo  dieir  wevJdk  di  Ini  ntoUo. 

Se  ilaTa  all'  ombnt  o  m  del  tetto  uaciTa, 
Avea  dl  e  notte  il  bel  gkmne  a  lato: 

Matino  e  sera  or  qneata  or  quella  rWa 
Ceicando  andava,  o  qnakhe  Teide  prato: 

Nel  nM«>  giomo  nn  antro  li  copriva, 
FoTM  non  men  fi  quel  cominodo  e  grato 

Ch'  ebber,  fuggendo  V  acque,  Bnea  e  Dido, 

De*  lor  leered  tertimonio  fido. 

¥n.  piacer  tanti,  ovunque  on  arbor  dritto 
Tedeiee  ombrare  o  ibnte  o  nro  poro, 

y  avea  ^mIIo  o  coltel  sobUo  fitto  *, 
CoAy  ee  t'  era  akun  saMO  men  duio. 

Et  era  fbori  in  miile  hioghi  eeritto, 
E  ooai  in  caaa  in  altri  tanti  il  muro, 

Angelica  e  Medoro,  in  ^rarii  modi 

Legiti  insieme  di  diveni  nodi. 

Poi  che  le  parve  aver  fiOto  soggiomo 
Qmn  pHi  ch'  a  bantania,  fe'  diaegno 

Di  iaie  in  India  del  Catai  rttomo, 
E  Medor  coronar  del  sno  bel  regno. 

Portava  al  braodo  on  cerchio  d'  oro,  odomo 
Di  rioche  gemme,  in  testimonio  e  segno 

Del  ben  che  1  Conte  Orlando  le  volea; 

E  portato  gran  tempo  ve  V  avea. 

Qnel  dond  gia  Morgana  a  Ziliante, 
Nel  tempo  che  nel  Ugo  aacoao  il  tenne; 

Et  eieo,  poi  ch'  al  padre  Monodante 
Per  opra  e  per  ▼irtd  d'  Orlando  Tenne, 

Lo  diede  a  Orlando :  Orlando  ch'  era  amante, 
Di  porn  al  braocio  il  cerchio  d'  or  aoelenne, 

ATendo  diiegnato  di  donarlo 

Alia  R^gina  raa  di  ch'  io  vi  parlo. 

Non  per  amor  del  Paladino,  quanto 
Perch'  era  ricco  e  d'  artificio  egngio, 

Caio  arnto  1'  avea  la  donna  tanto 
Che  pid  non  li  puO  aver  coaa  di  pregio. 

S*  lo  lerbb  ne  1'  IsoU  del  pianto, 
Non  10  gilL  dirvi  con  che  priyilegio, 

L4  dove  eapoata  al  marin  moatro  nuda 

Pu  da  !■  gente  inofpitale  e  crnda. 
9 
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Qnrri  doh  a  troruido  altn  mnpoede, 
Ch'  al  buon  pMtore  et  alk  moglie  deni, 

Che  wnriti  gli  avca  con  ■!  gnn  fede 
Dal  dl  che  ncl  coo  albeq^  a  fur  mMa ; 

Lev6  dal  bnuxrio  il  ceirhio,  e  gli  lo  £ede, 
E  Tolae  per  aio  amor  che  lo  leneH; 

Indi  jaliron  verao  la  monUgna 

Che  dinde  la  Pruicia  da  la  Spagna. 

Dentro  a  Valensa  o  dentro  a  BaieeOona 
Per  qualche  giomo  avean  penaato  poni. 

Fin  che  aocadeaae  akuna  nave  boona,        t£ 
Che  per  Levante  appawnYhii—  a  i 

l^deio  il  mar  acoprir  aotto  a  Girona 
Ne  lo  fraootar  giti  de  i  mootani  doni; 

E,  coateggiando  a  man  atniatrail  lito, 

A  BaroeUona  and^  pel  camin  trilo. 

Ma  non  vi  giunaer  prima  ch*  on  nom  paa 
Oiacer  troraio  in  mi  1'  eatrctne  anne, 

Che,  coiDc  porro,  di  luCo  e  di  guano 
Tutlo  era  brutto,  e  volto  e  petto  e 

Cestui  fii  iica{;lif>  lor,  rome  cagnano 
Ch'  aslair  forrstier  ffubito  riene ; 

R  di6  lor  noia  e  fu  per  far  lor  acoma 


The  troop  then  follow'd  where  their  chief  had  gono, 
Pumuing  his  ntrm  chaae  among  the  treea, 

And  leave  the  two  companions  there  akme, 
One  Burrly  dead,  the  other  acarcelj  leaa. 

Long  time  Medoro  lay  without  a  groan, 
Losing  his  blood  in  such  large  quantities, 

That  life  would  surely  have  gone  out  at  laat. 

Had  not  a  helping  hand  been  coming  past 

There  came,  by  chance,  a  damsel  pasaing  there, 
Dreas'd  Uke  a  Hhepherdess  in  lowly  wise, 

But  of  a  ro3raI  provnce,  and  an  air 
Noble  as  handsome,  with  clear  maiden  eyes. 

Tis  so  long  since  I  told  you  news  of  her, 
Perhaps  you  know  her  not  in  this  disguise. 

This,  you  must  know  then,  was  Angelica, 

Proud  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  great  Cathay. 


rtokcra 


lai  jct  «o  cMj  too.  tkii.  ELe  tbe  Jbeur «, 

TiTM  MBie  ■tfcrtilwt  thaa  kanriL  dKj  a^X 
She  cast  Bniml.  wiu  nuw  and  1 
To  Hve  «o  finr  a  Efe  fiv  afl  its  i 


r  of  aa  hob  that  caai^  kcr  ^o 
Ai  die  WM  eoninf .  in  a  piraainf  phn 

(Wkther  Yaaa  panacea,  (fittanj. 
Or  aooK  mkIi  hnb  aoconnled  aovctc^^B 

For  Masriung  bkwd  qaicklj  and  tmdotj. 
And  wimmig  ooK  afl  apam  and  bad  pain), 

She  CmumI  it  not  &r  off.  and  gathering  aooH^ 

Returned  with  it  to  aare  Medoro'a  bloam. 

In  coming  bach  die  met  upon  the  way 

A  ahepheid,  who  waa  rkling  throng  the  wood 

To  find  a  hcil^  that  had  gone  aitzay. 
And  been  two  daya  about  the  lotitiide. 
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She  took  him  widi  her  where  Medoio  kj, 

Stin  feebler  than  he  wto,  with  km  oTblood; 
So  much  he  lost,  and  drew  ao  hard  a  bceatfa, 
Tliat  he  waa  now  feat  fiiding  to  hia  dMth. 

Angelica  got  oflf  lier  hone  in  haate, 
And  made  the  shepherd  gel  aa  feat  feom  faia;^ 

She  ground  the  boha  with  etonea,  and  than  coqpnM'd 
With  her  white  hands  the  bahny  mJIKnesa ; 

Then  dropp'd  it  in  the  wound,  and  b«th*d  hia  bwaal, 
I£s  alomarJi,  feet,  and  all  that  waa  amiaa: 

And  of  such  Tirtne  was  it,  that  at  length 

The  blood  wm  stopped,  and  he  look'd  found  wift  atnnglk. 

At  last  he  got  upon  the  shepherd's  hone, 
But  would  not  quit  the  plaoe  till  he  had  sen 

Laid  in  the  ground  his  lord  and  maater'a  oocse; 
And  Cloridan  Uy  with  it,  who  had  been 

Smitten  ao  frtally  with  sweet  remone. 
He  then  obej'd  the  will  of  the  feir  (jueen; 

And  she,  for  very  pity  of  his  lot, 

Went  and  stay'd  with  him  at  the  shepherd's  oot 

Nor  would  she  leave  him,  she  esteem'd  him  so, 
Till  she  had  seen  him  weU  with  her  own  eye; 

So  full  of  pity  did  her  bosom  grow. 
Since  first  she  saw  him  faint^and  like  to  die. 

Seeing  his  manners  now,  and  beauty  too, 
She  felt  her  heart  yearn  somehow  inwardly; 

She  felt  her  heart  yearn  somehow,  till  at  last 

Twas  all  on  fire,  and  burning  warm  and  feat 

The  shepherd's  home  was  good  enough  and  neat, 

A  little  shady  cottage  in  a  dell : 
The  man  had  just  rebuilt  it  all  complete. 

With  room  to  spare,  in  case  more  births  befell. 
There  with  such  knowledge  did  the  lady  treat 

Her  handsome  patient,  that  he  soon  grew  weU ; 
But  not  before  she  had,  on  her  own  part, 
A  secret  wound  much  greater  in  her  heart. 

Much  greater  was  the  wound,  and  deeper  fer, 
Which  the  sweet  arrow  made  in  her  heart's  strings ; 

*Twa»  from  Medoro's  lovely  eyes  and  hair ; 
'Twas  from  the  naked  areher  with  the  winga. 

She  feeb  it  now ;  she  feels,  and  yet  can  bear 
Another's  less  than  her  own  sufferings. 

She  thinks  not  of  herself:  she  thinks  alone 

How  to  cure  him  by  whom  she  is  undone. 


•*y*y*y- 


Andificmirim,  liiifclii^  togpl 
OFetiag— !  O  dbowadb,  wIm,  m  vn. 

Did  ■■  dMt  lowiBg  ad  gml  hento  could  do, 
Howwovld  jpe  isd,  to  see,  wiik  all  kr  dMflM, 

TW  jooof  HodoiD  lad  Ae  gidieniif 
or  die  world*!  raae,  die  nw  amoadi'd  bdbie; 

For  never,  nee  fhrt  padai  bfaMh'd  witk  opng. 
Had  Innaa  ben^  dwed  to  toveh  die  door. 

To  nnetioo  il^-4o  fowMriaii  die  dun^ — 
Tibe  print  vaoodled  to  read  die  weniiDe  o^or, 

(For  wkhoot  marrii^  wkuft  can  cone  bat  itrifel) 

And  die  bridoHwidber  WW  die  riiepheid'a  wife 

AH  waa  pcrfitrm'd,  in  diorC,  that  eonld  be  oo 

In  aQch  a  place,  to  make  die  noptiala  good ; 
Nor  fid  die  bappf  pair  tUnk  fit  to  go, 

I  and  BBon  vtthm  tiba  ^vMii 
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Hm  hdj  to  the  alripliiig  aeeimd  to  giow. 

Hk  ilep  her  ilep,  hk  cyvi  her  eyes  pcDMied ; 
Nor  did  her  love  kiee  any  ofiu  nit, 
TluNigh  ehe  wm  alwrnje  hanging  on  hii  hiieet. 

In  doon  and  out  of  doon,  bj  night,  bj  day. 
She  had  the  charmer  by  her  ade  fiir  ever ; 

Homing  and  evening  they  vrould  atroU  away, 
Now  by  lome  fiekl  or  little  tufted  river; 

They  choae  a  cave  in  middle  of  the  day, 
Perhaps  not  lew  agieeable  or  clever 

Than  Dido  and  iEneaa  found  to  acreen  them, 

When  thqr  had  aecreli  lo  diecua  between  tbem. 

And  all  this  while  there  vraa  not  a  amooch  tiee, 
Tliat  stood  by  stream  or  fountain  with  ^ad  hveitii, 

Nor  stone  less  hard  than  stones  are  apt  to  be^ 
But  they  would  find  a  knifo  to  carve  it  with; 

And  in  a  thousand  pbees  you  might  see, 
And  on  the  walls  about  you  and  beneath, 

Angeuca  and  Medoro,  tied  in  one, 

As  many  ways  as  loven*  knots  can  ran. 

And  when  they  thought  they  had  outspent  thcur  time, 

Angelica  the  royal  took  her  way, 
She  and  Modoro,  to  the  Indian  clime, 

To  crown  him  king  of  her  great  realm,  Cathay.* 


No.  VII. 
THE  JEALOUSY  OP  ORLANDO. 


Fbron  camin  diverso  i  cavallieri, 
Di  quk  Zerbino,  e  di  Ik  il  Conte  Orlando. 

Prima  che  pigli  il  Conte  ahri  sentieri, 
All'  arbor  tolse,  e  a  s^  ripoee  il  brando ; 

E,  dove  meglio  col  Pagan  pensosse 

Di  potersi  inoontrare,  il  destrier  moese. 

Lo  strano  cono  che  tenne  il  cavallo 
Del  Saxadn  pel  bosco  senia  via, 

•  This  venloB  of  the  pfweat  episode  has  appeared  la  pdat  bslbss.   Bo  has  a 
of  lbs  jHndU  satf  a«  Oumte. 
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Fece  ch'  Orlando  tuadb  duo  giomi  in  fidlo, 
Nd  \o  trov6,  nh  pote  averne  spia. 

Giunse  ad  un  rivo,  che  parea  chstallo, 
Ne  le  cui  sponde  un  bel  pratel  fioria, 

Di  nativo  color  vago  e  dipinto, 

£  di  molti  e  belli  arbori  distinto. 

n  merigge  facea  grato  1'  orezo 

Al  duro  armento  et  al  pastore  ignudo ; 

Si  che  n6  Orlando  aentia  alcun  hbrezo, 
Che  la  corazza  avea,  1'  elmo  e  lo  scudo. 

Quivi  egli  entr6,  per  ripoaarsi,  in  mezo; 
E  t'  ebbe  travaglioao  albergo  e  crudo, 

E,  pid  che  dir  si  poasa,  empio  soggiomo, 

Quell'  infelice  e  afortunato  giorno. 

Volgendoai  ivi  intorno,  vidi  acritti 
Molti  arbuBcelli  in  bu  1'  ombroaa  riva. 

Totto  che  fermi  v'  ebbe  gli  occhi  e  fitti, 
Fu  certo  esser  di  man  de  la  sua  Diva. 

Questo  era  un  di  qud  lochi  gia  descritti, 
Ove  aovente  con  Medor  veniva 

Da  caaa  del  pastore  indi  vicina 

La  bella  donna  del  Catai  Regina. 

Angelica  e  Medor  con  cento  nodi 
Legati  insieme,  e  in  cento  lochi  Tede. 

Quante  lettere  son,  tanti  son  chiodi 

Co  i  quali  Axnore  il  cor  gli  punge  e  fiede. 

Va  col  penaier  cercando  in  mille  modi 
Non  creder  quel  ch'  al  buo  diapetto  crede : 

Ch'  altra  Angelica  sia,  creder  ai  sforza, 

Ch'  abbia  scrifto  il  suo  nome  in  quella  Mona. 

Poi  dice :  Conoico  io  pur  queate  note ; 

Di  tal  io  n'  ho  tante  e  vedute  e  lette. 
Finger  queato  Modoro  ella  ai  puote; 

Forse  ch'  a  me  qucsto  cognome  mette. 
Con  tali  opinion  dal  vcr  remote 

Usando  fraude  a  sd  medesmo,  stette 
Ne  la  speranza  il  mal  contento  Orlando, 
Che  si  seppe  a  sd  stesso  ir  procacciando. 

Ma  sempre  pi^  raccende  e  piil  rinuova, 
Quanto  sponger  piu  cerca,  il  rio  sospetto; 

Come  1'  incauto  augel  che  si  ritrova 
In  ragna  o  in  visco  aver  dato  di  petto, 

Qaaato  piu  baUe  J'  ale  e  piii  ai  prova 
Di  djabrigar,  piU  vi  si  lega  strctto. 
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OriuidQ  ▼woe  ofe  •'  incunrA  Q  moote 
A  KiUM  d*  uvo  in  sa  k  chium  ftote. 

Atmno  in  mi  1'  entnU  il  luogo  adomo 

Coi  pifdi  fltorti  edere  e  vhi  enanti. 
Quhi  ■oleuio  a]  piA  cooente  giomo 

Stare  aUmociati  i  duo  frlid  amanti 
V*  Kftmjoo  i  nomi  lor  dentio  e  d'  intomo 

Phk  che  in  aluo  de  i  hioghi  ciirritwtanti, 
Sditti,  qnal  con  caibone  e  qoal  con  gevo, 
E  qnal  con  ponte  A  odteUi  napnmo, 

n  nMdo  Conte  a  pift  quiii  ducne ; 

E  Tide  in  mi  r  entraU  de  la  grotta 
Parole  aeaai,  che  di  mia  man  diMeae 

Medoro  avea,  che  parcan  acritte  allotta. 
Del  gcan  piaoer  che  ne  la  grolta  ptew, 

Qiieeta  aentenzia  in  ^eni  avea  lidotta: 
Che  fbeae  cuka  in  aoo  lingnaggio  io  penso ; 
El  en  ne  bt  noeCra  tale  in  «nao: 

Liete  piante,  verdi  erbe,  limpide  acque, 
Spelunca  opaca  e  di  fredde  ombre  grata, 

DoTe  la  brlla  Angelica^  che  nacque 
Di  Ghdafron,  da  mohi  in  vano  amata, 

Speaao  ne  le  mie  braccia  nuda  giacque ; 
De  la  commodita  cbo  qui  m'  h  data, 

lo  poveio  Medor  ricompenaarvi 

D'  altro  non  poaao,  cbo  d'  egnior  lodarri : 

E  di  pregare  ogni  ngnore  amante 

E  carallieri  o  damigelle,  e  ognuna 
Penona  o  paSaana  o  viandante, 

Che  qui  sua  ▼olontli  meni  o  Foituna, 
Ch'  all'  erbe,  all'  ombra,  all'  antro,  al  rio,  alle  piante 

Dica :  Benigno  abbiaie  e  sole  e  luna, 
E  de  le  nimie  il  coro  cbe  proweggia, 
Che  non  conduca  a  toi  pastor  mai  greggia. 

Era  acritta  in  Arabico,  che  1  Conte 

Intendea  coai  ben,  come  Latino. 
Fra  molte  lingue  e  molle  ch'  avea  pronto 

Prontiaaima  aTea  quella  il  Paladino 
E  gli  achiT6  piii  volte  e  danni  et  onto, 

Che  ei  trovb  tra  il  popul  Saracino. 
Ma  non  ai  vanti,  ae  gia  n'  ebbe  firutto ; 
Ch'  un  danno  or  n'  ha,  che  pu6  acontargli  il  tutloi. 

Tra  Tolte,  e  quattro,  e  aei,  leaae  lo  aeritto 
Quello  infelioe,  e  pur  cercando  in  vano 
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Che  Don  yi  fime  <piel  cIm  t*  en  leritto; 

E  Mmpre  lo  Tedea  pA  ehiaro  e  piino ; 
El  ogni  volta  in  moo  il  petto  afflitto 

Stringern  Q  eat  leiitia  con  firedda  mano. 
RimMe  il  fin  con  ^  oochi  e  oon  bt  meote 
Vim  nel  hmo,  al  mmo  indifierente. 

Pa  aUora  per  uacir  del  eentimento ; 

SI  tutto  in  prada  del  dolor  si  laeM. 
GredeCe  a  chi  n'  ha  fiitto  esperimento, 

Che  querto  h  *\  duol  che  totti  gli  altri 
Caduto  gli  era  aopra  il  petto  il  mento, 

La  fronte  prira  di  baldanza,  e  baesa ; 
Nd  pote  aTer  (chd  1  duol  V  occup6  tanto) 
ADe  qnerele  Toce,  o  omore  al  pianto. 

L'  impetnoea  dogUa  entro  rimaae, 
Che  volea  tatta  nadr  con  troppa  firetta. 

Cod  Teggian  reatar  1'  acqna  ncl  Taee, 
Che  largo  il  ventre  e  bt  booca  abbia  flferetta ; 

Ch^,  nel  Toltar  che  n  fit  in  mi  la  baae, 
L'  mnor,  che  vorria  nadr,  tanto  a'  afiVetta, 

E  ne  1*  angoflta  via  tanto  a'  intrica, 

Ch*  a  gooda  a  goocia  fiiore  eaoe  a  fittica. 

Poi  ritoma  in  aft  alqnanto,  e  penea  come 
Pomt  ever  che  non  aia  bt  coaa  Tera : 

Che  Toglia  alcun  ooai  infiunaie  il  nome 
De  ia  eua  donna  e  crede  e  brama  e  tpem, 

O  gravar  lui  d'  ineopportabil  eome 
Tknto  di  geloaia,  che  aft  ne  pera; 

Et  abbia  quel,  aia  chi  a  voglia  itato, 

Molto  la  man  di  lei  bene  imitato. 

In  eoai  poca,  in  coal  debol  ipeme 
ST^gha  ^  spnti,  e  gli  rifiranca  un  poeo ; 

Indi  al  suo  Brigliadoro  il  doeeo  preme, 
Dando  gik  il  fole  alia  aoieUa  loco. 

N^n  molto  va,  che  da  le  vie  supreme 
De  i  tetti  uadr  Tede  il  vapor  del  fiiooo, 

Sente  cani  abbaiar,  muggiaie  annento ; 

l^ene  alia  villa,  e  pigha  alloggiamento. 

Languido  smonta,  e  laacia  Brigliadovo 
A  un  diacreto  ganon  che  n'  abfak  eonu 

Altri  il  diearma,  altri  ^  aproni  d'  oro 
Oh  leva,  altri  a  forbir  va  V  armatura. 

Eia  queata  U  caaa  ove  Hedoro 
cnioque  Aika,  e  v*  «bbe  alta  aT^r«n(bBiu 
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Coicani  Oiiuido  e  non  cen^  domanda, 
Di  dolor  sazio  e  non  d'  akra  Tivanda. 

Quanto  piti  ceica  ritroTar  quiete, 
Tanto  ritiova  pid  tiaTaglio  e  pene ; 

Chd  de  '1  odiato  acritto  ogni  parete, 
Ogni  Uflcio,  ogni  finestia  vede  pienv 

Chieder  ne  vuol :  poi  tien  le  labra  cheCe ; 
Chd  teme  non  m  fitr  troppo  aerena, 

Txoppo  chiara  la  ooaa,  che  di  nebbia 

Cerca  offuacar,  percbd  men  nnoeer  debtiia. 

Poco  gli  giova  uoar  fraude  a  a^  ateaao ; 

Chh  aenza  domandame  i  chi  ne  paria. 
n  pastor,  che  lo  vede  coai  oppreaso 

Da  sua  tristrizia,  e  che  vorria  leyarla, 
L'  iatoria  nota  a  s^  che  dicea  spcaao 

Di  quei  duo  amanti  a  chi  Tolea  aaeokaiia, 
Ch'  a  molti  dileUevole  fii  a  udire, 
GV  incominci6  senxa  rispetto  a  din: 

Come  esso  a  prieghi  d'  Angelica  bella, 
Portato  avca  Mcdoro  alia  sua  villa ; 

Ch'  era  ferito  graveniente,  e  ch'  ella 
CurC>  la  pia^,  o  in  pochi  di  guarilla : 

Ma  che  nel  cor  d'  una  maggior  di  quella 
Lei  feri  amor :  e  di  poca  scintilla 

L'  accessc  tanto  c  si  cocente  fuoco, 

Che  n'  ardea  tutta,  e  non  trovava  loco. 

E,  sanza  aver  rispetto  ch'  ella  fosse 

Figlia  del  maggior  Re  ch'  abbia  il  LeTante, 

Da  troppo  amor  constretta  si  condusae 
A  farsi  moglie  d'  un  povero  fante. 

All  ultimo  r  iiftoria  si  ridusse, 
Che  '1  pastor  fe'  portar  la  gemma  inante, 

Ch'  alia  sua  dipartenza,  per  mercede 

Del  buono  albergo,  Angelica  gli  diede. 

Questa  conclusion  fu  la  secure 
Che  '1  capo  a  un  colpo  gli  levd  dal  collo, 

Poi  che  d'  innumerabil  battiture 
Si  vide  il  manigoldo  Amor  satollo. 

Celar  si  studia  Orlando  il  duolo ;  e  pure 
Quel  gli  fa  forza,  e  male  aoconder  puoUo ; 

Per  lacrime  e  suapir  da  bocca  e  d'  oochi 

Convien,  voglia  o  non  voglia,  a]  fin  che  acoochL 

Poi  ch'  allagare  il  freno  al  dolor  pooCe 
(Che  reata  aolo,  e  aenza  altrai  rispetto), 
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GKti  da  gli  occhi  rigando  per  le  gote 
Sparge  un  fiume  di  lacrime  su  1  petto : 

Soepira  e  geme,  e  va  con  spesie  mote 
Di  qxih  di  Ik  tutto  oercando  il  letto ; 

E  pid  daio  ch'  on  aasao,  e  pid  pongente 

Che  se  foese  d'  urtica,  «6  lo  iente. 

In  tanto  aspro  travaglio  gli  soccorre, 
Che  nel  medenno  letto  in  che  giaceva 

L'  ingrata  donna  Tenuta«i  a  pone 
Col  8UO  drudo  pi^  volte  esser  doTeva. 

Non  altrimenti  or  quella  piuma  abborre 
N6  con  minor  prestezza  9b  ne  leva, 

Che  de  1'  erba  il  yillan,  che  b'  era  meMO 

Per  chiuder  gli  occhi,  e  vegga  il  serpe 


Quel  letto,  quella  caaa,  quel  pastore 
Immantinente  in  tant*  odio  gli  caaca, 

Che  senza  aspettar  luna,  o  che  V  albore 
Che  va  dinanzi  al  nuovo  giomo,  naaca, 

Piglia  V  arme  e  il  dentriero,  et  eace  iuore 
Per  mezo  il  boaco  alia  pid  oacura  firaaca; 

E  quando  poi  gli  e  awiso  d'  easer  solo, 

Con  gridi  et  urli  apre  le  porte  al  duolo. 

Di  pianger  mai,  mai  di  gridar  non  reata ; 

N6  la  notte  nd  '1  dl  si  dli  nud  pace ; 
Fugge  cittadi  e  borghi,  e  alia  foresta 

Su  1  terren  duro  al  diacoperto  giace. 
Di  b6  si  maraviglia  ch'  abhia  in  teata 

Una  fontana  d'  acqua  si  vivace, 
E  come  sospirar  possa  mai  tanto; 
E  spesflo  dice  a  sd  cosi  nel  pianto: 

Queate  non  son  pid  lacrime,  che  fuore 
Stillo  da  gli  occhi  con  si  larga  vena. 

Non  Buppliron  le  lacrime  al  dolore; 
Finlr,  ch'  a  mezo  era  il  dolore  a  pena. 

Dal  fiioco  spinto  ora  il  vitale  umore 

Fugge  per  quella  via  ch'  a  gli  occhi  mena ; 

Elt  h  quel  che  si  versa,  e  trarrii  insieme 

E  '1  dolore  e  la  vita  all'  ore  estreme. 

Questi,  ch'  indizio  &n  del  mio  tormento, 
Sospir  non  sono;  n^  i  sospir  son  tati. 

Quelli  han  triegua  talora;  io  mai  non  sento 
Che  '1  petto  mio  men  la  sua  pena  esafi. 

Amor,  che  m'  arde  fl  cor,  fit  queato  vento, 
Mentn  diimtte  intomo  al  ftioco  V  •&. 
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Amor,  ooo  che  ndiioolo  lo  fiu, 

Che  'd  fboco  fl  tenghi,  e  doI  finmmm  tan.  1 

Non  ton,  non  w>do  io  qud  ehe  pno  In  ▼■»; 

and,  ch'  era  Orlando,  h  moito,  et  h  ■ottam 
La  sua  donna  ingratiMtma  1'  ha  xmao ; 

81,  mancando  di  fe,  gli  ha  fiitto  gimnL 

10  ion  lo  epinto  foo  da  lui  drnw, 

Ch'  in  queito  infinrno  tonnentandoa  cnm, 
Aodd  con  1'  ombra  lia,  che  eoU  a▼ana^ 
Eeempio  a  chi  in  amor  pone  Bpeiania. 

Pd  bo«x>  err6  totta  la  notte  il  Conte; 

E  alio  spontar  della  dioma  <»•'""*■ 
Lo  tomd  il  soo  deedn  sopra  la  fonte, 

Doire  MedoTo  innmliie  1'  epigramma. 
Vedcr  1'  ingiaria  sua  scritta  nel  monte 

L'  aoceee  si,  ch'  in  lui  non  resto  dramnm 
Che  non  fbaae  odio,  rabbia,  iia  e  furore ; 
Nd  piil  indugid,  che  traaae  il  brando  fiioie. 

Taglio  lo  flcritto  e  1  sasso,  e  sin  al  delo 
A  volo  alzar  fe'  le  minute  scbegge. 

Infelice  quell'  antro,  et  ogni  stelo 
In  cui  Medoro  e  Angelica  si  legge ! 

Cosi  rest&r  quel  d\,  ch'  ombra  nh  giclo 
A  pastor  mai  non  daran  piu,  nh  a  gregge: 

E  quella  fonte  gia  si  chiara  e  pura, 

Da  cotanta  ira  fu  poco  sicura  : 

Che  rami,  o  ceppi,  e  tronchi,  e  sassi,  e  zoUe 
Non  ccsso  di  gittar  ne  le  bell'  onde, 

Pin  che  da  sommo  ad  imo  si  turbolle 
Che  non  furo  mai  piii  chiare  nh  monde; 

E  stanco  al  fin,  e,  al  fin  di  sudor  moDe, 
Poi  che  la  lena  vinta  non  risponde 

Alio  sdegno,  al  grave  odio,  all'  ardente  ira, 

Cade  sul  prato,  e  verso  il  ciel  sospira. 

AfHitto  e  stanco  al  fin  cade  ne  V  erba, 
E  ficca  gli  occhi  al  cielo,  e  non  &  motto  \ 

Senza  cibo  e  dormir  cosi  si  serba, 
Che  '1  sole  esce  tre  volte,  e  toma  sotto. 

Di  crescer  non  cesso  la  pena  acerba, 
Che  fuor  del  senno  al  fin  1'  ebbe  condotto. 

11  quarto  di,  da  gran  furor  commoeso, 
E  maglie  e  piastre  si  stracciO  di  doeso. 

Qui  riman  1'  elmo,  e  la  riman  lo  scudo; 
Lontan  gli  ameei,  e  piik  lontan  1'  uabergo : 
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L'  anne  sue  tatte,  in  ■omma  yri  condiido, 
Avean  pel  boaco  differente  albergo. 

E  poi  n  ■quarcib  i  panni,  e  mostrd  ignudo 
L'  ispido  ventre,  e  lotto  1  petto  e  1  teigo ; 

E  comincib  U  gran  follia,  si  orrenda, 

Che  de  la  piil  non  sara  mai  ch'  intenda. 

In  tanta  rabbia,  in  tanto  furor  Tenne, 
Che  rimase  offuicato  in  ogni  eenio. 

Di  tor  la  spada  in  man  non  gli  eoTTenDe, 
Che  &tte  avria  mirabil  coee,  peneo. 

Ma  nh  quella  nh  acure  nd  bipenne 
Elra  bisogno  al  auo  vigore  inunenao. 

Qnivi  fe'  ben  de  le  me  prove  eocelse ; 

Ch'  un  alto  pino  al  primo  crollo  tvelse ; 

E  tvelse  dopo  il  primo  altri  parecchi. 
Come  fiMser  finoochi,  eboli  o  aneti; 

E  fe*  il  aimil  di  qaerce  e  d'  ohm  veochi, 
Di  fiiggi  e  d'  omi  e  d'  ilHci  a  d'  abeti ; 

Quel  ch'  on  oocellator,  che  s'  appareochi 
II  campo  mondo,  fi^  per  por  le  reti, 

De  i  giunchi  e  de  le  stoi^iie  e  de  1*  urtiche, 

Faochi  de  cerri  e  d'  altre  piante  antiche. 

I  pastor,  che  aentito  hanno  fl  fracaaao, 

Laadando  il  gregge  aparao  alia  fivreata, 
Chi  di  qua,  chi  di  la,  totti  a  gran  paaao 
Yi  vengono  a  veder  che  coaa  h  qneata. 
•        ••••• 

Hm  poet  breaka  oflf  here,  and  enters  afterwarda  at  large  into  the  < 
of  the  madmwa  of  Orlando ;  omitted  in  thia  work,  tot  the  i 
ptg«d06. 


No.  vin. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CLORINDA. 


TAMO. 


Ma,  eooo  omai  V  ova  &ta]e  h  ghmta 
Che  1  nver  di  Clodnda  al  ano  fln  dovtt. 

Spinge  flgfi  fl  ftno  nil  bal  MO  A  pODta, 
CIm  id  •*  imiMnaL  •  1  nagiii  ifliD  Wilt  i 
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E  bt  veste  che  d'  or  vago  traponta 

Le  nuunmelle  gtringca  tenera  e  lere 
L'  empie  d'  un  caldo  fiume.     E3U  gik  i 
Morizn,  e  1  pi^  le  manca  egro  e  Unguente. 

Quel  wgue  la  vittoria,  e  la  trafiOa 

Vergine  minacciando  incalza  e  preooe: 

Ella,  mentre  cadea,  la  voce  afflitta 
Movendo,  disse  le  parole  estreme : 

Parole  ch'  a  lei  novo  un  spiito  ditU, 
Spirio  di  f^,  di  carit^,  di  speme: 

Vuitk  ch'  or  Dio  le  infonde }  e  ae  nibeUa 

In  vita  fu,  la  vuole  in  morte  ancella : 

Amico,  hai  vinto ;  io  ti  perdon :  perdona 
Tu  ancora,  al  corpo  no,  che  nulla  pave, 

All'  alma  si :  deh !  per  lei  prega:  e  dona 
Battesmo  a  me  ch'  ogni  mia  colpe  lave. 

In  queste  voci  languide  riniona 
Un  non  so  che  di  flebile  e  aoave, 

Che  al  cor  gli  scrpe,  ed  ogni  sdcgno  ammom, 

E  gli  occhi  a  lagrimar  gV  invoglia  e  sforza. 

Poco  quindi  Ionian  nel  sen  del  monte 
Scaturia  mormorando  un  piccioi  ho : 

EgU  v'  accorso,  e  1'  elmo  empi^  nel  fonte, 
£  tom6  mesto  al  grande  ufficio  e  pio. 

Tremar  sent!  la  nian,  mentre  la  fronte, 
Non  conosciuta  ancor,  sciolse  e  scoprio. 

La  vide,  e  la  conobbe ;  o  reati}  fienza 

E  voce,  e  moto.     Ahi  vista !  ahi  cognoecenza ! 

Non  muri  g\k ;  che  sue  virtuti  accolse 
Tutte  in  quel  punto,  c  in  guardia  al  cor  le  mi 

E,  premendo  il  suo  afTanno,  a  dar  si  volae 
Vita,  coir  acqua  a  chi  col  ferro  ucciae. 

Mentre  egli  il  suon  de'  sacri  detti  sciolae, 
Colei  di  gioia  trasmutossi,  e  rise : 

E  in  atto  di  morir  licto  e  vivace, 

Dir  parea ;  S'aprc  il  cielo ;  io  vado  in  pace. 

D'  un  bel  pallore  ha  il  bianco  volto  aapeno, 

Come  a  gigli  sarian  miste  violc ; 
E  gli  occhi  al  cielo  affisa,  e  in  lei  converao 

Sembra  per  la  pietate  il  cielo  e  '1  sole; 
E  la  man  nuda  e  fredda  alzando  verso 

II  cavaliero,  in  vece  di  parole, 
Gli  da  pcgno  di  pace.    In  questa  forma 
Paasa  la  bella  donna,  e  par  che  dorma. 
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Come  r  alma  gentile  uacita  ei  Tede, 
Rallenta  quel  Tigor  ch'  ayea  TaoooHo^ 

E  r  imperio  di  s^  libeio  cede 
Al  duol  gik  fiitto  io^MtiMMo  e  atoHo, 

Ch'  al  cor  ai  atxinge,  e  chiusa  in  hnm  aede 
La  Tita,  empie  di  morte  i  aenai  e  1  volto. 

Oik  aimile  all'  eatinto  il  ynro  langne 

Al  colore,  al  ailendo,  agli  atti,  al  aangiML 

E  ben  la  vita  sua  adegnoea  e  achiva, 
Spezzando  a  aforza  il  ano  ritogno  firale, 

La  bell'  anima  iciolta  alfin  seguiTa, 
Che  poco  innanzi  a  lei  apiega^a  1'  ale; 

Ma  quivi  stuol  d'  Franchi  a  caao  arriira, 
Cui  trae  biaogno  d'  acqaa,  o  d'  ahio  tale; 

E  con  la  donna  il  cavalier  ne  porta, 

In  aft  mal  vivo,  e  morto  in  lei  ch'  ft  i 


No.  IX. 
TANCRED  IN  THE  ENCHANTED  FOREST. 


Era  in  prence  Tancredi  intanto  aorto 

A  leppellir  la  aua  diletta  arnica ; 
E,  benchd  in  volto  aia  languido  e  amoito, 

E  mal  atto  a  portar  elmo  e  lorica, 
Nolladimen,  poi  che  1  biaogno  ha  acoilo^ 

Ei  non  ricuaa  il  riachioo  la  fiUica; 
Chd  1  cor  vivace  il  aiio  vigor  traafonde 
Al  corpo  b1,  che  par  ch'  eaao  n'  abbonde. 

Vaaaene  il  valoroao  in  aft  riatretto, 
E  tacito  e  goardingo  al  riachio  ignolo : 

E  soatien  della  aelva  il  iero  aapetto, 
E  1  gran  romor  del  tnono  e  del  tremolo; 

E  nulla  abigottiace ;  e  aol  nel  petto 

Sente,  ma  toato  U  aeda,  un  picciol  moto. 

Trapaaea;  ed  eoco  in  quel  aihreetie  loco 

Sorge  improwiaa  la  dXtk  del  fboo. 

Allor  a'  arretra,  e  dubbio  alquanto  reota, 
Fra  aft  dicendo :  Or  qui  che  vaglion  V  aimil 

Nelle  faud  de'  moatri,  e  'n  goU  a  qtnerita 
Diwantrice  ibumna  aiidr6  a  gcMunal 
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Noo  mai  bt  nia,  ofe  eagioiie  oneita 

Dd  ooman  pro  U  chieda,  ahri 
Ma  nd  prodigo  sia  d'  anima  grande 
Uom  degDo;  e  tale  h  bm  chi  qm  la  fpaade. 

Pur  V  <Mte  che  ^QrlL,  s*  indamo  io  riedol 
Qual  ahra  Mha  ha  di  tzoncar  spefinnl 

Nd  intentato  Uadar  Tont.  Gk>ffredo 
Mai  quetto  Tareo.    Or,  a'  ohre  alcim  ■* 

Foiw  1'  incendio,  cIm  qui  aoito  i'  vedo, 
Fia  d'  effelto  minor  die  wmhiama; 

Ma  eeguane  che  puote.    E  in  queito  dire 

Dentio  laltoTTi :  oh  memorando  aidire! 

Nd  totto  1'  anne  gik  eentir  gli  parrv 
Caldo  o  fenror  come  di  fi)co  inteneo ; 

Ma  pur,  §e  foeeer  vere  fiamme  o  larre, 
Mai  poC&  giudicar  tl  tosto  il  eeneo: 

Perchft  repente,  appena  tocco,  ^larre 
Qnel  nmnlacro,  e  gionee  on  norol  denio, 

Cbo  portd  notte  e  vemo ;  e  ilwemo  anoora, 

E  r  ombra  dileguoeei  in  picciol'  era. 

Stupido  si,  ma  intrepido  rimane 

Tancredi ;  e  poichd  vede  il  totto  cheto, 

Mette  eecuro  il  pid  nelle  profime 
Soglie,  e  spia  della  selva  ogni  aecreto. 

fih  piO  apparenze  inuaitate  e  strane, 
Nd  txova  alcun  per  via  scontro  o  dineto, 

Se  non  quanto  per  sd  ritarda  il  boeco 

Ia  yista  e  i  paan,  inviluppato  e  foeco. 

Alfine  un  largo  spazio  in  forma  ecorge 
D'  anfiteatro,  e  non  ft  pianta  in  esio, 

Salvo  che  nel  suo  mezzo  altero  sorge, 
Quasi  eccelsa  piramide,  on  dpresso. 

Ck>li  ti  drizza,  e  nel  mirar  b'  aocorge 
Ch'  era  di  Taij  segni  il  tronco  impreiBo, 

Simil  a  quei,  chh  in  Tece  usd  di  ecritto 

L'  antico  giii  miaterioso  Egitto. 

Fra  i  eegni  ignoti  alcnne  note  ha  acorte 
Del  Mrmon  di  Soria,  ch'  d  ben  poenede: 

O  tu,  che  dentro  ai  chiostri  della  morte 
Osasti  por,  guerriero  audace,  il  piede, 

Deh !  se  non  sd  crudel,  quanto  sd  forte, 
Deh !  non  turbar  questa  secreta  sede. 

Peardona  all'  afane  omai  di  luce  prive: 

y.cn  dee  guena  co'  morti  aver  chi  nva. 
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Cod  dioM  quel  motto.    Egli  era  intanto 
DeUe  breri  parole  ai  tenat  occulti 

Fiemere  intanto  Ddk  continiio  il  vento 
Tra  le  frondi  del  boeco  e  tra  i  Tugulti ; 

E  trame  on  raon  che  flebile  concento 
Par  d'  mnani  eospiri  e  di  anguhi; 

E  un  non  so  che  confiuo  iiudlla  al  oora 

Di  pieU^  di  spavento-e  di  dolore. 

Pur  tngge  alfin  la  spada,  e  con  gran  fena 
Percote  1'  alta  pianta.    Oh  maraviglia  1 

Manda  fuor  sangue  la  reciaa  Kona, 
E  fa  la  terra  intomo  a  s^  Termiglia. 

Tntto  si  raccaprioda;  e  pur  rinfi>na 
n  colpo,  e  '1  fin  vedeme  ei  a  coniiglia. 

Allor,  quasi  di  tomba,  uacir  ne  aente 

Un  indisdnto  gemito  dolente; 

Che  poi  distinto  in  voci :  Ahi  troppo,  dine, 
M'  hai  tu,  Tancredi,  offeeao:  or  tanto  bMli: 

Ta  dal  corpo,  che  meco  e  per  me  yime, 
Felice  albogo  gi^  mi  diacacnaati 

Peich^  il  miaero  tronco,  a  cm  m'  affiaaa 
n  mio  duro  deatino,  ancor  mi  guaadl 

Dopo  la  morte  gli  aTreraarj  toot, 

Crodel,  ne'  lor  aepokri  offender  Tuoil 

Clorinda  fui :  n^  aol  qui  apirto  mnano 
Albergo  in  qneata  pianta  rona  e  dmm; 

BCa  daacnn  altro  ancor,  Franco  o  Pagano, 
Che  laaai  i  membri,  a  pLh  dell'  alte  mmm, 

Aatretto  d  qui  da  novo  incanto  e  atrano, 
Non  ao  a'  io  dica  in  corpo  o  in  aepulUum. 

Son  di  aenai  animati  i  rami  e  i  tronchi ; 

E  micidial  aei  tu,  ae  legno  txonchL 

Qnal  infermo  talor,  ch'  in  aogno  aoorge 
Drago,  o  dnta  di  fiamme  aha  Chuneia, 

Sebben  aoapetta,  o  in  parte  anco  a*  aocoffge 
Che  aimulacro  aia  non  ibrma  Tera, 

Por  deaia  di  ftiggir,  tanto  gli  porge 
SpaTento  la  aembianza  orrida  e  iiera : 

Tale  il  timido  amante  appien  non  ciede 

Ai  fiJai  inganni :  e  pur  neteme,  e  cede: 

E  dentro  il  cor  gli  ^  in  modo  tal  oooquiao 
Da  Taij  affetti,  che  a'  agghiaocia  e  trana ; 

E  nel  moto  polente  ed  improvviao 
Gli  cade  ilferro:  e  1  manco  ^  in  Ini  la  laiiML 
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Va  fuor  di  ah.    Preaente  arer  gli  h  Tmo 

L'  offesa  donna  sua,  che  plori  e  gema : 
N6  pud  soflfiir  di  rimirar  quel  aangue, 
Nd  quei  gemiti  udir  d'  egro  che  langoe. 

Coai  quel  contra  moite  audace  core 
Nulla  fonna  turbo  d'  alto  apaTento; 

Bta  lui,  che  solo  ^  fievole  in  amore, 
Falaa  imago  deluse  e  van  lamento. 

n  fuo  caduto  fcrro  instanto  fuore 
Porto  del  boeco  impetuoao  vento, 

Sicchd  vinto  partissi ;  e  in  sulla  strftda 

Ritrov6  poacia,  e  ripiglid  la  ipada. 

Pur  non  tomo,  ne  ritentando  azdio 
Spiar  di  novo  le  cagioni  aacow ; 

E  poi  che,  giunto  al  Bonuno  Duoe,  unio 
Gli  spirli  alquanto,  e  V  animo  compoae, 

Incominci6  :  Signor,  nunzio  ion  io 
Di  non  crc?dutc  e  non  credibil  coae. 

Ci*")  che  dicean  dello  spottacol  fero, 

E  del  suon  paventoso,  ii  tutto  vero. 

MaraviglioiK)  foco  inch  m'  appame, 
Senza  materia  in  un  istante  appreeo ; 

Che  Rorso,  e,  dilatando  un  muro  farse 
Parvr,  e  d'  amiati  mostri  etwer  difeso. 

Pur  vi  pafMwi ;  chfe  n^  V  incendio  m'  arae, 
N»i  da!  fcrro  mi  fu  1'  andar  conteso : 

Vem6  in  quel  punto,  ed  annottO :  fe'  H  giomo 

E  la  serenita  ytoecia  ritomo. 

Di  piu  diro;  ch'  agh  alberi  da  vita 
Spirito  uman,  che  sente  c  che  ragiona. 

Per  prova  sollo :  io  n'  ho  la  voce  udita, 
Che  nel  cor  flebilmente  anco  mi  suona. 

Stilla  sanguo  dc'  tronchi  ogni  ferita, 
Quasi  di  molle  came  abbian  persona. 

No,  no,  piti  non  potrei  (vinto  mi  chiamo) 

N6  cortoccia  scorzar,  nd  sveller  ramo. 
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SPECIMENS    OF    ENGLISH    DRAMATIC    POETS    WHO   LIVED 
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Lamv. 
TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.    TransUted  by  Edward  Fairlkz. 
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Additional  Poems.    Edited  by  R.  Mohkton  Mujces.    Id  Press. 
POEMS.    By  Thomas  Hood.    In  Press. 
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TALES.    By  Edoar  A.  Pob. 
LETTERS  FROM  ITALY.    By  J.  T.  Headlet. 
THE  WIGWAM  AND  THE  CABIN.    By  W.  Gilmors  Simms 
BIG  ABEL  AND  LITTLE  MANHATTAN.    By  Corh Euus  Mathxwu. 
WANDERINGS  OF  A  PILGRIM  UNDER  THE  SHKV)0^  Q?  UftXS^Sf^ 
BLANC.    Bj  the  Rev,  Gcomoc  B.  Cmx'vnL*  B.B. 
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WESTERN  CLEARINGS.     By  Mrk.  C.  M.  Kirki.ai»d. 

THE  RAVEN  AND  0THP:R  POEMS.     By  Edgar  A.  Por. 

VIEWS  AND  REVIEWS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  LITERATURE 

AND  FICTION.     By  W.  Gilmore  Simms.     In  PreM. 
THE  ALPS  AND  THE  RHINE.     By  J.  T.  Hkadlrt. 
WANDERINGS  OF  A  PILGRIM  UNDER  THE   SHADOW  OF  THE 

JUNGFRAU.     By  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheevem,  D.D.. 
THE  WILDERNESS  AND  THE  WAR-PATH.     By  Jammm  Ha&l    !■ 


A  NEW  COLLECTION  OF  TALES.      By  NATiuLKin.  HAwrmin. 
In  Prepttntion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ROBINSON'S  NEW  WORK  ON  CALIFORNIA.     In  Pre«, 
EXPLANATIONS  :  by  the  author  of  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natanl  HiHoiyof 

Crofttion.*'    Just  ready. 
WONDERFUL  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.      By  Mart   Howitt.     la 

PrcM. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TOBACCO.     Second  Edition.     In  PresR. 
GLIMPSES  OF  THE  WONDERFUL.     Second  Series.     In  Praa. 
ALEXANDER  ON  ISAIAH.     In  Press. 


WILEY  AND  PUTNAM'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


JUNKIN,  ON  THE  OATH. 

The  Oath  a  Divine  Ordinance,  and  an  Element  of  the  Social  Constitutioii : 
its  Origin,  Nature,  Ends,  Efficacy,  Lawfblneaa,  Obliffationa,  Tnterpreta^ 
tion.  Form  and  Abuses.  By  Rev.  D.  X.  JuifKiir,  a!M.  One  neat  ToL» 
12mo.,  well  printed.     Price  63  cents. 

Contents.— Ch^p,!.  Introduction — the  Importance  of  the  Sabjeet  9.  In 
thr.  Holy  Scriptures  only  are  found  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Law*  and 
of  Right  Social  Organization— The  Provisions  made  in  the  Bible  for  Social 
Government  3.  The  Origin  of  Oaths — Is  it  Divine  or  Human  ?  4.  Nature, 
End,  and  Efficacy  of  Oaths.  5.  The  Efficacy  of  the  Oath,  or  how  does  it 
accomplish  its  Ends  ?  6.  Lawfulness  and  Expediency  of  Oaths.  7.  Objec- 
tions to  the  Lawfulness  of  Oaths  Answered.  8.  Obligation  of  the  Oath.  9. 
Different  kinds  of  Oaths,  and  the  Interpretation  of  them.  10.  The  Form  of 
the  Oath.  11.  The  same  Subject  continued.  12.  AbueeeoftheOath.  13. 
To  the  Reader. 

'*  This  work  is  worthy  of  special  notice  for  the  importance  of  its  subject, 
the  relevancy  of  its  matter,  and  the  closeness  of  its  reasoning." — Chturdi- 
fnan, 

**  This  title  presents  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  but  we  think  the  reader 
will  not,  after  a  perusal,  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  promise  is  larger  than 
the  performance.  Indeed  we  regard  the  volume  as  not  oidy  containinff 
macn  valuable  and  curious  matter,  but  as  presenting  a  good  specimen  of 
thorough  discussion.  Its  views  arc  well  fortified  and  its  conclusions  highlT 
important,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath 
are  so  sadly  misunderstood  and  disregarded.  We  wish  every  one  who  ad- 
ministers or  takes  an  oath  would  read  and  inwardly  digest  its  contents. 
The  work  deserves  and  should  meet  with  success." — PreiSyterian, 

'*  This  is  a  most  elaborate  treatise."— Pro/.  Churehman. 

**  A  calm  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  origin,  lawfulness  and  importance 
of  oaths,  evidently  the  result  of  thoug^htful  inquiry  and  deep  reverence  fat  the 
word  of  God.  The  author  has  exhibited  learning,  sound  discretion,  and  a 
thorough  love  of  order  and  good  government,  and  succeeded  in  placing  his 
subject  in  a  light  which  will  forcibly  commend  itself  to  the  reader's  con- 
science and  understanding.  If  we  had  space,  we  would  gladly  set  forth  its 
value  by  an  analysis  of  the  work ;  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  so  much  interest  could  be  thrown  into  the  subject  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  we  are  inclined  to  place  a  high  estimate  upon  ever^rthins  that 
strengthens  the  sense  of  obligation,  and  establishes  the  foundations  m  civil 
order  and  social  security." — A*.  F.  Evangelut. 

**  The  very  solemn  and  vast  importance  of  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
fdume  commends  it  to  attention.  We  agree  with  the  author  that '  the 
oath'  has  been  prostituted  till  it  has  lost  much  of  its  force,  and  that  it  has 
Aur  less  weight  on  the  consciences  of  men  than  it  should  have.  He  takes 
ground  that  it  is  proper  to  make  oath  in  courts  of  justice,  and  this  position 
he  defends  with  ability  and  research.  The  treatise  is  well  written  and  its 
▼lews  entitled  to  serious  consideration." — A*.  F.  Obisrver^ 
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B^  CHAAI.C1  Ltell,  Em.  F.R.S.,  Author  of  The  Priuciplei  of  Geolagj. 
1  thick  ToL  12mo.,  beautifully  printed,  with  engrmTings  and  ccdored  mapti 
$1  75 ;  or  the  fame,  bound  in  2  yoU.,  |b  00 ;  also,  a  cheap  edition  with  coti, 
'  7SoeDfei. 

**We  heartily  commend  this  work  of  Mr.  Lyell'a  to  oar  readert,  and 
■nora  th«n  that  its  perusal  will  be  an  intellectual  treat.  His  tcicBtifie 
Botei  are  of  great  Talue,  and  make  us  rather  proud  of  oar  ooontry.*— 
imttiiitm  Jirrieulturist. 

**The  production  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  science  is  cosmopolite.  Tht 
work  is  fiul  of  shrewd  and  sensible  observations." — JWte  OH.  Bee* 

**  We  indeed  rejoice  that  so  careful  an  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  dsf 
tore  has  given  us  such  a  mass  of  facts,  all  of  which  are  well  aathenticatsd." 
— iMikeran  Okeerver, 

**  Fall  of  interesting  and  valuable  resulu."— Sunms'  Mo.  Mag 

**  This  book  is  the  most  sensible  ever  written  on  America  by  an  English* 
mM^^'—Grokam^e  MagoMine. 

**  The  aathor  is  just  the  kind  of  traveller  whose  opinions  we  shoold  re- 
spect. No  one  can  read  his  work  without  being  struck  by  the  fairness  of 
spirit  and  the  sincerity  with  which  he  writes.**— Picayune. 

**  Mr.  Lyell*s  book  is  (^uite  a  gem.  We  gather  from  every  page  of  this 
work*  the  most  valuable  information.  His  discussions  throughout  are  ei^ 
ceedingly  learned." —  TVtie  Sun. 

'*  A  most  interesting  work,  and  one  of  the  highest  practical  value.**— 
Piiteburgh  Chron. 

**  It  contains  a  mass  of  information  of  a  scienti6c  character  that  renders  it 
most  welcome  to  American  readers."— ffar//ord  Caurant. 

*'  This  work  will  prove  a  must  acceptable  one  to  American  readers  as  a 
book  of  popular  interest,  and  uf  useful  sciontitic  information." — JV".  Y.  JSTewt. 

*<  It  is  a  record  of  the  observations  of  a  most  intelligent  traveller  and  fas- 
cinating writer. . . .  The  author  has  the  rare  faculty  of  making  his  readers  feel 
as  if  they  were  his  cotnpagtwns  de  voyage  ;  and  everything  that  he  relates 
seems  to  become  with  tliem  almost  a  matter  of  personal  experience.  The 
grace  and  beauty  and  power  witli  which  he  describes  the  scenes  and  places 
Uiat  he  witncKsed  and  visited,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  modem 
traveller.** — Mbany  Argus. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  refreshing  book.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of 
known  science ;  but  he  is  also  a  philosopher,  and  one  who  looks  rather  at 
tlie  great  causes  and  their  etTects  in  Nature  and  in  society,  than  at  those  trif&sf 
which  take  up  the  attention  of  lesser  minds,  and  upon  which  such  mindi 
but  too  frequently,  alone  delight  to  dwell.'* — Buffalo  Pilot. 

**  Few  books  more  really  valuable  have  recently  been  issued  from  the 
American  ptem.**— Buffalo' Advertiser. 

**  Its  scientific  investigations,  and  its  impartiality  as  a  Journal,  render  this 
work  worthy  of  bein^  extensively  read.**— /fun/*s  Magazine. 

**  We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure  and  instruction, ....  and 
can  confidently  recommend  it'* — A*.  O.  Delta. 

'*  We  must  now  leave  this  desirable  and  instructive  publication  to  ths 
popularity  it  so  well  deserves,  both  from  the  scientific  and  the  general 
rmdet.**  ^Anglo-American.  ^     , 
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